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PUBLISHERS'    PREFACE. 


In  the  jneehanical  execution  of  this  volume  we  have 
aimed  to  reach  some  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  true  that 
the  Western  book  manufacturing  estabHahments  do  not  jet 
present  as  complete  facilities  tor  printing  and  binding  books 
of  this  class,  as  acme  of  the  older  Eastern  piiblishing  houses 
contain,  but  we  have  already  made  considerable  advancement 
in  this  important  industry;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  work  presents,  especially  in  its  best  bindings, 
a  high  degi'ee  of  this  progress. 

The  materials  of  which  the  volume  is  composed,  in  a  literary 
sense,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  treated,  are  subjects 
80  fully  considered  in  the  General  Introductory,  that  we  can- 
not speak  of  them  here  with  expediency,  yet,  to  prevent  a 
misunderstanding,  we  have  thought  proper  to  make  these 
explanatory  remarks: 

The  volume  was  not  intended  as  an  exclusi^'e  ci/vU  history 
of  Indiana;  hence,  to  persons  expecting  such,  it  will  bring 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction;  nor  did  our  plan  contem- 
plate an  exclusive  political  history  of  the  State,  hence  to 
persons  expecting  a  full  historj'  of  the  several  political  admin- 
istrations that  have  characterized  the  State  government,  it 
will  bring  disappointment  also.  ^Neither  did  we  expect  to 
present,  in  a  single  volume,  all  the  important  events  in  the 
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pioneer  history  of  Indiana.  But,  believing  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  wants  of  the  people  could  be  best  served  by  present- 
ing an  equal  part  of  each  of  these  great  features,  we  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  the  pi^eseiit  volume.  And,  while  it  must 
be  remembered  tliat  neither  of  these  phases,  as  presented  ia 
the  following  pages,  is  as  complete  as  it  would  be  were  the 
entire  volume  devoted  to  a  single  feature,  yet,  since  oar  space 
is  limited,  the  idea  of  variety  seems  most  acceptable. 


In  prosenting  this,  the  second  edition  of  the  History  of 
Indiana,  we  have  made  several  important  corrections  and 
additions,  thereby  making  the  work  more  desirable. 

Mat  15tb,  1875. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


T^HE  positive  need  of  a  reliable. history  of  Indiana  has  been 
I'ecognized  for  more  than  ten  years,  by  nearly  all  the 
people  of  the  State.  It  is  equally  true  tJiat  the  harvest  of  ma- 
terials for  saeh  a  work  was  fully  ripe.  The  early  explorations 
of  the  I'Vench  in  the  eountrj  of  the  Jliamis;  the  labors  of  the 
zealous  misBionaries  among  the  natives;  the  adventures  of  the 
fur-traders;  the  early  wars  with  the  Indians;  the  scenes  and 
events  around  the  old  French  forts  and  settlements;  the  strug- 
gles between  the  French  and  the  English;  the  subjugation  of 
the  latter  by  Americans;  the  heroic  proceedings  of  General 
George  itogers  Clarke  and  his  brave  Virginians;  the  thrilling 
incidents  and  interesting  reminiscences  of  pioneer  life;  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  settlements;  the  glorious  part 
a«ted  in  the  War  for  the  Union;  and,  lastly,  the  unparalleled 
advancement  in  all  the  great  industries  and  professions  of  civ- 
ilization ; —  all  these  combine  to  render  the  nai-rative  replete 
with  interest  and  instruction. 

How  far  we  have  succeeded  in  our  attempt  to  collect  and 
arrange  these  materials  in  the  fonn  of  a  history  of  the  State, 
may  now  be  seen ;  and,  we  shall  regret,  indeed,  if,  after  so 
much  labor,  our  work  has  been  in  vain.  Our  aims  and  objects 
have  been  shaped,  as  near  as  possible,  by  the  demands  or  wants 
of  the  people.  Hence  it  has  not  been  an  important  part  of 
uur  plan,  as  it  has,  of  course,  been  beyond  our  ability,  to  present 
(9) 
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a  work  of  any  great  literary  merit.  But  such  a  work  at  thia 
time  is  ancalled  for,aiid  itwoiild  seem  that  tlie  present  volume 
is  needed  to  prepare  the  way  for  ite  demand  in  the  future 
Although  deficient  in  many  things,  it  will  scarcely  fail  of  this 
desired  end. 

The  early  history  of  the  Wabash  Valley  wonld,  of  itself,  if 
properly  written,  make  a  volume  much  larger  than  the  present 
one,  and,  perhaps,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  narrative  excel- 
lence, more  interesting.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  eoramnnieatioa  was  opened  up  between  Lonisiana  and 
Canada,  by  the  way  of  the  Haumee,  Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. Indeed  this  route  had  been  traveled  by  a  few,  among 
whom  was  Kobert  de  La  Salle,  some  twenty  years  before,  or  as 
early  as  1680.  But  with  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  general  eommnnieation  wa^  established.  With  this 
eame  the  necessity  of  forts  or  fortifications,  to  protect  tlie  route 
against  hostile  Indians,  and,  also,  to  further  possess  the  country 
adjacent  to  it  against  tlie  encroachments  of  the  English  colo- 
nies, which,  until  this  period,  and  for  several  years  after,  were 
content  with  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 
Such  became  the  policy  of  the  French  Colonial  Government 
sometime  between  1690  and  1700,  a  decade  during  which  the 
possihilitiee  of  establishing  a  permanent  branch  of  the  French 
Empire  in  the  New  World  were  bright  and  promising. 

In  1700,  the  French  decided  to  establish  this  chain  of  forti- 
fications without  delay,  and  in  one  year  after,  Fort  Pontehar- 
train  (Detroit)  was  established  on  the  Detroit  river.  During 
the  four  years  following,  rude  forts,  or  stockades,  were  erected 
at  the  head  of  the  Maiimee,  where  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne 
now  stands,  on  Wea  Prairie,  near  the  Wabash,  in  what  is  now 
Tippecanoe  county,  and  at  a  point  further  down  the  Wabash, 
where  Fort  Enox  was  afterwards  established,  and  where  the 
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flourishing  city  of  Vincennes  now  stands.  The  first  waa  called 
Post  Miami,  in  respect  to  the  Indian  Confederacy  of  that  name, 
which  had  its  ancient  capital  near  the  site;  the  second  was 
called  Ouantenon ;  the  third,  Post  Vincennes,  in  honor  of  its 
founder.  I  am  well  aware  that  certain  phases  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  contradicted  by  persons  who  have  made  conside- 
rable research,  particularly  those  points  touching  the  exact 
date  of  the  establishment  of  these  posts;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  such  contradictions  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof. 
A  prominent  gentleman  of  this  State,  who  has  justly  earned  a 
wide  reputation  for  historical  information,  stated,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  the  writer,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the  first 
military  occupation  of  Vincennee  took  place  in  1716.  Grant- 
ing this,  we  give  Post  Miami  ( Fort  Wayne )  an  antiquity 
exceeding  Vincennes  by  eleven  years,  for  it  is  certain  that  a 
military  post  was  established  at  the  foimer  point  in  1Y05. 

But  in  the  absence  of  the  records  themselvee,  the  date  of  the 
first  French  military  settlements  in  Indiana,  can  best  be  deter- 
mined by  observing  the  colonial  policy  undei'  which  they  were 
made,  as  also,  the  year  in  which  that  policy  was  executed.  In 
many  portions  of  the  Northwest,  the  first  French  settlements 
wei'e  merely  the  off-shoots  of  personal  ambition,  or  missionary 
zeal,  as  yt/as  that  at  Green  Bay,  "Wisconsin,  or  that  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan;  the  former  affords 
us  an  illustration  of  personal  aggrandizement  —  presented  in 
the  daring  and  privations  of  M.  Longlade;  the  latter  a  grand 
demonstration  of  the  burning  zeal  of  Fathei'B  Dablon,  Allouez 
and  others,  early  Jesuit  missionaries  of  New  France.  Witli 
regard  to  these  and  hke  settlements,  there  is  ground  for  dispute 
as  to  the  date  of  their  origin.  But  the  first  settlements  in 
Indiana  were  not  made  by  chance  explorers,  or  roving  fnr-tra- 
ders,  or  pious  Jestdts;  they  were  made  under  a,  fixed  policy  of 
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the  French  Government — a  policy  framed  by  tlie  Bagaeions 
La  Motte  Cadillac,  the  founder  of  Detroit.  Near  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  this  hold  pioneer  and  statesman  of 
New  Prauee  retui-ned  to  his  native  country,  on  a  mission  of 
greater  importance  to  Freneh  interests  than  was,  at  tliat  time, 
realized  by  his  eountrymen.  Filled  with  patriotic  zeal,  he  laid 
before  the  Colonial  Minister,  Count  Pontcliarti-ain,  the  first 
map  of  the  Wabash  Valley  ever  made,  executed  by  hia  own 
hands.  He  pointed  out  the  new  route  that  had  been  discov- 
ered by  La  Salle  and  his  associates,  through  the  fertile  vales  of 
Indiana,  and  urged  upon  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of 
fortifications  upon  it,  for  the  protection  of  travel.  And  we 
fancy  Cadillac  reasoned  in  this  wise:  He  pointed  out  upon  his 
rude  map  the  vast  estent  and  richness  of  the  eountjy  adjacent 
to  the  route  on  cither  side,  and  indicated  the  Indian  strong- 
holds, suggesting  their  value  as  allies  in  case  of  future  confiicts 
■with  rival  colonies.  Wliatever  his  arguments  were,  they  were 
convincing,  as  the  Colonial  Minister  at  once  entered  npon  Ca- 
dillac's plans.  "Pontchartrain,"  says  a  French  writer,  "was 
delighted  with  his  plan,  and  at  once  commissioned  him  to 
execute  it." 

Cadillac  returned  to  Canada  and  established  Detroit,  as  we 
have  said  already,  in  1701.  It  was  under  this  general  policy 
that  the  first  military  settlements  were  made  in  Indiana.  The 
missionaries  undoubtedly  visited  Vincennes,  as  did  they  also 
the  site  of  Post  Miami,  long  befoi'e  military  posts  were  erected 
in  those  places,  but  no  permanent  missions  were  stationed 
until  after  their  occupancy  by  military  power.  This  toot  place 
according  to  the  French  Colonial  records,  in  1705,  and  as  near 
as  can  be  ascertained  there  ia  not  more  than  six  months'  differ- 
ence in  the  date  of  the  first  establieliment  of  Posts  Miami, 
Ouantenou,  and  Yineennea.     Certain  it  is,  that  they  were  al] 
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existing  in  tlie  spring  of  17'06.  That  these  posts  were  often 
deserted,  and  left  ivithout  militarj'  gairisoiis,  is  iindouhtedly 
true,  but  we  will  venture  the  assertion  that  the  French  Colo- 
nial archives  will  show  that  small  garrisons  were  located  at  the 
three  jjoints  indicated  previous  to  1706. 

The  history  of  these  posts  from  theii-  first  establishment 
until  they  were  discontinned,  fiiniislies  a  narrative  replete 
with  thrilling  incident.  It  cai-ries  the  rcadei'  thi'ougb  all  the 
interesting  scenes  of  French  and  Lidian  intercourse,  which 
pi'esents  many  romantic,  unique  phases.  Tn  some  of  these 
phases,  we  see  Frenchmen  degraded  instead  of  savages  ele- 
vated ;  we  see  thousands  of  reckless  men,  throwing  off  all  civil- 
ised restraint,  and  plunging  deliberately  into  barbarism;  with 
tlie  rifle  and  the  scalping  knife,  they  go  forth  to  wreak  ven- 
geance upon  the  whites,  aide  by  side  with  red  men,  s&  if  theii 
destinies  have  become  indisBolubly  united  with  those  of  their 
new  allies;  we  see  a  type  of  amalgamation  for  which  the 
history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  parallel  —  Frenchmen 
descending  to  the  level  of  Indians  in  social  economy,  and  in 
many  instances,  dragging  the  natives  do^vn  to  a  pitch  of  degra- 
dation from  which  a  half  savage  sense  of  pro]Driety  often 
cueoilcd  with  just  pride. 

And  again,  the  liistory  of  these  posts  carries  the  reader  through 
curious  accounts  of  the  fur-trade,  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  eourrieirs  des  boisy  or  wood  rangers — a  set  of  half  bi'eeds, 
with  a  language  and  characteristics  peeuhar  to  themselves.  In 
the  liglit  canoe  they  would  float  carelessly  down  the  streams, 
basking  idly  in  the  summer's  sun,  or  gaily  singing  some  French 
or  Indian  song.  At  night  they  slept  upon  the  river's  bank, 
thoughtless  of  bed  or  protection.  Eeturinng  with  loads  of  furs- 
after  a  long  journey,  or  from  the  chase,  they  were  greeted  by 
their  tawny  wives  and  hybrid  offspring  with  social  enthusiasm, 
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and,  in  fheir  low,  uncultivated  sphere,  seemed  to  enjoy  life 
without  many  of  its  cares  and  burdens.  Tlie  fiir-trade  had 
many  distingnishing  features.  Whiskey  was  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  merchandise,  and  in  the  use  of  this  the  savage  per- 
petrated his  greatest  abuse.  Oft  have  the  forests  around  Tort 
"Wayne  or  Vincennes  echoed  with  the  hideons  yeUa  of  the 
2">vi  wow,  when  barrel  after  barrel  of  poisonous  Kquors  was 
permitted  to  be  disti-ibuted  among  deluded  savages.  Verily, 
the  fur-trader  will  have  an  account  to  give  at  the  day  of  reck- 
oning, in  which  Indian  wrongs  will  be  vindicated. 

And,  again,  the  history  of  these  posts  carries  us  through  the 
pions  devontment  of  Catholic  missionaries,  through  accounts 
of  Christian  zeal,  persecution,  privations  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 
We  see  missionary  priests  mingling  with  the  savages,  teaching 
them,  supping  vrith  them,  pointing  them  to  the  cross.  In 
wigwams  or  rade  log-huts,  these  priests  gathered  anxious,  curi- 
ous pupils  and  labored  to  instruct  them  in  a  civilization  and 
Christianity  that  they  could  never,  never  comprehend  or  appre- 
ciate. But  the  Indians  assented  and  applauded  in  their  silent 
devotion,  and  the  missionaries  labored  on,  in  a  hopeless  cause, 
until  a  war  of  extermination  ended  their  labors. 

And,  again,  the  history  of  these  posts  is  filled  with  thrilling 
narratives  of  war,  narratives  that  carry  the  reader  through 
Sandoskit's  ( Nicholas )  conspiracy,  Pontiac's  conspiracy,  Te- 
cumseh's  war,  and  the  long  desultory  war  that,  for  years,  kept 
alive  a  feeling  of  alarm  in  the  pioneer  homes  on  the  borders. 
We  see  the  mighty  war-clouds  gathering,  as  the  voice  of  the 
mighty  Pontiae  resounds  through  the  forests  of  the  lake  regions, 
and,  as  they  burst  in  thunderous  volleys  of  musketry,  we 
behold  the  massacres  that  characterized  the  fall  of  the  "  fated 
nine."  Who  shall  paint  the  darkness  and  gloom  that  settled 
over  the  western  outposts  in  1763-4,  when  the  giant  of  the 
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Ottawas  swayed,  at  his  imperial  command,  all  the  Indian  forces 
of  the  Northwest?  Who  shall  tell  ue  of  the  foul  conspiracies 
plotted  in  Ibrest  cotincils  where  this  proud  Ottawa  presided? 
What  pen  shall  ever  deaerihe  the  horrors  in  the  execution  of 
these  conspiracies?  The  mind  turns  away  from  the  scene  at 
Michihmackinae,  awed  with  its  extremes  of  barbarity;  the  heart 
sickens  with  a  contemplation  of  Vanango;  while  tlie  fall  of 
Holmes,  on  a  supposed  errand  of  mercy,  at  Post  Miami,  and 
the  capture  of  Jenkins  at  Ouantenon,  present  shameful  inci- 
dents of  French  cowardice  and  Indian  treachery.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  storm  of  Pontiac's  vengeance  subside,  than 
another  great  Indian  statesman  rose  to  defend  his  race.  Tecum- 
seh  gathered  the  scattered  forces,  and  led  the  last  great  struggle 
of  the  red  men,  until  swallowed  up  in  death  and  defeat. 

As  we  have  said,  these  things  —  the  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Wabash  Valley  — would  make  a  volume,  one 
quite  easy  of  construction,  but  full  of  deep  interest.  But  with 
the  aim  of  presenting  modern  Indiana,  its  early  history  has 
been  exceedingly  abridged,  so  that,  to  a  great  extent,  this  field 
may  still  be  regarded  as  open  to  the  investment  of  labor  and 


In  the  second  place,  our  account  of  tlie  civil  administration 
of  the  State  and  territorial  government  is  necessarily  very 
concise.  This  woidd,  also,  if  properly  digested,  make  a  volume 
much  larger  than  the  present  one;  but,  we  presume  it  would 
not  be  aa  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  as  valuable  to  those 
in  search  of  speciiie  information  concerning  the  civil  service 
of  the  State.  This  digest  of  documents  introduces  us  to  the 
organization  of  the  Territorial  Government  at  Vineennes  in 
1800,  underour  own  General  Haj-rison;  follows  the  dry  routine 
in  the  administration  of  the  territory — a  narrative  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  pleasing  incidents;  presents  the  interesting 
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Constitutional  Convention  of  1816,  which  eat  at  Corydon,  and 
framed  the  Conatitntion  that  bo  ahly  preserved  the  liberties  of 
the  people  for  thirty-iive  years;  it  presents  also  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1850,  from  ■which  we  received  the  present 
inestimable  Constitution  ^  the  foundation  of  the  grand  free 
public  school  system  of  the  State.  It  presents  the  burdens 
and  blessings,  the  triumphs  and  defeats  of  the  Old  Internal 
Improvement  system  —  a  system  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  State  that  it  still  presents  itself  at  everj'  change 
in  the  political  composition  of  the  legislature;  it  eai'ries  us 
through  a  system  of  land  grants,  and  commissions  thereunto 
belonging,  which  the  State  Government  is  still  trying  in  vain 
to  tathom;  it  presents  a  network  of  private  legislation  and  an 
ocean  of  local  laws,  the  enumeration  of  wlxioh,  though  not 
easy,  would  be  a  pleasant  task,  in  comparison  with  the  attempt 
to  discover  their  origin  and  real  designs.  But,  as  already 
hinted,  oht  occupancy  of  this  field  is  so  limited  as  to  present 
the  widest  scope  for  zeal  and  energy.  Indeed,  the  materials 
are  ripe,  and  the  demand  large,  for  a  Documentary  History  of 
Indiana. 

In  the  third  place,  our  county  histories  present  the  "  might 
'have  been,"  more  than  they  sustain  the  plan  under  which  they 
are  presented;  and,  if  persons  into  whose  hands  this  volume 
may  be  placed,  jealous  of  the  interests  of  their  own  counties, 
condemn  the  work  because  of  the  inequality  apparent  in  the 
county  sketches,  we  shall  scarcely  be  surprised.  Yet,  after  all, 
we  may  honestly  rest  our  case,  as  to  that  point,  with  this 
explanation.  It  was  not  the  original  pm'pose  to  write  a  history 
of  each  county.  This  must  be  plain  to  even  a  careless  thinker, 
as  such  a  plan  would  require  a  scope  of  at  least  ten  volumes. 
We  regret,  however,  the  want  of  space  for  more  of  these  local 
records.     Truly,  the  history  of  the  pioneers  of  Indiana  is  full 
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of  interest  and  instruction.  It  presents  a  narrative  full  of 
dramatic  situations  and  romantic  scenes,  in  which  more  tlian  a 
thousand  actors  render  the  same  part. 

The  pioneer  history  of  Indiana  presents  much  that  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  In  the  hardy,  honest  pioneer  we  have  a  grand 
illustration  of  tme  manhood.  He  lett  the  scenes  of  civiliza- 
tion as  if  moved  by  an  over-ruling  divinity,  and  with  axe  and 
gun,  wended  hia  lonely  way  along  the  bending  rivers,  deep  into 
forests,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts  and  straggling  natives. 
Prospecting  on  vale  and  hill,  he  moves  forward,  guided  only 
by  the  familiar  hlaze  of  the  surveyor's  axe,  through  openings, 
across  fertile  bottoms,  and  through  rolling  woodlands,  until 
the  eye  falls  oa  the  spot  of  his  choice.  Here  the  cabin  homo 
is  to  be  erected.  Hard  by  runs  a  rippling  stream,  through  a 
fertile  ravine,  ever  telling  Nature's  mystic  story  in  the  voice 
of  tireless  waters:  TJpon  tliis  the  mill  is  to  be  established. 
Ever  and  anon,  on  either  side  stretches  a  vast  forest  of  oak, 
walnut,  and  other  valuable  timber,  and  beneath  is  a  rich,  pro- 
ductive soil,  awaiting  only  the  touch  of  the  husbandman  to 
break  forth  into  a  golden  harvest. 

The  history  of  the  pioneers  of  Indiana  carries  ns  from  this 
scene  through  many  incidents.  We  have  the  building  of  the 
cabin;  the  moving  of  the  family  from  civilization  to  that  iso- 
lated cabin  home;  the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  mother, 
rearing  a  family,  where  there  is  naught  but  her  own  hand«  to 
administer  in  circumstances  where  the  most  delicate  and  tender 
sympathy  is  required;  the  long,  weary  years  of  toil  and  danger 
through  which  the  father  passes,  unmoved  in  his  persistent 
energy.  At  his  bidding,  the  forests  gradually  fade  away,  and 
fertile  fields  spread  out  in  harvest  luxury;  and,  in  short,  the 
various  scenes  in  that  grand  transformation  from  the  wilderness, 
to  tlie  metropolis,  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  from  chaos. 
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to  achieveijient.  Although  we  have  presented  much  of  this 
narrative,  more  than  enough  to  constitute  a  rare  and  useful 
volume  remains  yet  unwritten. 

From  these  hints  concerning  the  manner  in  wliich  the  three 
great  phases  of  the  State's  history  are  treated  in  the  following 
chapters,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  we  do  not  claim  to  have 
elaborated  on  either,  as  much  of  all  is  presented  as  will  con- 
form to  our  original  plan — that  of  producing  a  work  touching 
upon  all  these  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  condensing  all 
within  tHe  compass  of  a  single  volume. 

CHAKLES  E.  TUTTLE. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March,  1875. 
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The  settlemeDt  of  a  new  country  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing phases  of  national  history;  and  this  fact  applies  with  pecu- 
liar force  to  this  country  and  to  this  State,  At  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Indiana  was  a  wilderness,  broken 
only  by  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  small  prairies,  and  curious 
tumuli,  that  now  form  the  distinguishing  physical  and  anti- 
quarian features  of  a  great  and  prosperous  civilized  agricul- 
tural State.  Here  and  there,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  placid  lakes,  were  clustered  the  rude 
huts  and  wigwams  of  the  uncultured  natives.  These  scenes 
of  savage  life  were  now  and  then  interspersed  with  the  rude 
huts  of  the  IVench  fur-traders,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  a 
small  block-house,  intended  for  the  storage  and  defence  of  pelt- 
ries; but  even  these  better  features  presented  few  traces  of 
civilization,  and  afforded  only  a  rude  hospitality  to  the  wan- 
dering  English  or  American  ti'ader  who  ventured  into  the 
Territory. 

The  Indian  tribes  still  cherished  unpleasant  recollections  of 
the  Old  French  War;  and,  having  just  emerged  from  a  bitter 
participation  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  they  were  greatly 
confused  with  the  conflicting  currents  of  civilized  policy. 
Why  the  "  Red-coats,"  after  reducing  Canada,  and  conquering 
the  French,  should,  in  so  short  a  period,  precipitate  a  bloody 
(39) 
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war  among  theinselvea,  was  a  question  that  the  eavage  mind 
could  Bolve  only  by  attributing  base  treachery  to  the  English 
character.  The  red  men  of  the  North-weat  had  been  urged  to 
join  tlie  British  against  the  French  in  1750;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  refused,  preferring  to  stand  by  the  arms  of  their  old 
"French  father,"  of  wliose  treatment  they  had  little  or  no 
cause  for  complaint.  However,  when  Major  Eogers  marched 
the  British  forces  into  the  lake-region,  when  all  Canada  was 
ceded  to  the  enemy,  the  Indian  halt  regretted  his  choice  in  the 


conflict,  and  murmured  because  he  was  not  on  the  side  of  the 
victorious  party.  At  this  juncture,  had  the  English  policy 
been  properly  guarded,  the  lasting  friendship  of  tiie  natives 
would  have  been  easily  attained.  But  insolence  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  treatment  whieli  the  English 
extended  to  the  Indians  in  the  ]N"orth>west;  and  Indian  hatred 
and  savage  revenge  were  its  legitimate  products.  When  the 
Eovolutionary  war  burst,  upon  the  infant  colonies,  the  natives 
were  unable  to  discover  the  difference  between  one  Englishman 
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and  another,  or  to  determine  clearly  the  causes  that  led  to  their 
separation;  and  i-egarding  them  all  as  a  treacherous,  insolent 
people,  they  became  a  ready  tool  in  the  hands  of  designing 
Frenchmen,  who  sought  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  losses  of  1760,  for  which  the  bitter  struggle  between 
the  British  colonies  and  the  mother -country  aSbrded  them  an 
opportunity.  At  the  close  of  this  war,  as  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle  of  1760,  they  found  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  side  of  the  lost  cause.     There  was  a  difference,  however; 
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and  that  difference  was  in  their  favor,  Canada  still  remained 
true  to  the  British  flag;  and  beneath  that  flag  the  IN'orth- 
western  Indians  not  only  found  protection,  but  sympathy,^ 
material  sympathy.  As  a  reward  for  their  services  on  the 
battle-field,  they  were  given  rum,  tobacco,  blankets  and  powder, 
but  not  as  a  reward  for  their  deeds  only.  These  gifts  were 
intended  to  keep  alive  a  revenge  against  the  Americans.  The 
few  remaining  Frenchmen,  for  whom  the  natives  of  1776  held 
a  profound  respect,  aided  largely  in  perpetuating  this  feeling 
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of  revenge.  Hence  in  18 12,  when  the  final  contest  came,  many 
of  the  tribes  of  the  lake-re^on  etood  ready  to  lift  the  hatchet 
in  behalf  of  the  enemy  of  onr  Independence.  At  the  close  of 
this  war,  tlie  red  men  were  in  a  siinilar  position  to  that  occu- 
pied by  them  at  the  termination  of  all  civilized  wars  in  which 
they  engaged, —  on  the  side  of  the  defeated  party,  supporting  a 
lost  cause.  The  feeling  of  disappointment  consequent  upon 
this  unfortunate  situation  was  aroused  to  enmity  and  hatred  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  their  best  hunting  grounds;  for,  ever 
since  the  American  colonist  crossed  the  Ohio,  his  rude  cabin 
was  marching  north  and  west,  toward  the  rich  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  the 
natives  of  Indiana  in  1800,  when  the  American  colonist  was 
attracted  hither  by  the  rich  soil,  giant  forests  of  good  timber, 
excellent  climate,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Terrifcoiy;  and 
such  the  causes  that  led  to  this  enmity  and  suspicion. 

Thus  it  was  when  the  American  pioneer,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  entered  the  unbroken  forests  of  Indiana.  The  Indian 
beheld  his  approach  with  feelings  of  mingled  fear  and  revenge. 
The  sound  of  his  axe  fell  ominously  upon  the  savage  ear;  and 
all  his  actions  were  signals  of  the  rapidly-approaching  ruin  of 
the  Indian  race.  In  the  midst  of  these  forebodings,  the  elo- 
quent speeches  of  the  great  Pontiac,  the  true  champion  of 
Indian  rights,  and  the  chief  of  native  warriors,  came  up  in  his 
memoiy  iVora  the  dashing  struggle  of  1763  in  all  their  gran- 
deur: "  The  red  men  will  be  driven  into  ruin  and  death,  and 
the  Englishman's  com  will  wave  in  triumph  over  his  d 


But  the  memory  of  these  speeches  now  serve  a  futile  warn- 
ing. The  red  man's  han^s  are  tied.  His  cause  is  lost;  his 
inheritance  ba^  become  the  possession  of  a  relentless  enemy; 
he  has  fallen  blighted  by  civilization;  and  he  remains  only  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and,  perchance,  to  work 
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a  secret  vengeance  upon  a  tew  of  his  conquerors.  His 
ifl  almost,  yet  not  wholly,  ended.  The  unprotected  pioi 
must  feel  tlie  sharp,  keen  death-pain  of  the  scalping -knife. 
The  anxious  mother  and  innocent  children  must  fall,  in  their 
rude  cabin-home,  beneath  the  merciless  tomahawk.  A  few 
ti'embling  souls  must  be  carried  into  a  barbarous  captivity. 
In  short,  the  red  man  must  characterize  his  departure  from  a 
miserable  existence  by  a  wretched  revenge. 

But  in  the  face  of  all  the  dangers,  and  sometimes  in  sij^t 
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of  these  horrible  deaths,  or  thrice  horrible  tortures,  the  pioneer 
of  Indiana  pressed  forward.  With  his  faithful  gun  as  a  pro- 
tector, and  his  axe  as  an  implement  of  industry,  he  went  forth 
to  do  battle  with  the  forest. 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  pioneers  of  Indiana  in  the 
different  phases  of  their  experience,  and  in  the  beauty  and 
simplicity  of  their  character.  The  journey  from  civilization  to 
the  forest-home  was  not  among  the  least  of  their  difficulties. 
The  route  lay,  tor  the  most  part,  through  a  rough  country. 
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Swamps  and  marshes  were  crossed  with  great  exertion  and 
fatigne;  rivers  were  forded  with  difficulty  and  danger;  forests 
were  penetrated  with  nsk  of  captivity  by  hostile  Indians; 
nights  were  passed  in  open  prairies,  with  the  sod  for  a  CQueh 
and  the  heavens  for  a  shelter;  long,  weary  days  and  weeks  of 
tiresome  travel  were  endured.  Perchance  the  mother  and  child 
were  seated  in  a  rough  farm-wagon,  while  the  father  walked 
by  the  side  of  his  faithful  team,  urging  them  over  the  uneven 
ground.     ]   II  this  means  of 


transportation.  And,  in  the  best  cases,  the  journey  westward 
was  a  tedious,  tiresome,  dangerous  one.  Often  the  children 
sickened  by  the  way,  and  anxious  parents  worried  over  them 
in  a  rude  camp,  until  relieved  either  by  returning  health  or  by 
death.  If  the  latter,  a  father  would  be  compelled  to  dig  the 
grave  for  the  body  of  his  own  child  in  a  lonely  forest.  Who 
shall  describe  the  burial-scene  when  parents  are  the  only 
mournersf     This  is  a  subject  only  for  contemplation.     After  a 
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tew  sad  days,  the  bereaved  ones  take  up  the  journey,  leaving 
only  a  little  freeh  raonnd  to  mark  the  sacred  spot. 

But  these  incidents  were  not  frequent.  Generally  the  pio- 
neei's  were  blessed  with  good  health,  and  enabled  to  overcome 
the  privations  of  forest-ti-avel.  At  night  they  slept  in  their 
wagon,  or  upon  the  grass;  while  the  mules,  hobbled  to  pre- 
vent escape,  grazed  the  prairie  aroond  them.  But  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  the  pioneer  were  not  ended  with  the  termina- 
tion of  his  journey.  Perchance  the  cabin  is  yet  existing  only 
in  the  surrounding  trees.  But  he  never  falters.  The  forest 
bows  beneath  his  axe;  and,  as  log  after  log  is  placed  one  npon  the 
other,  his  situation  becomes  more  cheerful.  Already  the  anx- 
ious mother  has  pointed  out  the  comer  for  the  rude  chimney, 
and  designated  her  choice  in  the  location  of  the  door  and  win- 
dow. The  cabin  grows  day  by  day;  and  at  length  it  is  fin- 
ished, and  the  family  enter  their  home.  It  is  not  a  model 
home;  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  gi'eat  prosperity,  and  as 
Bueh  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  history,  on  account  of  its 
obscurity  and  its  severe  economy.  But  it  was  a  home,  not- 
withstanding; and  I  venture  the  observation,  that  with  all  its 
lack  of  comforts,  with  all  its  pinching  poverty,  with  all  its  isola- 
tion and  danger,  it  was  often  a  happy  home;  and  perhaps  its 
growth,  in  this  respect,  is  not  among  tlie  greatest  of  its  accom- 
plishments; yet,  after  all,  it  has  become  happier,  as  well  as 
wealthier. 

Next  to  building  the  cabin-home  came  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  was  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude.  For  miles  in  every  direction,  the  eye  of 
the  pioneer  met  only  a  dense  forest,  broken  here  and  there  by 
rivers  and  creeks  and  small  lakes.  Dams  must  be  constructed, 
and  mills  erected  on  these  streams;  and  the  forest  must  be 
cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  cornfield.  For  tlie  accom- 
plishment  of*  tltese  ends,  the  pioneer  prepai-es  bis  axe,  and  day 
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after  day  he  toils  on.  Tree  after  tree  bowe  it«  lofty  top.  Log 
after  log  is  rolled  into  the  stream.  Tlirough  many  a  long, 
dreary  winter  has  the  early  settler  pursued  these  elementary 
branches  of  industry.  Oft  has  he  eaten  a  cold  dinner  in  a 
stormy  winter's  day,  with  only  a  lo^  to  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  chair  and  table;  but,  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise that  knows  no  faltering,  lie  toiled  steadily  on. 

Spring  comes,  and  he  goes  forth  to  prepare  the  patch  of 
ground  for  the  planter.     The  team  is  ready.     The  father  takes 
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his  poet  at  the  plow;  and  the  daughter  takes  possession  of  the 
reins.  This  is  a  grand  stiene,— one  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 
This  pioneer  girl  thinks  but  little  of  fine  dress;  knows  less  of 
the  fashions;  has  possibly  heard  of  the  opera,  but  does  not 
nnderstand  its  meaning;  has  been  told  of  the  piano,  hut  ha'* 
never  seen  one;  wears  a  dress  "buttoned  up  behind;"  has  on 
leather  boots,  and  "  drives  plow  "  for  her  father.  But  her  sit- 
uation has  changed.  To-day  she  sits  in  the  parlor  of  hei- 
grandson,  whose  wife  keeps  house  through  the  proxy  of  one  or 
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two  serronte,  and  whose  daughters  are  flinging  their  nimble, 
delicate  fingers  over  tlie  white  keys  of  a  charming  Chickering 
piano,  filling  the  home  with  a  melody  that  has  but  few  charms 
for  the  plain  old  gi-andmother.  Her  mind  rnns  back  to  the 
cornfield,  to  the  cabin-home,  to  tke  w^h-tub  bj  the  running 
brook,  to  the  spinning-wheel,  to  toil  and  danger;  and  well 
mi\  she  oxcliim  '  Oh,  wondious  pro^re°s  '  my  liie  is  but  a 
dream  Tiuly  oui  puneti  motheia  were  haid  woikiiig, 
lirncst  thinking  n  imtn  Om  hij^he  t  jiaiae  is  but  a  p^or 
tiibute  tu  thwi  \\   ith 
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The  character  of  the  pioneeis  of  Iniiina  if*  properly  within 
our  range.  They  lived  in  a  region  ot  exubeiant  fertility, 
where  nature  had  scattered  her  blessings  with  a  liberal  hand. 
Their  liberties,  the  vaatness  ot  their  inheritance  —  its  giant 
forests,  its  broad  prairies,  itb  numerous  iivers — the  many 
improvements  constantly  going  forward,  and  the  bright  pros- 
poet  for  a  glorious  future  in  everything  that  renders  life  pleas- 
ant, combined  to  deeply  impress  their  character,  to  give  them 
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B.  spirit  of  enterprise,  an  independence  of  feeling,  and  a  joyous- 
neas  of  liope.  Tkey  were  a  thorough  combination  and  mix- 
ture of  all  nations^  characters,  languages,  conditions,  and  opin- 
ions. Tliere  was  scarcely  a  nation  in  Europe,  or  a  State  in  the 
Union,  that  was  not  represented  among  the  early  settlers. 
The  much  greater  proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  Europe 
were  of  the  humbler  classes,  who  came  here  from  hunger, 
poverty  and  oppression.  They  found  themselves  here  the  "joy 
of  ship-wrecked  mariners,  cast  on  the  iintenanted  woods,  and 


instantly  became  cheered  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  build 
up  a  family  and  a  tbrtune  from  new  elements."  The  Puritan 
and  the  Planter,  the  German,  the  Briton,  the  Frenchman,  the 
Irishman,  the  Swede,  the  Dane,  and  the  Hollander, — each 
witli  his  peculiar  prejudices  and  local  attachments,  and  all  the 
complicated  and  interwoven  tissue  of  sentiments,  feelings,  and 
thoughts  that  country,  kindred,  and  home  have, —  settled  down 
beside  and  with  each  other.  All  now  form  one  society.  "  Men 
must  cleave  to  their  kind,  and  must  be  dependent  upon  each 
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other.  Pride  and  jealousy  give  way  to  the  uafcnr^  yearnings 
of  the  human  heart  for  society.-  They  begin  to  rub  off  mutual 
prejudices;  one  takes  a  step,  and  then  the  other;  they  meet 
half-way,  and  embrace:  and  the  society  thus  newly  organized 
und  constituted  is  more  liberal,  enlarged,  unprejudiced,  and,  of 
course,  more  affectionrtfce,  than  a  society  of  people  of  like  birth 
and  character,  who  bring  all  their  ear!y  prejudices  as  a  com- 
mon stock,  to  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  to  posterity.'' 
The  rough,  sturdy,  and  simple  haKte  of  fefj  early  pionesr  of 


Indiana,  living  in  tliat  plenty  which  depends  only  upon  Go't 
and  nature,  have  laid  broad  the  foundation  of  independent 
thought  and  feeling. 

The  wedding  was  an  attractive  feature  of  pioneer  life.  For 
a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Territory,  the 
penpie  married  young.  There  was  no  distinction  of  rank,  and 
very  little  of  fortune.  On  these  accounts,  the  first  ii 
of  love  generally  resulted  in  marriage.  The  family  e 
ment  cost  but  little  labor — nothing  more.     A  description  of 
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a  wedding  in  the  olden  time  will  sei've  to  show  the  progress 
made  in  eocietj,  as  well  as  preserve  an  important  phase  of 
history.  The  marriage  was  always  celebrated  at  the  house  ot 
the  bride;  and  she  was  generally  left  to  choose  the  officiating 
clergyman.  A  wedding,  however,  engaged  the  attention  ot 
the  whole  neighborhood.  It  was  anticipated  by  both  old  and 
young  with  eager  expectation.  In  the  moraing  of  the  wed. 
ding  day  tlie  groom  and  his  intimate  friends  assembled  at  the 
house  of  1:  I      ttion,  departed,  en 
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masse.,  for  the  "mansion  >t  his  btide  Tlic  purney  was 
sometimes  made  on  hoifcebsiek,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  some- 
times in  farm  wagons  or  carts.  It  was  always  a  merry  jour- 
ney; and,  to  insure  merriment,  the  bottle  was  taken  along, 
On  reaching  the  house  of  the  bride,  the  ni«rriage  ceremony 
.took  place;  and  the:,  dinner  or  supper  was  served.  After  the 
meal,  the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally  l^ted  till  the 
following  morning.  The  figures  of  the  dances  werii  ^'iree  and 
four  handed  reels,  or  square  sets  and  jigs.     The  commeQce- 
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ment  was  always  a  square  four,  which  was  followed  by  what 
the  pioneers  called  "jigging;  "  that  is,  two  of  the  foiir  wotild 
single  out  for  a  jig,  and  were  followed  by  the  remaining  couple. 
The  jigs  were  often  accompanied  with  what  was  called  "  cut- 
ting out;  "  that  is,  when  either  of  the  parties  became  tired  of 
the  dance,  on  intimation,  the  place  was  supplied  by  some  one 
of  the  company,  without  any  interruption  of  the  dance.  In 
this  way  the  reel  was  often  continued  nntil  the  musician  was 
exliaustod. 
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About  nine  or  ten  o'clocli  in  the  evening,  a  deputation  of 
young  ladies  stole  off  the  bride,  and  put  her  to  bed.  In 
doing  this,  they  had  to  ascend  a  ladder  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
upper  floor,  which  was  composed  of  loose  boards.  Here,  in 
this  pioneer  bridal  chamber,  the  young,  simple-hearted  girl 
was  put  to  bed  by  her  enthusiastic  friends.  This  done,  a 
deputation  of  young  men  escorted  the  grooni  to  the  same 
apartment,  and  placed  him  enugly  by  the  side  of  his  bride. 
The  dance  stiU  continued;  and  if  seats  were  scarce,  which  was 
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generally  the  case,  "  every  young  man,  when  not  engaged  in 
the  dance,  was  obliged  to  oiier  his  lap  as  a  seat  for  one  of  the 
girls;  and  the  offer  was  sure  to  bo  acc-epted."  During  the 
night's  festivities,  spirits  were  freely  used,  bat  seldom  to  great 
excess.  The  infair  was  held  on  the  following  evening,  when 
the  same  order  of  exercises  was  observed. 

The  "  bee  "  was  another  distinguishing  and  interesting  fea- 
ture of  pioneer  life.  The  first  settlers  were  alone,  and  had  to 
build  their  cabins  as  best  they  could ;  bnt,  when  the  people 


iiiE  pion: 


■were  sufflciently  numeroaa,  the  cabin  was  nearly  always  raised 
by  a  "  bee,"  oi-  '■  frolic."  The  latter  is  a  very  old  but  signifi- 
cant term.  We  will  now  suppose  that  a  young  couple  has 
been  married.  They  are  about  to  settle  down  on  their  own 
account.  A  spot  is  selected  on  a  piece  of  land  for  their  habi- 
tation. A  day  is  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
building  of  their  cabin.  The  fatigue  party,  consisting  oi"  the 
choppers,  fells  the  trees,  and  cuta  them  in  proper  lengths. 
This  done,  a  man  with  a  tesm  IhB'jab  them  to  the  place,  and 
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arranges  them  properly  assorted.  Another  party  selects  the 
proper  materials  tor  the  roof;  and  still  another  prepares  the 
puncheons  for  the  floor.  The  materials  all  on  the  ground,  the 
raising  takes  place.  The  Jirst  thing  to  be  done  is  the  election 
of  four  corner  men,  whose  hnsiness  it  is  to  notch  and  place 
the  logs.  The  rest  of  the  company  do  the  lifting.  The  cabin 
being  finished,  it  w^  generally  "  warmed  "  by  a  good  "  break- 
down," or  dance.  With  the  use  of  liquor,  these  "  ■« 
s  full  of  spirit  and  hilarity. 


Groing  ti  mill  was  quite  ■in  undeitaLmg  With  the  pioneer. 
It  was,  peihaps  two  oi  three  da.y'joumt.y  to  the  mill,  more 
or  less,  m  proj  ortion  to  the  situation  and  gi  owth  ot  the  neigh- 
borhood. Sometimes  a  pair  of  oxen,  attached  to  a  two-wheeled 
cart,  carried  the  farmer  and  his  grain  on  this  journey;  but 
frequently  he  went  on  horseback,  with  the  bag  of  grain  across 
the  horse's  back,  before  him.  This  was  a  tedious  way  of 
transporting  grain  to  the  mill;  but  his  return  was  anxiously 
waited  for  by  mother  and  children,  all  suifering,  it  may  be, 
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from  the  scarcity  of  floor.  There  are  some  reeollectionB  of 
"going  to  mill"  tliat  bring  with  them  vivid  pictures  of  weary, 
watchful  nights,  when  the  fatlier  did  not  returu  as  proiniaed 
and  expected,  being  delayed  either  by  the  number  of  "  grists  " 
before  him,  or  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  or 
"  traces."  Those  were  the  dismal,  desolate  phases  of  pioneer 
life,  when  the  darkness  closed  in  upon  the  anxious  mother  and 
crying  children;  when  the  winds  beat  upon  the  rude  cabin, 
bringing  to  their  ears  unwelcome  sounds,  laden  with  the  dying 
howls  of  starving  wolves;  when  hunger  pressed  heavily  upon 
helpless  women  and  children. 

Tiie  years  passed  on,  and  the  pioneers  continued  their  toils, 
snbmitted  patiently  to  their  hardships,  until  the  light  of  civil- 
ization and  prosperity  dawned  upon  them  in  open  cornfields, 
waving  in  harvest  luxury,  or  in  neat,  comfortable  dwellings, 
that  were  raised  by  the  side  of  the  cabin  homes.  But  this 
dawn  is  I'apidly  approaching  the  high  noon  of  prosperity.  In 
place  of  the  ever- winding  "  trace,"  the  iron  rail  may  now  be 
seen,  and  for  the  old-fashioned  two-wheeled  cart  we  have  the 
powerful  locomotive.  The  scene  has  been  completely  changed, 
The  forests  have  disappeared,  or  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
being  supplanted  by  cultivated  iields.  On  evei-y  hand  we  may 
behold  evidences  of  this  great  transformation.  Let  us  thank 
God  and  praise  the  pioneers  of  Indiana  for  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and,  having  the  promises  already  fulfilled  in  our 
eyes,  continue  in  the  industry  and  perseverance  tor  which  we 
have  had  so  glorious  an  example. 
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THE    EIGHTEEN    PEESIDENTS    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES  AND  THEIR  OKIGINAL  CABINETS. 

George  Washington,  Va.,  born  Fcbi'imry  33,  1738,  inaugurated  1789, 
aged  S7,  sei-ved  8  years,  died  December  14, 1790,  aged  67;  Tliomaa  Jeffer- 
son, Va.,  Secretary  of  Slate ;  Alexander  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Heury  Knox,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  "War;  Samuel  Osgood,  Maaa,, 
Postmaster  Geueral. 

Jolin  Adams,  Mass.,  born  October  30, 1735,  inaugurated  1797,  aged  83, 
sei-ved  4  years,  died  July  4, 1830,  aged  91 ;  Timotliy  Pickering,  Mass.,  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Oliver  Woolcot,  Ct.,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Jaa.  McHenry. 
Md.,  Secretai'y  of  War;  George  Cabat,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  Navy;  Joseph 
Habersbam,  Ga.,  Postmaster  General. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Va.,  bom  April  3, 1748,  inaugurated  1801,  aged  68, 
BCi'Ted  8  years,  died  July  4,  1836.  aged  83 ;  Jas.  Madison,  Va.,  Secretary  of 
State;  Samuel  Dexter,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Henry  Dearborn, 
Mass.,  Secretary  of  War;  Benjamin  Stoddard,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  Navy; 
Joseph  Habei'sham,  ot.  Postmaster  General. 

James  Madison,  Va.,  born  Marcli  16,  1751,  inaugurated  1809,  aged  58, 
served  8  years,  died  June  28,  1836,  aged  85 ;  Robert  SmllJi,  Md.,  Secretary 
of  State;  Albert  Gallatin,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Wm.  Eustis,  Mass., 
Secretary  of  War;  Pawl  Hamilton,  S.  C,  Secretary  of  Navy;  Gideon  Gran- 
ger, Ot,  Postmastei'  General. 

James  Monroe,  Va.,  born  April  3, 1759,  inaugurated  1817,  aged  59,  served 
8  years,  died  July  4,  1831,  aged  73;  John  Q.  Adams,  Mass.,  Secretary  of 
State ;  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Ga.,  Secretary  of  Treasury ;  John  C.  Calhoun,  8. 
0.,  Secretary  of  War,  Henj.  W.  Crown inshield,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  Navy; 
Return  J.  Meiga,  Ohio,  Postmaster  General. 

John  Q.  Adams,  Mass.,  born  Jtdy  11, 1767,  inaugurated  1835,  aged  58, 
served  4  years,  died  February  3^,  1848,  aged  81  years;  Henry  Clay,  Ey., 
Secretary  of  State ;  Richard  Rush,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Jas.  Bar- 
hour,  Va.,  Sccrctiiry  of  War ;  Samuel  L.  Southard,  M.  J.,  Secretary  of  Navy; 
John  McClean,  Ohio,  Postmaster  General. 

Andrew  Jackson,  S.  C,  born  March  15,  1767,  inaugurated  1829,  aged  63, 
served  8  years,  died  June  8,  1845,  aged  78  years;  Martin  VauBuron,  N.  Y^ 
Secretaiy  of  State;  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  John 
H.  Eaton,  Teno.,  Secretai-y  of  War;  John  Branch,  N.  C,  Secretary  of 
Navy;  Wm.  T.  Barny,  Ky.,  Postmaster  General. 

Martin  VanBuren,  N.  T.,  born  December  5,  1783,  inaugurated  1837,  aged 
65,  served  4  yeai's,  died  December  37,  1862,  aged  80  years;  John  Forsyth, 
Ga.,  Secretary  of  State;  Levi  Woodbuiy,  N.  H.,  Secretary  of  Treasury; 
Joel  R  Poinsett,  S.  C,  Secretary  of  War;  Mahlon  DIckerson,  H",  J.,  Secre- 
tary of  Navy ;  Amos  Kendall,  Ky.,  Postmaster  General. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  Va.,  born  Febraary  9,  1773.  inaugurated  1841, 
aged  6S,  sei'ved  1  month,  died  April  4, 1841,  aged  68  years ;  Daniel  Webster, 
Mass.,  Secretary  of  State;  Thomas  Ewing,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  Treasury; 
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Joint  Bell,  TeEn.,  Secretary  of  "War ;   Geo.  B.  Bulger,  N.  C,  Socrelary  of 
Navy ;  Francis  Granger,  N.  Y.,  Postmaster  General. 

John  Tyler,  Va.,  torn  Marcli  30,  1700,  inaugurated  1841,  aged  51,  serred 
4  years,  died  January  17,  1803,  aged  73  years ;  Daniel  Webster,  Mass.,  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Walter  Foward,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  John  0.  Spen- 
cer, N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  War;  Abel  P.  Upser,  Va.,  Secretai'y  of  Navy; 
Ohas.  A.  Wickliffe,  Ky.,  Postmaster  General. 

Jam^s  K.  Polk,  H".  0.,  bom  November  8, 1795,  inaugurated  1845,  aged  50, 
served  4  years,  died  June  15,  1849,  aged  64 ;  James  Buchanan,  Pa.,  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Robert  J.  Walker,  Miss.,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Wm.  J. 
Marcy,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  War;  George  Bancroft,  Mass.,  Secretary  of 
Navy;  Cave  Johnson,  Tenn.,  PoBtmaaier  General. 

Zachary  Taylor,  Va.,  born  November  34, 1790,  inaugurated  1849,  aged 
65,  served  1  year,  died  July  9, 1850,  aged  6fl  years;  John  M.  Clayton,  Del, 
Secretary  of  State;  Wm.  M.  Meredith,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  George 
W.  Crawford,  Gn.,  Secretary  of  War;  Win.  B.  Preston,  Va.,  Secretary  of 
Navy;  Jacob  Oollamer,  Yt.,  Postmaster  General. 

Millard  Filmore,  N.  Y.,  born  May  7, 1800,  inaugurated  1850,  aged  50, 
served  3  yeai's,  died  March  8, 1874,  aged  74  years ;  Daniel  Webster,  Mass., 
Secretary  of  Sfat«;  Thos.  Corwin,  Ohio,  Seci'etary  of  Treasury:  Olias.  M. 
Conrad,  La.,  Secretary  of  War ;  Wm.  A.  Graham,  N.  C,  Secretary  of  Navy ; 
Nathan  K.  Hal!,  N.  Y.,  Postmaster  General. 

Franklin  Pierce,  N.  H.,  born  November  33, 1804,  inaugurated  1853,  aged 
49,  sei-ved  4  years,  died  October  8, 1808,  aged  65  yeai's;  Wm.  L.  Marcy, 
N.Y.,  Secretaiy  of  State;  Jaa.  GuHirie,  Ey.,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Jet 
ferson  Davis,  Miaa.,  Secretary  of  War;  Jas.  C.  Dobbin,  W.  C,  Secretary  of 
Navy;  Jas.  Campbell,  Pa.,  Postmaster  General. 

James  Buchanan,  Pa.,  born  April  33,  1701,  inaugurated  185";,  aged  66, 
served  4  years,  died  June  1, 1868,  aged  77  years;  Lewis  Cass,  Mich.,  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Howell  Cobb,  Ga.,  Secretary  of  Ti-easury;  John  B.  Floyd, 
Va.,  Secretary  of  War;  Isaac  Toucey,  Ot.,  Secretary  of  Navy;  Aai'on  V. 
Brown,  Tenn.,  Postmaster  General. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Ky.,  born  February  13, 1809,  inaugurated  1861,  aged 
53,  served  4  years,  died  April  15, 18G5,  aged  66 years;  Wm.  H.  Seward,  N.  Y., 
Secretary  of  State;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Ohio, Secretary  of  Treasury;  Simon 
Cameron,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  War;  Gideon  Wells,  Ct.,  Seci-etary  of  Navy; 
Montgomery  Blair,  Mo.,  Postmaster  General. 

Andrew  Johnson,  N.  0.,  born  December  39, 1808,  inaugurated  1865,  aged 
67,  served  4  years;  Wm.  H.  Seward,  H".  Y.,  Secretary  of  State;  Hugh  Mc 
Cuilough,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  EdwinM.  Stanton,  Pa.,  Secretary  of  War; 
Gideon  Wells,  Ct.,  Seci'etaiy  of  Navy ;  Wm.  Denuison,  Ohio,  Postmaster 
General.  " 

Ulyssus  B.  Grant,  Ohio,  bom  April  37,  1833,  inaugurated  1869,  aged  47; 
Hamilton  Fish,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  State;  George  8.  Boutwell,  Mass.,  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury;  John  A-  Kawlins,  111.,  Secretary  of  War;  Adolph  E. 
Borie,  Pa.,  Sociciiny  of  Navy;  Jolin  A.  J.  Creswell,  Md.,  Postmaster 
a«neraL 
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SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE, JULY  4,  1776. 


PLACE   J 


■   BJKTH   AJSD    PEOI^SSION 


John  Hancock Braintree,  Mass 

Samuel  Adams Boston,  Mais.,. 

John  Adams Quinoy,  Mass... 

Thomas  Jefferson Sliadwell,  Ta. . . 

Benjamin  Franklin Boston,  Mass. .. 

Bobert  Morris England'.. 


_.17S7.___         Merch'int. 

..1833 Merthaut 

.-17S5 Lawyei 

..1743...,        Lawyer 

..1755 Printer. 

..1734 Merchant. 


Lewis  Morris Harlem,  N.Y 1726 Farmer. 

Stephen  Hopkijis Scituate,  Mass 1707 Farmer. 

Eoger Blierman Newton,  Mass.. 1731 Shoemaker 

Charles  Carroll- -Annapolis,  Md. 1737 Lawyer. 

Josiaii  Bartlett- -Ameahury,  Mass 1730 Physician, 

William  Whipple Kittery,  Maine 1730 Sailor. 

Robert  T.  Paine Boston,  Mass 1731 Lawyer. 

Philip  Livingston Albany,  N.  T. 1716.- Merchant. 

Francis  Hopkinson Philadelphia,  Pa. 17S7 Lawyer, 

Richard  Stockton Princeton,  N.J. 1730 Lawyer. 

John  Witherspoon Jester,  Scotland 1733 Minister. 

Thomas  Stone Pointon,  Md 1744 Lawyer. 

Tliomaa  Nelson,  Jr York,Va 1788 Soldier. 

William  Hooper Boston,  Mass 1748 Lawyer. 

Abraliam  Clark Elizahethtown,  N.J. ..1736 -.  Lawyer. 

Benjamin.  Rush ...Byberry,  Pa.  ._- -1735 Physician. 

John  Hart Hopewell,  N.J 1708 Fai-mer. 

Mathew  Thornton Ireland -..1741 .Physician. 

George  Clymer Philadelphia,  Pa 1739 Merchant 

Elbridge  Gerry Marblehead,  Mass 1744 Merchant. 

James  Smith Ireland ..1715 Lawyer. 

John  Morton Bidley,  Pa 1734 Sui-veyor. 

George  Ross New  Castle,  Del., 1780 Lawyer. 

Samuel  Huntington Connecticut 1733 Lawyer. 

Bntton  Gwinnett England 1733 Mei'chant. 

LjmanHall Connecticut 1730 Physician. 

George  Walton Virginia 1740 Lawyer. 

George  Wythe Elizabeth  City,  Va....  1736 Lawyer. 

Benjamin  Harrison Berkley,  Va, 1740 Farmer. 

Edward  liutl edge Charleston,  S.  0 1749 Lawyer. 

Francis  L.Lee  _ Sti'atfoi-d,  Va 1734 Farmer, 

Arthur  Middleton Banks  of  Ashley,  S.C..  1743... Lawyer. 

Joseph  Hewes Kingston,  N.  J 1730 Lawyer. 

George  Taylor Ireland 1716 Physician. 

Thomas  McKean Chester  Co.,  Pa. -1734 Lawyer. 

James  Wilson Scotland 1743 Lawyer 

Carter  Easter Newington,  Va. 1736 Farmer, 
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John  Penn .-.Yirgiuia 1741 Lawyer 

Thomaa  Lynch 8t.  Gein'^us,  8.  0 ITiS Lawyer. 

Thomas  Heyward _Bt.  Liikts,  B.  C 1749 Lawyer. 

RIcLard  H.Lee...  .:..-.Stmfer<:l,  Vu __..1733 Soldier. 

Oseaar  Rodoey Dover,  Del 1730  . .. Lawyer. 

■William  Pasca Maryland. __ 1740 -..Lawyer. 

George  Read _. Maryland. _ IIM .Lawyer. 

Samuel  Chase. Marylnnd 1741 Lawyer. 

Oliver  Wolcott Windsor,  Con q nSfl Physician. 

Winism  Ellery Kewpoii,  R,  1 1737 Lawyer. 

William  WilliamB ...Lebanon,  Conn 1731 Politician. 

Francis  Lewis Llandaff,  Wales 1713 Mel-chant. 

William  Floyd Long  Island,  N.  T..-_1784 .Farmeiv 

ABMY  STATISTICS. 

GCKEEAL  Oppicbrs  OF  THE  AitMT. —  General,  William  T.  Sherman,  in 
command;  Lieutenant-General, Philip  H. Sheridan;  Major-Generals,  Win- 
field  8.  Hancock,  J.  M.  Sehofield  and  Irwin  McDowell;  Brigadier-Goner, 
als,  Philip  8.  G.  Cook,  John  Pope,  Oliver  O.  Howai'd,  Alfred  H.  Teny,  E. 
O.  C.  Oi-d,  Ciiristopher  C.  Auger. 

Oboanization  of  tee  Abaty.^  Generals,  1;  Lieutenant-Qenerals,  1; 
Major-Generals,  3;  Brigadier-Generals,  6;  Adjutant,  Quartermaster,  Com- 
missary and  Surgeon  Generals,  with  their  subordiuaies'  Engineers,  SCO; 
Cavalry,  10,000;  Artillery,  3.035;  Infantry,  15,000;  Indian  scouts,  1,000; 
Quartermaster's  department,  3,500.  Total  number  of  enlisted  men  and 
attaches  for  which  rationa  can  be  used,  under  act  of  Congress,  July  15, 
1870,  35,384. 

Pat  OF  THE  Abmy,  PER  Ybab.— General,  $10,603;  Lieutenant-General, 
$8,073;  Major-Generals,  $5,673;  Brigadier-Generals,  $3,918;  Colonels  of 
Engineers,  Ordinance  and  Cavalry,  $3,734;  Lieutenant-Colonels,  $3,436 ; 
Majors,  $3,148;  Captains,  $1,650;  Lieutenants,  $1,449.96;  Colonels  of 
Infantry,  $3,544;  Lieul  en  ant-Colonels,  $3,156;  Majors,  $3,038;  Captains, 
$1,530;  Pirst-Lleutenants,  $1,410 ;  Second-Lieu tenants,  $1,350 ;  Chief  Signal 
ofQcer,  $3,734;  Chaplains,  $1,418. 

There  are  fifteen  military  geographical  divisions  and  departments,  and 
twenly-five  armories  and  arsenals  in  the  United  States. 


COST  OF  THE  I'OUR  UNITED  STATES  WAES. 

Revoluiionaiy  war,  seven  years $    135,183,703 

War  of  1813,  two  and  a  half  years _     107,159,003 

Mexican  war,  two  years __ -_ 60.000,000 

War  of  the  Rebellion,  four  years over  8,000,000,000 


Aggregate-  - 
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Since  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government  eleven,  attempts  have 
been  made  against  its  authority.  1st,  Conspiracy  of  a  few  federal  army 
ofB-Cers,  in  1183,  to  comljine  the  original  thirteen  states  into  one,  and  place 
Washington  in  supreme  command.  3d,  Shay's  insurrection  in  Massachu- 
setla,  in  1787.  3d,  Wliisky  insurrection  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1764.  4th,  By  the 
Hartford  convention,  in  1814.  5th,  In  1820,  on  the  question  of  Uie  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  6th,  Collision  between  the  Legislature 
of  Georgia  and  the  Qoyemment  in  regard  to  the  lands  given  to  the  Creek 
Indians.  7th,  In  1830,  with  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia.  8th,  Was  the 
Infamous  nullifying  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  ia  1833.  9th,  In  1843, 
between  the  suffrage  association  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  State  authori- 
ties. 10th,  On  the  part  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  in  18BG,  who  resisted  the 
authorities  of  the  Government;  and  the  11th  was  the  late  war  of  tlie 
llebellion. 

In  the  Revolutionary  war  the  original  tiiirteeo.  States  furnished  troops 
for  the  army  as  follows :  Deleware,  3,886 ;  Georgia,  3,679 ;  Rhode  Island, 
6,008;  South  Carolina,  6,417:  North  Carolina,  7,383;  New  Jersey,  10,736; 
New  Hamshire,  13,497;  Maryland,  13,913;  New  York,  17,781 ;  Pennsylva- 
aia,  35,678;  Virginia,  26,738;  Connecticut,  31,930;  Massachusetts,  67,907, 
Total.  331,791. 


SIXTEEN  AMERICAN  WAES. 


Dulch 1673 

King  Philip's 1675 

King  William's 1689 

Queen  inna's 1744 

French  and  Indian 1753 

American  RevolntioE -.  1775 

Indian- 1790 

Barbary ___ 1803 


First  Seminole 

Second  Seminole  ., 

Black  Hawk 

Mexican _-. 


Southern  ReboUlon 1861 


TROOPS    FURNISHED    BY    THE    STATES    FOR    THE    UNITED 
STATES  DURING  THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

There  was  enlisted  for  the  three  months  service  191,985  men ;  sis  months, 
19,076  men ;  nine  months,  87,558  men ;  one  year  sei-vice,  394,959  men ;  two 
years,  43,113;  tliree  years,  1,950,792  men,  and  for  the  four  years  service 
1,040  men.  Total,  2,088,533  men.  But  as  many  of  these  re.enllsted,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  were  1,500,000  men  enlisted  and  seiTed  in  the  war  for 
the  Union  from  1861  to  1865.  Of  this  number  5G,00Owere  killed  in  battle, 
85,000  died  of  wounds,  and  184,000  died  in  hospitals  of  diseases. 
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SALARIES   OF   THE   PEmClPAL   (iOVEENMENT 
OFFICIALS. 

The  following  indicates  tlio  increase  iu  tlie  salaries  of  government  offi 
cialB  made  Ijy  vote  of  congress  Maict  third,  1873,  and  popularly  denomi 
nated  the  "  Salary  Grab  Bill." 

Foraieiv    Inereaee. 

President _ __. $35,000    $50,000 

Vice-Pi-esident,  Speaker  of  House,  and  eiglit  Jnstices,  each    8,000      10,000 

Chief  Justice 8,500      10,500 

Seven  Members  of  the  Cabinet each    8,000      10,000 

SIT  Oongressmen  and  74  Senators each    6,000       7,500 

First  afld  Second  Ass't  Sec'y  of  State  and  of  Treasury,  each    3,500       6,000 

Supervising  Archilect 4,000        5,000 

Commissionei-s  of  Customs,  Indiaa  affairs,  Pensions,  Land 

office  and  Agricultui'e 3,000       4,000 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasuiy 8,000       4,000 

First  and  Second  Postmaster  G-enerals  and  Superintendent 

Foreign  Mails - each     3,000        4,000 

First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Audiiora,  each    3,000       4,000 

The  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  representatives  and  senators,  except 
the  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  congressional  employes,  was  dated  back 
two  years,  and  made  to  begin  March  fom-th,  1871.  The  whole  arnonnt  of 
the  increase  is  about  $1,500,000  a  year. 

Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  January  twentieth,  1874,  repealing  the 
"  Salary  Grab  Bill,"  except  as  relates  to  the  president  and  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court;  Provided  Hint  tnllnage  shall  not  be  allowed  for  the  first 
session  of  the  forty-third  congress,  that  all  moneys  appropriated  as  com- 
pensation to  the  members  of  the  forty-second  congress  in  excess  of  the 
mileage  and  allowances  fixed  by  law  at  (he  coramencement  of  said  con- 
gress, and  which  shall  not  have  been  drawn  by  the  members  respectively 
or  which  having  been  drawn  have  been  returned  in  any  form  to  the  United 
States,  are  hereby  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
declared  to  be  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  absolutely,  the  same  as  if 
they  had  never  been  appropriated  as  aforesaid. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MIAMI   YILLdGER    AKD    FEBNOH    SEITLEMKNTS. 

IN  1670,  and  for  many  years  previous,  the  fertile  region 
of  country  now  indnded  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  was  inhabited  by  the  Miami  Confederacy  of 
Indians.  This  league  consisted  of  several  Algonquin  tribes, 
notably  the  Twightwees,  Weae,  Piankeshaws,  and  Shockeys, 
and  WM  formed  at  an  early  period  —  probably  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Seventeenth  century  — ■  for  the  piirpose  of  repelling 
the  invasions  of  the  Iroq^uoie,  or  Pive  Nations,  at  whose  hands 
they  had  suffered  many  severe  defeats.  By  the  frequent  and 
unsnceessful  wars  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  engage,  in 
self  defense,  their  numbers  had  heeome  greatly  reduced,  until, 
at  the  date  mentioned,  they  could  not  muster  more  than  hfteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  warriors.  They  dwelt  in  small  vil- 
lages on  the  banks  of  the  various  rivers  in  Indiana,  and 
extended  their  dominion  as  far  east  as  the  Seioto,  north  to  the 
giTiit  lakes,  and  west  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois.  Their 
principal  settlements  were  scattered  along  the  headwaters  of 
tlie  Great  Miami,  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  the  St.  Joseph, 
of  Lake  Michigan,  the  "Wabash  and  its  tributaries.  Although 
once  important  among  the  nations  of  the  Lalce  region,  they 
had  become  greatly  demoralized  by  repeated  defeats  in  war, 
and  \Fhen  first  visited  by  the  Prench,  their  villages  presented 
a  very  untidy  appearance.  They  were  living  in  constant  terror 
of  the  Five  Nations,  practicing  only  sufficient  industry  to 
pre\'ent  starvation,  and  indulging  all  their  viacious  passions 
to  a  vulgar  extreme. 

Almost  immediately  following  the  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  by  I^a  Salle,  in  1683,  and  a  few  years 
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later  by  James  Marquette,  the  govemment  of  France  began 
to  enconrage  the  policy  of  connecting  its  possessions  in  North 
America  by  a  chain  of  fortifications,  and  trading  posts,  and 
missionary  stations,  extending  from  New  Orleans  on  the 
Bouthwest,  to  Quebec  on  the  northeast.  This  undertaking  was 
inaugurated  by  Lamotte  Cadillac,  who  established  Port  Pont- 
chartrain,  on  the  Detroit  river,  in  1701.  At  this  period  the 
zealous  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  adventurous  French  fur 
traders,  with  their  coarse  blue  and  red  cloths,  line  scarlet, 
guns,  powder,  balls,  Imives,  ribbons,  beads,  vermillioii,  tobacco 
and  rum ;  and  the  careless  rangers,  or  cov/reurs  des  hois,  whose 
chief  vocation  was  conducting  the  canoes  of  the  traders  along 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  made  their  appearance  among  the  Indians 
of  Indiana.  The  pious  Jesuits  held  up  the  cross  of  Christ 
and  unfolded  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  broken 
Indian,  to  these  astonished  savages,  while  the  speculating 
traders  offered  them  fire  water  and  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise in  exchange  for  their  peltries,  and  the  rangers,  shaking 
loose  every  tie  of  blood  and  kindred,  identified  themselves 
with  the  savages,  and  sank  into  utter  barbarism. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  always  cordially  i-eceived  by 
the  Miami  tribes.  These  Indians  would  listen  patiently  to 
the  strange  theory  of  the  Savior  and  salvation,  manifest  a 
willing  belief  in  all  they  heard,  and  then,  as  if  to  entertain 
their  visitors  in  return,  they  would  tell  them  the  story  of  their 
own  simple  faith  in  the  Manatous,  and  stalk  off  with  a  groan 
of  dissatisfaction  because  the  missionaries  would  not  accept 
their  theory  with  equal  courtesy.  Missionary  stations  were 
established  at  an  early  day  in  all  of  the  principal  villages,  and 
the  work  of  instructing  and  converting  the  savages  was  began 
in  earnest.  The  order  of  religious  exercises  established  at  the 
missions  established  among  the  Miamis  was  nearly  the  same 
as  that  among  other  Indians.  Early  in  the  morning  the  mis- 
sionaries would  assemble  the  Indians  at  the  church,  or  the  hut 
used  for  tliat  purpose,  and,  after  prayers,  the  savages  were 
taught  concerning  the  Catholic  religion.  These  exercises  were 
always  followed  by  singing,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
congregation  was  dismissed,  the  Christians  only  remaining  to 
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take  part  at  maea.  This  service  was  generally  followed  bj 
pi'ajers.  Daring  the  forenoon  the  priests  were  generally 
engaged  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  consoling  those  who  were 
laboring  under  any  affliction.  After  noon  another  s 
held  in  the  church,  at  which  all  tlie  Indiana  were  p 
appear  in  their  finery,  and  where  each,  without  regard  to  rank 
or  age,  answered  the  questions  pnt  by  the  misaionary.  This 
exercise  was  concluded  by  einging  hymns,  the  words  of  which 
had  been  set  to  airs  familiar  to  the  aavage  ear.  In  the  even- 
ing all  assembled  again  at  the  church  for  instruction,  to  hear 
prayers,  and  to  sing  their  favorite  hymna.  The  Miamis  were 
always  highly  pleased  with  the  latter  exercise. 

Aside  from  the  character  of  the  religions  services  which 
constituted  a  chief  attraction  in  tlie  Miami  villages  of  Indiana 
while  the  early  Trench  misaionariea  were  among  them,  the 
traveler's  attention  would  first  be  engaged  with  the  pecnliari- 
ties  of  the  fur  trade,  which,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Seventeenth  century,  was  monopolized  bj'  the  French.  This 
trade  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  carriers,  or  rangers,  who 
were  engaged  to  conduct  canoes  on  the  lakes  and  rivera,  and 
to  carry  burdens  of  merchandise  from  Detroit  to  the  principal 
Miami  villages,  where  the  traders  exchanged  their  wares  for 
valuable  furs,  which  they  transported  to  the  nearest  trading 
post  affording  them  the  moat  available  market  Tiiis  traffic 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  those  whose  wealth  enabled  them 
to  engage  vessels,  canoes,  and  carriers,  for  there  were  hundreds 
scattered  through  the  various  Indian  villages  of  Indiana,  at 
almost  any  time  during  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who  carried  their  packs  of  merchandise  and  fura  by 
means  of  leather  strapa  suspended  from  their  shoulders,  or 
with  the  straps  resting  against  their  foreheads. 

Kum  and  brandy  were  freely  introduced  by  these  traders, 
and  always  found  a  ready  sale  among  the  Miami  Indians.  A 
Frenchman,  writing  of  the  evils  which  resulted  from  the  intro- 
duction of  spirituoua  liquors  among  these  savages,  remarked: 
"The  distribution  of  it  is  made  in  the  usual  way;  that  is  to 
say,  a  certain  number  of  persona  have  delivered  to  each  of 
them  a  quantity  sulficient  to  get  drunk  with,  so  that  the  whole 
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have  been  drtmb  over  eight  days.  They  begin  to  drink  in  the 
villages  ae  soon  aa  the  son  is  down,  and  every  night  the  fields 
echo  with  the  most  hideoas  howling." 

In  those  early  days  the  Miami  villages  of  the  Maumee, 
those  of  the  "Weaa  about  Oniatenon,  on  the  Wabash,  and  those 
of  the  Painkeshaws  around  Vincennes,  were  the  central  points 
of  the  fur  trade  in  Indiana.  Trading  posts  were  established 
at  these  places  and  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  1719,  although  for 
twenty  yeai's  previous  the  French  traders  and  missionaries  had 
frequently  visited  them.  A  permanent  mission,  or  church 
was  established  at  the  Painkeshaw  village,  near  Vincennes,  in 
1749,  by  Father  Meurin,  and  in  the  following  year  a  small  fort 
was  erected  there  by  order  of  tlie  French  government.  It  was 
in  that  year  that  a  small  fort  was  erected  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash  river.  Tiieae  posts  soon  drew  a  large  number  of 
French  traders  around  them,  and  in  1756  they  had  become 
quite  impoi'tant  settlements,  with  a  mixed  population  of 
French  and  Indian. 

At  this  date  the  English  became  powerful  competitors  for 
the  trade  with  the  Indians  in  Indiana,  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Old  French  War,  in  1759-60, 
when  Canada  and  its  dependencies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  this  monopoly  passed  over  to  the  English,  Kotwith- 
Btaijding  tills  change  in  the  government  of  the  country,  the 
French  who  had  settled  around  the  principal  trading  posts  in 
Indiana,  with  a  few  exceptions,  swore  allegience  to  the  British 
government,  and  were  permitted  to  occupy  their  lands  in  peace 
and  enjoy  the  slight  improvements  which  they  had  wrought. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1762,  while  the  Indians  in  the 
Northwest  seemed  to  be  quite  reconciled  to  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  English  traders  were  beginning  to  carry  on 
a  successful  traffic  with  the  tribes  that  dwelt  between  the  lakes 
and  the  Ohio,  Pontiae,  the  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  and  the  head 
of  a  loose  confederacy  of  the  Wyandotts,  Pottawattoraies, 
Chippewas,  and  Ottawas  —  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  Indians 
residing  in  Michigan  and  Western  Canada —  was  secretly  pre- 
paring his  forces  for  a  desperate  war  on  the  English.  This 
great  scheme  was  ably  projected,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  sue- 
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cessfully  carried  out.  With  a  view  to  increasing  the  strength 
and  numbers  of  his  confederacy,  Pontiac  circulated  among  the 
different  tribes  the  false  report  that  the  English  had  formed 
the  design  of  driving  the  Indians  from  the  country.  By  this 
crafty  policy  he  brought  to  his  assistance,  in  the  spring  of 
1763,  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas, 
Pottawattomies,  Sacs,  Foxes,  Menominees,  Miamis,  and  other 
Indiana  tribes,  the  Shawanos,  Wyandotts,  and  factions  of 
many  other  tribes,  and  was  indeed  ready  to  strike  the 
contemplated  blow. 

The  attack  was  made  on  all  the  British  forts  or  trading 
poste  of  the  Northwest  in  the  month  of  May,  1763,  and  the 
infuriated  Indians,  without  much  opposition,  took  possession 
of  the  posts  of  Michilimaclfinac,  Green  Bay,  St.  Joseph,  Oniate- 
non,  Miami,  Sandusky,  Pi-eaqne  Isle,  Leeboeuf,  and  Yenango,. 
These  places,  with  tlie  exception  of  Micliilimackinac,  were  but 
slightly  fortified,  being  merely  trading  posts  with  only  a  light 
garrison.  A  number  of  English  traders,  who  wefe  residing 
at  the  posts,  were  butchered,  while  not  a  Frenchm'an  vras 
injui'ed.  Some  of  the  English  escaped,  others  were  taken 
pfiponers,  and  were  either  burned,  butcliered,  or  afterwards 
released.  Some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  this  furious 
onset  are  fall  of  horror.  Tl\e  massacre  at  Fort  Mi  chili  macki- 
nac  was  without  a  parallel,  seventy  Englislimen  being  merci- 
lessly slaughtered  in  less  than  half  an  honr. 

This  war  or  outbreak  was  the  result  of  French  misrepre- 
sentation. The  French  were  jealous  of  the  English,  and, 
smai'ting  under  tlieir  own  defeats,  goaded  the  Indians  to  des- 
peration by  designing  falsehoods  and  promises  which  they 
never  intended  to  fulfill. 

The  siege  of  Detroit  was  conducted  by  Pontiac  himself ;  but 
tliis  post,  as  also  Fort  Rtt,  withstood  the  storm  of  Indian 
vengeance  until  the  forces  of  Colonel  Bradstroet  on  the  one 
hsnd,  and  Colonel  Bouquettc  on  the  other,  brought  relief  to 
the  tired  gaiTisous.  The  British  array  penetrated  the  Indian 
country,  and  forced  the  savages  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  on 
the  tilth  of  December,  1764,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was. 
proclaim  I'd. 
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From  this  date  until  17T4,  the  Indians  who  occupied  the 
coantrj  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river  remained  at  peace  with 
the  English,  although  in  the  meantime  many  English  colonists, 
contrary  to  the  proclamation  of  the  king,  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  Indians,  continued 
to  make  settlements  on  Indian  lands. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1764,  General  Gage,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  peaceful  intent  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  French  inhabitants 
then  residing  in  the  territory,  extending  to  them  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  French  under  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  Canada,  and  on  the  nintli  of  July,  1765,  M.  de  St. 
Ange,  who  was  at  that  time  the  French  commandant  at  Fort 
Charters,  in  Illinois,  evacuated  that  post  and  retired  with  his 
little  garrison  to  St.  Louis.  A  detachment  of  English  troops 
then  took  possession  of  the  evacuated  post,  and  Captain  Ster- 
ling, the  British  commandant,  established  his  headquarters 
there.  Nearly  all  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
of  Illinois  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  continued  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  possessions,  a  few  only  removing  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  authority  of  France  was 
still  in  force,  altliough  the  country  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards. 

When  the  British  extended  dominion  over  the  territory  of 
Indiana  by  placing  garrisons  at  the  various  trading  posts  in 
1764—5,  the  total  number  of  French  families  within  its  limits 
did  not  probably  exceed  eighty  or  ninety  at  Vincennes,  about 
fourteen  at  Fort  Ouiatenon,  on  the  "Wabash,  and  nine  or  ten 
at  the  confluence  of  the  St,  Joseph  and  St.  Mary's  rivers,  near 
the  Twightwee  village.  At  Detroit  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
tliat  post,  there  were  about  one  thousand  French  residents, 
men, '  women  and  children.  The  remainder  of  the  Fi'ench 
population  in  the  Northwest  resided  principally  at  Kaskaskia, 
Cahokia,  Prairie  du  Koeher,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
vdllages  ;  and  the  whole  French  population,  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  tliree  thousand  souls. 
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The  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  adopted 
immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  was  not  calculatsd  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  fertile  country  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  king's  proclamation,  issued  almost 
immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  prohibited  his 
subjects  from  "  making  any  purchases  or  settlements  what- 
ever, or  taking  possession  of  any  of  the  lands  beyond  the 
source  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
from  the  west  or  northwest."  In  pursnance  of  this  policy 
the  government  rejected  the  urgent  offers  of  various  wealthy 
and  entei-prieing  individuals  to  establish  English  colonies  in 
the  West.  However  we  hear  of  nothing  that  disturbed  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  the  French  settlements  in  Indiana,  until 
a  proclamation  of  General  Gage,  in  1772,  declared  that — 
"  Whereas,  many  persons,  contrary  to  the  positive  ordere  of 
the  king  upon  the  subject,  have  undertalien  to  make  settle- 
ments beyond  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  treaties  made  with 
the  Indian  nations,  which  boundaries  ought  to  serve  as  a  bar- 
rier between  the  whites  and  said  nations,  and  a  great  number 
of  persons  have  established  themselves,  particularly  on  the 
river  Ouabache,  where  they  lead  a  wandering  hfe,  without 
government,  and  without  laws,  interrupting  the  free  course 
of  trade,  destroying  the  game,  and  causing  infinite  disturbance 
in  the  country,  which  occasions  considerable  injury  to  the 
affairs  of  the  king  as  well  As  to  those  of  the  Indians,  His 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order,  and  by  these  presents, 
orders  are  given  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  all  those  who 
have  established  themselves  on  ■  lands  upon  the  Ouabache, 
whether  at  St.  Vincent  [Vincennes]  or  elsewhera,  to  quit  thoat 
countries  iustantly  and  without  delay,  and  to  retire  at  their 
choice  into  some  one  of  the  colonies  of  His  Majesty,  where 
they  will  be  received  and  treated  as  the  other  subjects  of  His 
Majesty." 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Post  Vincennes  replied  to  this 
official  document  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  stating  that  their  possessions  were  held  by  "  sacred 
titles,"  that  the  French  settlement  of  that  place  was  of 
"  seventy  years  standing,"   and  that  their   "  land   had    been 
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granted  by  order  and  under  the  protection  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty."  To  this  GeBeral  Gage  made  answer,  demand- 
ing the  proof  of  their  assertions,  which  he .  descried  "  to  be 
transported  to  the  feet  of  Hie  Majesty,"  and  leaving  them 
meanwhile  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  dwellings  and 
lands. 
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clabk's   celebkated  expedition. 

FEOM  1673  to  1778  there  is  but  little  to  record  in  the 
history  of  Indiana.  The  "Western  settlements  were  for 
the  most  part  neglected  by  the  English  colonists,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  between  them  and  the  British  Government,  and 
the  few  French  settlers,  aside  from  their  efforts  to  instigate 
another  Indian  war  against  the  English  colonies,  then  strug- 
gling for  independence,  did  but  little  worthy  of  notice.  In 
this  endeavor  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  give  the  settlers  on 
the  borders  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  con- 
siderable trouble  and  uneasiness.  Indian  depredations  were 
common  occurrences,  and  at  intervals  a  merciless  slaughter 
pervaded  the  frontier  settlements,  Dunmore's  expedition  did 
much  to  discourage  the  Indians  from  a  continuance  of  these 
outrages,  but  not  until  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Colonel 
George  Kogers  Clark  penetrated  the  Western  country  was  the 
French  and  Indian  power  in  Indiana  completely  broken. 

It  was  in  1775  that  Colonel  Clark's  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  French  settlements  in  Indiana  and  lUinoia, 
and  in  the  following  spring  he  visited  them  with  a  view  to 
having  thera  annexed  to  Virginia.  In  pursuance  of  this  end 
he  assembled  the  people  at  Harrodstown,  Ky.,  and  requested 
them  to  elect  delegates,  with  power  to  treat  with  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  respecting  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  It 
was,  at  that  time,  the  intention  of  Colonel  Clark,  if  suitable 
conditions  could  be  procured,  to  have  the  inhabitants  of  these 
"Western  settlements  declare  themselves  citizens  of  that  State, 
otherwise  to  establish  an  independent  government.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Harrodstown  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1776,  and 
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George  Kogers  Clark  and  Gabriel  Jones  elected  delegates  to 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  with  instructions  to  present  a  peti- 
tion to  that  body,  praying  the  Assembly  to  accept  thera  as 
such.  The  papers  were  prepared  and  in  a  few  days  they  set 
out  for  Williamsburg  in  the  hope  of  arriving  before  the  As- 
sembly, then  sitting,  should  rise.  They  proceeded  on  their 
journey  as  far  as  Bottetourt  county  and  there  learned  that 
they  were  too  iate,  for  the  Assembly  had  already  adjourned. 
At  this  point  they  resolved  to  wait  for  the  fall  session.  When 
it  was  convened  Messrs.  Clark  and  Jones  presented  their  cre- 
dentials. The  Assembly  resolved  that  the  Western  delegates 
could  not  take  their  seats  as  members,  but  that  their  business 
shonld  be  attended  to.  "  It  was  late  in  the  session,"  says 
Clark,  "before  we  got  a  complete  establishment  of  a  county 
by  the  name  of  Kentucky."  He  continues:  "The  command- 
ants of  the  different  towns  of  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  I  knew 
were  busily  engaged  in  exciting  the  Indians.  Their  reduction 
became  my  first  object  —  expecting,  probably,  that  it  might 
open  a  field  for  further  action.  I  sent  two  young  hunters  to 
those  places  (in  the  summer  of  1777)  as  spies,  with  proper 
instructions  for  their  conduct,  to  prevent  suspicion.  Neither 
did  they,  nor  any  one  in  Kentucky,  ever  know  my  design  until 
it  was  ripe  for  execution.  They  returned  to  Harrodstown 
with  all  the  information  I  could  reasonably  have  expected.  I 
found  from  them  that  they  had  but  Kttle  expectation  of  a 
visit  from  us,  but  that  things  were  kept  in  good  order,  the 
militia  trained,  etc.,  that  they  might,  in  case  of  a  visit,  be  pre- 
pared—  that  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  French  inhabitants  against  the  Americans,  not- 
withstanding they  could  discover  traces  of  affection  in  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  When  I  left  Kentuclty,  October  first,  1777, 
I  plainly  saw  that  every  eye  was  turned  toward  me,  as  if 
expecting  some  stroke  in  their  favor.  Some  doubted  my 
return,  expecting  that  I  would  join  the  army  in  Virginia.  I 
left  them  with  reluctance,  promising  them  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly return  to  their  assistance,  which  I  had  predetermined. 
On  my  arrival  at  Williamsburg,  I  remained  a  considerable 
time  settling  the  accounts  of  the  Kentucky  militia  and  making 
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remarks  of  everything  I  saw  or  beard,  that  could  lead  me  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  those  in  power,  JBur- 
goyne's  army  having  been  captured,  and  things  seeming  to 
wear  a  pleasing  aspect,  on  the  tenth  of  December  I  communi- 
cated my  design  to  Governor  Henry.  At  first  he  seemed  to 
he  fond  of  it;   but  to  detach  a  party  at  so  great  a  distance, 
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(although  the  service  performed  might  be  of  great  utility,) 
appeared  daring  and  hazardous,  as  notliing  but  secrecy  could 
give  success  to  the  enterprise.  To  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Assembly,  then  sitting,  would  be  dangerous,  as  it  would  soon 
be  known  throughout  the  frontiers;  and  probably  the  flrst 
prisoner  taken  by  the  Indians  would  give  the  alarm,  which 
would  end  in  the  cf-rtain  destruction  of  tlie  party,     -He  had 
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several  private  councils,  composed  of  select  gentlemen.  After 
taaking  every  inquiry  into  my  proposed  plan  of  operations, 
^aad  particularly  that  of  a  retreat  in  case  of  misfortune,  across 
the  Mississippi  into  the  Spanish  territory,)  the  expedition  was 
resolved  upon;  and  aa  an  encouragement  to  those  who  would 
engfige  in  said  service,  an  instrument  of  writing  was  signed, 
wherein  those  gentlemen  promised  to  use  their  influence  to 
procure  from  the  Assembly  three  hundred  acres  of  land  for 
each  in  case  of  success.  The  Governor  and  Council  so  warmly 
engaged  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  that  I  had  very  little 
trouble  in  getting  matters  adjusted;  and  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  1778,  received  my  instructions,  and  £1,300  tor  the 
use  of  the  expedition,  with  an  order  on  Pittsburg  for  boats, 
ammunition,  etc.  Finding,  from  the  Governor's  conversation 
in  general  to  me,  on  the  subject,  that  he  did  not  wish  an 
implicit  attention  tfl  his  instructions  should  prevent  my  exe- 
cuting any  thing  that  would  manifestly  tend  to  the  good  of 
the  puhlic,  on  the  fourth  I  set  forward,  clothed  witli  all  the 
authority  that  I  wished.  I  advanced  to  Major  William  Smith 
£150  to  recruit  men  on  Holston,  and  to  meet  me  in  Kentucky, 
Captain  Leonard  Helm,  of  Fauquier,  and  Captain  Joseph 
Bowman,  of  Frederick,  were  to  raise  each  a  company,  and  on 
the  [first?]  February  arrive  at  Red  Stone  Old  Fort. 

"  Being  now  in  the  country  where  all  arrangements  were  to 
be  made,  I  appointed  Captain  William  Harrod,  and  many 
other  ofiicers,  to  the  recruiting  service;  and  contracted  foi 
flour  and  other  stores  that  I  wanted,  «  »  *  *  j 
received  information  from  Captain  Helm  that  several  gentle- 
men took  pains  to  counteract  hia  interest  in  recruiting,  as  no 
8uch  service  was  known  of  by  the  Assembly.  Consequently  he 
had  to  send  to  the  Governor  to  get  his  conduct  ratiiied.  I 
found  also  opposition  to  our  interest  in  the  Pittsburg  country. 
As  the  whole  was  divided  into  violent  parties  between  the 
Virginians  and  Pennsylvaniana,  respecting  the  territory,  the 
idea  of  men  being  raised  for  the  State  of  Virginia  affected  the 
vulgar  of  the  one  party;  and  as  my  real  instructions  were 
kept  concealed,  and  only  an  instrument  from  the  Governor, 
written  designedly  for  deception,  was  made  public,  wherein  I 
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was  authorized  to  raise  men  for  the  defense  of  Kentucky, 
many  gentlemen  of  both  parties  conceived  it  to  be  injiiriona 
to  the  public  interest  to  draw  off  men  at  so  critical  a  moment 
for  the  detense  of  a  few  detached  inhabitants,  who  had  better 
be  removed,  etc.  These  circumstances  caused  some  confusion 
in  the  recruiting  service.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Major  Smith,  by  express,  informing  me 
that  he  had  raised  four  companira  on  Hoiston,  to  be  marched 
immediately  to  Kentucky,  agreeably  to  his  orders;  another 
express  from  Kentucky  informed  me  that  they  had  gained  con- 
siderable strength  since  I  left  that  quarter." 

With  such  forces  as  he  could  raise,  Colonel  Clark  moved 
forward  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  disclosed  his  plans 
to  his  troops,  at  which  many  of  them  deserted  him.  At  this 
point,  Clark,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  force,  resolved  to 
commence  operations  in  Illinois,  where  the  settlements  were 
smaller,  and  where  the  Indians  were  less  an  object  of  terror. 
At  this  time  the  conquest  of  Vincennes  was  among  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  He  moved  toward  Kaskaskia;  and, 
"  on  t3ie  fourth  of  July,"  says  Clark's  memoir,  "  in  the  eve- 
ning, we  got  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  where  we  lay 
until  near  dark,  keeping  spies  ahead,  after  which  we  com 
menced  our  march,  and  took  possession  of  a  house  wherein  a 
large  family  lived,  on  the  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  town.  We  were  informed 
that  the  people,  a  few  days  before,  were  under  arms,  but  had 
concluded  that  the  cause  of  the  alarm  was  without  founda- 
tion; and  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  great  number  of  men 
in  town,  but  that  the  Indians  had  generally  left  it,  and  at  pres- 
ent all  was  quiet.  We  soon  procured  a  sufficiency  of  vessels, 
the  more  in  ease  to  convey  us  across  the  river.  *  «  *  « 
With  one  of  the  divisions,  I  marched  to  the  fort,  and  ordered 
the  other  two  into  different  quarters  of  the  town.  If  I  met 
with  no  resistence,  at  a  certain  signal  a  shout  was  to  be  given, 
and  certain  parts  were  to  be  immediately  possessed;  and  the 
men  of  each  detachment  who  could  speak  the  French  language, 
were  to  run  through  every  street  and  proclaim  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  inform  the  inhabitants  that  every  person   who 
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appeared  in  the  streets  would  be  shot  down.  This  disposition 
had  its  desired  effect.  In  a  very  little  time  we  had  complete 
possession;  and  every  avenue  was  guarded,  to  prevent  any 
escape,  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  other  villages  in  case  of  oppo- 
sition. Various  orders  bad  been  isBued,  not  worth  mentioning. 
I  don't  suppose  greater  silence  over  reigned  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  place  than  did  at  this  at  present;  not  a  person  to 
be  seen,  not  a  word  to  bo  heard  from  tliem  for  some  time;  but, 
designedly,  the  greatest  noise  kept  up  by  our  troops  through 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  patrols  continually  the  whole 
night  around  it;  as  intercepting  any  information  was  a  capital 
object;  and  in  about  two  hours  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
were  disarmed,  and  informed  that  if  one  was  taken  attempting 
to  make  his  escape,  be  should  be  immediately  put  to  death." 


CHAPTEE  III. 

OLAKK'B   BXPKDinOK,    CONTINUED 

AFTER  Colonel  Clark,  through  bloodless  means,  had 
excited  the  terror  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Kaskas- 
kia,  he  sui-prised  them  and  won  their  firm  confidence  and 
lasting  friendship  by  performing  many  acts  of  generosity 
unexpected  by  them.  On  the  fifth  of  July,  he  caused  a  few  of 
the  principal  men  of  the  village  to  be  arrested  and  put  in 
irons.  This  occurrence  caused  the  priest  of  the  village. 
Father  Gibault,  and  several  of  the  principal  settlers,  to  call 
upon  Clark  and  plead  for  liberty  to  assemble  peaceably  in  their 
little  church,  and  take  leave  of  eacli  other.  Colonel  Clark 
calmly  replied  that  he  had  nothing  against  their  religion ;  that 
they  might  do  as  they  had  requested,  but  that  they  must  not 
venture  out  of  the  town. 

Accordingly  the  trembling  Frenchmen  assembled   at  the 
church,  where  they  laid  the  burden  of  their   troubles  at  the 
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lOerf  of  the  cross.  After  a  long  and  devout  service,  they 
returned  to  their  dwellings.  A  deputation  of  the  principal 
citizens  again  waited  on  the  conqueror,  and  represented  that 
the  inhabitants  could  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  property, 
knowing  that  their  situation  was  the  fate  of  war,  but  that  they 
desired  not  to  be  separated  from  their  wives  and  children,  and 
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that  some  clothes  and  provisions  might  be  allowed  for  their 
support.  In  reply,  Colonel  Clark  asked  the  Frenchmen  if 
they  regarded  the  Virginians  as  savages.  "  Do  you  think," 
said  he,  "  that  Americans  intend  to  atrip  women  and  children, 
or  take  the  bread  out  of  tlieir  months?  My  countrymen  dis- 
dain to  make  war  upon  helpless  innocence.     It  was  to  prevent 
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tte  ioiTora  of  ludian  butchery  upon  our  own  wives  and 
children,  that  we  have  taken  arms  and  penetrated  into  this 
remote  stronghold  of  British  and  Indian  barbarity,  and  not 
the  despicable  prospect  of  plunder."  He  told  them  that  the 
King  of  France  had  united  his  powerful  arms  with  those  of 
America;  and  that  the  war  for  independence  would  not  prob- 
ably long  continue;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  which 
side  they  pleased,  without  the  least  danger  to  eitlier  their 
property  or  their  families.  Nor  would  tJieir  i-cligion  be  a 
source  of  disagreement,  as  all  religions  wei'e  regarded  with 
equal  respect  in  the  eye  of  the  American  law,  and  tliat  any 
insult  offered  it  would  be  immediately  pnnisliod.  He  concluded 
by  telling  them  to  go  and  inform  their  fellow-citizens  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  conduct  themselves  as  usual,  without  the 
least  apprehension;  and  that  their  friends  who  were  in  con- 
finement should  be  released  immediately. 

This  speech  dispelled  the  gloom  that  was  resting  on  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  togetlier  witii  the  intelligence 
that  an  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States  had 
been  effected,  induced  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  State  of  Tirginia.  So  effective  was  the  impression  which 
Clark  produced  upon  them,  that  a  volunteer  company  of 
French  militia  joined  his  forces. 

Having  brought  the  settlements  of  Illinois  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Virginia,  Colonel  Clark  next  turned  his  attention 
to  Vincennes.  Believing  that  Father  Gibault  was  inclined  to 
the  American  intei-est,  he  consulted  him  on  the  subject  of 
excluding  the  British  power  from  that  post.  The  priest  at 
once  suggested  a  plan  of  operations.  The  Groveruor  of  Vin- 
cennes, he  said,  had  gone  to  Detroit  on  business;  and  the 
inhabitants  could  easily  be  induced  to  declare  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  Americans.  He  offered  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  accomplishing  this  result.  Clark  was  pleased  with  the 
plans;  and  the  priest,  with  some  attendants,  immediately  set 
out  for  Vincennes.  Having  arrived,  they  spent  a  day  or  two 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  war  to  the  people. 

The  French  inhabitants  unanimously  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  went  in  a  body  to  the  church,  where  the  oath  of 
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allegiance  was  admiaietered  to  them  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner. An  officer  wae  elected,  and  the  fort  was  immediately 
garrisoned  in  defense  of  the  Amei'iean  flag  which  was  unfurled 
over  thein.  Thne,  for  the  first  time,  through  the  good  of&ees 
of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Olark,  tlie  territory  inchided  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Indiana  was  placed  under 
the  Aineriean  flag. 

These  events  worted  a  great  change  in  the  httle  settlement 
of  Vineciines.  The  Indians  were  alike  ^tonished  and  de- 
lighted; and  the  white  people  put  on  a  new  face,  and  "began 
to  act  like  freemen."  With  a  garrison  of  their  own,  and  the 
United  States  to  assist  and  protect  tliem,  tlieir  actions  toward 
the  Indians  were  immediately  changed.  They  talked  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  telling  the  Indians  that  their  father, 
the  King  of  Finance,  had  awakened  from  iiis  long  sleep,  and 
was  angry  at  them  for  fighting  for  the  English;  that  they 
would  advise  them  to  make  peace  with  the  Americans  as  soon 
as  they  could;  otherwise  they  might  expect  tJie  land  to  be 
very  bloody.  The  Indians  began  to  think  seriously,  and  the 
cause  of  the  Americans  began  to  prosper  in  the  west. 

As  soon  as  tlie  news  of  the  peaceful  concLuest  of  Vincennes 
reached  Colonel  Clark  at  Kaskaskia,  he  appointed  Captain  Hehn 
to  the  command  of  the  post,  and  also  appointed  him  agent  for 
Indian  affairs  in  the  department  of  the  Wabash.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  17Y8,  Captain  Helm  set  out  from  Kaskas- 
kia to  assume  charge  of  affairs  at  Vincennes.  He  took  with 
him  a  speech  and  a  belt  of  wampum  from  Colonel  Olark,  for 
"  The  Grand  Door  to  the  Wabash,"  or  the  Tobacco's  Son,  as 
the  leading  Piankeshaw  chief  was  called  by  the  Indians.  He 
arrived  safe  at  Vincennes,  and  was  received  with  acclamations 
by  the  people.  After  the  usual  ceremony  was  over,  he  sent 
for  the  "  Grand  Door,"  and  delivered  to  him  the  speech  from 
the  "Big  Knife."  The  great  chief  informed  the  captain  that 
he  was  happy  to  see  him  —  one  of  the  Big  Knife's  chiefs  — 
in  his  town.  It  wa«  here,  he  said,  that  he  had  joined  the 
English  against  him;  he  confessed  that  they  had  always 
looked  gloomy,  and  seemed  inclined  to  join  the  Americans; 
but.  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  demanded  time  to  con- 
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sider  Clark's  message,  and  consult  liis  counsellors  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  several  days,  Captain  Helm  was  invited  to  the 
council,  where  he  was  informed,  by  the  "Grand  Door,"  that 
the  chiefs  had  mutually  considered  his  case,  and  had  come  to 
a  proper  understan( '  '    '      in  the  English  and 
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the  Americans;  they  were  satisiied  that  the  Big  Knife  was 
right,  and  that  they  would  tell  all  the  Indians  on  the  "Wabash 
to  bloody  tlie  land  no  more  for  the  English.  TJie  ttrand 
Door  jumped  up,   strucli   his  bi-east,   called  himself  a  man 
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and  a  warrior;  said  that  he  was  now  a  Big  Knife;  and  took 
Captain  Helm  by  the  hand.  Hia  example  was  followed  by  all 
present,  and  the  council  was  concluded  with  merriment.  In 
a  short  time,  all  the  tribes  of  the  Miami  Confederacy  came  to 
Vincennes,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Americana. 

The  British  interest  lost  ground  daily  in  Indiana,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  influence  of  the  Americans  reached  the  villages  of 
the  St.  Joseph,  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  oth^r  places,  with  good 
results.  Governor  Henry,  of  Virginia,  was  constantly  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  American  power  in  the  west,  and  in 
October,  1778,  the  General  Assembly  of  that  State  passed  an 
act  providing  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  "who  are  already  settled,  or  shall  hereafter  set- 
tle, on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio,  shall  be  included  in  a 
distinct  county,  which  shall  be  called  Illinois  County/  and 
the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council,  may  appoint  a  county  lieutenant,  or  eommandant-in- 
chietj  in  that  county,  during  pleasure,  who  shall  appoint  and 
commission  so  many  deputy  commandants,  militia  oflieers, 
and  commissariea,  as  he  shall  think  proper,  in  the  different 
districts,  during  pleasure;  all  of  whom,  before  they  enter  into 
oflice,  shall  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  this  Commonwealth, 
and  the  oath  of  office,  according  to  the  form  of  their  own  reh- 
gion.  Ail  civil  officers  to  which  the  inhabitante  have  been 
accustomed,  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  shall  be  chosen  by  a  majonty  of  the 
citizens  in  their  respective  districts,  to  be  convened  for  that 
pui'pose,  by  the  county  lieutenant  or  commandant,  or  hia 
deputy,  and  shall  be  commissioned  by  tlie  said  county  lieu- 
tenant or  commandant-in-eliief." 

But  before  the  provisions  of  this  law  could  be  carried  into 
effect  over  the  territoiy  of  Indiana,  Henry  Hamilton,  tlie 
British  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Detroit,  collected  an  army 
consisting  of  about  thirty  regulars,  flffcy  French  volunteers 
and  four  hundred  Indians.  Marching  at  the  head  of  this 
force,  he  passed  down  the  Wabash  and  took  possession  of  Vin- 
cennes in  December,  1778. 

When  Governor  Hamilton  entered  Vincennes  there  were  but 
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two  Americans  in  tlie  place.*  Thej  were  the  Oommandant^ 
Oapt.  Helm,  and  a  man  named  Henry.  The  latter  had  a 
cannon  well  charged  and  placed  in  the  open  fort  gate,  while 
Helm  stood  by  it  with  a  lighted  match  in  his  hand.  When 
Hamilton  and  his  troops  approached  within  hailing  distance,, 
the  American  officer,  in  a  loud  voice,  cried  out,  "Halt!" 
This  stopped  Hamilton's  approach,  and  in  reply  he  demanded 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  Helm  exclaimed,  "  No  man  shall 
enter  here  until  I  know  the  terms."  Hamilton  answered, 
"  You  shall  have  the  honors  of  war,"  and  then  the  fort  was 
suiTendered,  with  its  gai-riaon  of  one  officer  and  one  private. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  population  to  defend  the  town. 
Oapt,  Helm  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  a  number  of  the  French 
inhabitants  were  disarmed. 


CHAi'TER   IV. 

claek's  celebrated  maech  against  vikoennes. 

%  J7"ITH  the  reduction  of  Vincennes  by  the  British,  Colonel 
*'  Clark's  situation  in  the  West  became  perilous.  Indian 
war  parties  began  to  assemble  in  the  neighboi'hood  of  his 
forces  in  Hlinois.  To  strengthen  his  position,  he  ordered 
Major  Eowman  to  evacuate  the  fort  at  Caholda  and  join  him 
at  Kaskaskia.  "  I  could  see,"  says  Clark,  "  but  little  proba- 
bility of  keeping  possession  of  the  county,  as  my  number  of 
men  was  too  small  to  stand  a  seige,  and  my  situation  too 
remote  to  call  for  assistance,  I  made  all  the  preparation  I  pos- 
sibly could  for  the  attack,  and  was  necessitated  to  set  fire  to 
some  of  the  houses  in  town  to  eleai'  them  out  of  the  way." 
In  January,  1779,  Clark  received  intelligence  that  Governor 
Hamilton  had  weakened  himself  at  Vincennes  by  sending  his 
Indians  against  the  frontiers  and  to  block  up  the  Ohio;  that 
he  had  not  more  than  eighty  men  in  garrison,  three  ]>ieGes  of 
*  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  p.  80. 
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cannon,  and  some  ewivele  mounted;  that  the  hostile  Indians 
were  to  meet  at  Post  Vincennes  in  the  spring,  drive  the 
Americans  out  of  the  West,  and  attack  the  Kentucky  settle- 
inents  in  a  body,  joined  by  theii-  Southern  friends;  that  all  the 
goods  were  taken  from  the  merchants  of  Vincennes  for  the 
king's  use;  that  the  troops  iinder  Hamilton  were  repairing  the 


See  page  31, 


fort  and 


Hill,  aiiu  cA^jc'ji.cu  a  reintoicement  from  Detroit  in  the  spi-ing; 
thit  tliey  expected  to  haie  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  stores;  that 
they  were  stiict  m  then  h  cipline,  bnt  they  were  not  under 
touch  ipprehenbion  of    i  \ibit"*     From  this  report  Colonel 
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Clark  coDchidcd  tliat  if  he  eouid  reach  the  place  undiscovered 
he  could  succeed  in  taking  it. 

Colonel  Clark's  was  indeed  a  critical  situation.  He  was,  in 
a  manner,  cut  off  from  any  intercourse  between  himself  and 
the  United  States.  He  knew  that  Gtovomor  Hamilton,  in  the 
spring,  by  a  jimotion  of  liis  northern  and  Bouthern  Indians, 
would  be  at  the  bead  of  such  a  force  that  his  little  arinj  woi^ld 
.lot  be  able  to  maintain  possession  of  the  country,  Fiirthor 
than  this  tlic  threatened  war  on  the  borders  in  the  following 
spring  could  not  fail  to  ruin  Kontiieky,  slionld  the  enemy  be 
permitted  to  make  the  necessary  prepai'ations  in  ]3eace.  In 
tliia  ciitieal  situation,  Colonel  Clark  eonld  see  but  one  coui-so, 
which  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  quarters. 

He  immediately  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  the  enterprise. 
Although  it  was  a  bold  venture,  the  iniiabitants  of  Xaskaskia 
gathered  about  him  with  great  enthusiasm,  volunteering, 
donating  provisions,  etc.  Plenty  of  provisions  were  soon 
provided,  and  every  man  was  completely  provided  with  all  he 
could  desire  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  coldest  weather. 
It  was  i-csolved  to  send  a  vessel  round  by  water  to  carrj'  the 
artillery  and  stores.  This  vessel  was  to  be  armed  so  that  she 
might  force  her  way  if  necessary.  For  this  pur])Ose  a  large 
Mississippi  boat  was  purchased  and  completely  fitted  out. 
Two  four-pounders  and  four  large  swivels  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion,  and  forty-six  men  were  assigned  to  man  her  under  the 
command  of  Captain  John  Rogers.  He  embarked  on  tlie 
fourth  of  February,  with  oi'ders  to  force  his  way  up,  the 
Wabash  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  Wliite  rivez',  and  there  to 
remain  in  secret  until  further  orders;  but  if  he  found  himself 
discovered,  to  do  tlio  enemy  all  the  damage  he  could,  without 
running  too  much  risk  of  losing  his  vessel,  and  not  to  leave 
the  river  until  he  had  lost  all  ho]3e  of  the  arrival  of  the  land 
forces. 

Colonel  Olark  placed  much  i-eliance  upon  tlie  aid  he  was  to 
receive  fram  this  vessel.  She  was  far  supei'ior  to  anything 
the  enemy  could  fit  out  without  building  a  vessel;  and  at  the 
worst,  should  they  be  discovered,  they  could  build  a  immher 
of  large  pirogues  to  attend  licr,  and  with  such  a  little  fleet 
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annoy  the  enemy  considerably,  Every  thing  being  ready  on 
tlie  fifth  of  February,  after  his  men  had  received  a  lecture 
and  absolution  from  the  priest,  Colonel  Clark  crossed  the 
Kaskasbia  river  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  men.  The 
weather  was  very  wot,  and  a  great  pai-t  of  the  plains  covered 
with  water  several  inches  deep,  The  march  was  exceedingly 
diaagr(3eable  and  difficult.  In  the  face  of  these  obstacles,  it 
became  the  object  of  Colonel  Clarlc  to  keep  bis  men  in  spirits. 
"  I  suffered  them,"  says  Clark,  "  to  shoot  game  on  all  occasions 
and  feast  on  it  like  Indian  war-daneers  —  each  company  by 
turns  inviting  the  others  to  their  feasts,  which  was  the  case 
every  night,"  Perhaps  Colonel  Clark  stimulated  his  men 
most  by  setting  a  brave  example,  wading  as  much  through  the 
mud  and  water  as  any  of  them.  Thus,  insensibly,  without  a 
murmur,  were  those  men  led  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Little 
Wabash,  which  they  reached  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
having  passed  through  great  difficulties  and  suffered  indescrib- 
able hardships. 

A  camp  was  formed  on  a  small  elevation  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  without  waiting  to  discuss  plans  for  crossing  the 
river,  Clark  ordered  the  men  to  construct  a  vessel,  and  pre- 
tended that  crossing  this  stream  would  be  only  a  piece  of 
amusement,  although  inwardly  he  held  another  opinion.  The 
vessel  was  finished  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  when, 
freighted  with  a  select  company,  she  was  sent  to  explore  the 
"  drowned  lands  "  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  men 
who  embarked  in  this  enterprise  were  privately  instructed 
what  report  to  make,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  a  piece  of  dry 
land.  They  fortunately  found  about  half  an  acre,  and  marked 
the  trees  from  thence  back  to  the  camp,  and  made  a  veiy 
encouraging  report. 

On  the  fifteenth  the  work  of  crossing  the  river  commenced. 
Fortunately  the  day  was  unusually  warm  for  the  season.  At 
this  point  tlie  channel  of  the  river  was  about  thirty  yards 
wide.  A  scaffold  was  built  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  was 
about  three  feet  under  water.  The  baggage  was  then  ferried 
across  and  placed  on  it.  The  horses  next  swam  across  the 
river  and  received  their  loads  at  this  scaffold.    Tlie  troope 
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were  all  ferried  across  in  safety,  and  withont  any  important 
accident  the  little  army  was  again  on  the  march  in  water 
about  knee  deep.  "By  evening,"  says  Clark,  "  we  found  om-- 
selvee  encamped  on  a  pretty  height  in  high  spirits ;  each  party 
laughing  at  the  other  in  consequence  of  something  that  had 
happened  in  the  course  of  this  ferrying  business,  as  they  called 


HON".  O.  BIRD. 
See  page  31. 

it.  A  little  antic  drummer  offered  them  great  diversion  by 
floating  on  his  dnim.  All  this  was  greatly  encouraged,  and 
they  really  began  to  think  themselves  superior  to  other  men, 
and  that  neither  the  rivers  nor  the  seasons  could  stop  their 
progress.  Their  whole  conversation  was  now  concerning  what 
they  would  do  when  they  got  about  the  enemy.     They  now 
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began  to  view  the  maia  Wabash  ae  a  creek,  and  made  no 
doubt  biit  such  men  as  they  were  could  find  a  way  to  cross  it. 
They  wound  themselves  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  soon  took 
Post  Vincennes,  divided  the  spoil,  and  before  bed  time  were 
far  advanced  on  their  route  to  Detroit.  AU  this  was  no  doubt 
pleasing  to  those  of  us  who  had  more  serious  thoughts." 

At  this  point  Clark  discovered  that  the  whole  Wabash  valley 
was  overflowed,  and  that  the  enemy  could  easily  approach  him 
if  they  discovered  him,  and  wished  to  risk  an  action.  On  t)ie 
sixteenth  of  February  they  marched  all  day  through  rain  and 
water,  crossed  the  Fur  river,  and  spent  a  disagreeable  night  in 
the  wet  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  On  the  seventeenth 
they  continued  their  march,  crossing  several  very  deep  runs. 
Reaching  the  Embarrass,  they  found  the  country  all  over- 
flowed, and  wandered  about  for  some  time  in  a  vain  search  for 
the  Wababh  TJie}  tt  ivcled  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
m  mud  and  witti  but  found  no  place  to  encamp,  being  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  water  all  night.  At  day-break  on  the 
eighteenth,  the  di^ttie'-sed  soldiers  beai'd  tJie  morning  gun  of 
Vincennes,  and  at  once  commenced  their  march.  Eeacliing 
the  Wibash  about  two  o'clock,  they  eonstrncted  rafts  for  the 
puipose  of  cius^mg  the  river  on  a  boat-stealing  expedition, 
but  labojed  all  diy  and  night  to  no  purpose.  On  the  nine- 
teenth they  commenced  to  construct  a  canoe,  in  which,  when 
finished,  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  steal  boats,  Tliis 
expedition  soon  returned,  however,  having  discovered  two 
large  fires  within  a  mile  of  tlie  little  army.  Ou  receiving  this 
intelligence  Clark  immediately  dispatched  the  canoe  down  the 
river  to  meet  tlie  vessel  that  was  supposed  to  be  on  her  way 
op  \vith  the  supplies,  with  orders  to  liasteu  forwai-d  day  and 
night.  This  was  the  last  hope,  as  their  provisions  were 
entirely  gone,  and  starvation  seemed  to  be  hovering  about 
them.  In  this  condition  many  of  the  men  were  much  casi 
down.  On  the  twentieth  they  set  to  woi'k  making  mori 
canoes,  when,  about  noon,  the  sentinel  on  the  river  brough 
too  a  boat  with  five  Frenchmen  from  the  fort.  From  theei 
persons  they  received  the  welcome  assurance  that  they  were  no 
ae  yet  discovered.     The  hai'dships  of  tliis  day  were  consider- 
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ably  ameliorated  by  a  feast  of  deer  which  had  been  killed  by 
one  of  the  men.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  the  work 
of  ferrying  tiie  men  across  the  Wabash  in  two  canoes  was 
commenced.  Having  succeeded  in  getting  the  whole  army 
across,  Clark  determined  to  reach  the  town  that  night,  and 
therefore  ordered  his  men  to  move  forward.  They  "  plunged 
into  the  water,  sometimes  to  the  neck,  for  more  than  a  league." 

From  this  point  it  is  desirable  that  Colonel  Clark  should 
tell,  in  his  own  pecaliar  and  amusing  language,  the  stoiy  of  the 
last  day's  march,  and  of  the  siege  of  Vincennes.  It  eonsfci- 
tates  a  prominent  chapter  in  the  early  history  of  Indiana,  and 
merits  ample  space  in  this  work.     He  writes: 

"  This  last  day's  march  through  the  water  was  far  superior 
to  anything  the  Frenchmen  had  any  idea  of.  They  were 
backward  in  speaking;  said  that  the  nearest  land  to  us  was  a 
smaU  league,  called  the  angar-camp,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
A.  canoe  was  sent  off  and  returned  without  finding  that  we 
could  pass.  I  went  in  her  myself  and  sounded  the  water; 
found  it  deep  as  to  my  neck.  I  returned  with  a  design  to 
have  the  men  transported  on  board  the  canoes  to  the  sugar 
camp,  which  I  knew  would  expend  the  whole  day  and  ensuing 
night,  as  the  vessels  would  pass  slowly  through  the  bashes. 
The  loss  of  so  much  time  to  men  half  starved  was  a  matter 
of  consequence.  I  would  have  given  now  a  great  deal  for  a 
day's  provision,  or  for  one  of  our  horses.  I  returned  but 
slowly  to  the  troops,  giving  myself  time  to  think.  On  our 
arrival,  all  ran  to  hear  what  was  the  report.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  on  me.  I  unfortunately  spoke  in  a  serious  manner  to  one 
of  the  oifieers;  the  whole  were  alarmed  without  knowing  what 
1  said.  I  viewed  their  confusion  for  abont  one  minute  — 
whispered  to  those  near  me  to  do  as  I  did;  immediately  put 
some  water  in  my  hand,  poured  on  powder,  blackened  my  face, 
gave  the  warwhoop,  and  marched  into  the  water,  without 
saying  a  word.  The  party  gazed,  and  fell  in,  one  after  another, 
without  saying  a  word,  like  a  ilock  of  sheep.  I  ordered  those 
near  me  to  begin  a  favorite  song  of  theirs;  it  soon  passed 
through  the  line,  and  the  whole  went  on  cheerfully.  I  now 
.ntended  to  have  them  transported  across  the  deepest   part 
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of  the  water;  bnt  when  about  waist  deep,  one  of  the  men 
informed  me  that  he  thought  he  felt  a  path.  We  examined 
and  found  it  so;  and  eonehided  that  it  kept  on  the  highest 
ground,  ^vhicli  it  did;  iinil  by  taking  paina  to  follow  it,  we  got 
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Sec  page  31. 

to  the  sugar  camp  without  the  least  difficulty,  where  there 
was  about  half  an  acre  of  dry  ground,  at  least  not  under  water, 
where  we  took  up  our  lodging.     The  Frenchmen  that  we  had 
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taken  on  the  river  appeared  to  be  uneasy  at  our  situation 
They  begged  tliat  tliey  miglit  be  permitted  to  go  in  tlie  two 
canoes  to  town  in  the  night.  They  said  that  they  would  bring 
from  their  own  bouses  provisions  without  a  possibility  of  any 
persons  irnowing  it;  that  some  of  our  men  should  go  with 
them  as  a  surety  of  their  good  conduct;  that  it  was  impossible 
we  could  march  from  that  place  till  the  water  fell,  for  the  plain 
was  too  deep  to  march.  Some  of  the  [officers?]  believed  that 
it  might  be  done.  I  would  not  suffer  it.  I  never  could  well 
account  for  this  piece  of  obstinacy,  and  give  satisfactory 
reasons  to  myself  or  any  body  else,  why  I  denied  a  proposition 
appai-ently  so  easy  to  execute,  and  of  so  much  advantage;  but 
eometbing  seemed  to  tell  me  that  it  ehotdd  not  be  done,  and  it 
was  not  done. 

"  The  most  of  the  weather  that  we  had  on  this  march,  was 
moist  and  warm,  tor  the  season.  This  was  the  coldest  night 
we  had.  The  ice,  in  the  morning,  was  from  one-half  to  three, 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  near  the  shores  and  in  still  water. 
The  morning  was  the  finest  we  had  on  our  march.  A  little 
after  sunrise  I  leetnred  the  whole.  What  I  said  to  them  I 
forget;  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  by  a  person  that  could 
possess  my  affections  tor  them  at  that  time.  I  concluded  by 
informing  them  that  passing  the  plain  that  was  then  in  ftiU 
view,  and  reaching  the  opposite  woods,  would  put  an  end  to 
their  fatigue  —  that  in  a  few  hours  they  would  have  a  sight  of 
their  long  wished-for  object  ^ — and  immediately  stepped  into 
the  water  without  waiting  for  any  reply.  A  huzza  toot  place. 
As  we  generally  marched  through  the  water  in  a  line,  before 
the  third  entered,  I  halted  and  called  to  Major  Bowman,  order- 
ing him  to  fall  in  the  rear  with  twenty -five  men,  and  put  to 
death  any  man  who  refused  to  march,  as  we  wished  to  have  no 
such  person  among  us.  The  whole  gave  a  cry  of  approbation, 
and  on  we  went.  This  was  the  most  trying  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties we  had  experienced.  I  generally  kept  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  the  strongest  men  next  myself,  and  judged  from  my  own 
feelings  what  must  be  that  of  others.  Getting  ahout  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  the  water  about  middeep,  I  found  myself 
eensibly  failing;  and  as  there  were  no  trees  nor  bushes  for  the 
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men  to  support  themselves  by,  I  feared  that  iriaiiy  of  the  most 
weak  would  he  drowned,  I  ordered  the  canoes  to  make  the 
land,  discharge  their  loading,  and  play  backward  and  forward 
with  all  diligence,  and  pick  up  the  men ;  and,  to  encourage  the 
party,  sent  some  of  the  strongest  men  forward,  with  orders, 
when  they  got-  to  a  certain  distance,  to  pass  the  word  back  that 
the  water  was  getting  shallow;  and  when  getting  near  the 
woods  to  cry  out  'Land!'  This  stratagem  had  its  desired 
effect.  The  men,  encouraged  by  it,  exerted  themselves  almost 
beyond  their  abilitiee,  the  weak  holding  by  the  stronger. 
*  *  *  The  water  never  got  shallower,  but  eontinned  deep- 
ening. Getting  to  the  woods,  where  the  men  expected  land, 
the  water  was  up  to  my  shoulders;  but  gaining  the  woods  was 
of  great  consequence:  all  the  low  men,  and  the  weakly,  hung 
to  the  trees,  and  floated  on  the  old  logs  until  they  were  taken 
off  by  the  canoes.  The  strong  and  tall  got  ashore  and  built 
fires.  Many  would  reach  the  shore,  and  fall  with  their  bodies 
half  in  the  water,  not  being  able  to  support  themselves 
without  it. 

"  This  was  a  delightful  dry  spot  of  ground,  of  about  ten 
acres.  We  soon  found  that  the  fires  answered  no  purpose; 
but  that  two  strong  men  taking  a  weaker  one  by  the  ai-ms 
was  the  only  way  to  recover  him  —  and,  being  a  delightful 
day,  it  soon  did.  But  fortunately,  as  if  designed  by  Provi- 
dence, a  canoe  of  Indian  squaws  and  children  was  coming  up 
to  town,  and  took  through  part  of  this  plain  aa  a  nigh  way. 
It  was  discovered  by  our  canoes  as  they  were  out  after  the 
men.  Tliey  gave  chase  and  took  the  Indian  canoe,  on  board 
of  which  was  near  half  a  quarter  of  a  buffalo,  some  com, 
tallow,  kettles,  etc.  This  was  a  grand  prize,  and  was  invalu- 
able. Broth  was  immediately  made  and  served  out  to  the 
most  weakly,  with  great  care:  most  of  the  whole  got  a  little; 
but  a  great  many  gave  their  part  to  the  weakly,  jocosely  saying 
something  cheering  to  their  comrades.  This  little  refresh- 
ment, and  fine  weather,  by  the  afternoon,  gave  new  life  to  the 
whole.  Crossing  a  narrow,  deep  lake,  in  the  canoes,  and 
marching  some  distance,  we  came  to  a  copse  of  timber  called 
the  Warrior's  Island.     We  were  now  in  full  view  of  the  fort 
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and  town,  not  a  shrub  between  us  it  about  two  miles  dis- 
tance. Every  man  now  featted  his  eje^  and  toigot  that  he 
had  suffered  anything  —  &i')ingthit  all  that  had  pa'^ ted  was 
owing  to  good  policy,  and  nothin^  but  whit  iman  cuull  bear. 
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and  that  a  soldier  had  no  right  to  think,  etc. -^passing  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  which  is  common  in  aach  cases.  It 
was  now  we  had  to  display  onr  abilities.  The  plain  between 
us  and  the  town  was  not  a  perfect  level.     The  sunken  grounds 
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were  covered  with  water  full  of  duclca.  We  observed  several 
men  out  on  horseback,  shooting  them,  within  a  half  mile  of  us, 
and  sent  oiit  as  many  of  our  active  yoiing  Frenchmen  to  decoy 
and  take  one  of  these  men  prisoner,  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  alarm  the  others,  which  they  did.  The  information  we  got 
fi'om  this  person  was  similar  to  that  which  we  got  from  those 
we  took  on  the  river;  except  that  of  the  British  having  that 
evening  completed  the  wall  of  the  fort,  and  that  there  was  a 
good  many  Indians  in  town. 

"  Our  situation  was  now  truly  critical  —  no  possibility  of 
retreating  in  case  of  defeat  —  and  in  full  view  of  a  town  that 
had,  at  this  time,  upward  of  six  hundred  men  in  it,  troops, 
inhabitants,  and  Indians.  The  crew  ot  the  galley,  though  not 
fifty  men,  would  have  been  now  a  remfoicement  of  immense 
magnitude  to  our  little  army,  (if  T  may  so  call  it,)  but  we 
would  not  think  of  them.  We  were  now  m  the  situation  that 
I  had  labored  to  get  ourselves  in.  The  idei  of  being  made 
prisoner  was  foreign  to  almost  every  man,  as  they  expected 
nothing  but  torture  from  the  savages  if  they  fell  into  their 
hands.  Our  fate  was  now  to  be  determined,  probably  in  a  few 
hours.  We  knew  that  nothing  but  the  most  daring  conduct 
would  insure  success.  I  knew  that  a  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants wished  us  well  —  that  many  were  lukewai-m  to  the 
interest  of  either — and  I  also  learned  that  the  grand  chief, 
the  Tobacco's  son,  had,  but  a  few  days  before,  openly  d'  -'  -ed, 
in  council  with  the  British,  that  he  was  a  brother  a  . '  .riend 
to  the  Big  Knives.  These  were  favorable  circumstances;  and 
as  there  was  but  little  probability  of  our  remaining  until  dark 
undiscovered,  I  detennined  to  begin  the  career  immediately, 
and  wrote  the  following  placai'd  to  the  inhabitants: 

" '  To  the  InJiabitants  of  Post  Yincen/nes: 

'Gentlemen:  Being  now  within  two  miles  of  your  village 
with  my  army,  determined  to  take  your  fort  this  night,  and 
not  being  willing  to  surprise  you,  I  take  tliis  method  to  request 
such  of  you  as  ai-e  true  citizens,  and  willing  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
I  bring  you,  to  remain  still  in  your  houses.  And  those,  if  any 
there  be,  that  are  friends  to  the  king,  will  instantly  repair  to 
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the  fort  and  join  the  liair-buyer  general,  and  fight  like  niet 
And  if  anj  such  as  do  not  go  to  the  fort  shall  be  discovered 
afterward,  they  may  depend  on  severe  puiii8}iment.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  are  true  friends  to  liberty  may  depend  on 
being  well  treated;  and  I  once  more  request  them  to  keep  out 
of  the  streets.  For  every  one  I  find  in  arms  on  my  arrival,  I 
shall  treat  him  as  an  enemy. 

G-.  E.  Claek.' 


"  I  had  various  ideas  on  the  supposed  results  of  this  letter. 
I  knew  tliat  it  could  do  us  no  damage,  but  that  it  would  cause 
the  lukewarm  to  be  decided,  encourage  our  friends,  and  aston- 
ish our  enemies.  *  *  *  We  anxiously  viewed  this  messenger 
until  he  entered  the  town,  and  in  a  few  minutes  could  discover 
by  our  glasses  some  stir  in  every  street  that  we  could  penetrate 
into,  and  great  numbers  running  or  riding  out  into  the  com- 
mons, we  supposed  to  view  us,  which  was  the  case.  But  what 
surprised  us  waa,  that  nothing  had  yet  happened  that  had  the 
appearance  of  the  garrison  being  alarmed  —  no  drum  nor  gun. 
We  began  to  suppose  that  the  information  we  got  from  our 
prisoners  was  false,  and  that  the  enemy  already  knew  of  us  and 
were  prepared.  *  *  A  little  before  sunset  we  moved  and 
displayed  ourselves  in  full  view  of  the  town  —  crowds  gazing 
at  ns.  We  were  plunging  ourselves  into  certain  destruction 
or  success.  There  was  no  midway  thought  of.  We  had  but 
little  to  say  to  our  men  except  inculcating  an  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity of  obedience,  etc.  We  knew  they  did  not  want  encourag- 
ing, and  tliat  any  thing  might  be  attempted  with  them  that 
was  possible  for  such  a  number — perfectly  cool,  under  proper 
subordination,  pleased  with  the  prospect  before  them,  and 
much  attached  to  their  officers.  They  all  declared  that  tlicy 
were  convinced  that  an  implicit  obedience  to  orders  was  the 
only  thing  that  would  insure  success,  and  hoped  that  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  the  person  that  should  violate  them.  Such 
language  as  this  from  soldiers  to  persons  in  our  station  must 
have  been  exceedingly  agreeable.  We  moved  on  slowly  in  full 
view  of  the  town;  but,  as  it  was  a  point  of  some  consequence 
to  us  to  make  ourselves  appear  as  formidable,  we,  in  leaving 
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the  covert  that  we  were  in,  inarched  and  countermarched  in 
such  a  maiinei'  that  we  appeared  numerous.  In  raising  volun- 
teers in  the  Illinois,  every  person  that  set  ahout  the  business 
had  a  set  of  colors  given  him,  which  they  brought  with  them 
to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  pairs.  These  were  displayed 
to  the   best  advantage;    and   as  tbe   low  plain  we  marched 
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through  was  uot  a  perfect  level,  but  had  frequent  raisings  in 
it  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  than  the  common  level,  (which 
was  covered  with  water,)  and  as  these  raisings  generally  run 
in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  town,  we  took  the  advantage  of 
one  of  them,  marching  through  the  water  under  it,  which 
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eompleteij  prevented  our  being  numbered.  But  our  colors 
sliowed  considerably  above  tlie  lieiglits,  as  tbey  were  fixed  on 
long  poles  procured  for  tiie  purpose,  and  at  a  distance  made 
no  despicable  appearance;  and  as  onr  young  Frencbmen  bad, 
while  we  lay  on  tlie  Warrior's  Island,  decoyed  and  taten  several 
fowlei-e,  with  their  horses,  officers  were  mounted  on  these 
horses,  and  rode  about  more  completely  to  deceive  the  enemy. 
In  this  manner  we  moved  and  directed  our  marcli  in  such  a 
way  as  to  snfier  it  to  bo  dark  before  wo  had  advanced  more 
than  halfway  to  the  town.  Wo  then  suddenly  altered  our 
direction,  and  crossed  ponds  where  they  could  not  have  sus- 
pected us,  and  about  eight  o'clock  gained  the  heights  back  of 
the  town.  As  there  was  yet  no  hostile  appearance,  we  were 
impatient  to  have  the  cause  unriddled.  Lieutenant  Bayley 
was  ordered,  with  fourteen  men,  to  march  and  fire  on  the  fort. 
The  main  body  moved  in  a  dificrent  direction,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  strongest  part  of  the  town. 

"  The  firing  now  commenced  on  the  fort,  but  they  diii  not 
believe  it  wae  an  enemy  until  one  of  their  men  was  shot  down 
through  a  port,  as  drunken  Indians  frequently  saluted  tJie  fort 
after  night.  The  drums  now  sounded,  and  the  business  fairly 
commenced  on  both  sides.  Eeinforcements  were  sent  to  the 
attack  of  the  garrison  while  other  arrangements  were  making 
in  town.  *  *  We  now  found  that  the  garrison  had  known 
nothing  of  us;  that,  having  finished  tiie  fort  that  evening,  they 
had  amused  themselves  at  different  games,  and  had  just  retired 
before  my  letter  arrived,  as  it  was  near  roll-call.  Tlie  placard 
being  made  public,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  afraid  to 
flhow  themselves  out  of  the  houses  for  fear  of  giving  offense, 
and  not  one  dare  give  information.  Our  friends  flew  to  the 
commons  and  other  convenient  places  to  view  tlic  pieasing 
sight.  This  was  observed  from  the  garrison,  and  the  reason 
asked,  but  a  satisfactory  excuse  was  given;  and  as  a  part  of 
the  town  lay  between  our  line  of  march  and  the  garrison,  we 
could  not  be  scon  by  the  sentinels  on  the  walls.  Captain  W. 
Shannon  and  another  being  some  time  before  taken  prisoners 
by  one  of  thoir  [scouting  parties,]  and  that  evening  brought  in, 
the  party  had  discovered  at  the  sugar  camp  some  signs  of  us. 
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Tiiey  bupposcd  it  to  be  a  i>artj  of  obscr\'ation  that  intended 
to  land  on  tlie  height  some  distance  below  the  town.  Captain 
Laniotte  was  sent  to  intercept  tliem.  It  was  at  him  the  people 
eaid  thoy  were  looking  when  tliey  were  asked  the  reason  ol 
their  nnusual  stir.  Several  suspected  pereons  had  been  taken 
to  the  garrison;  among  them  was  Mr.  Moses  Henry.  Mrs. 
Henry  went,  nnder  the  pretense  of  cai'rying  him  provisions, 
and  wliiepei'cd  him  the  news  and  what  she  had  seen.  Mr. 
Hemy  conveyed  it  to  the  rest  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  which 
gave  tJicra  miich  pleasure,  particularly  Captain  Helm,  who 
amused  himself  very  much  during  the  siege,  and  I  believe  did 
cnncli  damage. 

"  Ammnnition  was  scarce  with  us,  as  the  most  of  our  stores 
had  been  jjut  on  board  of  tlie  galley.  Thoiigli  her  crew  was 
but  few,  sueli  a  reinforeemej't  to  us,  at  this  time,  would  have 
been  invaluable  in  many  instances.  But,  fortunately,  at  the 
time  of  its  being  reported  that  the  whole  of  the  goods  in  the 
town  were  to  be  taken  for  the  king's  use,  (for  which  tlie  owners 
were  to  receive  bills,)  Colonel  Legras,  Major  Bosseron,  and 
others,  had  buried  the  greatest  part  of  t}ieir  powder  and  ball. 
This  was  immediately  pi-odaced,  and  we  found  ourselves  wel! 
supplied  by  those  gentlemen. 

"  The  Tobacco's  son  being  in  town  with  a  number  of  war- 
riors, immediately  mustered  them,  and  let  us  know  that  he 
wished  to  join  i»s,  saying  that  by  the  morning  he  would  have 
a  hundred  men.  He  received  for  answer  that  we  thanked  him 
for  his  friendly  disposition,  and  as  we  were  sufficiently  sti-ong 
ourselves,  we  wished  him  to  desist,  and  that  we  would  counsel 
on  the  subject  on  tlie  morning;  and  as  we  knew  that  there 
wei-e  a  number  of  Indiana  in  and  near  the  town  that  were  our 
enemies,  some  conftision  might  happen  if  our  men  sboiild  mis 
in  the  dark;  but  hoped  that  we  might  be  favored  with  his 
counsel  and  company  during  the  night  ^  which  was  agreeable 
to  him. 

"Tlie  garrison  was  soon  completely  surrounded,  and  the 
firing  continued  without  intermission,  (except  about  fifteen 
minutes  a  little  before  day,)  until  about  nine  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning.    It  was  kept  up  by  the  whole  of  the  troops — 
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joined  by  a  few  of  the  young  men  of  the  town,  who  got  per- 
mission—  except  fifty  men  kept  as  a  reserve.  *  *  *  I  had 
made  myself  fully  aecLuainted  with  the  situation  of  the  fort  and 
town,  and  the  parts  relative  to  each.  The  cannon  of  the  gar- 
riaon  was  on  the  upper  floors  of  strong  blockhouses  at  each 
angle  of  the  fort,  eleven  feet  above  the  surface;  and  the  ports 
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SO  badly  cut  that  many  of  our  troops  lay  under  the  fire  of 
them  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  walls.  They  did  no 
damage  except  to  the  buildings  of  the  town,  some  of  which 
they  much  shattered;  and  their  musketry  in  tlie  dark,  em- 
ployed against  woodsmen  covered  by  houses,  palings,  ditches, 
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the  banks  of  the  river,  etc.,  was  but  of  little  avail,  and  did  no 
injury  to  na  except  wounding  a  man  or  two.  '  As  wc  could  not 
afford  to  lose  men,  great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them  suffi- 
ciently covered,  and  to  keep  up  a  hot  fii'e  in  order  to  intimi- 
date tlie  enemy  aa  well  as  to  destroy  them.  The  embrasures' 
of  their  cannon  were  fi'equently  shut,  for  onr  riflemen,  finding' 
the  true  direction  of  them,  would  pour  in  such  ToUeya  when 
they  were  opened  that  the  men  could  not  stand  to  the  guns  — 
seven  or  eight  of  them  in  a  short  time  got  cut  down.  Our 
troops  would  frequently  abuse  the  enemy  in  order  to  aggravate 
them  to  open  their  ports  and  Are,  their  cannon,  that  thej 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  them  down  with  their 
rides  —  fifty  of  which,  perhaps,  wonld  be  leveled  the  moment 
the  port  flew  open;  and  I  believe  that  if  they  had  stood  at 
their  artillery,  the  greater  part  of  them  would  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  night,  as  the  greater  part  of  our 
men  lay  within  thirty  yards  of  the  walls;  and  in  a  few  hours 
were  covered  equally  to  those  within  the  walls,  and  much  more 
experienced  in  that  mode  of  fighting,  *  *  *  Sometimes 
an  irregular  fire,  as  hot  as  possible,  was  kept  up  from  difierent 
directions  for  a  lew  mniutes,  and  then  only  a  continual  scatter- 
ing fire  at  the  iM>rts  as  usual;  and  a  great  noise  and  laughter 
immediately  commenced  in  different  parts  of  the  town  by  the 
reserved  parties,  as  if  they  had  only  fii'ed  on  the  fort  a  few 
minutes  for  amusement,  and  as  if  those  continually  firing  at 
the  fort  were  only  regularly  relieved,-  Conduct  similar  to  this 
kept  the  garrison  constantly  alarmed.  They  did  not  know 
what  moment  they  might  be  stonned  or  [blown  up?]  as  they 
could  plainly  discover  that  wo  had  flung  up  some  entrench- 
ments across  the  streets,  and  appeared  to  be  frequently  very 
busy  under  the  bank  of  the  ri^'cr,  which  was  within  thirty  feet 
of  the  walls.  The  situation  of  tlie  magazine  we  knew  well. 
Captain  Bowman  began  some  works  in  order  to  blow  it  up,  in 
case  our  artillery  eliould  arrive;  bnt  as  we  knew  tliat  we  were 
daily  liable  to  be  overpowered  by  the  numerous  bands  of  Indi- 
ans on  the  river,  in  c^e  they  had  again  joined  the  enemy,  (the 
certainty  of  which  we  were  unacquainted  with,}  we  resolved 
to  lose  no  time,  but  to  get  the  fort  in  our  possession  as  soon  aa 
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possible.  If  the  vessel  did  not  arrive  before  the  ensuing  night 
we  resolved  to  undermine  the  fort,  and  fixed  on  the  spot  and 
plan  of  executing  this  work,  which  wo  intended  to  commence 
the  nest  day. 

"■The  Indians  of  different  tribes  that  were  inimical,  had  left 
the  town  and  neighborhood.  Captain  Lamotte  continued  to 
hover  about  it,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  his  way  good  into 
the  fort,  Fai-ties  attempted  in  vain  to  surprise  him.  A  few 
of  Mb  party  were  taken,  one  of  which  was  JMaisonville,  a 
famous  Indian  partisan.  Two  lads  that  captured  him,  tied 
him  to  a  post  in  the  street,  and  fought  from  behind  him  as  a 
breastwork— siipposing  that  the  enemy  would  not  fire  at  them 
for  fear  of  killing  him,  as  he  would  alarm  them  by  his  voice. 
The  lads  were  ordered,  by  an  officer  who  discovered  them  at 
their  amusement,  to  untie  their  prisoner  and  take  him  off  to 
the  guard,  which  they  did;  bnt  were  so  inhuman  as  to  take 
part  of  his  scalp  on  the  way.  There  happened  to  him  no 
other  damage.  As  almost  the  whole  of  the  persons  who  were 
most  active  in  the  department  of  Detroit  were  either  in  the 
fort  or  with  Captain  Lamotte,  I  got  extremely  uneasy  for  tear 
that  he  would  not  fall  into  our  power — knowing  that  he  would 
go  off  if  he  could  not  get  into  the  fort  in  tlie  course  of  the 
night.  Finding  that,  without  some  unforeseen  accident,  the 
tort  must  inevitably  be  ours,  and  that  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
men,  although  considerable  to  them,  would  not  be  of  great 
moment  to  us  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  and  knowing 
that  we  had  weakened  them  by  killing  or  wounding  many  of 
their  gunners,  after  some  deliberation,  we  concluded  to  risk 
the  reinforcement  in  preference  of  his  going  again  among  the 
Indians;  the  garrison  had  at  least  a  month's  provisions,  and 
if  tliey  could  hold  out,  in  the  course  of  that  time  ho  might  do 
us  mncli  damage.  A  little  before  day  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  their  position  about  the  fort,  except  a  few  parties 
of  observation,  and  the  firing  totally  ceased.  Orders  were 
given,  in  case  of  Lamotte's  approach,  not  to  alarm  or  fire  on 
him  without  a  certainty  of  killing  or  taking  the  whole.  In 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  passed  within  ten  feet  of  an 
officer  and  a  party  that  lay  concealed.     Ladders  were  fiung 
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over  to  them,  aiid  as  they  mounted  tliem  ou)'  party  shouted. 
Many  of  them  fell  from  the  top  of  the  walls — some  within, 
and  others  bade;  but  as  they  were  not  fired  on,  they  all  got 
over,  much  to  the  joy  of  their  friends.  But,  on  considering 
the  matter,  they  must  have  been  convinced  that  it  was  a 
scheme  of  ours  to  let  them  in,  and  that  we  were  so  strong  as 
to  care  but  little  about  them  or  the  manner  of  their  getting 
into  the  garrison,  *  *  The  firing  immediately  commenced 
on  both  sides  with  double  vigor,  and  I  believe  that  more  noise 
could  not  have  been  made  by  the  same  number  of  men— their 
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shouts  could  not  be  heard  for  the  firearms;  butacomanuai 
blaze  was  kept  around  the  garrison  without  much  being  done 
until  about  daybreak,  when  our  troops  were  drawn  off  to  posts 
prepared  for  them  about  sixty  or  seventy  yai'ds  from  the  fort, 
A  loophole  then  could  scarcely  be  darkened  but  a  rifie-bali 
would  pass  through  it.  To  have  stood  to  their  cannon  woiiid 
have  destroyed  their  men  without  a  probability  of  doing  much 
service.  Our  situation  was  nearly  similar.  It  would  have 
been  imprudent  in  either  party  to  have  wasted  their  men 
without  some  decisive  stroke  required  it. 
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"Thus  the  attack  continued  until  about  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-fourth.  Learning  that  the  two  prison- 
ers they  had  brought  in  the  day  before  had  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  with  theni,  I  Buppoeed  it  an  express  that  we 
expected  about  thie  time,  which  I  knew  to  be  of  tihe  greatest 
moment  to  us,  as  we  had  not  received  one  since  OOP  arriTsl  m 
the  country ;  and  not  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  our  enemy,  we  were  doubtful  that  those  papers  might  (le 
destroyed  —  to  prevent  which  I  sent  a  flag  [with  a  .etter] 
demanding  the  garrison." 

We  include  here  a  copy  of  the  hitter  which  Colonel  Olark 
addressed  to  the  British  Governor: 

"Sir:  In  order  to  save  yourself  from  the  impending  storm 
that  now  threatens  you,  I  order  you  immediately  to  surrender 
yourself,  with  all  your  garrison,  stores,  etc.  For  if  I  am 
obliged  to  storm,  you  may  depend  on  such  treatment  as  is 
justly  due  to  a  murderer.  Beware  of  destroying  stores  of  any 
kind,  or  any  papers  or  letters  that  are  in  your  pcssession,  or 
hurting  one  house  in  town — for,  by  heavens!  if  you  do,  there 
shall  be  no  mercy  shown  yon." 

In  auBwei'  to  this  bold  letter,  Governor  Hamilton  sent  this 
reply: 

"  lieutenant-Govern  or  Hamilton  begs  leave  to  acquaint 
Colonel  Clark  that  he  and  his  garrison  are  not  disposed  to  be 
iwed  into  any  action  unworthy  British  subjects." 

On  receiving  this  refusal  the  tiring  was  resumed,  and  eon- 
tmued  in  a  spirited  manner  until  evening,  when  a  flag  appeared 
witli  the  following  proposals:  "Lieutenant-Governor  Hamil- 
ton proposes  to  Colonel  Clark  a  truce  for  three  days;  during 
which  time  he  promises  there  shall  be  no  defensive  worts  car- 
ried on  in  the  garrison,  on  condition  that  Colonel  Clark  shall 
observe  on  his  part  a  like  cessation  of  any  defensive  work; 
that  is,  he  wishes  to  confer  with  Colonel  Clark  as  soon  as  can 
be,  and  promises  tliat  whatever  may  paes  between  them  and 
another   pei-soa   mutually  agreed   upon   to  be  present,  shall 
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remain  seeret  till  matters  be  finished,  as  ha  wisiea  that  what- 
ever the  result  of  the  conference  may  be  it  may  tend  to  the 
honor  and  credit  of  each  party.  If  Colonel  Olarir  makes  a 
difficulty  of  coming  into  the  fort,  Lieutenant-Governor  Ham- 
ilton will  speak  to  him  by  the  gate." 

Clark  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  reason  Hamilton 
eotild  have  for  wishing  a  truce.  Some  of  his  officers  believed 
it  to  be  a  scheme  to  get  him  within  the  fort.  Although  he 
had  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  a  reinforcement  in  less  than 
three  days  that  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  siege,  yet  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to"  agree  to  the  proposals,  and  sent 
the  following  answer:  "Colonel  Clark's  compliments  to  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  and  bega  leave  to  inform  him  that  he  will  not 
agree  to  any  terras  other  than  Mr.  Hamilton's  surrendering 
himself  and  garripon  prisoners  at  discretion.  If  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  desirous  of  a  conference  with  Colonel  Clark,  he  will  meet 
him  at  the  church  with  Captain  Helm." 

They  mat  at  the  church,  abont  eighty  yards  from  the  fort — 
Colonel  Clark,  Governor  Hamilton,  Major  Hay,  Captain  Helm, 
and  Major  Bowman.  Hamilton  produced  terms  of  capitula- 
tion containing  various  articles.  After  deliberating  on  every 
article,  Clark  rejected  the  whole.  Hamilton  then  asked  him 
to  make  a  proposition.  Clark  told  him  that  he  had  no  other 
to  make  than  that  he  had  already  made — that  of  his  surren- 
dering as  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  told  him  that  hia  troops 
had  behaved  with  spirit,  that  they  could  not  suppose  that  they 
would  be  worse  treated  in  consequence  of  it;  that  if  he  chose 
to  comply  with  the  demand,  though  hard,  it  would  be  expedi- 
ent to  do  so  immediately;  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  uiake 
any  further  propositions;  that  he  must  be  aware  that  the  gar- 
rison would  fall;  that  all  blood  spilt  from  that  hour  by  the 
garrison  would  be  regarded  as  murder;  that  the  American 
troops  were  already  impatient,  and  called  aloud  for  permission 
to  tear  down  and  storm  the  fort;  that  if  such  a  step  were 
taken,  many  of  course  would  be  cut  down,  and  that  it  would 
be  out  of  the  power  of  an  American  oiScer  to  save  a  single 

Considerable  discussion  followed;  Oa^rtain  Helm  attempted 
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to  moderate  their  lixed  conclusions  but  Clark  told  him  that 
he  was  a  British  piieoner,  and  that  it  wae  doubtful  whether  or 
not  he  could  with  piopiiet^  spt,ik  on  the  subiect.  Hamilton 
then  said  that  Gaptim  Hebn  v.i°.  liom  thtt  moment  liberated, 


See  page  91. 

and  might  use  his  pleasure,  but  Clark  informed  the  C 

that  he  would  not  receive  him  on  such  terms;  that  he  must 

return  to  the  garrison  and  await  his  fate.    Clark  then  informed 
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Hamilton  that  hostilities  should  not  commence  until  five  min- 
utes after  the  drums  gave  the  alarm.  At  tliis  they  parted,  but 
the  British  oiReer,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  turned  about 
and  politely  inquired  Colonel  Clark's  reasons  for  refusing  the 
garrison  on  any  other  terms  than  an  unconditional  surrender. 
The  latter  explained  at  some  length,  but  before  completing 
his  reply  secretly  resolved  to  change  the  conditions  of  his 
demands.  He  told  Hamilton  he  would  consider  the  matter 
and  let  him  laiow  the  result  at  an  early  hour.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- fourth,  articles  of  capitulation 
were  signed,  and  on  the  following  day,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  gar- 
rison was  surrendered,  and  the  hold,  courageous  Clark  took 
possession  of  the  fort.  On  the  twenty -seventh  the  vessel  with 
the  stores  and  provisions  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  the 
Ameiicans  in  Vincennes  were  rejoicing  over  their  conquest. 


CHAPTER    V. 
Clark's  movements  at  vincennes. 

ON  the  day  succeeding  the  occupation  of  Vincennes  by 
Clark's  forces,  the  irrepressihle  Colonel  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  sixty  men  up  the  river  Wabash  to  intercept  some 
boats  laden  with  stores  and  provisions  from  Detroit.  The 
detachment  proceeded  up  the  river  in  three  anned  boats  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  when  the  British  boats,  seven 
in  number,  were  surprised  and  captured  without  firing  a  gun. 
The  English  boats  had  on  board  about  ten  tliousaad  pounds 
worth  of  goods  and  provisions,  and  were  manned  by  about 
forty  men.  These  were  taken  prisoners  and  the  goods  divided 
among  the  soldiers. 

Having  organized  a  military  government  in  Vincennes,  and 
appointed  Captain  Helm  as  commandant  of  the  town,  Colonel 
Clark  retnmed  in  the  vessel  to  Elaskaskia,  where  he  was  joined 
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(■y  reinforcementB  from  Kentucky,  under  Captain  George. 
Meanwhile,  a  party  of  traders  who  were  going  to  the  falls, 
were  killed  and  plundered  by  the  Delawares  of  White  riv^er. 
The  news  of  this  disaster  having  reached  Clark,  he  sent  a  dis- 
patch to  Captain  Helm  ordering  him  to  make  war  on  the  Del- 
awares,  to  use  every  means  in  hie  power  to  destroy  them;  to 
show  no  mercy  to  the  men,  but  to  save  the  women  and  children. 
This  order  was  executed  without  delay.  Their  camps  were 
attacked  in  every  quarter  where  they  could  be  found.  Many 
fell  and  others  were  carried  to  Post  Vincenncs  and  put  to 
death.  The  surviving  Delawares  at  once  pleaded  for  mercy, 
and  appeared  anxious  to  malie  some  atonement  for  their  bad 
conduct.  To  these  overtures  Captain  Helm  replied  that  Colonel 
Clark,  the  Big  Knife,  had  ordered  the  war,  and  that  he  had 
no  power  to  lay  down  the  hatchet,  but  that  he  would  suspend 
hostilities  until  a  messenger  could  be  sent  to  Kaskaskia.  This 
was  done,  and  the  crafty  Colonel,  weU  understanding  the 
Indian  character,  sent  a  message  to  the  Delaware,  telling 
them  that  he  would  not  accept  their  friendship  or  treat  with 
them  for  peaj:e,  but  that  if  they  eould  get  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  to  become  responsible  for  their  future  conduct, 
he  would  discontinue  the  war  and  spai-e  their  lives;  otherwise 
they  must  all  perish. 

A  council  was  called  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Clark's  answer  was  read  to  the  assembly.  Al'ter  due 
deliberation  the  Fiankeshaws  took  on  themselves  to  answer 
for  the  future  good  conduct  of  the  Delawares,  and  the  Grand 
Door,  in  a  long  speech,  denounced  their  base  conduct.  This 
ended  the  war  with  the  Delawares  and  seeiired  the  respect  of 
the  neighboring  tribes.  Clark's  attention  was  next  turned  to 
the  British  post  at  Detroit,  but  being  iinable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient troops  he  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

Colonel  John  Todd,  the  county  lieutenant  for  the  county  of 
Illinois,  in  the  spring  of  1779,  visited  the  old  settlements  at 
Tincenues  and  Kaskaskia,  and  organized  temporary  civil  gov 
ernments  in  nearly  all  the  settlements  west  of  the  Ohio. 
Previous  to  this  movement  Clark  had  established  a  military 
government   at  Kaskaskia   and  Vincennes,    appointed   com- 
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s  in  both  places,  and  taken  up  his  headquarters  at  the 
falis  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  oould  watch  the  operations  of  the 
snemy  and  save  the  frontier  settlements  from  the  depredations 
of  Indian  warfare. 

On  reaching  the  settlements  Colonel  Todd  issued  a  procla- 
mation* regulating  the  settlement  of  unoccupied  lands,  and 
requiring  the  presentation  of  all  claims  to  the  lands  settled. 
He  also  organized  a  eourt  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  at 
Yincenrtes  in  the  montli  of  June,  1779.  This  court  was  com- 
posed of  several  magistrates  and  presided  over  by  Colonel  J, 
M.  P.  Legras,  who  had  been  appointed  commandant  at  Vin- 
cennes.  Acting  from  the  precedents  established  by  tlie  early 
Prench  commandants  in  the  west,  this  court  began  to  grant 
tracts  of  land  to  the  Trench  and  American  inhabitants,  and 
down  to  the  year  1783,  it  had  granted  to  different  parties  about 
twenty-six  thousand  acres  of  land.  Prom  this  date  down  to 
1787,  wh^i  the  practice  of  granting  lands  was  prohibited  by 
General  Hai-mer,  the  quantity  of  land  granted  exceeded 
twenty-two  thousand  acres.  The  tracts  granted  were  gen- 
erally small,  ranging  from  a  small  "  house  lot "  to  four  and 
five  hundred  acres.  But  aside  from  the  granting  of  these 
small  traete,  the  court  entered  into  a  stupendous  speculation — 
one  not  altogether  creditable  to  its  honor  and  dignity.     The 


Illinois  [County]  to  wit— 
Wherens,  from  tlie  tertllltj  and  beautiM 
(ituaflon  of  tho  lanilB  liorderlug  upon 
the  MiBslseippi,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wa- 
bflBh  rivers,  the  tubing  up  of  the  nsiia! 
qnanlllj  of  land  herotofore  sllowed  for  n 
setllement  by  tho  government  of  Virginia, 
would  injnre  botU  tlia  strength  and  com- 
merce of  tliia  country;  I  do,  therefiii'e, 
ieeue  thle  proclamation,  strictly  enjoining 

lellnC  lands  of  the 
Baid  rivers^  or  wEtljlu  one  league  of  said 
lands.  DslesE  in  manuBi'  and  form  of  set- 
tlements bb  heretofore  made  by  the  French 
Inhabitanta,  until  tnrthar  orders  heroin 
givon.  And,  in  order  that  all  the  claims 
to  lands  In  said  connty  may  bo  tally 
knovin,  and  some  method  provided  for 
perpetuating,  by  recoi-d,  the  jnat  claims, 
every  inhabitant  is  required,  as  soon  as 


conveniently  may  be,  to  lay  before  the 
persoa,  In  each  flistrict,  appointed  tor 
that  purpose,  a  raamoraudmn  of  his  or 
her  land,  vpith  cflpiee  of  all  their  vouchers ; 
and  where  vonchere  hove  never  been  given, 
or  are  lost,  such  depositions  or  certlUca'^B 

memorandHui  lo  mention  the  qiai,t.6y 
of  laad,  lo  whom  oHginally  ?EaD1  ed.  and 
when,  — dednciat;  tho  title  {itrough.  ihe 
various  occnpanta  to  the  present  possee- 

shortl;  overrua  this  countiy,  renders  the 
above  method  neoesaacy,  as  well  to  ascer- 
tain the  vacant  lands  as  to  guard  ag^nst 
trespasses  which  will  probably  be  com- 
mitted on  lands  not  on  record.  Given 
iskaskio. 
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commandant  and  magistrates  over  whom  be  presided,  sud- 
denly adopted  the  opinion  that  they  were  invested  with  the 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  that  large  region  which. 
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in  1742,  had  been  granted  by  the  tribe  of  Piankeshaw  Indians 
to  the  French  inhabitants  of  Vincennes.  Accordingly  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  which  the  whole 
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tract  oi  country  raeationaa  wae  to  be  divided  between  the 
members  of  tlie  honorable  court,  A  record  was  made  to  that 
effect,  and  peihaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  joh  — 
modem  po.iticiana  v  i  i  ca-  it  a  steai — was  that  each  mem- 
ber found  conven'en^  tc  De  absent  from  court  on  the  day 
that  the  order  was  made  in  his  fawr  * 

During  the  prog'.'ess  ul  the  coniiict  between  civilization  and 
barbarism  in  the  northwest,  from  1779  to  1787,  the  date  at 
which  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
was  organized,  there  were  but  few  events  of  importance  in 
which  the  settlements  in  Indiana  were  not  concerned,  or  by 
which  tliey  were  not  affected.  In  the  fall  of  1780,  LaBalrae, 
a  Frenchman,  made  an  attempt  to  capture  the  British  garrison 
of  Detroit  by  leading  an  expedition  against  it  from  K^ka^kia. 
At  the  head  of  thirty  men  he  mai'ched  to  Vincennes,  where 
his  force  was  slightly  increased.  From  this  town  he  proceeded 
to  the  British  trading  post  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee,  where 
Fort  Wayne  now  stands,  where  he  plundered  the  British  traders 
and  Indians  and  then  retired.  While  encamped  on  the  bank 
of  a  small  stream  on  liis  retreat,  he  was  attacked  hj  a  band  of 
Miamis,  a  number  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  the  expedition 
against  Detroit  ended  in  ruin.  Thus  ran  the  current  of  border 
war,  sometimes  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  Americans  and 
sometimes  for  the  enemy,  during  the  long  struggle  for  inde- 
pendeneo,  until  in  1783,  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declared  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Up  to  this  date  the  territory  now  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  belonged,  by  conquest,  to  the  State  of 
Virginia,  but  in  January,  1783,  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
State  resolved  to  cede  to  the  Congi-ess  of  the  United  States  aU 
right,  title  and  claim  which  it  held  to  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio.  The  conditions  offered  by  Virginia  were  accepted 
by  Congress  on  the  twentieth  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  the  transfer  was  effected  early  in  1784.  In.  the  year  pre- 
ceding, however,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for 
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platting  the  town  of  Olarksville,  at  the  Mis  of  the  Ohio.  The 
aet  atipulated  that  the  lots,  consisting  of  half  an  acre  each, 
should  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
that  purchasers  were  to  hold  their  lots  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  building  on  them  within  three  years  from  the  ckj  of 


In  the  spring  of  1784,  after  the  deed  of  cession*  had  been 
accepted  by  Congress,  the  subject  of  the  future  government 
of  the  territory  was  referred  to  a,  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Howell 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  committee  reported  an  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  which, 
among  other  things,  declared,  that  neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
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tarj'  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  pnniahment  of  criininals, 
should  exist  in  tlie  territory  after  the  year  1800.  Tins  article 
of  the  ordinance  was  rejected,  but  an  ordinance  for  the  tem- 
porary government  of  tlie  county  was  adopted,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  laws  were  passed  by  Congress  for  disposing  of 
lauds  in  the  western  territory,  and  for  prohibiting  the  settle- 
ment of  unappropriated  lands  by  recldeas  speculators. 


CHAPTEK     VI. 


EAKLT    SETTI.TiMENTS    AND   LAND   GRANTS. 

FROM  this  date,  178i  to  1787,  when  the  northwestern  ter- 
ritory was  oj'ganized,  wc  have  but  little  to  record  in  the 
history  of  Indiana.  Land  speculation  in  Ohio,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio  and  "Wabash  rivers,  was  exciting  consider- 
able attention,  and  lai-ge  associations,  representing  consider- 
able means,  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the 
trade  in  land.  Tracts  of  millions  of  acres  were  sold  at  one 
time  by  Congress  to  associations  on  the  installment  plan,  and 
so  far  as  the  Indian  titles  could  be  extinguished,  the  work  of 
settling  and  improving  the  lands  was  pushed  rapidly  forward. 
The  passage  of  the  "  ordinance  of  1787,"  created  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  which  of  course 
included  the  whole  of  the  territoiy  now  embraced  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  On  the  fifth  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  Major 
General  Arthur  St.  Olair  was  elected  by  Congress  Governor 
of  the  territory.  He  was  instructed,  on  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office,  to  ascertain  the  real  temper  of  the  Indians 
and  do  all  in  his  power  to  remove  the  causes  for  controversy 
between  them  and  tlie  United  States,  and  to  effect  the  extin- 
guishment of  Indian  titles  to  all  the  land  possible.  The 
Governor  took  up  quarters  in  tlie  new  settlement  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  where  he  immediately  began  tlie  organization  of  the 
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goremment  of  the  ten-itorj.  The  first  eeasion  of  the  general 
court  of  the  new  territory  was  held  at  that  place  in  1T88.  The 
judges  were  Samuel  II.  Parsons,  James  Mitchell  Varnum,  and 
John  Clevea  Symmcs.  Under  the  oi-dinance,  Governor  St. 
Clair  was  president  of  the  court. 


After  the  session  of  the  general  court  at  Marietta  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  necessary  laws  for  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory passed,  Governor  St.  Clair,  accompanied  by  tlie  Judges, 
visited  Kasliaskia  for  tlie  purpose  of  organizing  a  civil  govern- 
ment there.  Meanwhile  full  instructions  had  been  sent  to 
Major  Hamtramck,  commandant  at  Vincennes,  requiring  him 
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to  aseertaiii  the  exaet  feeling  and  temper  of  the  Indjan  tribw 
of  the  Watash.  These  instmctione  were  accomptnied  by 
speeches  to  each  of  the  tribes.  On  the  fifth  of  April,  1790,  a 
Frenchman  named  Antoine  Gamehn,  was  dispatched  from 
Vincennes  with  these  speeches.  He  visited  nearly  all  the 
tribes  on  the  Wabash,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Marys  rivers,  but  was 
coldly  received,  most  of  the  chiefs  being  diseatiefied  with  the 
policy  of  the  Americans  toward  them,  and  prejudiced  through 
English  misrepresentation.  Full  accounts  of  his  adventures 
among  the  tribes  reached  Governor  St.  Olair  at  Kaskasbia  in 
June,  1790.  Being  satisfied  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
effecting  a  general  peace  with  the  Indians  of  Indiana,  he 
r^olved  to  visit  General  Harmei'  at  his  headcLuarters  at  Fort 
Washington,  and  there  to  eonsnlt  with  that  oflicer  upon  the 
means  of  carrying  an  expedition  against  the  hostile  Indians. 
Before  leaving  Kaskaskia,  however,  St.  Clair  intrusted  the 
Secretary  of  the  territory,  Winthrop  Sargent,  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  resolutions  of  Congress  regarding  the  landa  and 
settlers  on  the  Wabash,  He  directed  that  officer  to  proceed  to 
Vincennes,  lay  out  a  county  there,  establish  the  mifitia,  and 
appoint  the  necessary  civil  and  military  officers.  Mr.  Sargent 
at  once  proceeded  to  Vincennes,  where  he  organized  the  camp 
of  Knox,  appointed  the  necessary  civil  and  military  officers, 
and  notified  the  inhabitants  to  present  their  claims  to  lands. 
In  establishing  these  claims  the  settlers  found  great  difficulty, 
and  regarding  it,  the  secretary  in  his  report  to  the  President 
remarked : 

"Although  the  lands  and  lots  which  were  awarded  to  the 
inhabitants,  appeared,  from  very  good  oral  testimony,  to 
belong  to  those  persons  to  whom  they  were  awarded,  either 
by  original  grants,  purchase,  or  inheritance,  yet  there  was 
scarcely  one  case  in  twenty  where  the  title  was  complete, 
owing  to  the  desultory  manner  in  which  public  business  had 
been  transacted,  and  some  other  unfortunate  causes.  The 
original  concessions  by  the  French  and  British  commandants 
were  generally  made  upon  a  small  scrap  of  paper,  whieli  it  has 
been  customary  to  lodge  in  the  notary's  office,  who  has  seldom 
kept  any  book  of  record,  but  committed  the  most  important 
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land  concerns  to  loose  sheets,  whicli,  in  process  of  time,  liave 
eome  into  possession  of  persons  that  have  fraudulently 
destroyed  them,  or,  unacquainted  with  their  consequence, 
innocently  lost  or  trifled  them  away;  for  hy  the  French  usage 
they  are  considered  as  family  inheritances,  and  often  descend 
to  women  and  children.  In  one  inetance,  and  during  the  goT- 
emment  of  Mr.  St.  Ange  here,  a  royal  notary  ran  off  with  all 
the  public  papers  in  hie  possession,  as  by  a  certificate  produced 
to  me.  And  I  am  very  sorry  further  to  observe  that  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Le  Grand,  which  continued  from  the  year  1777  to 
1787,  and  where  should  have  been  the  vouchers  for  important 
land  transactions,  the  records  have  been  so  falsified,  and  there 
is  such  gross  fraud  in  forgery  as  to  invalidate  ah  evidence  and 
information  which  I  might  otherwise  have  acquired  from  his 
papers." 

"Winthrop  Sargent  inforras  us  that  there  were  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  French  families  at  Tincennes  in  1790.  The 
heads  of  these  families  had  all  been  at  some  time  vested  with 
certain  titles  to  a  portion  of  the  soil,  and  while  the  Seci'etaiy 
was  busily  engaged  endeavoring  to  straighten  out  these  claims, 
he  received  a  petition  signed  by  eighty  AniericEms,  praying 
for  the  confiiTuation  of  the  grants  of  lands  ceded  by  the  court 
which  had  been  organized  by  Colonel  John  Todd,  under  the 
authority  of  Virginia,  to  wMcli  refei'ence  has  already  been 
made. 

This  ease  was  met  in  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  third 
of  March,  1791,  empowering  the  Governor  of  the  territory,  in 
eases  where  land  had  been  actually  improved  and  cultivated 
under  a  supposed  grant  for  the  same,  to  confirm  to  the  persons 
who  made  such  improvements,  the  lands  supposed  to  have 
been  granted,  not,  however,  exceeding  the  quantity  of  four 
hundred  acres  to  any  one  person. 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  a  session  of  the  general  court  was 
held  at  Vincenues,  acting  Governor  Sargent*  presiding,  when 
the  following  laws  were  adopted: 

I.    An  act  to  prohibit  the  giving  or  selling  intoxicating 

*  Mr.  Sargeni  acted  in  llie  capacity  of  Qovei'aor  at  the  request  of  St. 
Qair,  wlio,  diiriiii;  llie  lime,  was  busily  engaged  wltli  militaiy  affiiii-a. 
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liquors  to  ludians  residing  in,  or  coming  into,  the  territory  of- 
the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  for  prevent- 
ing foreigners  from  trading  with  Indians  therein. 


See  page  21. 

II.  An  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  or  other 
intoxicating  liquors  to  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  being  within  ten  miles  of  any  military  post  within  the 
territoiy  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio;  and 
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to  prevent  the  selling  or  pawnine;  of  anns,  ammunition,  cloth- 
ing, and  accoutrements. 

III.  An  act  for  suppressing  and  prohibiting  every  species 
of  gaming  for  money  or  other  property,  and  for  making  void 
contracts  and  payments  made  in  consequence  thereof,  and  for 
restraining  the  disorderly  practice  of  discharging  arras  at 
certain  hours  and  places. 

We  give  hei'e  the  sentiments  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Vineennes,  which  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Sargent  while  at 
that  plaee,  in  1790,  in  the  following  language:  "  The  citizens 
of  the  town  of  Vineennes  approach  you,  sir,  to  express  as  well 
their  personal  respect  for  your  honor  as  the  fall  approbation 
of  the  measures  you  have  been  pleased  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
their  government  and  the  adjustment  of  their  claims,  as 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  over  which  you  at  present  preside. 
"While  we  deem  it  a  singular  blessing  to  behold  the  principles 
of  free  government  unfolding  among  us,  we  cherish  the  pleas- 
ing i-eflection  that  our  posterity  will  also  have  cause  to  rejoice 
at  the  political  change  now  originating,  A  free  and  efficient 
government,  wisely  administered,  and  fostered  under  the  pro- 
tecting wings  of  an  august-  union  of  States,  cannot  fail  to 
render  the  citizens  of  this  wide  extended  territory  securely 
happy  in  the  possession  of  every  public  blessing. 

"  We  cannot  take  leave,  sir,  without  offering  to  your  notice 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  which  every  citizen  of  Vin- 
eennes conceives  lie  owes  to  the  merits  of  an  officer  [Major 
Haratramck]  who  has  long  commanded  at  this  post.  The 
unsettled  situation  of  things,  for  a  series  of  years  previous  to 
this  gentleman's  arrival,  tended  in  many  instances  to  derange, 
and  in  others  to  suspend,  the  operations  of  those  municipal 
customs  by  which  the  citizens  of  this  town  were  used  to  be 
governed.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  submitting  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  civil  regulations  to  the  officer  who  happened 
to  command  the  troops  posted  among  them.  Hence,  in  the 
course  of  the  late  war,  and  from  the  frequent  change  of  masters, 
they  labored  under  heavy  and  various  gi'ievances.  But  the 
judicious  and  humane  attention  paid  by  Major  Hamtramek, 
during  his  whole  command,  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  every 
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iudividnal  craving  his  interposition,  demands,  and  will  always 
receive  our  warmest  acknowledgments. 

"  "We  beg  you,  sir,  to  assure  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
United  States  of  our  fidelity  and  attaclinient;  and  that  our 
greatest  ambition  is  to  desei-ve  its  fostering  care,  by  acting  the 
part  of  good  citizens. 

"  By  order,  and  on  behalf,  of  the  citizens  of  Viucennea. 

Antoike  Gamelin,  Magistrate. 

PiEKKE  Gamelin,  do. 

Paui.  Gamelin,  do, 

James  Johnsos,  do. 

Louis  Eoelihs,  do. 

Ldke  Decker, 

Fkakcis  Bosseeon, 

FEfiNCis  Vioo,  Major  Commandant  of  Militia, 

Henky  Vandeeboegh,  Major  of  Militia. 

To  this  complimentary  testimonial  Winthrop  Sargent  made 
a  brief  but  appropriate  reply. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


HARMEE,    SCOTT   AND   WILKIKSOIJ  8    EXPEDITIONS. 

WHEN  Governor  St.  Clair  arrived  at  Fort  Washington 
from  Kaskaskia,  he  determined,  after  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  General  Ilarmer,  to  send  a  powei-ful  force  to  chastise 
the  savages  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash.  He  had 
been  empowered  by  the  President  to  call  on  Yirginia  for  one 
thousand  troops,  and  on  Pennsylvania  for  five  hundred.  This 
power  he  at  once  exercised.  Three  hundred  of  the  Virginia 
militia  were  ordered  to  muster  at  Fort  Steuben,  and,  with  the 
garrison  of  that  fort,  to  march  to  Vincennes,  and  join  Major 
Hamtramok,  who  had  orders  to  call  for  aid  from  the  militia  of 
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Vincennes,  march  np  tlie  "Wabash  and  attack  any  of  the 
Indian  villages  to  which,  in  his  judgment,  his  force  might  he 
eqnal.  The  remaining  twelve  hundred  of  the  militia  were 
ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Port  "Washington,  and  to  join  the 
regular  troops  at  that  post  under  the  command  of  Genera) 
Harmer.* 

At  this  time  the  United  States  regular  troops  in  the  West 
were  estimated  by  Gen,  Harmer  at  four  hundred  effective  men. 
These,  with  the  militia,  gave  him  a  foi-ce  of  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  With  this  army  Gen.  Harmer  marched 
from  Fort  Washington  on  the  thirtieth  of  September.  The 
troops  continued  the  march  until  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
when  they  reached  the  Maumee,  The  work  of  punishing  the 
Indians  was  then  begun,  but,  in  one  sense,  ended  disastrously. 
The  savages  received  a  severe  scourging,  but  the  militia  behaved 
80  badly  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  sei-vice.  A  detachment  of 
three  hundred  and  forty  militia  and  sixty  regulars,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Hardin,  were  sorely  defeated  on  the  Mau- 
mee, on  the  twenty-second  of  October.  Ou  the  twenty-third, 
the  army  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Fort  Washington,  and 
reached  that  place  on  the  fourth  of  November,  having  lost  in 
the  expedition  one  hundred  and  eighty -three  killed,  and  thirty- 
one  wounded.  The  Indians  lost  about  equally  with  the  Amer- 
icans. During  the  progress  of  this  expedition  Major  Ham- 
tramck  marched  up  the  Wabash  from  Vincennes  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Termillion  river,  destroyed  several  deserted 
villages,  and  returned,  without  finding  an  enemy  to  oppose 
him. 

Although  the  savages  were  severely  punished  by  these  expe- 
ditions, yet  they  refused  to  sue  for  peace,  and  continued  their 
hostilities.  The  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia  took  alarm,  and  the  delegates  of  Ohio,  Monongahela, 
Harrison,  Eandolph,  Greenbrier,  Kanawha  and  Montgomery 
counties,  sent  a  joint  memorial  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
saying  that  "  the  defenseless  condition  of  these  counties,  form- 
ing a  hue  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles  along  the  Ohio  river, 

♦  Dillon's  History  of  Indiana  Territory,  p.  241. 
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exposed  to  the  lioatile  invasion  of  their  Indian  enemies,  desti- 
tnte  of  every  kind  of  support,  is  truly  alarming;  for  notwith- 
standing all  the  regulations  of  the  General  Government  in 
that  countiy,  we  have  reason  to  lament  that  they  have  heen 
hitherto  ineffectual  for  our  protection,  nor  indeed  could  it 
happen  otherwise,  for  the  garrisons  kept  by  the  Contip^w'aJ 


I.  *' 
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troops  on  the  Ohio  river,  if  they  are  of  any  use,  it  must  be  1«4 
Kentucky  settlements,  as  they  immediately  cover  that  country. 
To  us  they  can  be  of  no  service,  being  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred miles  below  our  frontier  settlements.  "We  further  beg 
leave  to  observe  that  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  defeat  of  our  army  by  the  Indians  on  the  late 
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expedition,  will  be  severely  felt  on  our  frontiers,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Indians  will,  in  their  turn,  (being  flashed 
with  victory,)  invade  our  settlements,  and  exercise  all  their 
horrid  murder  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit  them  to  travel.  Then  is  it  not  better  to 
support  us  where  we  are,  be  the  expense  what  it  may,  than  to 
oblige  such  a  number  of  your  brave  citizens,  who  have  so  long 
supported,  and  still  continues  to  support,  a  dangerous  frontier, 
(although  thousands  of  their  relatives  in  the  ilesh,  have,  in  the 
prosecution  thereof,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  savage  inventions,)  to 
quit  the  country,  after  all  they  have  done  and  suffered,  when 
you  know  that  a  frontier  must  be  supported  somewhere." 

This  memorial  caused  the  Legislatui-e  of  Virginia  to  author- 
ize the  Governor  of  that  State  to  mal^e  any  defensive  opera- 
tions necessary  for  the  temporary  defense  of  the  frontiers, 
until  the  General  Government  could  adopt  and  carry  out 
measures  to  suppress  the  hostile  Indians.  The  Governor  at 
once  called  upon  the  military  commanding  officers  in  the 
western  counties  of  Virginia,  to  raise,  by  the  flret  of  March, 
1791,  several  email  companies  of  rangers  for  this  purpose.  At 
the  same  time  Charles  Seott  was  appointed  Brigadier-General 
of  the  militia  of  the  district  of  Kentucky,  witJi  authority  to 
raise  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  volunteers,  to  protect  the 
most  exposed  portions  of  that  district, 

A  full  repoit  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia in  relation  to  the  exposed  condition  and  defense  of  the 
frontiers  of  that  State,  v.-is  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  upon 
consideration  of  the  same,  the  General  Government  consti- 
tuted a  local  Board  of  "War  for  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
composed  of  Brigadier- General  Scott,  Henry  Innis,  John 
Brown,  Benjamin  Logan  and  Isaac  Shelby.  On  the  ninth  of 
March,  17&1,  General  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  sent  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  Brigadier-General  Scott,  reeommend- 
ing  an  expedition  of  mounted  men,  not  exceeding  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  against  the  Wea  towns  on  the  river  Wabash, 
He  recommended  that  this  force  be  raised  and  conducted  to 
the  Indian  villages  of  the  Wabash,  where,  by  rapid  i] 
the  towns  could  be  destroyed  and  many  prisoners  taken. 
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Pursuant  to  these  instnictione,  Brigadier  ^General  Scott,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  May,  1791,  crossed  the  Ohio,  with  about 
eight  hundred  mounted  men,  ana  ■  cmmenced  his  march  for 
the  "Wabash,  which  he  reached  on  the  first  of  June,  Many  of 
the  Indians,  having  discovered  his  *  tiproach,  fied,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  all  the  villages  around  Ouiatenon, 
together  with  several  Kickapoo  towns,  killing  thirty-two  war- 
riors and  taking  fifty-eight  prisoners.  He  released  a  few  of 
the  most  infinn  prisoners,  giving  them  a  "  talk,"  which  they 
carried  to  the  towns  farther  np  the  Wabash,  and  which  the 
wretched  condition  of  his  horses  prevented  him  from  reaching. 

On  the  tliird  of  March,  1791,  Congress  provided  for  raising 
and  equipping  a  regiment  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers, 
and  Governor  St,  Olair  was  invested  with  the  chief  command 
of  about  three  thousand  troops,  to  be  raised'  and  employed 
against  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  territory  over  which  his 
administration  extended.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  march  to  the  Miami  village,  and  to  establish  a 
strong  and  permanent  military  post  at  tliat  place.  He  was 
also  directed  to  establisli,  during  his  advance,  such  posts  ot 
communication  with  Fort  Washington,  along  the  Ohio,  as,  in 
his  judgment  might  be  required. 

The  post  at  the  Miami  village  was  intended  to  keep  the  sav- 
ages in  that  vicinity  in  check,  so  as  to  prevent  future  hostili- 
ties, and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  it 
should  be  garrisoned  not  only  strong  enough  for  the  defense 
of  the  place,  but  so  aa  to  afford,  at  all  times,  a  detachment  of 
five  or  six  hundred  men,  eithei'  to  chastise  any  of  the  Wabash 
or  other  hostile  Indians,  or  to  capture  convoys  of  the  enemy's 
provisions.  In  his  letter  to  Governor  St.  Clair,  he  urged  that 
"  the  establishment  of  said  post  is  considered  as  an  important 
objeet  of  the  campaign,  and  is  to  take  place  in  all  events.  In 
case  of  a  previous  treaty,  the  Indians  are  to  be  conciliated 
upon  this  point  if  possible;  and  it  is  presumed  good  argu- 
ments may  be  offered  to  induce  their  acquiescence.  *  *  * 
Having  commenced  your  march  upon  the  main  expedition, 
and  the  Indians  continuing  hostile,  you  will  use  every  possible 
axertion  to  make  them  feel  the  effects  of  your  superiority; 
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and,  after  hsYiiig  amved  at  the  Miami  village,  and  put  your 
works  in  a  deieneible  stite,  you  will  seek  the  enemy  with  tlie 
whole  of  yonr  remaining  force,  and  endeavoi ,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  strike  them  with  s(i&.t  8e\eiit^  *  't  -^  Jji  ordDr  to 
avoid  future  wars,  it  might  be  piopei  to  make  the  Wthash  and 


See  page  SI, 

thence  over  to  the  Maumee,  and  down  the  same  to  its  mouth, 
at  lake  Erie,  the  boundary  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians,  (excepting  so  far  as  the  same  should 
relate  to  the  Wyandots  and  Delawai'es,}  on  the  supposition  of 
their  continuing  faithful  to  the  treaties.     But  if  they  should 
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join  ill  the  war  against  tlie  United  States,  and  your  army  be 
vietorioua,  the  said  tribes  ought  to  bo  removed  without  the 
boundary  mentioned." 

On  the  twenty-iifth  of  June,  1791,  Governor  St.  Olair,  previ- 
ous to  marching  a  strong  force  to  the  Miami  town,  as  directed 
by  the  War  Department,  autliorized  Brigadier-General  Wil- 


ZA  HANNA, 

See  page  31. 

Jdnson  to  conduct  a  second  expedition,  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  mounted  men,  against  the  Indian  villages  on  the 
Wabash.  Pursnant  to  these  instruetiona,  Wilkinson  mustered 
his  forces,  and  was  ready  to  march  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
with  iive  hundred  and  twenty-five  mounted  volunteers,  well 
armed,  and  provided  with  thirty  days'  provisions.     With  this 
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force  he  reached  the  Ke-na-pa-com-a-qua  village,  on  the  north-, 
em  bank  of  the  Eel  river,  about  six  miles  from  a  point  where 
that  river  joins  the  Wabash,  on  the  Bcventh  of  Augnsfc,  and 
succeeded  in  liilling  six  warriors  and  taking  thirty-four  pris- 
oners, before  they  could  escape.  This  town,  which  was  scat- 
tered along  Eel  river  for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  was  totally 


Wilkinson  encamped  on  the  rains  of  the  town  that  night, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  commenced  his  march  for  the 
Kickapoo  town  on  the  prairie,  which  he  was  unable  to  reach 
owing  to  the  impassable  condition  of  the  route  which  he 
adopted,  and  the  failing  condition  of  his  horses.  Ho  estimated 
the  results  of  the  expedition,  in  his  official  report,  as  follows: 
"  I  have  destroyed  the  chief  town  of  the  Ouiatenon  nation, 
and  have  made  prisoners  of  the  sons  and  sisters  of  the  king, 
I  have  burned  a  respectable  Kickapoo  village,  and  cut  down  at 
least  four  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  corn,  chieiiy  in  the 
milk." 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 

ST.  OLAIE   AND   WATNe's   EXPEDITIONS. 

THE  three  expeditions  under  Harmer,  Scott  and  Wilkinson 
resulted  in  great  damage  to  the  Indians,  but  by  no  means 
subdued  them.  They  regarded  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  calculated  to  exterminate  them  from  the  land,  and,  goaded 
on  by  the  English,  of  Detroit,  the  enemies  of  the  Americana, 
they  were  excited  to  desperation.  At  this  time  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  still  supported  garrisons  at  Niagara, 
Detroit  and  Miehilimaelcinac,  notwithstanding  it  W3«  declared 
by  the  second  article  of  tlie  definite  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  would,  "  with  all  convenient 
Bpeed,  and  without  causing  any  destruction  or  carrying  away 
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any  negroes  or  property  of  the  American  inhabitants,  with- 
draw all  his  forces,  garrisons  and  fleets  from  the  United  States, 
and  from  every  post,  place  and  harbor  within  the  same."  It 
was  also  made  a  part  of  the  treaty  that  the  creditors  on  either 
side  should  meet  with  no  lawful  impediments  to  the  recovery 
of  the  full  value,  in  sterling  money,  of  all  hona  fide  debts 
previously  contracted.  The  British  government  claimed  that 
the  United  States  had  broken  faith  in  this  particular  under- 
standing of  the  treaty,  and,  in  consequence,  reluacd  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  the  territory.  The  British  garrisons 
already  mentioned  were  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
Americans,  as  they  afforded  succor  to  the  hostile  Indian  tribes, 
and  encouraged  them  in  their  incursions  against  the  frontier 
American  settlements,  frequently  aiding  them  with  stores  and 
provisions.  This  state  of  affairs  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  continued  from  a  period  previous 
to  its  organization  until  the  British  power  was  withdrawn  from 
the  country  in  1796,  under  the  second  treaty. 

In  September,  1791,  Governor  St,  Olair  moved  from  Fort 
"Washington  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  men.  On  the 
the  third  of  November  the  main  army,  consisting  of  about 
fourteen  hundred  effective  troops,  moved  forward  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  "Wabash,  where  Fort  Recovery  was  afterwards 
erected.  Here  the  army  encamped.  At  tliis  time  the  Little 
Turtle,  Blue  Jacket  and  Buek-ong-a-heias,  and  other  Indian 
chiefs  were  secreted  a  few  miles  distant  with  a  foi-ce  of  twelve 
hundred  Indians,  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  begin  an 
attack,  which  they  unproved  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of 
November,  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise.  The  attack  was 
first  made  upon  the  militia,  which  immediately  gave  way. 
But  we  shall  not,  in  this  place,  tax  our  readers  with  an  account 
of  St.  Clair's  defeat,  with  which  they  are  undoubtedly  familiar. 
It  will  suf&ee  to  say  that  he  returned  to  Fort  "Washington  with 
a  broken  and  dispirited  army,  having  lost  in  the  unsuccessful 
action  of  the  fourth  of  November,  thirty-nine  ofEcers  killed, 
and  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  men  killed  and  missing. 
Twenty-two  officers  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  wore 
wounded.     Several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  all  the  1 
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amiminitioii  aod  provisions,  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
tell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Indians.  The  stores  and 
other  public  property  lost  in  the  action  were  valued  at  thirty- 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  John  B.  Dillon,  in 
his  early  history  of  Indiana,  speaks  of  St.  Clair's  defeat  in 
these  words:  "  With  the  army  of  St.  Clair,  following  the  for- 
tunes of  their  husbands,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred 
women.  Very  few  escaped  the  carnage  of  the  fourth  of  No- 
vember, and  after  the  flight  of  the  remnant  of  the  army,  the 
Indians  began  to  avenge  their  own  real  and  imaginary  wrongs, 
by  perpetrating  tlie  most  horrible  acts  of  cruelty  and  brutality 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  li'i'iiig  and  the  dead  Americans  who 
fell  into  their  hands.  Believing  that  the  whites,  for  many 
years,  made  war  merely  to  acquire  land,  the  Indians  crammed 
clay  and  sand  into  the  eyes  and  down  the  throats  of  the  dying 
and  the  dead,"* 

Although  no  particular  blame  was  attached  to  Governor  St. 
Clair  for  the  loss  in  this  expedition,  yet  he  resigned  the  oflice 
of  Major  General,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anthony  Wayne,  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Kevolutionary  War.  Early  in 
1Y92,  provisions  were  made  by  the  General  Government  for 
re-organizing  the  army,  so  that  it  should  consist  of  a  i-espect- 
able  force.  Wayne  arrived  at  Pittsburg  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  where  the  army  was  to  rendezvous.  Here  he  continued 
actively  engaged  organizing  and  training  his  forces,  until 
October,  1793,  when,  with  an  army  of  about  three  thousand 
six  hundred  effective  men,  he  moved  westward  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington. 

While  Wayne  was  preparing  tor  the  ofiensive  campaign 
every  possible  means  was  employed  to  induce  the  hostile  tribes 
of  the  northwest  to  enter  into  a  general  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  American  government.  Speeches  were  sent  among  them ; 
agents  to  make  treaties  were  also  sent,  'but  little  was  accom- 
plished. Major  Ilamtramck,  who  still  remained  at  Vincennes, 
succeeded  in  concluding  a  general  peace  with  the  Wabash  and 
Illinois  Indians,  but  the  tribes  more  immediately  under  the 

*  In  Atwater's  History  of  Ohio,  wo  are  informed  that  tliere  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  women  with  the  army. 
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influence  of  tlie  British,  refused  to  hear  the  sentiments  of 
friendship  that  were  sent  among  them,  and  tomakawl:ed  seve- 
ral of  the  messengers.  Their  courage  had  been  aroused  by 
St.  Clair's  defeat,  as  well  as  the  unsueeeseful  oxpeditiona  that 
preceded  it,  and  they  were  now  quite  prepared  to  meet  a 
superior  force  under  General  Wayne.  The  Indians  insisted  on 
the  Ohio  river  as  the  houndaiy  line  between  their  lands  and 
the  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  chose  rather  to  trust  to  the 
fortunes  of  a  war  than  to  make  any  further  concessions. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1794,  Major-General  Scott, 
with  about  sixteen  hundred  mounted  volunteers  from  Ken- 
tucky, joined  the  regular  troops  under  General  "Wayne,  and  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month  the  united  forces  com- 
menced their  march  for  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Maumee 
river.  Arriving  at  the  confluence  of  the  Auglaize  and  Mau- 
mee  rivers,  General  Wayne  erected  Tort  Defiance,  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  August  he  moved  Che  army  from  tliis  place  toward 
the  British  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  when, 
on  the  twentieth,  almost  within  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  the  American  army  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
combined  forces  of  the  hostile  Indians  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Detroit  militia.  Tlie  number  of  the  enemy 
was  estimated  at  two  thousand,  against  about  nine  hundred 
American  troops  actually  engaged.  This  horde  of  savages,  as 
soon  as  the  action  began,  abandoned  themselves  to  flight,  and 
dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving  Wayne's  victorious 
army  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  field. 

During  the  action  the  Americans  lost  thirty-three  killed  and 
one  hundred  wounded-  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than 
double  that  of  the  Federal  array.  The  woods,  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  two  miles,  was  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Indians  and  British  volunteers,  who  were  shot  down  in  their 
mad  retreat. 

The  army  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maumee,  in  front  of  the  field  of  battle,  during  which  time 
all  the  houses  and  cornfields  were  consumed  and  destroyed  for 
a  considerable  distance  both  above  and  below  Port  Miami,  as 
well  as  within  pistol  shot  of  the  British  gan-ison,  who  were 
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compelled  to  remain  idle  spectators  to  this  general  devastation 
and  conflagration  among  which  weie  the  honses,  stores  and 
and  property  of  Ooionel  McKee  the  Piiti  li  Indian  agent,  and 
"pnncipal  stimulatoi  ot  the  wai  then  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  ba\  ii 


See  p;igo  St, 

During  tlie  return  march  to  Fort  Defiance,  the  \'illages  and 

cornfields  for  abont  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Maumee 

were  destroyed,  as  well  as  those  for  a  considerable  distance 

around  that  post. 
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On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  179i,  the  army  under  the 
command  of  General  "Wayne  commenced  its  march  toward 
the  deserted  Miami  villages  which  stood  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's.  This  place  was  reached 
on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
site  of  Fort  Wayne  was  selected.  The  fort  was  completed  on 
the  twenty-second  of  November  of  tlie  same  year,  and  gar- 
risoned by  a  strong  detachment  of  infantry  and  artillery,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  John  F.  Hamtramck,  who  gave  to  the 
new  fort  the  nama  of  Fort  Wayne.* 

The  Kentucky  volanteers  returned  to  Fort  Washington,  and 
were  mustered  out  of  the  service.  General  Wayne,  with  the 
Federal  troops,  marched  to  Greenville,  where  he  took  up  his 
headquarters  daring  the  winter,  and  where,  in  the  month  of 
Augnst,  1795,  after  several  months  of  active  negotiation,  this 
gallant  oflieer  succeeded  in  concluding  a  general  treaty  of  peace 
with  all  the  hostile  tribes  who  inhabited  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville,  which  was  effected  through  the 
good  offices  of  General  Wayne,  opened  the  way  for  the  flood 
of  emigration  which  from  that  day,  flowed  from  the  Eastern 
States  into  the  Northwestern  territory. 

Aside  from  military  affairs  in  the  northwestern  territory, 
there  was  but  little  of  civil  progress  worthy  of  mention  in  a 
history  of  Indiana.  In  July,  1796,  after  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  had  been  concluded,  the  British 
garrisons,  with  their  arms,  artillery  and  store-s,  were  witli- 
drawn  from  the  posts  within  the  boundaries  ^f  the  Um>^' 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  a  detachment  of  Amer 
ican  troops,  consisting  of  sixty-five  men,  urder  the  command 
of  Captain  Moses  Porter,  took  possession  of  the  e\icuated 
post  of  Detroit  in  the  same  month.  In  the  latter  wart  of  the 
year  1796,  Winthrop  Sargent  proceeded  to  Detroit  and 
erected  the  county  of  Wayne,  and  established  a  civil  govern- 
ment in  that  quarter.  This  county  of  Wayne,  now  the  most 
wealthy  county  in  M:.ciy.j^nu,  formed  a  part  of  tlie  Indiana 
territory  until  its  division,  in  1805,  when  the  territory  of 
Michigan  was  oigaiL'zeii. 

*  A  new  fort  was  )mil   on  the  site  of  this  fort  in  18U, 
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IN  the  previous  chapters  we  liave  briefly  traced  tiie  history 
of  the  military,  political  and  civil  events,  in  tlie  territory 
of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  from  its  organiza- 
tion to  1800,  when  the  territory  of  Indiana  was  erected.  Let 
us  now  enter  upon  what  we  may  call  the  history  of  Indiana 
proper.  Heretofore  we  have  been  compelled,  owing  to  the 
very  large  tract  of  territory  over  which  the  government 
extended  its  control,  to  include  the  events  that  transpired  in 
neighboring  States.  This  may  now  be  avoided.  We  have 
already  said  that  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  the  lands  of 
Indiana  were  made  available  to  settlers.  Notwithstanding 
this  event,  be!:  few  settlements  were  n:ao'e  until  after  tl.a  terri- 
toi-y  waa  orgKcia^.  Yet  most  of  thoSf  6s:i.S'"'a^  si  tits  time 
the  treats  wss  jqsij?  ^sre  imm£((iateiy  sn^rged  and  improve^i 
VmoftDD^G  wtti.fla  :i(  this  time  was  the  largest  settlement  in 
the  territory,  was,  in  1796,  quite  a  town.  Defended  by  Fort 
Knos,  its  citizens  were  enabled  to  prosecute  a  paying  trade 
with  tlie  Indians,  and  to  improve  the  agrica.tnra.  lesourcea 
around  them.  At  tliis  date  the  town  contained  about  fifty 
dwelling  houses,  all  presenting  a  thrifty  and  tidy  appearance. 
Each  house  was  surrounded  by  a  gai-den  fenced  witli  poles, 
and  peach  and  apple  trees  gi-ew  in  moat  of  the  inclosnres. 
Garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds  wei-e  cultivated  with  success, 
and  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton  grew  in  the  fields 
around  the  village  in  abundance. 

Adjoining  the  village  was  Fort  Knox,  inclosed  by  a  ditch 
eight  feet  wide,  and  by  sharp  stakes  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high.     This  palisade,  protected  by  the  gnns  of  the  fort,  was  «■ 
9  (I2fli 
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BuiEcient  fortification  against  hostile  Indians.  A  Frenchman 
who  visited  Vincennes  in  1796,  writes  of  its  inhabitants  at 
that  date:  "The  day  ^er  my  arrival  a  court  was  held  to  ' 
which  I  repaired.     On  entering,  I  was  ani-prised  to  iind  the 


axidience  divided  into  races  of  men  in  pei'son  and  feature 
widely  differing  from  each  otlier.  The  fair  or  light  brown 
hair,   ruddy  complexion,  round  face,  and  plump  body,  indi- 
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cative  of  health  and  ease,  of  one  set,  \^-ere  torciblj  contrasted 
with  the  emaciated  frame  and  meager,  tawny  viaage  ot  the 
other.  The  dreas,  likewise,  of  the  latter  denoted  then  indi 
gence.  I  soon  discovered  that  the  fofmer  were  new  settlers 
from  the  neighboring  States,  whose  lands  had  heen  reclaimed 
five  or  six  years  before,  while  the  latter  were  Tiench  of  sixty 
years  standing  in  the  district.  The  latter,  thiee  or  tonr 
excepted,  knew  nothinj:;  of  English,  while  the  former  were 
almost  as  ignorant  of  French.  I  had  acqnired,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  a  suiEcient  knowledge  of  English  to  converse  with 
them,  and  was  tlxiis  enabled  to  hear  the  tales  of  both  parties. 
The  French,  in  a  querulous  tone,  recounted  the  losses  and 
hardships  they  had  suffered,  especially  since  the  last  Indian 
war,  in  1788,  *  *  *  *  They  complained  that  they  were 
cheated  and  robbed,  and  especially  that  their  rights  were  con- 
tinually violated  by  the  courts,  in  which  two  judges  only  four 
of  five  were  Frenchmen,  who  knew  little  of  the  laws  or  lan- 
guage of  the  Englisli.  Their  ignorance,  indeed,  was  profound. 
Nobody  ever  opened  a  school  among  them  till  it  was  done  by 
the  able  M.  Rivet,  a  polite,  well  educated,  and  liberal  minded 
missionary,  banished  hither  by  the  French  revolution.  Out 
of  nineoftbeFrench,  scarcely  six  could  read  or  write;  whereas, 
nine-tenths  of  the  Americans,  or  emigrants  from  the  east, 
could  do  both.  *  *  *  *  I  could  not  fix,  with  accuracy,  the 
date  of  the  first  settlement  of  Tincennes ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  homage  paid  by  some  learned  men  to  tradition,  I  could 
trace  out  but  few  events  of  the  war  of  1757,  though  some  of  the 
old  men  lived  before  that  period,  I  was  only  able  to  form  a 
conjecture  that  it  was  planted  about  1735.  These  statemeata 
were  confirmed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  new  settlers.  They 
only  placed  the  same  facts  in  a  different  point  of  view.  They 
told  me  that  the  Canadians  (for  by  that  name  the  French  of 
the  western  colonies  are  known  to  tliem)  had  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  all  the  liardships  they  complained  of.  We  must 
allow,  say  they,  that  tliey  are  a  kind,  hospitable,  sociable  sect; 
but  then,  for  idleness  and  ignorance,  they  beat  the  Indiana 
themselves.  They  know  nothing  at  all  of  our  civil  or  domestic 
affairs.     Their  women  neither  sew,  nor  spin,  nor  make  butter. 
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*  *  *  *  The  men  take  to  nothing  but  liunting,  1 
roaming  through  the  woods,  and  loitering  in  the  aun.  They 
do  not  lay  up,  as  we  do  for  winter,  or  provide  for  a  rainy  day. 
They  can  not  cure  pork  or  veniBon,  make  sourkrout  or  spruce 
beer,  or  distil  spirits  from  apples  or  rye— all  needful  arts  to 
the  farmer." 

In  1800,  at  the  organization  of  the  territory,  the  social  eon 
dition  of  Vincennes  had  advanced  considerably  from  the  state 
whicli  this  I'reneh  writer  represented  it  in  1796.  The  French 
settlers  had  become  more  industrious  from  the  example  set 
them  by  the  settlers  from  the  eastern  States,  and  like  them, 
had  improved  their  small  lots  of  land,  and  were  living  in  a 
greater  degree  of  civilization. 

Aside  from  Vincennes,  in  1796,  there  was  a  small  settlement 
near  where  the  town  of  Lawrenceburg  now  stands,  in  Dearborn 
county,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  a  amah  settlement  was 
formed  at  "  Ai'instrong's  Station,"  on  the  Ohio,  within  the 
present  limits  of  Clark  county. 

In  1800,  when  the  temtorial  government  of  Indiana  ■viaa 
organized,  although  many  parts  of  the  State  had  been  settled 
for  more  than  fifty  years  by  whites,  yet  the  temtory  was  but 
a  wilderness.  Its  numerous  rivers  were  not  disturbed  except 
by  an  occasional  canoe  loaded  with  furs,  whicli  the  Indians  and 
half-breed  propelled  with  oars^  Its  scattered  settlements  were 
filled  with  scenes  and  incidents  of  border  life,  many  of  which 
were  fail  of  romantic  situations.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
A  considerable  tratfic  was  cairied  on  with  the  Indians  by  fur 
traders  at  Vincennes,  Fort  Wayne,  and  at  different  small 
trading  posfe  which  were  established  on  the  borders  of  the 
Wabash  river  and  its  tributaries.  "The  furs  and  peltries 
which  were  obtained  from  the  Indians,"  says  Dillon,  "  were 
generally  transported  to  Detroit.  The  skins  were  dried,  com- 
pressed, and  secured  in  packs.  Each  pack  weighed  about  one 
hundred  pounds.  A  pirogue,  or  boat,  that  was  sufficiently 
large  to  carry  forty  packs,  required  the  labor  of  four  men  to 
manage  it  on  its  voyage.  In  favorable  stages  of  the  Wabash 
river,  such  a  vessel,  under  the  management  of  skillful  boat- 
men, was  propelled  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day,  against  the 
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eurrent.  After  ascending  the  river  "Wabash  ajid  the  Little 
Eiver  to  the  portage  near  Fort  "Wayne,  the  traders  carried 
their  packs  over  the  portage  to  the  head  of  the  river  Maumee, 
where  they  were  again  placed  in  pirogues,  or  in  keel-boats,  to 
be  transported  to  Detroit.  At  this  place  the  furs  and  ekiaa 
were  exchanged  for  blankets,  guns,  knives,  powder,  bullets, 
intoxicating  liquors,  etc.,  with  which  tlie  traders  returned  to 
their  several  posts." 


CHAPTER     X. 

OOVEKNOK    HAKKISON    AND    THE   INDIAKS. 

IMMEDIATELY  following  the  organization  of  the  territo- 
rial government  of  Indiana,  Governor  Harrison's  attention 
was  directed  by  necessity  as  well  as  by  the  instructions  which 
he  had  received  from  Congi'css,  to  settling  matters  with  the 
various  Indian  tribes  still  holding  claims  to  tlie  lands  within 
the  limits  of  the  territoi-y.  He  entered  into  several  treaties 
with  these  ti'ibes,  by  which,  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  1805,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  obtained  about  forty-six 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  including  all  the  lands 
lying  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  river,  between  the  mouth  of 
liie  Wabash  river  and  the  western  boundaiy  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  second  grade  of  govern- 
ment by  creating  a  General  Assembly,  the  levying  of  tax 
caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territoiy.  The  poll-tax  was  especially  objection- 
able. So  far  did  they  caj-ry  their  opposition  to  taxation  that 
at  a  public  meeting  on  Sunday,  August  the  sixteenth,  1807,  a 
number  of  French  inhabitants  resolved  that  they  "would 
withdraw  their  confidence  and  support  forever  from  those  men 
who  advocated,  or  in  any  manner  promoted  the  second  grade 
of  government." 
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In  1807  the  territorial  statutes  were  revised,  and  under  the 
Qew  code,  treason,  mnrder,  arson,  and  horse-stealing,  were 
each  punishable  by  death.  The  crime  of  manslaughter  was 
punishable  by  the  common  law.  Burglary  and  robbery  were 
each   punish  |  i,  and  in  some  cases   by 

jmprisonmen  years."     Riotous  Persons 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  PIERCE. 


were  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  crime  of 
lareeny  by  fine  or  wdiipping,  and  in  some  easee  by  being 
bound  to  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years.  Forgery 
was  punishable  by  fine,  disfranchisement,  and  standing  in  the 
pillory.     Assault  and  battery,  as  a  crime  was  punishable  by 
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fine,  uot  exceeding  one  hundred  dollai'S.  Hog  stealing  was 
punishable  by  fine  and  whipping.  Gambling,  profane  swear- 
ing, and  Sabbath-breaking,  were  each  punishable  by  fine. 
Bigamy  was  punishable  by  fine,  whipping,  and  diafranchise- 
ment.  The  code  provided  for  the  punishment  of  disobedient 
children  and  servanta  by  the  following  section:  "If  any 
children  or  servants  shall,  contraiy  to  the  obedience  due  to 
their  parents  or  masters,  resist  or  refuse  to  obey  their  lawful 
commands,  upon  complaint  thereof  to  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice  to  send  him  or  them  so 
offending  to  the  jail  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  remain 
until  he  or  they  shall  humble  themsel/oes  to  the  said  parent's 
or  master's  satisfaction.  And,  if  any  child  or  servant  shall, 
contrary  to  his  bonnden  duty,  presume  to  assault  or  strike  his 
parent  or  master,  upon  complaint  and  conviction  tliereof, 
before  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  the  offender  shall  be 
whipped  not  exceeding  ten  stripes." 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  1804,  three  land  offices  were 
opened  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  Indiana  territory.  One  of  these 
was  located  at  Detroit,  another  at  Vincennes,  and  another  at 
Kaskaskia,  By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  1807,  a  fourth 
land  office  for  the  sale  of  Indiana  lands  was  opened  in  Jeffer- 
sonville,  Clark  county.  This  town  was  first  laid  out  in  1802, 
agreeably  to  the  plans  suggested  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was 
then  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  territoiial  legislature,  in  1806, 
Governor  Harrison  congratulated  the  people  upon  the  peaceful 
disposition  of  the  Indians.  He  was  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  they  would  never  again  have  recourse  to  arms,  unless 
driven  to  it  by  a  series  of  injustice  and  oppression.  They  did, 
as  we  shall  see,  again  resort  to  arms,  and  it  is  not  improper, 
even  at  this  late  day,  to  make  the  inquiry  s£  to  whether  or  not 
they  were  not  driven  to  do  so  by  the  very  policy  which  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  pointed  out  as  dangerous  in  1806.  In  the 
same  message  the  Governor  remarked  that  they  were  already 
making  complaints — -complaints  far  from  being  groundless. 
The  laws  of  the  territory  provided  the  same  punishment  for 
offenses  committed  against  Indians  as  against  white  men,  but 
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unhappily  there  was  always  a  wide  difference  in  the  execution 
of  those  laws.  The  Indian  was,  in  all  cases,  the  sufferer.  This 
partiality  did  not  escape  their  obBervation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  making  strong  comparisons 
between  their  own  observance  of  treaties  and  that  of  their 
boasted  superiors. 

All  along,from  1805  to  1810,  the  Indians  complained  bitterly 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people  upon  the  lands 
that  belonged  to  them.  The  invasion  of  their  favorite  hunting 
grounds,  and  the  unjustifiable  killing  of  many  of  their  people 
were  the  sources  of  their  discontent.  An  old  chief,  in  laying 
the  trouble  of  his  people  before  Governor  Harrison,  remarked: 
"  Tou  call  us  your  children ;  why  do  you  not  make  us  as  happy 
as  our  fathers,  the  French,  did?  They  never  took  from  us 
our  lands;  .indeed,  they  were  in  common,  between  us.  They 
planted  where  they  pleased;  and  they  cut  wood  where  they 
pleased;  and  so  did  we.  But  now,  if  a  poor  Indian  attempts 
to  take  a  little  bark  from  a  tree  to  cover  him  from  the  rain,  up 
comes  a  white  man  and  threatens  to  shoot  him,  claiming  the 
tree  as  his  own." 

These  complaints  were  not  groundless,  nor  will  any  fair 
minded  person  blame  the  savages  for  lifting  up  the  hatchet  in 
their  defense.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  it  was  the  only  thing  in 
their  characters  worthy  of  admiration.  Surely  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  an  Indian  patriot  to  leave  a  name  woi-thy  of 
remembrance  and  example  among  the  nations  of  civilization. 
Nor  was  the  opportunity  neglected.  Law-le-was-i-kaw,  no 
doubt  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother,  the  sagacious  waiTior,j 
Tecumseh,  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and 
assumed  tlie  name  of  Pems-quat-a-wah,  or  the  Open  Door. 
Thus  was  the  crafty  Shawanee  warrioi'  enabled  to  work  effect- 
ually, both  upon  the  superstitious  and  the  rational  sides  of  the 
dissatisfied  tribes  around  him. 

The  Prophet  was  a  good  orator,  somewhat  peculiar  in  hie 
appearance,  and  witlial,  well  calculated  to  win  the  attention 
and  respect  of  the  savages.  He  began  by  denouncing  witch- 
craft, the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  custom  of  Indian 
women  intermarrying  with  white  men,  tlie  dress  and  habits 
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of  the  white  people,  and  the  practice  of  selling  Indian  lands 
to  the  Dnited  States.  "  He  told  the  Indians  that  the  eonimanda 
of  the  Great  Spirit  reijuired  them  to  pimish,  with  deatli,  tlioae 
who  practiced  the  arts  I  it  \\  It  li  ■  ilt  md  magic.    He  told  them, 


Seii  page  3 


also,  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  him  power  to  lind  out  and 
expose  such  persons;  to  cure  all  kinds  of  diseases;  to  confound 
hia  enemies,  and  to  stay  the  arm  of  death  in  sickness,  and  on 
the  battlefield.     His  harangues  aroused,  among  some  bands 
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of  Indians,  a  high  degree  of  superBtitioiis  excitement.  An  old 
Delaware  chief,  whose  name  was  Tate-e-hoct-o-she,  through 
whose  iiifiuence  a  treaty  had  been  made  with  the  Delawares  in 
1804,  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  tried,  condemned,  and  toma- 
hawked. His  body  was  then  eoneumed  by  iire.  The  wife  of  the 
old  chief,  his  nephew,  who  was  known  by  tlie  name  of  BiUy 
Patterson,  and  an  aged  Indian  whose  name  was  Joshaa,  were 
then  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
two  men  were  burnt  at  the  stake;  but  the  life  of  the  wife  of 
Tate-e-bock-o-she  was  sared  by  her  brother,  who  suddenly 
approached  her,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and,  without  meeting 
with  any  opposition  from  the  Indiana  who  were  present,  led 
her  out  of  the  council-house.  He  then  immediately  returned 
and  checked  the  growing  influence  of  the  prophet  by  exclaim- 
ing, in  a  strong,  earnest  voice:  'The  evil  spirit  has  coma 
among  ua,  and  we  are  killing  each  other,'  "* 

As  soon  as  Governor  Harrison  was  made  acquainted  with 
these  events  he  sent  a  special  messenger  to  the  Indians, 
strongly  enti'cating  them  to  I'cnouuce  tlie  Pro]>het  and  his 
works,  which,  to  a  small  extent,  destroyed  the  Prophet's 
influence.  In  the  spring  of  1808,  having  aroused  nearly  all 
the  tribes  of  the  lake  region,  the  Prophet,  with  a  considerable, 
number  of  followei-6,  settled  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tippecanoe 
river,  at  a  place  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  the 
Prophet's  Town. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  influence  which  the  Prophet  was 
exerting  over  the  tribes,  as  well  as  of  his  own  popularity  as  a 
warrior,  Tecumseh  actively  engaged  himself  in  forming  the 
various  tribes  into  a  confederacy.  In  his  speeches  before  the 
many  Indian  councils  that  lie  assembled,  he  proclaimed  that 
tlie  treaties  by  which  the  United  States  had  acquired  lands 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  wei'e  not  made  with  fairness,  and 
should  be  considered  void.  He  said  that  no  single  tribe  of 
Indians  was  invested  with  the  power  to  sell  lands  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  other  tribes,  and  tliat  he  and  his  bi-other, 
the  Prophet,  would   oppose   and   resist  all   future  attempts 

*  Dillon's  Early  Hietory  of  Indiana. 
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which  the  white  people  might  make  to  extend  their  settle 
mentB  in  the  lands  that  belonged  to  the  Indian. 

Early  in  the  year  1808,  Governor  Harrison  sent  a  speech  to 
the  Sliawanee  tribe  of  Indiana,  which  was  dehvered  to  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prophet.  It  contained  this  passage; 
"My  childi'en,  this  business  must  be- stopped;  I  M'ill  no  longer 
9tiffer  it.  You  have  caUed  a  number  of  men  from  the  most 
distant  tribes  to  listen  to  a  fool,  who  speaks  not  the  words  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  but  those  of  the  devil  and  the  British  agents. 
My  children,  your  conduct  has  much  alarmed  tlie  white  set- 
tlers near  you.  They  desire  that  you  will  send  away  those 
people,  and  if  thej  wish  to  have  the  impostor  with  them,  they 
can  carry  him  along  with  them.  Let  liim  go  to  the  lakes; 
he  can  hear  the  British  more  distinctly."  This  message 
wounded  the  pride  of  the  Prophet,  and  he  prevailed  on  the 
messenger  to  inform  Governor  Harrison  that  he  was  not  in 
league  witli  the  British,  bat  that  he  was  truly  speaking  the 
woi-ds  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

In  August  the  Prophet  visited  Vincennee,  and  remained  at 
that  place  several  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  interviews 
with  Governor  Harrison.  At  one  of  these  interviews  the 
Prophet  said:  "Father,  it  is  three  years  since  I  fii-st  began 
with  that  system  of  religion  which  I  now  practice.  The  white 
people  and  some  of  the  Indians  were  against  me;  but  I  had 
no  other  intention  but  to  introduce,  among  the  Indians,  those 
good  principles  of  religion  which  the  white  people  profess. 
The  Great  Spirit  told  me  to  tell  the  Indians  tliat  he  had  made 
them,  and  made  the  world ;  that  he  had  placed  them  on  it  to 
do  good,  and  not  evil.  I  told  all  the  red  skins  that  the  way 
they  were  in  was  not  good,  and  that  they  ought  to  abandon  it; 
that  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  ae  one  man;  but  we  ought 
to  live  agreeable  t"  our  several  customs  —  the  red  people  after 
their  mode,  and  the  wliite  people  after  theirs — particularly 
that  they  sliould  not  drink  whisky;  that  it  was  not  made  for 
them,  but  the  white  people,  who  alone  knew  how  to  use  it; 
and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischiefs  which  the  Indians 
suffer;  that  we  must  aiways  follow  the  directions  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  we  must  listen  to  Him,  as  it  was  He  that  made  us. 
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Determine  to  listen  to  nothing  tiiat  is  bad.  Do  not  talte  up 
the  tomahawk,  should  it  be  offered  by  the  British  or  Long 
Knives." 

At  these  interviews  Han-ison  was  led  to  believe  that  the 


See  page  21. 

Prophet's  motives  were  honest,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
discovered  that  he  was  designing,  cunning,  crafty,  and  unreli- 
able; that  both  he  and  Tecumseh  were  enemies  to  the  United 
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States  and  friends  of  the  English,  in  sympathy  with  them,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  GJreat 
Britain  they  would  induce  the  tribea  to  join  the  latter. 

In  1809,  the  Prophet  again  visited  Vincennes,  with  assnr- 
ancee  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  English,  but  the 
Governor  was  not  disposed  to  believe  him,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  July,  1809,  he  stated  that  he  regarded 
the  bands  of  Indians  at  the  Prophet's  Town  as  a  combination 
which  liad  been  produced  by  British  intrigue  and  influence,  in 
anticipation  of  a  war  between  them  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  dif&eulties,  Governor  Harrison  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  work  of  extinguishing  Indian  titles  to 
the  lands  in  the  Indiana  territory  with  very  good  success.  Id 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1809,  the  total  quantity  of  land 
ceded  to  the  Uidted  States,  under  treaties  which  had  been 
effected  by  Gi.i70r!;';r  llamson,  exceeded  tliirty  million  acres. 
He  prosecn'eii  this  ^vork  in  direct  opposition  to  the  influence 
of  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Indiana,  we  should  state  in  this 
connection,  that  between  the  summer  of  1805  and  the  spring 
of  ISOT,  the  unpatriotic  movements  of  Aaron  Burr  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  caused  considerable  excitement  in  Indiana.  The  full 
scope  of  Burr's  intentions  are  not  given  to  us  in  history,  but 
enough  is  tnown  to  wai-rant  the  belief  that  he  intended  to 
invade  Mexico,  and  meeting  with  success  in  this  enterprise,  to 
found  an  independent  republic  composed  of  States  lying  west 
of  tlie  Alleghany  mountains.  Walter  Taylor,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Eb.rrison,  dated  Louisville,  January,  1807,  says:  "I 
arrived  at  Jeffersonville  on  Satiu^ay  morning  last.  *  *  * 
The  public  mind  at  this  place  appears  to  be  much  agitated  on 
aeconnt  of  Colonel  Burr's  mysterious  movements.  Conjectures 
are  various  about  his  intentions;  but  nothing  certain  Jias 
transpired  to  throw  any  light  on  his  views.  There  is  stationed 
at  this  place  about  two  hundred  mihtia,  who  examine  all  boata 
that  descend  the  river.  No  discoveries  have  yet  been  made  by 
thera,  and  only  two  boats  have  yet  been  detained,  which  were 
buiit  by  Burr's  direction  at  Jeffersonville,  or  this  place,  I  am 
not  certain  which.     A  large  drove  of  horses,  said  to  be  pur- 
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chaeed  for  the  expedition,  will  be  seized  to-day  by  the  civil 
authority  of  the  State,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  precaution 
now  taken  are  perfectly  nseleee,  because  Burr,  I  believe,  j:.;.;- 
got  all  the  force  lie  could  raise  from  this  State,  and  is,  probably 
before  this  time,  at  Natchez."*  Burr  was  arrested  in  the  year 
1807,  in  the  Mississippi  territory,  by  authority  of  the  procla 
mation  of  tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  but,  previous  to 
his  arrest,  he  had  abandoned  Ms  expedition  and  his  followers 
had  dispersed. 


CHAPTEE    XI. 


STATlS'riCS LAND   TITLES  — INDI 

FKOM  the  sources  of  information  at  our  command,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  the  following  statistics  of  the  condition 
of  the  Indiana  territory  in  1810: 

Total  population 24,520 

Number  of  grist  mills 38 

Wuniber  of  saw  mills 14 

Number  of  horse  mills 3 

Number  of  tanneries 18 

Number  of  distilleries 28 

Number  of  powder  mills 3 

Number  of  looms 1,256 

Number  of  spinning  wheels 1,350 

Value  of  mannfactures-^ woolen,  cotton,  hempen 

and  flaxen  cloths $159,052 

Cotton  and  wool  spun  in  mills 150,000 

Nails,  (30,000  lbs.) 4,000 

Leather  tanned 9,300 

Products  of  distilleries,  (35,950  galls.) 16,230 

Gunpowder,  (3,600  lbs.) 1,800 

Wine,  from  grapes,  (96  bbls.) 6,000 

Maple  sugar,  (50,000  lbs.) 

•  Dillon's  Early  History  of  Indiana. 
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of  the  great 


This  table  shows  the  "extent  and  magnitud' 
indviBtries  of  Indiana  in  1810. 

During  the  year  1810,  a  board  of  commiaeioners  was  estab- 
lished in  Indiana  to  straighten  out  the  confused  condition 
into  which  the  "lanl    "  "  carried  by 


See  pago  21, 

the  varionB  conflicting  administrations  that  had  previously 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  this  regai-d.  This  work  was  attended 
with  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  and  great 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  a  few  designing  speculators,  who 
thought  no  extreme  of  perjury  too  hazardous  in  their  mad 
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attempts  to  obtain  lands  fraudulently.  In  closing  their  report 
the  commiaeioners  used  the  following  expressive  language: 
""We  close  this  melancholy  picture  of  human  depravity  by 
rendering  our  devout  acknowledgment  that,  in  the  awful 
alternative  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  of  either  admitting 
perjured  testimony  in  support  of  the  claims  before  us,  or  hav- 
ing it  turned  against  our  characters  and  lives,  it  has,  as  yet, 
pleased  that  Divine  Providence,  which  rules  over  the  affairs 
of  men,  to  preserve  us  both  from  legal  murder  and  private 


The  question  of  a  division  of  the  territory  of  Indiai 
discussed  in  1806,  1807,  and  1808,  and,  in  180&,  (" 
passed  an  act  declaring  that  "  all  that  part  of  Indiana  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Wabash  river  and  a  direct  line  drawn  from 
the  said  Wabash  river  and  Post  Vincennes,  due  north  to  the 
territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  should 
constitute  a  separate  territory,  and  be  called  Illinois.  This 
occasioned  some  confusion  in  the  government  of  the  territory 
of  Indiana,  but  in  due  time  the  new  elections  were  confirmed 
and  the  new  territory  started  off  on  a  journey  of  prosperity 
which  its  people  are  still  jiureuiiig  \\-ith  great  advantage. 


CHAPTEK     XII. 


DURING  the  year  1810,  the  movements  of  Tecuraseh  and 
his  brother  the  Prophet,  excited  considerable  alai'm 
among  the  people,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  the  settlement 
of  Indiana,  Their  confessed  object  was  to  unite  the  tribes 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  sale  of  their  lands,  but  the  train 
of  circumstances  which  followed  proved  that  English  revenge 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Tecumseh's  con- 
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federaey,  aiid  that  his  tnie  motive  was  to  oppose  the  power  of 
the  American  goyernment. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  bad  inflaence  of  the  English 
which  was  being  exerted  over  the  Indians,  and  to  promote 
good  will  between  the  Prophet's  followers  and  the  Americans, 
Governor  Harrison  exhausted  aU  the  means  at  his  command 
to  no  purpose.  There  was  a  power  behind  this  crafty  Sljaw- 
anee  that  constantly  kept  his  restless  spirit  alive  to  an  inten- 
tion of  revenge  upon  the  Americans.  In  the  spring  of  1810, 
the  followers  of  the  Prophet  refused  to  receive  their  "  annuity 
of  salt,"  and  the  officials  who  offered  it  were  denounced  as 
"American  dogs,"  and  otherwise  treated  in  a  disrespectful 
manner.  Immediately  after  this  Governor  Harrieon  sent  a 
succession  of  messengers  to  the  Prophet's  town,  in  order  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the  intentions  of  tlie  hostile 
Indians  there,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  engaging  in  a 
war  with  the  Americans.  To  ail  of  these  the  crafty  Shawanee 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  beginning  a  war,  and  gave  as  an 
excuse  for  assembling  the  tribes,  "  that  the  Indians  had  been 
cheated  out  of  their  lands;  that  no  sale  was  good  unless  made 
by  all  the  tribes;  that  he  had  settled  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tippecanoe  by  order  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  ho  was  like- 
wise ordered  to  assemble  as  many  Indians  as  he  could  collect 
at  that  place." 

Governor  Harrison,  in  July,  1810,  made  an  attempt  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  the  Prophet  by  sending  him  a  letter,  offering 
to  treat  wit]i  him  personally  in  the  matter  of  his  grievances, 
or  to  furnisli  means  to  send  him,  with  three  of  his  principal 
chiefs,  to  the  President  at  Washington,  The  bearer  of  this 
letter  was  coldly  received  both  by  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet, 
and  the  only  answer  he  received  was  that  Tecumseh,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  would  visit  Vincennes  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  an  interview  with  the  Governor.  Accoi-dingly  on 
the  twelfth  of  August,  1810,  the  celebrated  Shawanee  chief, 
with  seventy  of  his  principal  warriors,  marched  up  to  the 
Governor's  door  at  Vincennes,  in  Indian  file.  They  were 
directed  to  a  small  grove  near  the  Governor's  house,  where, 
from  that  time  until  the  twenty-second  of  August,  Governoi 
10 
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Harrieon  was  almost  daily  engaged  in  holding  councils  and 
interviews  with  them.  In  all  of  his  speeches  Tecumseh  was 
haughty,  and  sometimes  aiTOgant.  On  the  twentieth  of 
August  he  delivered  his  celebrated  speech,  in  which  he  gave 
the  Goveinoi  the  alternative  of  returning  their  lands  or 
meetmsr  them  in  liittle 


It  was  while  the  Governor  was  replying  to  this  speech  that 
he  -was  interrupted  by  Tecumseh,  who  manifested  great  anger, 
declai-ing  that  the  United  States,  tlirough  Governor  Ilai-rison, 
had  "  cheated  and  imposed  on  the  Indians."  When  Tecumseh 
first  rose,  a  number  of  his  party  also  sprung  to  their  feet, 
armed   with  clubs,  tomahawks  and  spears,  and  made  some 
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J  demonstrationB.  The  G-ovemor'e  guards,  which 
stood  a  little  way  off,  were  inarched  up  in  haste,  and  the  Indi- 
ans, awed  hy  the  presence  of  this  small  armed  force,  abandoned 
what  seemed  to  be  an  intention  to  make  an  open  attack  on  the 
GoYemor  and  his  attendants.  Ae  soon  as  Tecumseh's  remarks 
had  been  interpreted,  the  Governor  reproached  hira  for  his 
conduct,  and  commanded  him  to  depart  instantly  to  his  camp. 
On  the  following  day  Teeumseh  repented  of  his  rash  act,  and 
requested  the  Governor  to  grant  him  another  interview,  and 
protested  against  any  intention  of  offense.  Governor  Han-ison 
consented,  and  the  council  was  re-opened  on  the  twenty-first, 
when  the  Shawanee  chief  addressed  him  in  a  respectful  and 
dignified  manner,  but  remained  unmovable  in  his  policy.  The 
Governor  then  requested  Teeumseh  to  state,  plainly,  whether 
or  not  the  surveyors  who  might  be  sent  to  survey  the  lands 
purchased  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  1809,  would  be 
molested  by  Indians ;  and  whether  or  not  the  Kickapoos  would 
receive  their  annuities.  Teeumseh  replied:  "  Brother,  when 
you  speak  of  annuities  to  me,  I  look  at  the  land,  and  pity  the 
women  and  children,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  they  will 
not  receive  them.  Brother,  we  want  to  save  that  piece  of  land. 
We  do  not  wish  you  to  take  it.  It  is  small  enough  for  our 
purpose.  If  you  do  take  it  you  must  blame  yourself  as  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  between  us  and  the  tribes  who  sold  it  to 
you.  I  want  the  present  boundary  line  to  continue.  Should 
you  cross  it,  I  assure  you  it  win  be  productive  of  bad  conse- 


quenet 


This  talk  terminated  the  council. 


On  the  following  day  the  Governor,  attended  only  by  his 
interpreter,  visited  the  camp  of  the  great  Shawanee,  and  its 
the  course  of  a  long  interview,  told  him  that  the  PresidenI 
of  the  United  States  would  not  acknowledge  his  claims. 
"  Well,"  replied  the  brave  warrior,  "  as  the  great  chief  is  to 
determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put  sense 
enough  into  his  head  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up 
this  land.  It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  by 
the  war.  He  may  sit  still  in  his  town,  and  drink  fiis  wine 
while  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

iMPAlGN,    CONTIHUED. 

AT  the  conimencemeut  of  the  session  of  the  new  territorial 
legislature,  in  1810,  Governor  Harrison,  in  his  message, 
called  attention  to  the  dangerous  views  which  were  held  and 
expressed  by  the  Shawanee  Prophet  and  his  brother,  Teeum- 
Beh,*  "to  the  pernicious  inHuence  of  alien  enemies  among  the 
Indians;  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Indian  trade;  to  the 
defects  in  the  revenue  laws,  the  judiciary  system,  and  the 
militia  laws;  to  the  policy  of  extinguishing  Indian  titles  to 
lands,  and  to  the  subject  of  popular  education."  The  Gover- 
nor farther  remarked  that  although  much  had  been  done 
toward  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles  in  the  territory, 
much  still  remained  to  be  done.  There  was  not  yet  a  sufBcient 
space  to  form  a  tolerable  State.  The  eastern  settlements  were 
separated  from  the  western  by  a  considerable  extent  of  Indian 
lands;  and  the  most  fertile  tracts  tliat  were  within  the  terri- 
torial bounds  were  stili  their  property.  Almost  entirely 
divested  of  the  game  from  which  they  had  drawn  their  sub- 
sistence, it  had  become  of  little  nse  to  them;  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  substitute,  for  the  pernicious 
and  scanty  supplies  which  the  chase  aflbrds,  the  more  certain 
support  which  is  derived  from  agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of 
domestic  animals.  By  the  considerate  and  sensible  among 
them,  this  plan  was  considered  as  the  only  one  which  would 
save  them  from  utter  extirpation.  But  a  most  formidable 
opposition  was  raised  to  it  by  the  wairiore,  who  would  never 
agree  to  abandon  their  old  habits,  until  driven  to  it  by  abso- 
lute necessity.      As  long  as  a  deer  was  to  be  found  in  their 

■  Dillon's  Early  History  of  Indiana. 
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forests,  thej  would  continue  to  hunt.  It  was,  therefore,  sup- 
posed that  the  confining  them  to  narrow  limit*  was  the  only 
means  of  producing  this  highly  desirahle  change,  and  averting 
the  destiny  which  seemed  to  await  them.*  Are,  then,"  <ion- 
tinued  the  Governor   "  those  extinguishments  of  native  title 


LAWIiENCE  B.  S  ■         i       , 
See  page  31. 

which  are  at  once  so  beneficial  to  the  Indian,  the  territory  and 
the  United  States,  to  be  suspended  upon  the  account  of  the 
intrigues  of  a  few  individuals?  Is  one  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  globe  to  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  haunt  of  a  ie^ 
wretched  savages,  when  it  seems  destined,  by  the  Creator,  to 

■*  Governor  Harrison's  Message. 
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give  support  to  a  large  population,  and  to  be  tlie  seat  of  civili- 
zation, of  science,  and  trne  religion?" 

In  the  same  message  the  Governor  referred  to  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  popnJar  system  of  education,  in  these  words: 
"  Let  me  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  that,  in  the  system  of 
education  which  you  may  establish  in  those  schools,  the  mili 
tary  branch  may  not  be  forgotten.  Let  the  maeters  of  the 
inferior  schools  he  obhged  to  qualify  themselves,  and  instruct 
their  pupils  in  the  military  evolutions;  while  the  university, 
in  addition  to  those  exercises,  may  have  attached  to  it  a  pro- 
fessorship of  tactics,  in  wliich  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
the  art  of  war  may  be  taught.  I  can  see  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  this  plan;  it  will  afford  healthy  exercise  and  amusement 
to  the  youth,  inspire  them  with  patriotic  sentiments,  furnish 
our  militia  with  a  succession  of  recruits,  all  of  them  habitu- 
ated to  the  performance  of  military  evolutions,  and  some  of 
them  with  considerable  attainments  in  the  higher  branches  ot 
tactics.  The  sole  additional  expense  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
education,  independent  of  the  additional  professorships  in  the 
university,  will  be  the  procuring  for  each  subordinate  school  a 
number  of  mock  firelocks  of  wood,  a  few  martial  instruments, 
and,  for  the  higher  schools,  a  tew  hundred  real  guns,  of  the 
cheapest  manufacture." 

Among  the  acts  passed  by  this  legislature,  there  was  one 
which  authorized  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Vineennes 
library  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  by  lottery. 
A  petition  was  sent  to  Congress  for  a  permanent  seat  oi'  gov- 
ernment for  the  territory,  and  commissioners  apjsointed  to 
select  the  site. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year  1811,  the  British  agent  for 
Indian  affairs  adopted  measures  calculated  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  savages  in  the  war  which,  at  this  time,  seemed  ahnoat 
inevitable.  Meanwhile  Governor  Harrison  did  all  in  his  power 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  and 
thus  break  up  the  Indian  confederacy  which  was  being  organ- 
ized in  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  It  soon  became  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  preserve  peace  between  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Indiana  and  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.     Straggling  parties 
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of  Indians  occasionally  committed  depradations  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  settlers;  now  and  then  an  Indian  was  killed,  and 
then  a  white  man  was  scalped  in  return.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued until  Governor  Harrison  sent  the  following  speech  to 
Tecumeeh  and  the  Prophet: 

"Brothkks:  Listen  to  me.  I  speat  to  yon  about  matters 
of  importance,  both  to  the  white  people  and  to  yourselves. 
Open  your  ears,  therefore,  and  attend  to  what  I  shall  say. 
Brothers:  This  is  the  third  year  that  ail  the  white  people  in 
this  country  have  been  alanned  at  your  proceedings.  You 
threaten  us  with  war;  you  invite  all  the  tribes  to  the  north 
and  west  of  you  to  join  against  us.  Brothers;  Tour  warriors 
who  have  lately  been  here,  deny  this;  hut  I  Jiave  received  the 
information  from  every  direction.  The  tribes  on  the  Missis- 
sippi have  sent  me  word  that  you  intended  to  murder  me,  and 
then  to  commence  a  war  upon  our  people.  I  have  also  received 
the  speech  you  sent  to  the  Pottawatomies,  and  others,  to  join 
you  for  that  purpose;  but  if  I  had  no  other  evidence  of  your 
hostility  to  us,  yoiu'  seizing  the  salt  I  lately  sent  up  the  Wabash 
is  sufficient.  Brothers:  Ou]'  citizens  are  alarmed,  and  my 
warriors  are  preparing  themselves,  not  to  strike  yon,  but  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  women  and  children.  You  shall 
not  surprise  us,  as  you  expect  to  do.  Ton  are  about  to  under- 
take a  very  rash  act.  As  a  friend,  I  advise  you  to  consider 
■well  of  it;  a  little  reflection  may  save  ua  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  prevent  much  mischief;  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 
Brothers:  What  can  he  the  inducement  for  yon  to  undertake 
an  enterprise  when  there  is  so  httle  probability  of  success! 
Do  you  really  think  that  the  handful  of  men  you  have  about 
you  ai-e  able  to  contend  with  the  Seventeen  flres?  or  even  that 
the  whole  of  the  tribes  united  could  contend  against  the  Ken- 
tucky fire  alonei  Brothers:  I  am  myself  of  the  Long  Knife 
fire.  As  soon  as  they  hear  my  voice  you  will  see  them  pouring 
forth  their  swarms  of  hunting-shirt  men,  as  numerous  as  the 
musqtiitoes  on  the  shores  of  the  Wabash.  Brothers,  take  care 
of  their  stings.  Brothers,  it  is  not  our  wish  to  hurt  you.  If 
we  did,  we  certainly  have  power  to  do  it.  Look  at  he  num- 
ber of  our  warriors  to  the  east  of  you,  above  and  below  the 
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Great  Miami;  to  the  south,  on  both  1 1        it!  Ol  i      ii  1 

below  you  also.     You  are  brave  mei  '  iiL  wl    1  iil     \   ii  (.1 

against  encli  a  multitude?     Cat  wc  w            n  i     Ii  ii  jct  f 

and  happiness.      Brothers,  the  citizen       i    ll  i  iii  ti        i 

alarmed.     They  must  be  satisfied  that  \    i  ha      ii  1  iii^r    r 

do  them  mischief,  or  they  will  not  lay  1 1    rl   ii  \    \ 
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See  page  SI. 

hare  also  insulted  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by 
seizing  the  salt  that  was  intended  for  other  tribes.  Satisfac- 
tion must  he  given  for  that  also.  Brothers,  you  tali  of  coming 
to  see  me,  attended  by  all  of  your  yonng  men.  This,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  so.     If  your  intentions  are  good,  yon  have 
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no  need  to  bring  but  a  few  of  your  young  men  -witli  you.  i 
must  be  plain  with  you.  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  come  into 
our  settlements  with  such  a  force.  Brothers,  if  yon  wisJi  to 
satisfy  us  that  your  intentions  are  good,  foUow  the  advice  that 
I  have  given  you  before  —  that  is,  that  one  or  both  of  yon 
should  visit  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  lay  yoifr 
grievances  before  him.  He  will  treat  you  well,  will  listen  to 
what  you  say,  and,  if  you  can  show  him  that  you  have  been 
injured,  you  will  receive  justice.  If  you  will  follow  my  ad\'ice 
in  this  respect  it  will  convince  the  citizens  of  this  connti'y,  and 
myself,  that  yon  have  no  design  to  attack  them.  Brothers, 
with  respect  to  the  lands  that  were  purchased  last  fall,  I  eau 
enter  into  no  negotiations  with  you  on  that  subject.  The  affair 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  If  yon  wish  to  go  and  see 
him,  I  will  supply  you  with  the  means.  Brothers,  the  person 
who  dehvere  this  is  one  of  ray  war  oiEcers.  He  is  a  man  in 
whom  1  have  entire  confidence.  Whatever  he  says  to  yon, 
although  it  may  not  be  contained  in  this  papei',  you  may 
believe  comes  from  me.  My  friend  Tecumseh!  the  bearer  is  a 
good  man,  and  a  brave  warrior.  I  hope  you  will  treat  him 
well.  You  are,  yourself,  a  warrior,  and  all  such  should  have 
esteem  for  each  other," 

The  messenger  who  bore  this  speech  was  politely  received 
by  Tecumseh,  who  sent  by  him  to  Governor  Harrison  a  brief 
reply,  stating  that  he  would  visit  Vincennes  in  a  few  days. 
He  arrived,  accordingly,  on  tlie  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1811. 
He  brought  with  him  a  considerable  force  of  Indians,  which 
created  much  alarm  among  the  inhabitants.  On  the  day  of 
the  arrival  of  Tecumseh,  Governor  Harrison,  in  adopting  vari- 
ous precautionary  measures,  reviewed  the  militia  of  the  county 
—  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  well  armed  men  ~  and  sta- 
tioned two  companies  of  militia  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
on  the  borders  of  the  town.  In  the  course  of  the  interview 
which  took  place,  at  this  time,  between  Governor  Harrison 
and  Tecumseh,  the  latter  declared  tlmt  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  make  war  against  the  United  States  —  that  he  would  send 
messengers  among  the  Indians  to  prevent  murders  and  depre- 
dations on  the  white  settlements  —  that  the  Indians,  as  well  as 
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the  whites,  who  had  committed  myrderg,  onglit  to  be  forgiven; 
that  he  had  set  the  white  people  iiii  example  of  forgiveness, 
which  they  ought  to  follow;  that  it  was  his  wish  to  establish 
a  union  among  all  the  Indian  tribes;  that  the  northern  tribes 
were  united;  that  he  was  going  to  visit  the  Southern  Indians, 
and  that  he  would  return  to  the  Prophet's  Town.  He  said 
that  he  would,  on  his  retura  from  the  south,  in  the  next  spring, 
visit  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  settle  all  causes 
of  difficulty  between  tiic  Indians  and  him.  He  said,  further, 
that  he  hoped  no  attempts  would  be  made  to  make  settlements 
on  the  lands  which  had  been  sold  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  because  the  Indians  wanted  to  keep 
those  lands  for  hunting  grounds. 

Immediately  after  his  interview  with  Governor  Harrison. 
Tecumseh,  with  about  twenty  of  his  followers,  departed  for 
the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  tribes  in  that  quar- 
ter to  join  his  confederacy. 

"In  the  year  1811,"  says  Dillon,*  "a  law-suit,  in'  which 
Sovernor  Harrison  was  plaintiff,  and  a  certain  "William  Mc- 
intosh was  defendant,  was  determined  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  territory,  at  Vincennes.  The  jury,  in  tlie  case,  found  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  assessed  his  damages  at 
the  sum  of  four  thonsand  dollars."  The  defendant,  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh, was  a  wealthy  resident  of  Vincennes,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, well  educated,  and  a  man  of  considerable  influence  among 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  treaty-making  policy  which  had 
distinguished  the  administration  of  Governor  Harrison.  The 
suit  at  law  was  instituted  against  Mcintosh,  for  asserting 
"  that  Governor  Harrison  had  cheated  the  Indians  out  of  their 
lands ;  and  that,  by  his  conduct  in  so  doing,  he  had  made  them 
enemies  to  the  United  States."  To  satisfy  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  in  this  case,  a  large  quantity  of  land,  owned  by  the 
defendant,  was  sold,  in  tlie  absence  of  Governor  Harrison. 
The  Governor,  some  time  afterward,  caused  about  two-thirds 
of  the  property  to  be  restored  to  Mr,  Mcintosh,  and  the 
remainder  was  gi^'en  to  some  orphan  children. 

•  Dillon's  Early  History  of  Indians  —  Dayiaon's  Life  of  Harrison, 
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CHAPTEE    XIV. 


S   CAMPAIGN,    CON'nN'UED. 


AFTER  exhausting  every  poesible  endeavor  to  maintaiii  . 
peace  with  the  Prophet  and  his  followcre,  Governor  Har- 
rison determined  to  resort  to  military  measures.  Such  were 
hie  instructions  from  the  President.  His  first  movement  was 
to  erect  a  new  fort  on  the  Wabash  river,  and  to  break  up  the 
assemblage  of  hostile  Indians  at  the  Prophet's  Town.  For 
this  purpose  he  ordered  Colonel  Boyd's  regiment  of  infantry 
to  move  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  Vincennes,  On  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September,  1811,  when  the  military  expedition 
that  had  been  organized  by  Governor  Harrison,  was  nearly 
ready  to  march  to  the  Prophet's  Town,  several  Indian  chiefs 
arrived  at  Vincennes  from  that  place,  and  declared  that  the 
Indians  would  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Governor  and 
disperse.  This,  however,  did  not  cheek  the  military  proceed- 
ings. The  army,  under  the  command  of  Harrison,  moved 
from  Vincennes  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1811,  and 
on  the  third  of  October,  having  encountered  no  opposition 
from  the  enemy,  encamped  at  the  place  where  Ft.  HaiTison 
was  afterwards  built,  and  near  where  tlie  city  of  Terre  Haute 
now  stands.  On  the  night  of  the  eleveutli  of  October,  a  few 
hostile  Indians  approached  the  encampment  and  wounded  one 
of  the  sentinels.  This  caused  considerable  excitement.  The 
army  wa^  immediately  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  small 
detachments  were  sent  in  all  directions,  but  the  enemy  could 
not  be  found. 

At  this  point  the  Governor  sent  a  message  to  the  Prophet's 
Town,  requiring  the  Shawanees,  "Wiunebagoes,  Pottawatomiea 
and  Kickapooa,  who  were  at  that  place,  to  return  to  their 
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respective  tribes.  It  aleo  reqm 
the  stolen  horses  in  his  possessi 
derers  of  white  people, 


ired  the  Prophet  to  restore  all 
on,  and  to  deliver  up  the  mur- 
ve  satisfactory  proof  that  sach 


persons   vrere   not   there,   "  nor  had  lately  been "   nnder  . 
control.     To  this  message  tlie  Governor  reeeived  no  answer, 
unless  that  answer  was  delivered  in  the  batfle  of  Q 


HON.  WM.  T.  ROSS, 
See  page  21. 

The  new  fort  on  the  Wabash  was  iinished  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  October,  and  on  that  day,  at  the  reqnest  of  all  the  subordi- 
nate oflieers,  it  was  called  Fort  Harrison.  This  fort  was  gar- 
risoned with  a  small  numher  of  men,  under  Lieiitenant  Colonel 
Miller,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  remainder  of  the  army 
moved  toward  the  Prophet's  Town.     This  force  amounted  to 
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about  nine  hundred  and  ten  men,  and  it  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Bojd,  about  sixty  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  and 
about  six  hundred  citizens  of  the  Indiana  territory.  About 
two  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  troops  were  mounted. 

With  this  army  the  Governor  marched  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  tlie  Prophet's  Town,  when  a  conference  wa^  opened  with  a 
distinguished  chief  who  was  in  the  esteem  of  the  Prophet. 
He  informed  Harrison  that  the  Indians  were  miich  surprised 
at  the  approach  of  the  army,  and  had  already  dispatched  a 
message  to  him  by  another  route.  Harrison  i-eplied  that  he 
would  not  attack  them  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  they 
would  not  comply  with  his  demands;  that  he  would  go  on  and 
encamp  on  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  following  morning  would 
have  an  interview  with  the  Prophet.  Harrison  then  resumed 
his  march,  and  after  some  difficulty  selected  a  place  to  encamp. 

The  spot  where  the  troops  encamped  was  not  altogether 
what  could  have  been  wished,  as  it  afforded  great  facilities  to 
the  approach  of  savages.  It  was  a  piece  of  dry  oak  land, 
rising  about  ten  feet  above  the  marshy  prairie  in  front  (toward 
the  Indian  town),  and  nearly  twice  that  height  above  a  sim- 
ilar prairie  in  the  rear,  through  which,  and  near  to  this  bank, 
ran  a  small  stream,  clothed  with  willows  and  brushwood. 
Toward  the  left  flank  this  high  land  widened  considerably,  but 
became  gradually  narrower  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  at  a 
distance  of  one  liundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  right  flank, 
terminated  in  an  abrupt  point.  The  two  columns  of  infantry 
occupied  the  front  and  rear  of  this  ground,  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  each  other  on  the  left, 
and  a  little  more  than  half  that  distance  on  the  right  flank. 
These  flanks  were  filled  up,  the  first  by  two  companies  of 
mounted  riflemen,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Wells,  of 
the  Kentucky  Militia;  the  other  by  Spencer's  company  of 
mounted  riflemen,  consisting  of  eighty  men.  The  front  line 
was  composed  of  one  battalion  of  United  States  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Floyd,  flanked  on  the  right  by 
two  comnaniea  of  militia,  and  on  the  left  by  one  company.    The 
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rear  line  was  compoeed  of  a  battalion  of  United  Stat**,  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Bean,  acting  as  Major,  and 
four  companies  of  militia  infantry,  under  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Decker.  The  regular  troops  of  this  line  joined  the  mounted 
riflemen  under  General  Wells,  on  the  left  flank,  and  Colonel 
Decker's  battalion  formed  an  angle  with  Spencer's  company 
on  the  left.  Two  troops  of  dragowne,  amounting,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  about  sixty  men,  were  encamped  in  rear  of  f.he 
left  flank,  and  Captain  Parke's  troop,  Arhieh  was  larger  than 
the  other  two,  in  rear  of  the  right  line. 

Tor  a  night  attack  the  order  of  encampment  was  the  order 
of  hattle,  and  each  man  slept  immediately  opposite  to  his  post 
in  the  hne.  In  the  formation  of  the  troops,  single  file  was 
1  order  to  get  as  great  an  extension  of  the  lines  aa 


At  tliis  place  they  remained  until  the  seventh  ol  Wovembei- 
when,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  aftsr  the  Gover- 
nor had  risen,  the  left  flank  was  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Bui 
a  single  gun  was  fired  by  the  sentinels  or  by  the  guard  in  thai 
direction,  which  made  no  resistance,  abandoning  their  posts 
and  fleeing  into  camp;  and  the  first  notice  which  the  troops 
of  that  flank  had  of  the  danger,  was  from  the  yells  of  the  sav- 
ages within  a  short  distance  of  the  hne.  But  even  under 
these  circumstances  the  men  were  not  wanting  in  courage  and 
discipline.  Such  of  them  as  were  awake,  or  were  easily 
awakened,  seized  their  arms  and  took  their  stations;  others, 
who  were  more  tardy,  had  to  contend  with  the  enemy  in  the 
doors  of  their  tents.  The  storm  first  fell  upon  Captain  Bar 
ton's  company  .>t'  the  Fourth  United  States  regiment,  and 
Captain  Geigor's  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  wliich  formed 
the  left  angle  of  the  rear  line.  The  fire  from  the  Indians  was 
exceedingly  severe,  and  men  in  these  companies  suffered  con- 
siderably before  relief  could  be  brought  to  them.  Some  few 
Indians  passed  into  the  encampment  near  the  angle,  and  one 
or  two  penetrated  to  some  distance  before  they  were  killed. 
All  the  companies  formed  for  action  before  they  were  fired  on 

The  morning  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  the  fires  of  the 
Americans,  afforded  only  a  partial  light,  which  gave  greater 
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advantage  to  the  enemy  than  to  the  troops,  and  they  were 
therefore  extinguished.  As  soon  ae  the  Governor  could  mount 
his  horse  he  rode  to  the  angle  that  was  attacked,  where  he 
found  that  Barton's  company  had  suffered  severely,  and  the. 
left  of  Geiger's  entirely  broken.  He  immediately  ordered 
Cook's  and  Wentworth's  companies  to  march  up  to  the  centre 
of  the  rear  line,  and  forra  across  the  angle  in  support.  His 
attention  was  then  attracted  by  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  left  of 
the  front  line,  where  were  stationed  the  small  company  of 
United  States  riflemen  and  the  companies  of  Bean,  Snelling, 
and  Prescott.  As  the  General  rode  up  he  found  Major 
Daviess  forming  the  dragoons  in  the  rear  of  these  companies, 
and  having  asce^'tained  that  the  heaviest  fire  proceeded  from 
some  trees  about  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  in  front  of  these  com- 
panies, he  directed  the  Major  to  dislodge  them  with  a  part  of 
the  dragoons.  Unfortunately,  the  Major's  gallantry  caused 
hira  to  undertake  the  execution  of  the  order  with  a  smallei 
force  than  was  required,  which  enabled  the  enemy  to  avoid 
him  in  front,  and  attack  liis  flanks.  The  Major  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  dragoons  driven  back. 

The  Indians  were,  however,  immediately  and  gallantly  dis- 
lodged from  their  position  by  Captain  Snelling.  at  the  head 
of  his  company.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  after  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  the  fire  extended  along  the  left 
flank,  the  whole  of  the  front,  the  light  fluik,  and  part  of  the 
rear  line.  Upon  Spencer's  mounted  riflemen  :;nd  the  right  of 
the  rear  line,  it  was  exceedingly  severe.  Captain  Spencer  and 
his  First  and  Second  Lieutenants  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Warwick  was  mortally  wonnded.  The  companies,  howevei, 
still  bravely  maintained  their  pjsts,  but  Spencer's  had  sufiered 
so  severely,  anu  naving  onginally  too  much  ground,  Harrison 
reinforced  them  with  a  company  of  riflemen,  wliich  had  been 
driven  from  their  position  on  the  left  flank. 

The  General's  gi'cat  object  was  to  keep  the  lines  entire,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking  into  the  camp  until  daylight, 
which  would  enable  him  to  make  a  general  and  effectual 
charge.  With  this  view  he  had  reinforced  every  part  of  the 
line  that  had  sufiered  much,  and  with  the  approach  of  mom- 
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ing  he  withdrew  several  companies  from  the  front  and  rear 
lines  and  reinforced  the  right  and  left  flanks,  foreseeing  that 
at  these  points  the  enemy  would  make  their  last  effort. 
Major  "Wells,  who  commanded  the  left  flank,  charged  upon 
the  enemy,  driving  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  the 
marsh,  where  they  could  not  be  followed.  Meanwhile  Captain 
Cook  and  Lieutenant  Barabes  marched  their  companies  to  the 
right  flank  and  formed  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  being 
there  joined  by  the  riflemen  of  that  flank,  charged  upon  the 
enemy,  killing  a  number  of  the  Indians  and  putting  the  rest 
to  a  precipitate  flight. 

In  this  battle  General  Harrison  commanded  only  about 
seven  hundred  efficient  men,  while  the  Indiaus  numbered 
about  one  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  thirty- 
seven  killed  on  the  field,  and  twenty-five  mortally  wounded, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  wounded;  that  of  the  Indi- 
ans, about  forty  killed  on  the  spot,  the  number  of  wounded 
being  unknown.  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought  on  the 
seventh  of  November,  1811.  It  was  a  decisive  victory  for 
Indiana,  as  for  some  time  after  her  settlements  enjoyed  peace. 

Standing  on  a  small  piece  of  elevated  ground  near  by,  the 
Pi-ophet  encouraged  his  warriors  to  battle  by  singing  a  favorite 
war  song.  He  told  them  that  they  would  gain  an  easy  victory, 
and  that  the  bullets  of  their  enemies  would  be  made  harmless 
by  the  Great  Spirit.  Immediately  after  their  defeat  the  sur- 
viving Indians,  having  lost  their  faith  in  the  jKiwer  of  their 
leader,  returned  to  their  respective  tribes,  and  tbus  the  con- 
federacy was  destroyed;  and  the  Prophet,  thus  left  without 
followers,  took  up  his  residence  among  a  small  baaid  of  Wyan- 
dotte, who  were  encamped  on  Wildcat  creek.  His  famous 
town,  with  all  that  it  possessed,  was  destroyed  on  the  eighth  of 
November. 

Harrison's  army  returned  to  Vinccnnes  on  the  eighteenth 
of  November,  1811,  where  most  of  the  troops  were  discharged, 
and  when,  on  the  same  day,  the  Territorial  Legislature  adopted 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  complimentary  to  Gov- 
ernor Harrison,  and  the  officers  and  men  who  served  under  him;. 
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"  "Whbeeas,  The  services  of  bis  Excellency,  Governor  Har- 
rison, in  conducting  the  army  — the  gallant  defense  made  by 
tbe  band  of  heroee  under  bis  immediate  command,  and  the 
fortunate  result  of  the  battle  fought  with  the  confederacy  of 
tlio  Shawanee  prophet,  near  Tippecanoe,  on  the  morning  of  tbe 
seventh  instant,  highly  deserves  the  congratulations  of  every 


true  friend  to  tbe  interests  of  this  Territory  and  the  mnse  of 
humanity ; 

"  Mesoloed,  tlierefore,  Tliat  tbe  members  of  the  Legislature, 
Council,  and  House  of  Representatives  will  wait  upon  his 
Excellency,  Governor  Harrison,  as  he  returns  to  Vineenn^, 
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and  in  their  own  namee,.  and  in  those  of  their  constituents, 
welcome  him  home;  and  that  General  "W.  Johnston  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  make  the  same  known  to 
the  governor,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  should  nnforeseen 
circumstances  not  permit." 

Perliapa  we  ought  to  record,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  legislature  and  citizens  of  the  territory  were 
somewhat  divided  on  this  resolution.  There  were  those  who 
had  all  along  opposed  Governor  Harrison's  administration,  and, 
through  some  reason,  were  inclined  to  award  to  Colonel  Boyd, 
and  hie  small  regiment  of  regular  troops,  the  honor  of  saving 
the  army  from  defeat.  This,  however,  had  no  foundation 
outside  of  partisan  spirit,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  those  who,  from  good  reasons,  were  suspected  of  being 
friends  of  the  British  government.  This  feeling  of  prejudice 
was  considerably  augmented  by  the  following  joint  address 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  territorial  legislature,  which  was 
delivered  to  Governor  Harrison  on  the  fifth  of  December, 
1811.  The  address  was  prepared  by  the  legislative  council, 
and  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three: 

"  To  Sis  Exoellenoy,  WilUam  Henry  Harrison,  Governor 
mtd  Gomffncmder-vth-Glhief  vn  mid  over  the  IriMamxi,  Ter- 
ritory: 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  a  nation  to  unslieath  the  sword  in  defense  of  any 
portion  of  its  citizens,  and  any  individual  of  society  becomes 
intrusted  with  the  important  charge  of  leading  the  army  of  his 
country  into  the  field  to  scourge  the  assailants  of  its  rights; 
and  it  ia  proved  by  the  success  of  their  arms,  that  the  indi- 
vidual possesses  superior  capacity,  accompanied  by  integrity 
and  other  qualities  of  mind  which  adorn  the  human  character 
in  a  superlative  degree,  it  has  a  tendency  to  draw  out  the 
afi'ections  of  the  people  in  a  way  that  must  be  grateful  to  the 
soldier  and  the  man.  Such  is  the  light,  sir,  in  which  you  have 
the  honor  to  be  viewed  hy  your  country,  and  one  which  the 
legislative  council  and  House  of  Etepresentatives  of  this  terri. 
tory  think  you  justly  entitled  to.     And,  sir,  in  duly  appreei- 
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ating  yoTir  services,  we  are  perfectly  eenaible  of  the  great 
i  important  services  rendered  hy  the  officers  and 
s  of  the  United  States  infantry  under  your  command ; 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that  the  officers  and  militia 
men  of  our  country  acted  with  a  heroism  more  than  could  be 
reasonably  calculated  upon  from  men,  {such  as  they  generally 
were)  undisciplined  and  unaccustomed  to  war." 

To  this  General  Harrison  made  an  appropriate  reply  on  the 
ninth  of  Deeembei'. 

This  triumph  over  the  Indiana  brolie  up  the  power  of  the 
Prophet  for  the  time  being,  and  temporarily  relieved  the 
frontier  settlements  from  Indian  depredations.  This  tempo- 
rary relief,  however,  was  fully  ended  when,  in  June,  1812,  the 
United  States  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  This  event 
was  not  unexpected  by  the  citizens  of  the  Indiana  territory; 
and  from  the  hour  that  it  occuiTed,  or  was  made  known  in  the 
northwest,  scattering  bands  of  hostile  Indians  began  to  commit 
depredations  on  the  frontier  settlements.  Teeumseh  had  for- 
saken the  soil  of  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Maiden, 
Ontario,  where,  counciled  by  the  English,  he  continued  to 
excite  the  tribes  against  the  Americans, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  September  parties  of  hos 
tUe  Indians  began  to  assemble  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Wayne,*  and  about  the  same  time  a  large 
force  attacked  Fort  Harrison,  while  other  bands  of  Indians 
passed  through  the  territory  of  Indiana  to  the  counties  of 
Ciark  and  Jefferson,  where  they  massacred  twenty-four  persona 
at  a  place  which  was  called  "  the  Pigeon-roost  Settlement. "f 

The  attack  on  Fort  Harrison,  which  at  that  time  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Zachary  Taylor,  is  described  by  that  hero 
in  his  report  as  follows: 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  the  firing  of  one 
of  the  sentinels.  I  sprung  up,  ran  out,  and  ordered  the  men 
to  their  posts — ^when  my  orderly  sergeant,  who  had  charade  of 
the  upper  blockhouse,  called  out  that  the  Indians  had  fired  the 

*  See  more  complete  account  in  History  of  Allen  County. 

t  See  complete  account  of  this  massacre  in  History  of  Scott  County, 
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lower  blockhouee.  *  *  *  The  guns  had  begiin  to  fire  pretty 
smartly  from  both  sideB.  I  directed  the  buckets  to  be  got 
ready,  and  water  brought  from  the  well,  and  the  fire  estin- 
guiahed  immediately,  aa  it  waB  perceivable  at  that  time;  but, 
from  debility,  or  some  other  cause,  the  men  were  very  slow  in 
executing  my  orders.  The  word  'Fire!'  appeared  to  throw  the 
whole  of  them  into  confusion,  and  by  the  time  they  had  got 
the  water  and  broken  open  the  door,  the  fire  had,  unfortu- 
nately, communicated  to  a  quantity  of  whisky,  *  *  *  and, 
in  spite  of  every  exertion  we  could  make  use  of,  in  lees  than  a 
moment  it  ascended  to  the  roof,  and  bailed  every  effort  we 
could  make  to  extinguish  it.  As  that  blockhouse  adjoined  the 
barracks  that  make  part  of  the  fortifications,  most  of  the  men 
immediately  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  my  orders  executed.  And,  sir, 
what  from  the  raging  of  the  fire — ^the  yelling  and  howling 
of  several  hundred  Indians — the  cries  of  nine  women  and 
children,  {a  part  soldiers'  and  part  citizens'  wives,  who  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  Ibrt,)  and  the  desponding  of  so  many  of 
the  men,  which  was  worse  than  all — I  can  assure  you  that  my 
feelings  were  unpleasant.  And,  indeed,  there  were  not  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  men  able  to  do  a  good  deal;  the  others 
being  sick,  or  convalescent;  and,  to  add  to  our  other  misfor- 
tunes, two  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  fort,  and  tliat  I  had 
every  confidence  in,  jumped  the  pickets  and  left  us.  But  ray 
presence  of  mind  did  not  for  a  moment  forsake  me.  1  saw, 
by  throwing  off  a  part  of  the  roof  that  joined  the  blockhouse 
that  was  on  fire,  and  keeping  the  end  perfectly  wet,  the  whole 
row  of  buildings  might  be  saved,  and  leave  only  an  entrance 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  for  the  entrance  of  the  Indians,  after 
the  house  was  consumed;  and  that  a  temporary  breastwork 
might  be  erected  to  prevent  their  even  entering  there.  I 
convinced  the  men  that  this  might  be  accomplished,  and  it 
appeared  to  inspire  them  with  new  life;  and  never  did  men 
act  with  more  firmness  and  desperation.  Those  that  were 
able  (while  the  others  kept  up  a  constant  fire  from  the  other 
blockhouse  and  the  two  bastions)  mounted  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  with  Dr.  Clark  at  their  head,  (who  acted  with  the 
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;  and  presence  of  mind  the  whole  time  l^e 
attack  lasted,  which  was  about  seven  hours,)  under  a  shower 
of  bullets,  and  in  leas  than  a  moment  threw  off  as  much  of  the 
roof  as  was  necessary,  ■*  *  *  Although  the  barracks  were 
several  times  in  a  blaze,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  fire 
against  them,  the  men  used  such  exertions  that  they  kept  it 
under,  and  before  day  raised  a  temporary  breastwork  as  high 
as  a  man's  bead,  although,  the  Indians  continued  to  pour  in  a 
heavy  fire  of  ball  and  an  immense  quantity  of  arrows  daring 
the  whole  time  the  attack  lasted.  *  *  *  After  keeping  up 
a  constant  fire  until  about  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  which 
we  began  to  return  with  some  effect  after  daylight,  they 
removed  out  of  tlie  reach  of  onr  guns.  A  party  of  them 
drove  up  the  horses  that  belonged  to  the  citizens  here,  and,  as 
they  could  not  catch  them  very  I'eadily,  shot  the  whole  of  them 
in  our  sight,  as  well  as  a  number  of  their  hogs.  They  drove 
off  the  whole  of  the  cattle,  which  amounted  to  sixty-five  head, 
as  well  as  the  public  oxen," 

Mr.  Dillon  informs  us  in  his  history  of  the  Indiana  tem- 
tory  that  "  when  intbrmation  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Harrison 
was  received  at  Vinccnnea,  about  twelve  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  William  Enssell,  of  the  seventh  Kegi- 
ment  United  States  Infantry,  marched  from  that  place  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  the  Indians,  and  carrying  relief  to  the 
besieged  fort.  The  force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ens- 
sell  was  composed  of  Colonel  Wilcox's  Eegiment  of  Kentucky 
volunteers,  three  companies  of  rangers,  and  two  regiments  of 
Indiana  militia,  cominanded  respectively  by  Colonel  Joi-dan 
and  Colonel  Evans.  When  these  troops,  witliout  meeting  with 
any  opposition  on  their  marcli,  readied  Fort  Harrison  on  the 
sixteenth  of  September,  the  Indians  had  retired  from  the 
neighborhood  of  that  place.  On  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
however,  a  small  detachment  composed  of  eleven  men,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Richardson,  and  acting  as  an  escort  of 
provisions  sent  from  Vincennes  to  be  delivered  at  Tort  Harri- 
son, was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  at  a  place  which  was 
then  called  ''the  Nari'ows,"  and  which  lies  within  tlie  present 
limits  of  Sullivan  county.     It  was  reported  that  seven  of  the 
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men  composing  the  escort  were  killed  and  one  wounded.  The 
provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The  regiment 
of  Kentnclcj'  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wilcox, 
remained  at  Fort  Harrison.  The  two  regiments  of  Indiana 
militia,  and  the  three  companies  of  rangers,  which  had  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  returned  to  Vincennes." 

In  this  connection  we  do  not  enter  into  any  account  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison's  second  campaign  against  the  British  and  Indi- 
ans in  the  war  of  1812,  partly  because  that  part  of  the  war 
which  directly  concerns  Indiana  is  noticed  in  the  history  of 
the  county  where  it  took  place,  and  partly  because  we  desire 
to  include  in  this  volume  only  the  history  of  Indiana,  and 
not  the  history  of  the  States  around  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  hiptory  of  the  Indiana  territory  closes  witli  an  account 
of  the  administration  of  Acting  Governor  Gibson,  and 
Governor  Posey.  Wilham  Henry  Harrison  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  territory  at  its  organization,  in  1800,  but  in 
1812,  owing  to  General  Harrison's  absence  on  military  duty, 
the  functions  of  the  executive  devolved  on  John  Gibson,  the 
secretary  of  the  territory. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1813,  the  legislature  of  the  terri- 
tory was  convened  at  Yincennes.  In  his  message  on  the 
occasion,  General  Gibson  used  the  following  language:  "The 
Governor  of  the  territory  having  been  for  some  time  absent 
from  us,  the  gubernatorial  functions  consequently  devolving 
npon,  have  been  exercised  by  me.  In  znj  discharge  of  this 
important  tmst,  I  have  been  actuated  by  none  other  than  a 
wish  to  preserve  public  rights  and  protect  private  property. 
If  I  have,  at  any  time,  failed  in  my  official  duties,  or  erred  in 
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my  plans,  jou  must  attribute  in  to  the  head  and  not  the  heart. 
My  address  to  you,  gentlemen,  shall  be  laconic,  for  I  am  not 
an  orator,  nor  accnstomtd  to  set  bpeechcs,  and  did  I  possess 
the  abilities  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  I  ".ould  not  portray  ia 


-''i^^lx>^>i--X  ^^^^^<^^^^^'*^ 


more  glowing  colors,  our  foreign  and  domestic  political  situa- 
tion, than  it  is  already  experienced  within  our  own  breasts. 
The  United  States  have  been  latterly  compelled,  by  frequent 
acts  of  injustice,  to  declare  war  against  England.     I  say  com- 
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polled;  for  I  am  convinced,  from  the  pacific  and  agricultural 
disposition  of  her  citizens,  that  it  mast  he  a  case  of  the  last 
necessity  that  would  induce  such  a  measure.  For  the  detailed 
causes  of  the  war,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  yon,  gentlemen,  to  the 
message  of  his  excellency,  the  President,  to  Congress,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session.  It  is  highly  worthy 
the  serious  perusal  of  the  sage  and  the  patriot.  It  does  honor 
to  the  head  and  heart  of  Mr.  Madison.  Although  I  am  not 
an  admirer  of  wars  in  the  general,  yet,  as  we  are  now  engaged 
in  a  necessary  and  justifiable  one,  I  can  exnltingly  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  see,  in  my  advanced  days,  our  little  but  inimit- 
able navy  riding  triumphant  on  the  seas;  but  chagrined  to 
find  that  our  armies  by  land  are  so  little  sneeessfnl.  The  spirit 
of  '76  appears  to  have  fled  from  our  continent;  or,  if  not  fled, 
is  at  least  asleepj  for  it  appears  not  to  pervade  our  armies  gen- 
erally. On  the  contrary,  lassitude — and,  too  often,  schisms  — 
have  crept  in  and  usurped  the  place  of  patriotic  ardor. 

"  At  your  last  assemblage,  gentlemen,  our  political  horizon 
seemed  clear;  our  infant  territory  bid  fair  for  rapid  and  rising 
grandeur;  our  population  was  highly  flattering;  our  citizens 
were  becoming  prosperous  and  happy;  and  security  dwelt 
everywhere,  even  on  our  frontiers.  But,  alas!  the  scene  has 
changed;  and  whether  this  change,  as  it  respects  our  territory, 
has  been  owing  to  an  over  anxiety  in  us  to  extend  our  domin- 
ions, or  to  a  wish  for  retaliation  by  our  foes,  or  to  a  foreign 
influence,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide.  But  that  tliere  is  a 
change,  and  that,  too,  a  distressing  one,  is  evident.  For  the 
aborigineeSj  our  former  neighbors  and  friends,  have  become 
our  most  inveterate  foes.  They  have  drawn  the  scalping  Itnife 
and  raised  the  tomahawk;  and  shouts  of  savage  fury  are  heard 
at  our  threshholds.  Our  former  frontiei'S  are  no%v  our  wilds, 
and  our  inner  settlements  have  become  frontiers.  Some  of  our 
best  citizens,  and  old  men  worn  down  with  age,  and  helpless 
women,  and  innocent  babes,  have  fallen  victims  to  savage  cru- 
elty. Our  citizens,  even  in  our  towns,  have  frequent  alarms 
and  constant  apprehensions  as  to  their  preservation.  I  have 
not  been  inattentive  to  my  duty,  gentlemen;  but  have  hith- 
erto, and  shall  continue  to  exei't  every  nerve  to  afford  to  our 
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dtizene  all  possible  protection;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tha 
all-wise  and  powerful  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe 
will  not  forget  his  people,  but  cover  na  from  our  savage  and 
sanguinary  foe  by  His  benign  interposition." 

During  the  session  the  seat  of  government  of  the  territory 
was  declared  to  be  at  Oorydon.  This  session  was  prorogued 
by  Governor  Gibson  to  meet  at  Corydon,  the  new  capital,  on 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1813.  During  this  year  the 
territory  was  almost  defenseless.  Indian  outrages  were  of 
common  occurrence,  bat  no  general  outbreak  was  experienced. 
The  militiamen  that  were  called  into  service  during  this  year 
were  each  armed  with  a  rifle  and  a  long  knife,  and  many  of 
the  rangers  carried  tomahawks. 

In  1813,  Mr.  Thomas  Posey,  who  was  at  that  time  a  senator 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  who  had  been 
an  oificer  of  the  army  of  the  Kevolution,  was  appointed  Gov- 
ffl-nor  of  the  territory  of  Indiana,  to  succeed  General  Harrison. 
The  new  Governor  arrived  at  Vincennea,  and  entered  upou  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  on  the  twenty-iifth  of  May, 
1813.  During  this  year  there  were  several  expeditions  set  on 
foot  in  the  Indiana  territory,  against  the  Indian  settlements, 
but  these  will  be  considered  so  fully  in  the  Secohd  Pakt  of 
this  work  as  to  make  a  reference  to  them  here  inexpedient. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Indiana  territory  met  at  Oory- 
don, in  December,  1S13,  where  the  new  Governor  delivered 
his  first  message,  in  which  he  remarked :  "  The  present  crisis 
is  awful,  and  big  with  great  events.  Our  land  and  nation  is 
involved  in  tlie  common  calamity  of  war.  But  we  are  under 
the  protecting  care  of  the  benificent  Being,  who  has,  on  a 
former  occasion,  brought  us  safely  through  an  arduous  struggle 
and  placed  ns  on  a  foundation  of  independence,  freedom,  and 
happiness,  He  will  not  suffer  to  be  taken  from  us  what  he,  in 
his  great  wisdom,  has  thought  proper  to  confer  and  bless  us 
with,  if  we  make  a  wise  and  virtuous  use  of  his  good  gifts.  *  * 
Although  our  affairs,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  wore 
gloomy  aspect,  they  have  brightened,  and  promised  a  certainty 
of  success,  if  properly  directed  and  conducted,  of  which  I  have 
no  douht;  as  the  president  and  heads  of  departments  of  the 
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General  Government  are  men  of  undoubted  patriotism,  talents 
and  experience,  and  who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  their 
country,     *   *    *     It  must  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  man, 


that  we  were  forced  into  the  war.  Every  measure  eonaistent 
with  honor,  both  before  and  since  the  declaration  of  war,  has 
tried  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  our  enemy.    *     *     *    You 
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who  reside  in  various  parts  of  the  territory  have  it  in  your 
power  to  understand  what  will  tend  to  its  local  and  general 
advantage.  The  judiciary  system  wonld  require  a  revisal  and 
amendment.  The  militia  law  is  very  defective,  and  requires 
your  immediate  attention.  It  is  necessary  to  have  good  roads 
and  highways  in  as  many  directions  through  the  territory  as 
the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  inhabitants  wili  admit 
of —  it  wonld  contribute  very  much  to  promote  the  settlement 
and  improvement  of  the  territory.  Attention  to  education  is 
highly  necessary.  Tliere  is  an  appropriation  made  by  Con- 
gress, in  lands,  tor  tlie  purpose  of  establishing  public  schools. 
It  comes  now  within  your  province  to  carry  into  operation  tlie 
design  of  the  appropriation." 

During  this  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  several  laws 
were  passed,  and  tlie  general  welfare  of  the  settlements  pro- 
vided for.  In  the  following  year  owing,  principally,  to  the 
great  success  of  the  army  under  General  Harrison,  in  the 
northwest,  the  settlements  in  Indiana  began  to  improve.  The 
fear  of  danger  from  the  incursions  of  the  hostile  Indians  had, 
in  a  great  meaeure,  subsided,  and  the  tide  of  eastern  emigra- 
tion again  began  to  flow  into  the  territory.  In  January,  1834, 
about  one  thousand  Miamis,  in  a  state  of  great  destitution, 
assembled  at  Fort  "Wayne  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food  to 
prevent  starvation.  They  met  with  ample  hospitality, 
and  their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  others.  These, 
with  other  acts  of  kindness,  won  the  lasting  friendship  of  the 
Indians,  many  of  whom  had  fought  in  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  General  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
northwestern  tribes  were  subsequently  concluded,  and  the  way 
was  fully  opened  for  the  improvement  and  settlement  of  the 
lands. 
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LET  US  review,  in  this  short  chapter,  some  of  the  aflaira  of 
the  Indiana  territory — which,  owing  to  the  press  of  mili- 
tary operations,  we  have  neglected  in  the  previous  chapter  — 
and  then  pass  on  to  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  State  os 
Indiana.  The  well  known  ordinance  of  1787  waa  designed  for 
the  government  of  the  territoiy  of  the  United  States  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  and  when,  in  1800,  this  large  territory  was  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Indiana  territory.  Congress 
declared  that  there  should  be  established  in  Indiana  a  govern- 
ment similar  in  all  respects  to  that  provided  by  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  should  be 
"entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and 
advantages  granted  and  secured  to  the  people  by  the  said 
ordinance."  And  yet,  with  all  these  privileges  and  rights, 
the  people  of  Indiana,  at  that  time,  did  not  enjoy  the  full 
blessings  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  "  I  find,  how- 
ever," says  Mr,  Dillon,  "that  these  genera!  terms  did  not 
confer  upon  the  people  of  the  territory  a  right  to  exercise  any 
great  degree  of  political  power.  The  authority  to  appoint 
territorial  governors,  territorial  secretaries,  and  judges  of  the 
superior  court  of  the  territory,  was  vested  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  national  Senate.  The  organization 
of  a  territorial  legislature  or  general  assembly,  depended  upon 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  territory 
Before  the  organization  of  such  a  legislature,  the  governor  and 
the  judges  of  the  territoiy,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were  invested 
with  power  to  adopt  and  publish  sucli  laws,  civil  and  criminal, 
of  the  original  States  as  might  be  best  suited  to  the  < 
(174) 
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3  of  the  people;  but  laws  thus  adopted  and  published 
were  subject  to  the  disapproval  of  Conffrt^s.  A  freehold  estate 
in  five  hundred  aci^a  of  land,  was  one  of  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  each  member  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  terri- 
tory; every  member  of  the  territorial  house  of  representatives 
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was  required  to  hold,  in  his  own  right,  two  hundred  acres  of 
land;  and  the  privilege  of  voting  for  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives  was  restricted  to  those  inhabitants  who,  in 
addition  to  other  qualifications,  owned,  severally,  at  le^t  fifty 
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acres  of  land."  The  governor  of  the  territory  was  vested 
with  the  power  of  appointing  oiRcers  of  the  territoriaJ  militia, 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  clerks  of  the  courts,  justices  of 
the  peace,  sheriffs,  coroners,  county  treasurers,  and  county 
surveyors.  He  was  also  authorized  to  divide  the  territory 
into  districts;  to  apportion  among  the  several  counties  the 
members  of  tlie  house  of  representatives;  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  any  territorial  law;  and  to  convene,  prorogue,  and 
dissolve  the  general  assembly  of  the  teri'itory,  whenever,  in 
his  opinion,  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  exercise  such 
authority.  It  may  now  be  stated,  to  the  honor  of  the  territo- 
rial governors  of  Indiana,  that  neither  of  them  ever  exercised 
these  extraordinary  powers  arbitrarily.  Nevertheless  the  peo- 
ple were  constantly  agitating  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
the  right  of  suffrage.  Five  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
territory,  the  legislative  council,  in  reply  to  the  governor's 
message,  said:  "Although  we  are  not  as  completely  independ 
ent  in  our  legislative  capacity  as  we  would  wish  to  be,  yet  we 
are  sensible  that  we  must  wait  with  patience  for  that  period 
of  time  when  our  popnlation  will  burst  the  trammels  of  a 
territorial  government,  and  we  shall  assume  the  character 
more  consonant  to  republicanism.  *  *  *  The  conhdenct^ 
which  our  fellow  citizens  have  uniformly  had  in  your  adminis- 
tration has  been  such  that  they  have  hitherto  had  no  reason  to 
be  jealous  of  the  unlimited  power  which  yon  possess  over  our 
legislative  proceedings.  We,  however,  can  not  help  regretting 
that  such  powers  have  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  one, 
especially  when  it  is  recollected  to  what  dangerous  lengths  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  may  be  extended." 

After  repeated  petitions  the  people  of  Indiana  were  empow- 
ered by  Congress  to  elect  tlie  members  of  the  legislative  council 
by  popular  vote.  This  act  was  passed  in  1809,  and  defined 
what  was  known  as  the  property  qualiiication  of  voters. 
These  qualifications  were  abolished  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1811,  which  extended  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the 
general  assembly  and  for  a  territorial  delegate  to  Congress  to 
every  free  white  male  person  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  who,  having  paid  a  county  or  territorial 
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tax,  was  a  resident  of  the  territory,  and  liad  resided  in  it  for 
the  period  of  one  year.  In  1814,  tlie  voting  qualification  in 
Indiana  was  defined  by  an  act  of  Congress,  "  to  every  free 
white  male  person  liaving  a  i'reehold  in  the  territory,  and  being 
a  resident  of  the  same."  Tlie  house  of  representatives  of  the 
Indiana  territory  was  authorized,  by  an  act  of  Oongresa  of  the 
fourth  of  March,  1814,  to  lay  off  tJie  territory  into  five  distiicts, 
in  each  of  which  the  qualified  voters  were  empowered  to  elect 
a  member  of  the  legislative  council.  The  members  of  the 
house  convened  at  Corydon,  in  the  month  of  June,  1814,  and 
divided  the  territory  into  districts.  According  to  this  division 
the  counties  ofWaehington  and  Knox  constituted  one  distriet; 
the  counties  of  Gibson  and  "Warrick  one  district;  the  counties 
of  Harrison  and  Clark  one  district;  the  counti(«  of  Jefierson 
and  Dearborn  one  district;  and  the  counties  of  Franklin  and 
Wayne  one  district* 

At  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  held  at  Corydon,  in 
August,  1814,  an  act  was  passed  dividing  the  territory  into 
tliree  judicial  circuits,  and  making  pro^dsions  for  the  holding 
of  courts  in  these  circuits,  and  defining  the  jurisdiction  of 
sucli  coni-ts,  and  investing  the  governor  with  power  to  appoint 
a  presiding  judge  in  each  circuit,  and  two  associate  judges  of 
the  circuit  court  in  each  county.  The  compensation  of  these 
judges  was  fixed  at  seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

[n  the  same  yeai-  the  general  assembly  of  Indiana  granted 
charters  to  two  banking  institutions,  viz.,  the  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Bank  of  Madison,  and  the  Bank  of  Vineennes. 
The  former  was  authorized  to  raise  a  capital  of  seven  huudied 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  the  latter  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  As  we  shall  see,  these  banks,  upon  the 
organization  of  the  State,  were  merged  into  the  State  Bank 
and  its  branches. 


Our  history  of  the  Indiana  Tekritoky,  which   closes  witfr 
this  chapter,  is  not  so  full  as  it  could   have  been  with  tlu^ 
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1  hand,  but,  as  Mr.  John  B.  Dillon  has  i 
edited  a  large  volume  concerning  this  period,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1869,  we  have  thought  proper  to  devote  most  of  the 
space  in  this  wort  to  a  history  and  description  of  tlie  State 
OF  Indiana,  which  covers  a  period  from  1816  to  1875.  Thus 
we  take  np  the  work  where  Mr,  Dillon  laid  it  down,  and  to 
the  heat  of  our  ability,  eaiTy  out  a  literary  enterprise  which 
he  so  ably  commenced.  It  wiU  be  proper,  at  this  point,  to 
state  that  in  some  of  the  pi'eceding  chapters  we  have  quoted 
freely  from  Mr.  Dillon's  work,  and  that  the  completeness  of 
this  part  of  our  history  is  due,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to 
his  compilations. 


CIIAPTEE    XVII. 


OKGANIZATION    OF    THE   i 


THE  last  regular  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  oi 
Indiana  was  held  at  Coiydon,  convening  in  December 
1815.  Owing  to  the  sickness  of  Governor  Posey,  who  liveo 
at  Jeffersonville,  lie  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  hie  regulai 
message  was  delivered  to  both  houses  in  joint  session  by  his 
private  secretary,  Colonel  Allen  D.  Thorn.  In  this  message 
he  congratulated  the  people  of  the  territory  upon  the  general 
success  of  the  settlements,  upon  the  great  increase  of  immi- 
gration to  the  territory;  recommended  light  taxes,  and  a 
careful  attention  to  the  promotion  of  education  and  tlie 
improvement  of  tlie  State  roads  and  highways.  He  also 
recommended  a  revision  of  the  territorial  laws,  and  an  amend- 
ment of  the  militia  system.  During  this  session,  which  lasted 
only  a  month,  several  laws  were  passed,  and  measures  ado]jted, 
most  of  which  were  calculated  to  pi'omote  the  desired  change 
from  a  territorial  to  a  State  government.     On  the  fourteenth 
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of  December  a  memorial  was  adopted  praying  for  the  authority 
to  adopt  a  constitution  and  State  government  This  was  laid 
before  Congress  by  the  territorial  delegate,  Mr.  Jennings,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month,  and  on  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  1816,  the  President  appio^ed  the  bill,  enabling  t^ 


JTJDGE  WM.  P,  ED80N. 
See  page  31. 


ppo]ile  ot  Indiana  teiiitorj  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
gopwnmtnt,  and  providing  for  the  admission  of  such  State 
into  the  Union  on  an  eqnal  footing  with  the  original  States. 
f  to  the  jirovisions  of  this  law  an  election  for  mem- 
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bers  of  a  convention  to  form  a  State  constitution,  was  held  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  territory  on  Mondaj,  tlie  thirteentli 
day  of  May,  1816,  with  the  following  result: 

Wayne  county:  Jeremiah  Cox,  Pati-ick  Baird,  Joseph  Hol- 
man,  and  Hugh  Cull. 

Pranklin  county:  William  H.  Eads,  James  Brownlee,  Enocli 
McOarty,  Robert  Ilanna,  Jr.,  and  James  Noble. 

Dearborn  county;  James  Dill,  Solomon  Manwaring,  ami 
Ezra  Ferris. 

Switzerland  county :  William  Cotton. 

Jefferson  county:  David  H.  Maxwell,  Samuel  Smock,  and 
Nathaniel  Hunt. 

Clark  county:  Jonathan  Jennings,  James  Scott,  Thomas; 
Oarr,  Jno,  K.  Graham,  and  James  Lemon. 

Harrison  county:  Dennis  Pennington,  Davis  Floyd,  Daniel 
C.  Lane,  John  Boone,  and  Patrick  Shields. 

Washington  county:  JohnDePauw,  Samuel  Mih'oy,  Robert 
Mclntire,  WilKam  Lowe,  and  William  Graham. 

Knox  county ;  John  Johnson,  John  BadoUet,  William  Polke, 
Benjamin  Polke,  and  John  Eenefiel. 

Gibson  county:  Dfivid  Robb,  James  Smith,  Alexander  Devin, 
and  Frederick  Eappe. 

Warrick  county:  Daniel  Grass 

Pcrr\'  county:  Charles  Polke. 

Posoy  county:  Dann.  Lynn. 

The  population  of  the  territory  of  Indiana,  as  given  in  the 
official  returns,  certified  by  the  clerks  of  the  various  counties 
and  transmitted  to  the  territorial  legis)ati;i-e  of  1815,  was  as 
follows: 

ConnHes.  WtiM  males  of  81  nnd  over.       Totsl. 

WajTie 1,235  6,40T 

Franklin 1,430  7,370 

Dearborn ; 903  4,424 

Switzeriand 377  1,832 

Jefferson 874  4,270 

Clark   1,387  7,150 

Washington 1,420  7,317 

Harrison ' 1,056  6,975 
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CountiBB,  Wliife  mules  of  31  and  over.       Total, 

Knox 1,391  8,068 

GibBon 1,100  5,330 

Posey 320  16,19 

Warrick 280  1,416 

Perry 350  1,720 

Total 63,897 

The  tiret  conBtitutioiial  convention  convened  at  Corydon  on 
the  tenth  of  June,  1816,  and  continued  its  seesion  until  the 
twenty -ninth,  when,  having  ably  completed  the  important 
work  assigned  to  it,  it  adjourned.  Jonathan  Jennings  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  and  William 
Hendricks  acted  as  secretary. 

In  reference  to  the  iirst  State  constitution,  and  the  honorable 
gentlemen  who  constituted  tlie  convention  that  framed  it,  Mr. 
Dillon,  in  his  history  of  the  Indiana  territory,  says:  "The 
convention  that  formed  the  first  constitution  of  tlie  State  of 
Indiana  was  composed,  mainly,  of  clear-minded,  unpretending 
men  of  common  sense,  whose  patriotism  was  unquestionable, 
and  whose  morals  were  fair.  Their  familiarity  with  the  theo- 
ries of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  their  ter- 
ritorial experience  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  were  sufficient,  when  combined,  to 
lighten,  materially,  their  labors  in  the  great  work  of  forming 
a  constitiition  for  a  new  State.  With  such  landmarks  in  view, 
the  labors  of  similar  conventions  in  other  States  and  territories 
have  been  rendered  comparatively  light.  In  the  clearness  and 
conciseness  of  its  style,  in  the  comprehensive  and  just  provis- 
ions which  it  made  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  in  its  mandates,  which  were  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people,  collectively  and  individually,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  piiblie  welfare,  the  constitution  that  was  formed 
for  Indiana  in  1816,  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions which  were  in  existence  at  that  time." 

The  first  State  election  took  place  on  the  first  Monday  of 
August,  1816,  and  Jonathan  Jennings  was  elected  Oio' 
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Christophei'  Harrison,  Lientenaat-Governor,  and  William 
Hendricks  was  elected  to  represent  the  new  State  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  general  assembly  elected  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  constitution,  commenced  its  session  at  Ooi'ydon  on 
the  fourth  of  November,  1816.  John  Paul  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  the  Senate  ^'f  tem.,  and  Isaac  Blackford  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  seventh  of 
November  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Governor 
Jennings  and  Lieutenant -Go  vei'n  or  Han'ison,  in  the  presence 
of  both  houses  On  this  occasion  Governor  Jennings  delivered 
his  first  message  to  the  general  assembly,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  I'emarked :  "  The  result  of  your  deliberation 
will  be  considei'ed  as  indicative  of  its  future  character,  as  well 
as  of  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  citizens.  The 
reputation  of  the  State,  as  well  as  its  highest  interest,  will 
require  that  a  just  and  generous  poliej  toward  the  general 
govei-nment,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  its  members 
respectively,  should  invariably  have  their  proper  influence.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  State  government  the  shackles  of  the 
colonial  should  be  forgotten  in  our  united  exertions  to  prove, 
by  happy  experience,  that  a  uniform  adherence  to  the  first 
principles  of  oiu-  government,  and  a  virtuous  exercise  of  its 
powers,  will  best  secure  efficiency  to  its  measures  and  stability 
to  its  character.  Without  a  frequent  recurrence  to  those 
principles,  the  administration  of  the  government  will  imper- 
ceptibly become  more  and  more  ai-duous,  until  the  simplicity 
of  our  republican  institutions  may  eventually  be  lost  in  dan- 
gerous expedients  and  political  design.  Under  every  iree  gov- 
ernment the  happiness  of  the  citizens  must  be  identified  with 
their  morals ;  and  while  a  constitutional  exercise  of  their  rights 
shall  continue  to  have  its  due  weight  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  required  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State,  too 
much  attention  can  not  be  bestowed  to  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  every  moral  virtue,  and  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
calculated  to  restrain  the  vicious,  and  pa-escribe  punishment 
for  every  crime  commensurate  to  its  enormity.  In  measuring, 
however,  to  each  crime  its  adequate  pimiahment,  it  will  be 
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well  to  recollect  that  the  certainty  of  punishment  has  generally 
the  surest  effect  to  prevent  crime;  while  punishments  iinneces- 
Barily  severe,  too  oftfn  produce  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty,  and 


See  page  21. 

disappoint  one  ol  tlie  greatest  objects  of  legislation  and  good 
government.  *  *  *  The  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge 
■will  be  indispensably  neeessaiy  as  a  support  to  morals,  and  as 
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a  restraint  to  vice;  and,  on  tliie  subject,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  direct  your  attention  to  the  plan  of  education  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution,  *  *  *  j;  recommend  to  your 
conBlderation  the  propriety  of  providing  by  law,  to  prevent 
more  effectually  any  unlawful  attempts  to  seize  and  carry  into 
bondage  persons  of  color  legally  entitled  to  their  freedom; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  prevent  those 
who  rightfully  own  service  to  the  citizens  of  any  other  State 
or  territory  from  seeldng  within  the  limits  of  this  Stat«.  a 
refuge  from  the  possession  of  their  lawful  owners.  Such  a 
measure  will  tend  to  seeiii'e  those  who  are  free  from  any 
unlawful  attempts  {to  enslave  tliem)  and  secures  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  the  other  States  and  territories  as  far  as  ought 
resonably  to  be  expected." 

Thus  was  the  ten-itorial  government  of  Indiana  exchanged 
for  a  State  government  on  iiie  seventli  of  November,  1816. 
During  the  session  of  the  legislature,  James  Noble  and  Walter 
Taylor  were  elected  to  represent  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Robert  A.  New  was  elected  Sec- 
retary of  State;  W.  H.  LiUey,  Auditor  of  State;  and  Daniel 
0.  Lane,  Treasurer  of  State.  The  session  was  adjourned  sme 
die  on  the  third  of  January,  1817. 

If,  in  their  progress  from  one  event  to  anotlier,  along  the 
current  of  the  civil  and  political  history  of  the  State,  readers 
should  wish  to  learn  moi'e  of  the  incidents  of  pioneer  life,  the 
progress  of  the  settlements,  the  social  condition  of  the  people, 
and  -the  like,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  remind  them  that 
these  things  are  treated  in  detail  in  the  second  paet  of  this 
volume,  imder  the  head  of  "  County  Histories,"  to  relieve 
them  of  their  impatience. 
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WE  now  come  to  a  eonsideration  of  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Indiaiia,  which  extends  over  a  period  from  1816 
to  1875.  The  contemplation  of  events  within  this  period  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  everj  ludianian.  There  are  only  the 
fresh  memories  of  the  civil  war  to  mar  this  pleasure.  AU 
else  is  calcolated  to  awalsen  the  highest  enthusiasm  and  the 
loftiest  patriotism.  Amazing  progress!  are  the  only  words 
that  seem  to  convey  the  idea  which  this  contemplation  brings 
most  vividly  to  the  mind.  To  what  quarter  of  the  globe  can 
we  point,  whero,  in  the  sliort  space  of  iifty  years,  material 
progi'ess  h^  been  gi'eatcr?  Certainly  there  is  no  place  on  the 
broad  earth  to  wliich  the  Indianian  can  emigrate  with  a  hope 
of  bettering  his  present  condition  and  prospects. 

Within  the  short  space  of  iifty  years  the  population  of 
Indiana  has  increased  from  sixty  thousand  to  over  i/wo  mdl- 
lions/  "Within  the  same  period  the  valuation  of  personal 
and  real  property  within  the  State  has  increased  beyond  ■  all 
possibility  of  computation;  great  and  prosperous  commercial 
industries  have  been  established,  and  the  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions  have  become  useful  in  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  other  conntries.  It  now  becomes  onr  pleasant  duty  to 
note  this  wonderful  progress  step  by  step. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  new  State  first  turned  their  attention 
to  farming  —  to  agricultural  pursuits,  which  are  still  the  lead- 
ing industry  of  Indiana.  New  farms  were  opened,  new 
settlements  were  founded,  orcliards  were  planted,  log  and 
frame  school  houses  were  erected,  churches  were  built,  towns 
and  cities  began  to  flourish,  and  battle  for^ie  leading  position. 
(186) 
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Thus  was  inaugurated  that  great  era  of  prosperity  which  can 
only  terminate  in  future  greatness.  Withal,  a  sense  of  secur- 
ity pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  hostile  Indians, 
as  wti  have  seen,  had  been  hambled.  Their  power  and  pride 
had  been  broken,  and  the  tomahawk  no  longer  excited  the 
fears  of  the  pioneer  settler  of  Indiana-  The  settlers  dwelt  in 
satety  in  their  little,  plain  log  cabins,  and,  actuated  by  a  faith 
in  that  future  prosperity  which  they  have  lived  to  enjoy,  they 
cnltivated  their  small  fields  without  the  aid  of  ai'med  senti- 
nels. The  numerous  forts  and  block  houses  which  had  onco 
beai  made  desolate  by  raereiless  slaughters,  were  now  con- 
verted  into  storehouses,  dwelhngs,  or  in  some  way  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  trade. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  great  prosperity  has 
been  attained  without  difficulty.  Indiana  has  had  her  internal 
improvement  troubles;  her  financial  embarrassment;  a  cur- 
rency panic;  a  commercial  depression;  her  dark  days;  but 
these  have  all  passed.  They  were  uneqnal  to  the  persistent 
energies  of  a  free  people. 

In  1816-17,  when  the  State  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  citi- 
zens were  not  wealthy,  and  when  the  namber  and  valne  of  the 
objects  of  taxation  were  miserably  small,  and  the  inexhaust- 
able  resources  undeveloped,  it  was  difficult  to  raise  the  revenue 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government.  The  burden 
upon  landholders  was  indeed  heavy;  the  funds  for  county 
purposes  were  derived  mostly  from  a  poll-tax,  taxes  on  lands, 
town  lots,  horses,  carriages,  clocks,  watches,  and  license  venders 
of  merchandise. 

^or  State  revenue  purposes  the  taxable  lands  were  divided 
into  tliree  classes,  and  taxed  per  hnndred  acres,  as  follows,  for 
several  years : 


Yoais. 

First  Bate. 

Second  Rate. 

Tliird  Rale. 

$1.00 
1.00 
1.50 

1.50 
0.80 

$0.87i 
0.87^ 
1.2.5 
1.00 

o.CO 

0.62i 
0  75 

1821 

1824 

1831 

0.7o 
1.40 
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In  his  liret  annual  message,  Governor  Jennings  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  greater  educational  facilities,  the 
revision  of  the  statutes,  the  organization  of  the  judiciary,  and 
the  need  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  carrying  into  bondage  per- 
sona of  color  residing  in  the  State  and  legally  entitled  to  their 
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with  many   difficulties.      The  objects   of  ttxation  weie  not 
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numerous,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  monej  within  tlie  State, 
made  it  difficult  for  the  coliector  to  realize  on  the  demands  of 
the  State  upon  the  property  assessed.  This  difficulty  was 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  in  1818,  when 
Governor  Jennings  remarked  that  in  order  to  "  enforce  the 
payments  of  the  revenue  of  the  State,  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  collections,  it  is  recommended  that  all  suite  con- 
nected therewith  be  instituted  in  the  Harrison  Circuit  Court, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  an  Attorney  General  be  author- 
ized by  law,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prosecute  thereon,  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court  when  the  State  may  be  a  party." 

During  Governor  Jennings'  administration  the  subject  of 
internal  improvements  was  agitated.  As  early  as  1818,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature,  he  used  these  words:  "  The  internal 
improvement  of  the  State  foi'ms  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  deserves  the  most  serious  attention.  Koads 
and  canals  are  calculated  to  afford  facilities  to  the  commercial 
transactions  connected  with  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
country,  by  lessening  the  expenses  and  time  attendant,  as  well 
on  the  transportation  of  the  bulky  articles  which  compose  our 
exports  as  on  the  importation  of  articles  the  growth  and  man- 
ufacture of  foreign  countries,  which  luxury  and  habit  have 
rendered  too  common  and  almost  indispensable  to  our  con- 
sumption. They  enhance  the  value  of  tlie  soil,  by  affording 
the  agriculturalist  the  means  of  deriving  greater  gain  from  its 
cultivation,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  labor,  thereby  pre- 
senting stronger  inducements  to  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  various  excitements,  invite  to  a  more 
general  intercourse  between  the  citizens.  *  *  *  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the  Jeffersonville  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company  affords  the  flattering  prospect  of  a 
speedy  commencement  upon  the  great  object  for  which  the 
corporation  was  created,  and  presents  still  stronger  claims 
upon  the  general  assembly  to  aid  its  ultimate  execution." 

In  November,  1821,  Governor  Jennings  convened  the  legis- 
lature in  extra  session,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  State  debt,  and  a  part  of  the  principal,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  thousand  dollars.     It  was  then  believed  that  an 
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.iiiioimt  snfficient  for  these  purposes  would  be  realized  by  the 
State  treasurer,  in  the  notes  of  the  State  bank  and  i  ts  branches, 
and  it  M'as  urged  upon  the  legislature,  by  the  Governor,  that 
the  public  debt  could  be  conscientiously  discharged  with  these 
depreciated  notes.  In  support  of  this  view  he  said:  "  It  will 
be  oppressive  if  the  State,  after  the  paper  of  this  institution 
was  auUiorized  to  be  circulated  in  revenue,  should  be  prevented 
by  any  assigmneut  of  the  evidences  of  the  existing  debt,  from 
discharging  at  least  so  much  of  that  debt  with  the  paper  of 
the  bank,  as  will  absorb  the  collections  of  the  present  year; 
especially,  when  their  notes,  after  being  made  receivable  by 
the  agents  of  the  State,  because  greatly  depreciated  bj  great 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  bank  itself.  It  ought  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  public  loss  to  the  State  should  be  avoided 
by  resorting  to  any  measures  which  would  not  comport  with 
correct  views  of  public  justice;  nor  should  it  be  anticipated 
tliat  tlie  treasury  of  the  United  States  would  ultimately  adopt 
measures  to  secure  an  uncertain  debt,  which  would  interfere 
with  arrangements  calculated  to  adjust  the  demand  against 
tlie  State,  without  producing  any  additional  embarrassment." 
The  condition  of  public  affaire  that  called  for  these  senti- 
ments from  the  Executive  was  not  flattering.  An  assignment 
of  the  bonds  executed  in  behalf  of  the  State  had  been  eifected 
and  tlie  general  credit  of  the  State  greatly  embarrassed.  The 
State  bank  —  a  history  of  which  will  be  fonnd  further  on  — 
owing  to  bad  management  had  depreciated  the  bank  paper  of 
tlie  State,  and  injured  the  public  credit.  The  means  employed 
to  produce  this  result  are  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
unprincipled  speculators.  The  Governor,  in  reference  to  this 
painful  phase  of  the  question,  held  that  "  whatever  disposition 
the  principal  bank  may  have  made  of  the  i'unds  deposited  by 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  connection  of 
interest  between  the  steam  mill  company  and  tlie  bank,  and 
the  extraordinary  accommodations,  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  obtained,  as  well  as  tlieir  amount,  effected 
by  ari-angements  of  the  steam  mili  agency  and  some  of  the 
officers  of  tlic  bank  have  i)een  among  tlie  principal  causes 
which  have  prostrated  tljc  paper  circulutiug  luedium   of  this 
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State,  so  far  as  it  was  dependent  on  the  State  bank  and  its 
branches.  And  from  the  direction  which  for  a  time  past  has 
been  given  to  the  funds  as  well  as  to  the  credit  of  the  State 
bank,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  been  an  object  to  produce 
depreciation  of  her  own  credit,  as  well  as  that  of  her  branches, 
producing  thereby,  among  other  mischievous  consequences,  the 
means  of  direct  gain  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  eommnnity, 
equal  to  the  loss  which  the  innocent  and  disinterested  holder 
of  the  paper  inevitably  sustains." 

It  is  undoubtedly  tme  that  the  panic  of  1831,  which  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  infant  industries  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  was 
in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  dishonest  speculation,  as  well 
as  of  an  unwise  financial  policy.  At  all  events  the  public 
affairs  were  in  a  very  unsettled  condition  when  Governor  Jen- 
nings, at  the  summons  of  the  popular  voice,  handed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  young  State  over  to  his  successor,  Hon. 
WiUiam  Hendricks.* 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ADMIBISTBATION    OF   GOVERNOR   WILLIAM   HENDRICKS. 

IN  1833,  in  his  first  message  to  the  legislature,  Governor 
Hendricks,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  st»te  of  the 
public  affaira,  was  disposed  to  regard  every  prospect  full  of 
promise  for  the  new  State.  He  regretted  the  uusettlgd  condi- 
tion of  the  pecuniary  aftairs  of  the  State  and  citizens,  but  in 
a  happy  mood,  congratulated  the  people  upon  "  the  agricultural 
and  social  happiness  of  the  State."  At  no  period  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  State  had  the  productions  of  the  soil 
been  more  abundant  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 


*  Governor  Jennings  having  been  elected  to  Congress,  in  1833,  Lieutea- 
ant-Qovernor  Boono  was  acting  Governor  of  tlie  State  of  Indiana  for 
aeveral  montha  prevLona  to  the  election  of  Governor  Hendricka. 
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than  during  the  year  1823.  At  this  time  emigration  «as 
affording  the  State  considerable  accessions  to  her  population, 
and  despite  the  financial  troubles  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  legislature,  the  people  who  for  the  mobt  part  dejiended 
wholly  upon  agricultural  products,  were  enjoj-ing  moderate 
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prosperity.  ^Nevertheless,  the  payment  for  the  lands,  the 
extensive  consumption  of  European  goods  in  Indiana,  and  tlie 
want  of  a  market  for  tlie  surplus  produce,  had  placed  the 
balance  of  trad*  largely  against  the  people,  and  produced 
1  and  individual  distress;  but  the  subsequent  develop- 
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ment  of  the  resonrcea  of  the  State,  the  steady  pursuit  of  agricnl 
tnre,  the  resort  to  domestic  fabrics  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
merchandise,  combined  to  produce  the  most  favorable  results. 

On  the  question  of  internal  improvements,  Govenior  Hen- 
dricks, in  his  iirst  message  to  the  legislature,  said:  "  We  ought 
to  leave  free  and  unsiiaclded,  as  far  as  we  can,  our  resources 
for  improvement  and  purposes  which  the  interests  of  the  State 
may  hereafter  require,  if  not  at  our  hands,  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  succeed  us.  *  *  *  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  those 
great  objects  to  which  the  means  of  the  State  should,  at  some 
future  day,  be  devot«d — the  navigation  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
the  improvement  of  the  "Wabash,  the  White  river,  and  other 
sti-earas,  and  the  construction  of  the  National  and  other  roade 
through  the  State," 

Governor  Hendrick's  administration  extended  over  a  period 
from  December  1822,  to  February  1825,  dm-ing  which  the 
several  industries  of  the  State  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity. 

Although  a  complete  history  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State  is  given  in  other  parts  of  tliis  volume,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  note,  in  this  connection,  the  condition  and 
prospecfe  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  State  as  they 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Govei-nor  Hen- 
dricks iu  1825,  By  a  grant  of  Congress,  a  section  of  land  in 
each  township  in  the  State  was  invested  in  the  inhabitants  of 
such  townships  for  t]ie  support  of  common  schools;  two  entire 
townships  were  invested  in  the  legislature  for  the  use  of  a 
"  State  Seminary,"  and  by  a  provision  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion,  all  fines  assessed  for  a  hreach  of  the  penal  laws,  and  all 
commutations  for  militia  service,  were  appivjpriated  to  the  use 
of  the  "  County  Seminaries."  The  common  school  lands  were 
estimated,  at  this  date,  at  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seven  acres,  which,  at  two  dollars  an  acre, 
(their  value  in  1825,)  would  produce  a  fund  of  one  million 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four 
dollai'S.  Such  were  the  facilities  for  establishing  common 
schools,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  1825. 

At  this  time  the  seminary  at  Blooraington,  supported  in 
part  by  one  of  these  township  gi-ants,  was  in  a  flourisliing  con- 
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ditio^.  Tuition  was  cheap,  and  "no  pains  were  spared  to 
make  tlie  institution  respectable."  Bnt  the  common  schools 
tlien  existing  in  the  youthful  settlementB  of  the  State  were  in 
a  poor  condition. 


CHAPTER     XX. 


ADMINIfiTEATTON    OF   GOVEENOE   1 


IN  the  year  1826,  the  State  of  Indiana  had  already  a  history 
of  State  progress.  The  foundation  for  the  magnifleent 
public  school  system  which  the  State  now  enjoys  was  being 
carefully  laid.  The  State  government  had  reached  a  better 
policy,  and  confidence  in  business  circles  was  in  a  great  meas- 
iire  restored.  In  short  the  State  seems  here  to  have  readied  a 
point  when  its  inhabitants  could  look  back  over  the  events  in 
its  history,  observe  their  resnlts,  and  shape  a  policy  consistent 
with  the  probable  future  demands  of  prosperity.  The  increase 
of  population  was  made  noticeable.  At  this  date,  1825-6,  tlie 
population  exceeded  250,000  souls;  in  1830,  it  was  147,178; 
in  1815,  it  was  68,780 ;  in  1810,  it  was  24,000 ;  in  1805,  it  was 
11,000;  and  in  1800,  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  terri- 
tory, it  was  only  5,000.  Thus  the  people  could  perceive  the 
increase,  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  their  history.  Begin- 
ning in  1800,  with  but  five  thousand,  and  reaching,  in  the 
sliort  space  of  twenty-five  years,  the  respectable  number  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  there  wae  every  reason  to 
take  courage. 

Aside  from  the  growth  in  population,  this  year  afforded  a. 
view  from  another  standpoint.  The  influence  of  national', 
policy  from  without,  and  the  prospective  effects  npon  the  future; 
of  the  State,  its  commerce  and  agricultural  pursuits,  were  to. 
be  seen  and  measured.     For  a  long  period  previous  to  tbo  w.iv 
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of  1812,  the  continued  straggle  for  power  in  Europe  called 
immense  numbers  of  their  people  from  the  plow  to  fill  their 
armiea.  In  consequence  agriculture  was  neglected.  "Wliole 
countries  were  overrun,  and  the  people,  as  well  ae  the 
armies,  were  in  a  measure  compelled  to  look  to  the  United 
States  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  subsistence.  Ameri- 
can produce  found  a  ready  market  in  every  port  in  Europe, 
and  the  high  prices  which  it  commanded  enabled  the  farmers 
in  every  part  of  the  country  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  tedious 
and  difficult  transportation,  and  yet  to  realize  handsome  profits. 
17o]'  was  tills  prosperous  state  of  affairs  changed  by  the  wai 
of  1812,  for  in  consequence  of  this  war,  largo  disbursements 
of  public  money  were  made  by  the  general  government  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  Union;  consequent  upon  this  came  a  general 
rage  for  speculation;  numerous  banks  with  fictitious  capital 
were  established;  immense  issues  of  paper  were  made,  and 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  was  increased  four  fold 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  It  will  not  be  difficult 
for  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  day  to  predict  the  consequences 
of  all  this.  The  great  increase  of  what  was  then  deemed 
equivalent  to  money  was  the  cause  of  a  corresponding  increase 
equally  as  fictitious  in  the  value  of  labor  and  every  species  of 
property;  the  established  value  of  every  thing  was  a  deception, 
a  species  of  fraud  upon  the  world ;  money — the  money  of  those 
days — was  easily  acquired,  and  the  people  too  generally  and 
too  easily  indulged  in  visionary  dreams  of  wealth  and  splendor. 
But  this  state  of  things  could  not  always  last.  The  general 
pacification  of  the  old  world,  and  the  consequent  disbandment 
of  their  numerous  armies  again  tenanted  their  long  unculti- 
vated  fields;  agriculture  was  so  far  encouraged  that  every 
nation  on  the  continent  produced  an  ample  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  their  own  consumption,  and  American 
produce  coiild  no  longer  find  an  extended  market  in  that  hem- 
isphere. About  the  same  time  that  peace  was  concluded  in 
Europe,  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  this  country,  and  of 
course  the  extraordinary  flow  of  money  from  the  treasury  of 
tlie  United  States  was  discontinued;  the  American  army  was 
reduced,  and  the  newly  created  banks,  no  longer  supported  by 
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Kckless  speculatiou,  began  to  fail.  Specie  disappeared,  and 
the  fictitious  paper  trash  became  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  As  a  consequence  wages  and  all  kinds  of  property 
suifered  an  unprecedented  depression  in  value,  and  the  industry 
of  the  whole  country  was  shocked.     The  evils  and  embarrass- 
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mente  of  this  sudden  change  were  felt  severely  among  the 
faimers  of  Indiana  Then  followed  the  "dark  days"  of  Indi 
ana.  Who  that  lived  in  the  State  at  the  time  will  e\er  forget 
the  winter  of  1821? 

To  find  a  remedy  for  this  depression  in  trade  began  to  engage 
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the  attention  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  States,  in  1832-3,  and  many  measures  were  adopted,  all 
of  which  worked  euccessfuUy  in  the  long  run,  although  many, 
for  a  time,  were  "  eye-sores  "  to  the  people.  In  the  drst  place 
the  capital  which  was  no  longer  needed  in  conimercial  enter- 
prise was  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments.  This 
not  only  gave  employment  to  thousands  whose  services  were 
hitherto  valueless,  but  created  a  market  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  surplus  prpdnee  of  the  farmers.  This  measure  was  com- 
pletely successful  in  Indiana, 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  factories,  large  portions 
of  the  dormant  capital  of  the  State  and.  country  which  had 
been  withdrawn  from  mercantile  pursuits,  now  no  longer 
profitable,  was  invested  and  circulated  among  the  people  in 
works  of  internal  improvement.  Some  of  these  works  were, 
as  we  shaU  see,  for  a  time  unsuccessful,  yet  it  is  now  apparent 
that  all  worked  out,  in  a  measure,  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the 
State. 

Such  were  the  views  which  the  people  of  Indiana  were 
■nabled  to  take  of  the  past  in  1825.  In  this  year  Governor 
Ray,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  urged  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  adopting  that  system  of  internal  improvements 
which  was  not  fully  entered  upon  as  a  policy  until  1836.  He 
said:  "Gn  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  then,  we  must 
rely  as  the  safest  and  most  certain  State  policy  to  i-elieve  our 
situation,  place  us  among  the  first  States  in  the  Union,  and 
change  the  cry  of  '  hard  times '  into  an  open  acknowledgment 
of  contentedness.  *  *  *  'W'e  must  strike  at  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  State,  or  form  onr  minds  to  remain  poor 
and  unacquainted  with  each  other."  In  the  following  year  he 
urged  the  same  policy,  and  in  1829  he  added;  "  This  subject, 
(State  internal  improvement,)  though  more  than  once  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  can  never  grow  irksome, 
einee  it  must  be  the  source  of  the  blessing  of  civilized  life; 
to  secure  its  benefits  is  a  duty  enjoined  upon  the  legislature 
by  the  obligations  of  the  social  compact." 

It  was  in  the  year  1825,  and  during  the  administration  of 
Governor  Kay,  that  the  State  of  Indiana  had  the  honor  of 
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welcoming  the  illustrious  General  Lafayette  within  its  borders. 
The  reception  of  this  great  Mend  of  American  and  national 
liberty  was  extended  by  the  Executive  of  Indiana  in  true  and 
genuine  republican  simplicity;  and  that  so  many  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  State  had  tJie  honor  to  greet  the  presence  of 
this  illustrious  veteran  in  the  cause  of  our  liberty  and  country, 
aud  to  express  to  him  as  far  as  possible,  their  unutterable 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  will  ever  be  a  source 
pf  the  most  greatful  recollection. 

On  the  important  question  of  asylums,  it  was  urged  by  the 
Executive  in  1835,  that  radical  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
law  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  measures  adopted  "  to 
provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  m 
a  regular  gradation  from  township  scliools  to  a  State  univer- 
sity, wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all." 

In  1826,  Governor  Kay  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  when,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  he 
used  this  exciting  language:  "AU  that  the  most  ardent  could 
rationally  wish  for  has  fallen  within  the  lap  of  the  State.  The 
history  of  other  nations  furnishes  us  with  no  parallel  for  our 
gigantic  growth.  'A  wonder  among  wonders,'  our  amazing 
young  State,  with  each  annual  revolution  of  the  earth,  seems 
destined,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  energies  of  her 
people,  to  outstrip  the  geographer  with  all  his  sagacity;  to 
develop  some  dormant  treasure,  and  exhibit  to  public  view 
some  lacinating  projects. eminently  calculated  to  attach  our 
citizens  to  their  homes  and  country,  and  to  enable  ns  to  look 
prospectively  to  the  period  when  we  shall  he  among  the  first 
in  power,  wealth,  and  respectability  in  the  grand  confederation 
of  INorth  American  States,"  And  in  the  year  1827,  in  the 
same  official  capacity,  he  added:  "When  we  bring  in  review 
before  us  the  successive  currents  of  emigration  which  annually 
penetrate,  the  deep  recesses  of  the  western  forests;  when  we 
behold  the  generous  efforts  of  the  enlightened  statesman  and 
philanthropist  for  the  establishment  of  primary  and  highei 
schools  that  education  may  be  equal  and  universal;  when  we 
witness  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  people,  their  moral 
itv  and  order,  the  conclusion  follows  that  all  the  t 
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elements  are  concentrating  to  prosecute  and  consummate  the 
great  design  of  the  social  compact."  And  again  in  1828, 
Governor  Eay  reflects  the  steady  flow  of  prosperity  in 
usual  style:  "Peace,  plenty,  and  an  inci'ease  of  moral  f 
have  blessed  our  growing  community;  *  *  *  and  if  a  dense 
population  is  in  any  respect  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  the  tontinuous  influx 
of  emigration  whidi  we  are  now  experiencing  without  a 
parallel,  augur  the  most  auspicious  to  both." 

It  was  in  this  year,  1828,  that  the  disaffection  of  the  Southern 
States  first  became  a  subject  for  executive  or  legislative  atten- 
tion in  Indiana.  In  this  year  Governor  Kay,  little  suspecting 
the  terrible  results  that  would  grow  out  of  the  subject  of  his 
remarks,  observed  to  the  legislature:  "Since  our  last  separa- 
tion, while  we  have  -witnessed  with  anxious  sohcitude  the 
belligerent  operations  of  another  hemisphere,  the  cross  eon- 
tending  against  the  cresent,  and  the  prospect  of  a  general 
rupture  among  the  legitimates  of  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  *  *  *  our  attention  has  been  arrested  by  proceedings 
in  our  own  country  truly  dangerous  to  liberty,  if  seriously 
premeditated,  and  disgraceful  to  its  authors  if  agitated  only 
to  tamper  with  the  American  people.  If  such  experiments  as 
we  see  attempted  in  certain  deluded  quarters,  do  not  fall  with 
a  burst  of  thunder  upon  the  heads  of  their  seditious  projectors, 
then,  indeed,  the  republic  has  begun  to  experience  the.  days 
of  its  degeneracy.  *  *  *  The  Union  of  these  States  is  the 
people's  only  sure  charter  for  their  liberties  and  independ- 
ence. Dissolve  it  and  each  State  will  soon  be  in  a  condition 
as  deplorable  as  Alexandria's  conquered  countries  after  tliey 
were  divided  amongst  his  victorious  military  captains." 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  that  this  part  of 
the  history,  extending  from  the  organization  of  the  State  in 
1816,  to  1875,  treating  of  the  administrations  of  the  various 
governors,  is  not  supposed  to  include,  as  it  advances,  a  history 
of  the  educational  institutions,  benevolent  institutions,  and 
settlements.     These  chapters  are  designed  to  cover  merelv  a 
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political  and  exceedingly  condensed  docinaentarj  history  of 
the  State,  and  the  reader  is  directed  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
complete  history  and  description  of  those  special  featui'es  and 
institutions  of  tlie  State,  as  well  as  of  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages,  all  of  which  date  their  commencement  in  some  one 
of  these  administrations,  and  receive  only  a  passing  notice  in 
this  connection.  It  is  also  desirable  to  state,  in  this  place, 
that  our  political  history  is  necessarily  condensed  in  order  that 
these  special  features  of  the  State  may  receive  the  space  which 
their  importance  demands. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

ADMIMSTEA'nON   OF   GOVERHOE   KAT,    COSTINOED, 

IN  1830  the  current  of  emigration  was  still  flowing  into  the 
State  and  spreading  itself  throughout  the  limits  of  the 
territory,  affording  the  surest  indications  of  a  continued 
growth  and  prosperity.  These  assurances  were  considerably 
supported  by  the  great  increase  of  agricultural  productions, 
facilities  for  ti'ansportation,  and  iucreasing  wealth,  enterprise, 
intelligence,  temperance  and  morality;  and  of  the  general  and 
rapidly  accumulating  masses  of  the  people.  During  these 
montlis,  tlie  people  were  daily  cheered  by  witnessing  from 
twenty  to  fifty  wagons,  containing  femilies,  moving  through 
Indianapolis  and  other  large  towns,  on  their  way  to  the  val- 
leys of  the  "White  and  Wabash  rivers.  Ifc  was  estimated  that 
every  day,  during  the  year  1826,  over  thirty  families  settled  in 
the  State  of  Indiana.  It  is  only  from  a  contemplation  of 
these  facts  that  the  reader  can  form  any  correct  idea  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  State. 

At  no  former  period  within  the  history  of  the  State  had  the 
people  enjoyed  a  more  ample  reward  for  the  various  agricul- 
tural products  than. in  1830.     This  market  was  created  from 
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many   causes — pfincipallj'  from  the   ware  existing  at  that 
time. 

In  the  same  year  the  farmer,  the  mechanic  and  the  merchant 
of  Indiana  were  excited  bj  the  "  gigantic  purpose  of  wedding 
the  extremes  of  our  vast  country  by  one  of  the  most  approved 
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See  page  31. 

methods  of  conveyance" — a  railroad,  notably  the  "National, 
New  York  and  Mississippi  Kailroad." 

The  "  National  Road,"  and  the  "  Michigan  and  Ohio  Turn- 
pike "  were  enterprises  in  which  the  people  and  1 
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Indiana  were  deeply  interested,  in  1830.  The  latter  had 
already  been  the  cause  of  much  bitter  controversy,  and  its 
location  was  then  the  subject  of  contention. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature,  in  1830,  Governor  Eay,  on 
tie  delicate  question  of  excluding  a  certain  class  of  colored 
people  from  the  State,  remarked:  "  A  no n -productive  and,  in 
many  instances,  a  euperanuated  colored  population,  is  pouring 
in  upon  us,  possessing  all  the  affirmative  bad  qualities  of  the 
nnedncated,  immoralized  bondsman,  without  affording  any  of 
his  advantages,  living  without  visible  means,  or  labor,  most  of 
whom  are  paupera  on  society.  *  *  *  While  our  laws  and 
institutions  proclaim  the  State  an  asylum  for  the  good,  virtu- 
ous and  usetbl  of  all  nations  and  colors,  it  is  due  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  rights  of  posterity  that  we  should  not  tamely  sub- 
mit to  any  imposition  which  is  the  direct  effect  of  tbreign 
Though  it  might  savor  somewhat  of  injustice  to 
!  with  any  that  aa-e  already  here,  it  will  still  become 
your  province,  as  it  is  your  right,  to  regulate  for  the  future, 
by  prompt  correctives,  the  emigration  into  the  State,  and  the 
continuance  of  known  paupers  thrown  upon  us  from  any 
quarter." 

In  1830  there  were  still  two  tribes  of  Indians  living  within 
the  borders  of  Indiana,  but  their  growing  indolence,  their 
intemperate  habits,  their  primitive  ignorance,  their  increasing 
dependence  upon  their  neighbors  for  the  bread  of  life,  their 
diminished  prospects  of  living  by  the  chase,  their  perpetration 
of  murders  and  other  outrages  of  dangerous  precedent,  their 
unrestrained  exhibitions  of  their  own  savage  customs  before 
the  children  of  the  settlers,  combined  to  make  them  subjuots 
for  a  more  rigid  government. 

One  of  the  features  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Governor 
Kay's  last  term  of  office  was  the  part  taken  by  Indiana  in  the 
election  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  which  effected  a 
considerable  change  in  the  national  policy. 

In  the  same  period  the  task  of  preparing  a  civil  code  of 
laws  for  the  State  was  commenced.  In  1830  a  question  of 
jurisdiction  was  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture.    The  trial  and  acquittal  of  "William  Kothwell,  in  Perry 
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countj',  on  a  charge  of  ninrder,  gave  idse  to  great  dieBatietac- 
tion.  The  alleged  crime  wae  committed  on  the  Ohio  river, 
and  it  was  successfully  claimed  by  tlie  counsel  i'or  tlie  defend- 
ant that  the  State  of  Indiana  had  no  jurisdiction  over  acts 
committed  on  that  river.  This  defect  in  the  laws  was  promptly 
adjusted. 

It  would  appear  that  the  legislature  of  Indiana  was  pain- 
fully backward  in  establishing  an  asylum  foi'  the  poor.  Gov- 
ernor Kay,  in  his  last  message  to  tlie  legislature  used  these 
remarks;  "  Let  the  philanthropical  but  look  at  home  for 
opportunities  to  display  his  pious  benevolence,  and  his  eye 
will  i-ecognize  many  a  iriendless,  moneyless  orphan  child, 
whose  soul  only  waits  to  be  kindled  into  flame  upon  educa- 
tion's heavenly  altar,  that  he  may  leave  his  rags  and  wretch- 
edness behind  him,  and,  wielding  the  sword  of  the  hero,  or 
the  pen  of  the  statesman,  by  the  force  of  moral  precept  in  the 
pulpit,  or  of  eloquence  at  tiic  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  rise  to  tlie 
noblest  summit  of  fame  and  become  a  pillar  of  support  to  hia 
country  —  but  without  some  aid  is  doomed  to  die  unseen.  *  * 
Whilst  our  own  unfortunate  poor  are  sold  in  the  public  streets 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  many  of  whom  have  seen  days  that  pos- 
sessed them  with  the  means  and  rank  far  above  tJieir  pur- 
chasers, now  compelled  to  feed  upon  the  crumbs  of  a  scanty 
meal,  and  to  experience,  after  a  life  well  spent,  just  as  their 
sun  is  setting,  their  worst  days,  and  even  the  degradation  of 
mastery,  and  the  separation  of  kindred  ties — and  while 
thousands  of  families  are  without  the  word  of  truth  —  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  youtlis,  who  must  soon  take  the  reins  of 
this  mighty  Eepuhlie  into  their  hands,  are  fast  rising  to 
maturity,  without  sufficient  intelligence  for  the  stupenduous 
business  of  self-government,  we  ai-e  admonished  by  everything 
sacred  and  dear  to  look  first  to  the  deranged  concerns  at 
home." 

Governor  James  B.  Ray  served  tlie  people  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  in  the  high  and  responsible  position  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate  of  the  State,  from  1725  to  1831  —  a  period  of  special 
prosperity  —  and  in  December  of  the  latter  year  was  succeeded 
by  Hon.  Koah  Noble. 
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HON.  NOAH  NOBLE  assumed  the  duties  of  the  high 
office  of  Governor  of  Indiana,  in  Deeemher,  1831,  in 
which  capacity  he  sei-ved  until  the  close  of  1837. 

In  the  year  1832  the  farmers  of  Indiana  were  not  crowned 
with  usual  success,  nor  was  the  partial  failure  in  agriculture 
the  only  affliction  with  which  the  Indianians  were  visited 
during  that  year.  Oliolera  came  in  a  terrible  march  among 
the  settlements  along  the  Ohio,  sweeping  hundreds  from  time 
into  eternity. 

This  term  is  also  memorable  on  account  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  which,  raging  in  Illinois,  sent  its  terrifying  effects  into 
the  western  borders  of  tlie  State.  Several  war  parties  invaded 
the  western  settlements,  causing  a  vast  amount  of  alarm,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  suffering. 

During  the  first  year  of  Governor  Noble's  administratioB 
the  work  of  internal  improvement  was  begun.  In  his  mes- 
eage  to  the  legislature,  in  1833,  the  Governor  remarked :  "  The 
agents  of  tlie  State  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  canal,  have,  it  is  believed,  faithfully  discharged 
every  duty  enjoined  bylaw.  The  Fund  Commissioners  during 
the  last  summer  made  a  sale  of  canal  stock,  in  the  city  of 
New  Yoi-k,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
at  a  premium  of  thirteen  and  one-quarter  per  cent.,  terms 
honorable  to  the  character  of  the  State  and  advantageous  to 
the  work.  Having  embarked  in  the  undertaking,  it  is  our 
imperious  duty  to  maintain  our  ci'edit,  by  the  adoption  of 
certain   and    efScient   measures   promptly   to   meet    all   onr 
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In  1833  we  find  the  Michigan  Eoad  in  a  state  of  progresi> 
In    that  year  fifty-fonr  thousand  dollars  were  spent  for  itr 


See  page  21. 
improvement,  and  fifty-two  thousand  dollars  realized  from  the 
sale  of  lands  appropriated  for  its  eonstruetion. 
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In  May,  1S32,  tlie  remainder  of  the  Indianapolis  donation 
belonging  to  the  State,  was  valued  by  the  eommissionera 
selected  foi-  that  purpose,  and,  in  compliance  witii  the  direction 
of  the  legislature,  it  was  offered  at  public  sale,  by  the  agent 
of  the  State.  Tlie  sale  amoanted  to  upwards  of  thirteen 
thousand  dollars,  leaving  unsold  lota,  at  valuation,  to  the 
amount  of  about  four  tlioiisand  dollars.  "We  learn  from  Gov- 
ernor Il^oble's  message  of  1833,  that  "  at  the  snggeetion  of  the 
architect  who  is  to  build  the  State  house,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  eoinmissioners,  the  block  north  of  the  State  house 
square  was  reserved  from  sale,  to  await  the  determination  of 
the  legislature  as  to  the  propriety  of  adding  it  to  tlie  public 
ground,  making  it  an  oblong  square,  corresponding  to  the  form 
of  the  edifice  to  be  erected.  The  commissioners  appointed 
to  contract  for  the  building  of  the  State  house  and  superintend 
its  erection,  have  made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Town,  the 
artist,  whose  plan  was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  by  which  lie 
is  to  complete  the  building  for  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars. 
The  work  in  all  its  parts  is  to  be  strictly  conformable  to  the 
plans  and  specifications  presented  to  the  legislature,  and  in  its 
construction,  as  regards  ornament,  neatness,  strength  and 
durability  nothing  is  to  be  omitted.  The  whole  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  November,  1837. 

In  1S31,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana, 
requesting  an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title  to  lands  within  the  State,  was  for- 
wai-ded  to  that  body,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  request,  the 
necessary  provision  was  made.  Three  citizens  were  designated 
by  the  Secretai-y  of  War,  to  constitute  a  commiBsion  to  carry 
into  effect  the  object  of  the  appropriation.  It  was  considered 
an  object  of  great  importance  to  extinguisli  the  title  of  the 
Miamis  to  their  lands,  at  that  time  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
American  settlers,  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  Stafe, 
and  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  then  under  con- 
struction. The  prompt  and  cheerful  manner  in  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  obeyed  the  summons  to  the  treaty,  induced 
the  belief  that  the  negotiation  would  prove  successful ;  but  in 
their  response  to  the  propositions  of  the  commissioners,  they 
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positively  refused  to  go  westward,  or  sell  the  remains  of  their 
lands. 

The  negotiation  with  the  Pottawatomies  was  more  suceess- 
fnl.  This  tribe  sold  about  six  millions  of  acres  in  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  including  their  entire  claims  in  this 
State. 

During  Governor  Noble's  government  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  was  commenced,  and  a  portion  completed.  In  1833, 
thirty-two  miles  of  this  canal  were  placed  under  contract. 
During  this  year  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  requesting  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  of  that  State  to  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the 
canal,  from  the  Indiana  lino  through  the  territory  of  Ohio  to 
the  lake.  In  compliance  with  this  request.  Governor  Lucas 
promptly  laid  the  subject  before  the  legislature  of  Ms  State, 
and,  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy,  resolutions  were  adopted  by  that 
body,  stipulating  that  if  Ohio  should  ultimately  decline  to 
undertake  the  completion  of  that  portion  of  the  work  within 
her  limits,  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  act  of  Congress  for  the 
completion  of  the  canal,  she  would,  on  just  and  equitable 
terms,  enable  Indiana  to  avail  herself  of  the  benefit  of  the 
lands  granted,  by  authorizing  her  to  sell  them  and  invest  the 
proceeds  in  the  stock  of  a  company  to  be  incorporated  by 
Ohio;  and  that  she  would  give  Indiana  notice  of  her  final 
determination,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1838. 
The  legislature  of  Ohio  also  authorized  and  invited  the  agent 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  seleet,  survey  and  set  apart  the 
lands  lying  within  that  State. 

In  1834,  Governor  ]S"oble,  grasping  at  the  system  of  public 
works  that  was  adopted  in  1836,  of  which  he  should  be 
regarded,  in  a  great  degree,  the  author,  remarked:  "  With  a 
view  of  engaging  in  works  of  internal  improvement,  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  a  general  plan  or  system,  having  reference 
to  the  several  portions  of  the  State,  and  the  connection  of  one 
with  the  other,  naturally  suggests  itself.  No  work  should  be 
commenced  *bnt  such  as  would  be  of  acknowledged  public 
utility,  and  when  completed  would  form  a  branch  of  some 
general  system.     *     *    *    In  view  of  this  object,  the  policy 
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of  oiganizmg  a  boatd  ot  public  works  ib  again  respectfoUy 
Buggebted  "  The  attention  ot  the  legi'^lature,  in  183i,  was 
aloo  diiected  to  the  "piaisewoithj  and  pubhe  spirited  enter- 
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prise  of  that  portion  of  our  citizens  interested  in  the  Hue  of 
railway  designated  by  the  Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis 
charter." 
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In  1834  the  Michigan  boundary  question,  in  which  that 
State  acted  a  very  headstrong  and  reckless  part,  was  first 
brought  to  light.  Michigan,  notwithstanding  the  approval  by 
Congress  of  the  conBtitutions  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
in  each  of  whicih  their  respective  boundaries  were  clearly 
pointed  out,  claimed,  as  her  southern  boundary,  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. In  a  recognition  of  this  claim  Indiana  would  have  lost 
a  district  ten  miles  wide,  extending  entirely  across  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  including  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
desirable  portions  of  her  territory,  and  have  been  entirely 
excluded  from  any  access  to  the  lake,  except  through  a  foreign 
jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  Indiana  should  have  opposed  the  Michigan 
boundary  claim.  In  the  first  place,  the  mouth  of  the  Manmee 
river,  and  the  termination  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  laid 
within  the  limits  claimed  by  Michigan,  and  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  Ohio  would  abandon  co-operation  in  the  work 
if  the  territory  was  transfen-ed.  Beyond  this,  Indiana  would 
to  a  great  extent  lose  the  benefit  of  one  of  her  greatest  public 
improvements.  This  controversy  continued  until  1836,  when 
Congress  refused  to  acceed  to  the  demands  of  Michigan,  but, 
settled  the  question  by  extending  her  territory  in  the  I,ake 
Superior  region. 

In  1834,  the  State  bank  again  commenced  opemtions 
"  nnder  very  favorable  circumstances."  The  stock  in  all  the 
branches  authorized  was  subscribed  by  individiials,  and  the 
installment  paid  as  required  by  the  charter.  The  loan  author- 
ized for  the  payment  on  the  stock  allotted  to  the  State,  amount- 
ing to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  obtained  at  a  pre- 
mium of  one  and  five -hundredths  per  cent,  on  five  per  cent, 
stock,  making  the  sum  of  over  five  thousand  dollars  on  the 
amount  borrowed. 

In  December,  1835,  the  legislature  of  Indiana  convened  in 
the  "  New  State  Capitol,"  at  Indianapolis,  and  on  the  occasion 
Governor  INohle,  in  his  message,  remarked:  "This  is  your 
first  session  in  your  new  eapitol,  and  from  the  conviction  that 
th«  occasion   will  not  fail  to  inspire  feelings  of  exultation 
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within  _yoii,  I  will  not  withhold,  ou  my  part,  the  offeriiii;  of  a 
hearty  welcomo  and  congratulation.  It  is  an  edifice  worthy 
of  the  State,  and,  being  dedicated  to  the-  public  interests, 
within  these  walls  the  repreeentativee  of  the  people  will 
annually  assemble  to  perform  some  of  the  most  important 
duties  ever  delegated  to  man.  The  people,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, will  here  speak  their  wishes,  utter  their  com- 
plaints, and  obtain  i-edress  for  their  wrongs."  Forty  years 
have  passed  since  these  sentiments  were  uttered  by  Governor 
Noble,  and  still  "  New  {now  old)  State  Capitol "  is  universally 
the  scene  of  legislative  activity. 

Dunng  the  year  1835  tlie  work  of  public  improvements  wat 
jiushed  forward.  "  The  operations  on  the  line  of  tlie  Wabasb 
and  Erie  canal,"  says  the  Governor's  message,  "have  been 
conducted  the  past  season  with  energy  and  great  success.  Tht 
middle  division,  extending  from  the  St,  Joseph  dam  to  the 
foi'ks  of  the  Wabash,  about  thirty-two  miles,  has  been  com- 
pleted, for  about  two  liundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars, 
induding  all  repaii-s  to  this  time.  *  *  *  Upon  this  portion 
ol'  the  line  navigation  was  opened  on  the  fourth  of  July,  on 
wliieli  day  our  citizens  assembled  to  witness  the  mingling  of 
tlic  waters  of  the  St.  Joseph  with  those  of  the  Wabash,  uniting 
the  waters  of  the  northern  chain  of  lakes  witli  those  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south.  On  this  division  boats  have 
been  running,  witliout  the  interruption  of  a  day,  since  the 
letting  in  of  the  water."  On  other  parts  of  the  line  the  work 
progressed  with  speed,  and  tlie  sale  of  canal  lands  was  unus- 
ually active. 

In  1836  we  find  tliat  the  State  bank  was  "  subserving  all  the 
^■aluablc  ]mi']ioses  foi-  wliicli  it  was  established,"  agricultural 
products  were  abundant,  and  the  market  was  good;  conse- 
quently the  people  wei'c  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  government  and  of  an  enlightened  civilization. 
In  tliis  year  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Internal 
Improvement  was  convened,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  its  numerous  and  responsible  duties.  Having  assigned  to 
each  membei'  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  a  portion 
of  the  work,  the  next  duty  to  be  performed  preparatory'  to  an 
14 
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enlarged  sphere  of  active  service,  waa  that  of  procuring  the 
requisite  nnmber  of  engineers.  A  delegation  was  sent  to  the 
eastern  cities,  but  returned  without  engaging  an  engineer-in- 
chief  for  tlie  roads  and  railways,  and  without  the  desired 
number  for  the  subordinate  stations;  bnt  after  considerable- 
delay  the  Eoard  was  fully  organized  and  put  in  operation. 

During  the  year  1836  the  public  woi-ks,  under  the  new 
management,  wore  successful.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal 
progressed  steadily.  The  navigation  of  the  middle  division, 
from  Fort  Wayne  to  Huntington,  was  uninterrupted.  Sixteen 
miles  of  the  line  between  Huntington  and  Lalbntaine's  creek 
were  filled  with  water  and  made  ready  for  navigation,  and  the 
remaining  twenty  miles  were  completed,  with  tlie  exception 
of  a  portion  of  the  locks.  From  Lafontaine's  creek  to  George- 
town reasonable  progress  was  made,  several- sections  having 
been  completed  and  received  by  the  Board.  The  line  from 
Georgetown  to  Lafayette  was  placed  under  contract.  During 
the  same  year  about  thirty  miles  of  the  White  Water  canal 
extending  from  Lawrenceburg  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
tlie  White  Water,  to  Brookville,  were  also  placed  under  con- 
tract, twenty -three  miles  of  the  Central  canal,  in  the  vicinity 
of  and  passing  through  Indianapolis,  were  placed  under  con- 
tract and  work  commenced  upon  it;  about  twenty  miles  of 
the  Bontliern  division  of  this  work,  extending  from  Evansville 
into  the  interior,  were  also  contracted  tor.  On  tke  line  of  the 
Cross-Cnt  canal,  from  Terre  Haute  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Central  canal,  near  the  mouth  of  Eel  river,  a  commencement 
was  also  made  on  all  the  heavy  sections. 

Early  in  tliis  year  a  party  of  engineers  was  organized,  and 
directed  to  examine  into  the  practicability  of  the  then  con- 
templated Michigan  and  Erie  canal  line.  The  result  of  its 
operations  gave  evidence  of  the  expediency  of  the  work. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment, a  party  of  engineers  was  fitted  out  and  entered  upon 
the  field  service  of  the  Madison  and  Lafayette  railroad,  and  in 
the  same  year  contracts  were  made  for  the  building  of  this 
road  from  Madison  to  Vernon,  on  which  work  was  actively 
commenced.     Contracts  for  grading  and  bridging  tlie  New 
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Albany  and  Vmcennee  load,  trom  tlie  tormei  pomt  to  Paoli, 
alwut  finty  mile'!,  weie  aUo  let.  Other  i-oadt  were  also  under- 
taken and  8Ui\e_jed,  aiid,  m  till  iLbpecta,  a  ^tupendnons  work 
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of  internal  improvement  was  undertaken.  Truly  did  Governor 
Noble  remark:  "Upon  the  issne  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged,  our  State  has  staked  her  fortunes.      She 
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has  aseumed  a  great  reeponsibiiity,  but  one  that  is  tull  of  hope 
and  of  promise.  ■*  *  *  Our  great  system  may  be  said  to 
be  fairly  begun,  and  the  State  has  embarked  in  a  course  of 
policy  from  which  there  is  no  retreat." 


OHATTEE    XXIIl. 

JLDMINISTK4T10K    OF   OOVEKNOE   WALLACE. 

WITH  the  opening  of  Governor  David  "Wallace's  admin 
istratiou  murmurs  of  discontent  were  beginning  to  be 
audible  among  tax  payers.  In  the  estimation  of  a  very  respect- 
able portion  of  the  people,  the  State  had  undertaken  entirely  too 
much ;  tliat  the  very  attempt  to  prosecute  bo  great  an  enterprise 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  Board  of  Interaal  Improvemente 
with  the  means  in  possession  or  expectancy,  must  inevitably 
involve  the  State  in  debt  from  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  extricate  itself,  and  thereby  entail  upon  the 
people  the  worst  of  all  evils — oppressive  and  ruinous  taxation. 
These  predictions,  coming  from  intelligent  lips,  were  well 
calculated  to  chill  the  ardor  and  extinguish  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise in  which  these  public  improvements  were  conceived.  In 
reference  to  this  sad  phase  of  public  affairs,  Governor  "Wallace, 
in  his  first  annual  message  to  the  legislature  in  1837,  said: 
"But  the  astonishing  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  our 
progress;  the  realization  of  all,  and  more  than  friends,  the 
most  sanguine,  dreamed  of;  nay,  the  flattering  auspices  of  the 
future,  should,  it  appears  to  me,  dispel  every  doubt,  and  quiet 
every  fear  which  such  boding  prognostics  may  have  created." 
These  sentiments  from  the  governor  were  well  calculated  to 
disguise  the  painful  opinion  which  he  liimself  possessed  at 
this  time,  that  the  State  would  not  be  able  to  cai-ry  the  load 
of  public  improvements  with  which  she  had  burdened  herself, 
anlese  the  general  depression  of  public  and  private  enterprise 
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throughout  the  whole  coiiiitry  should  be  speedily  disnelled. 
But  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  measuro;  indeed  it  waa 
the  great  theme  of  his  administration,  and  he  never  loet  his 
faith  in  its  ultimate  success. 

But  if  the  condition  of  the  public  works  of  Indiana  were  on 
the  decline  at  the  close  of  the  year  1837,  it  was  so  in  a  mora 
discouraging  degree  at  the  close  of  1838.  On  the  meeting 
of  the  legialatui-e,  on  this  occasion,  Governor  Wallace  eaid: 
"Never  before — I  speak  it  advisedly — never  before  have  you 
witnessed  a  period  in  our  local  history  that  more  urgently 
called  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  soundest  and  best  attributes 
of  grave  and  patriotic  legislators  than  the  present.  *  *  * 
The  truth  is— and  it  would  be  folly  to  conceal  it — we  have  oor 
bands  full — full  to  overflowing!  and  therefore,  to  sustain  our- 
selves, to  preserve  the  ci-edit  and  character  of  the  State  unim- 
paired, and  to  continue  her  hitherto  unexampled  march  to 
wealth  and  distinction,  we  have  not  an  hour  of  time,  nor  a 
dollar  of  money,  nor  a  hsind  employed  in  labor,  to  squaudor 
and  dissipate  upon  mere  objects  of  idleness,  or  taste,  or 
amusement." 

The  condition  of  the  St;ite  at  this  time  was  truly  critieaL 
There  liad  been  borrowed  by  the  State,  for  internal  improve- 
ment purposes,  three  millions  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  dollars— one  million  tliree  hundred  and  twenty -seven 
thousand  for  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  the  remaining 
two  and  a  half  millions  for  the  benefit  of  other  works.  Upon 
the  whole  of  this  sum,  with  a  very  inconsiderable  exception, 
the  State  paid  an  annual  interest  of  five  per  cent.,  which  of 
itself  was  an  unbearable  burden.  To  meet  this  demand  the 
State  had  but  two  small  sources,  independent  of  taxation. 
Those  were,  lirat,  the  interest  arising  from  the  balances  due 
upon  the  sales  of  canal  lands,  and  secondly,  the  proceeds  of  the 
third  installment  of  the  surplus  revenue,  botli  amounting,  in 
1838,  to  about  forty-live  thousand  dollars.  Tliis  was  all  the 
visible  means  with  which  tlie  State  had  to  pay  the  enormouB 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  without  resorting  to 
direct  taxation. 

In  1838,  the  tribe  of  Pottawatomie  Indians,  according  to  a 
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treaty  in  which  they  had  previously  entered,  were  removed 
from  Indiana  to  the  western  reservation.  Some  difBcuIty  was 
experienced  in  their  removal.  Becoming  hostile  and  refusing 
to  emigrate,  the  militia  was  called  out,  and,  under  General 
Tipton,  a  force  was  marched  to  their  villages.  This  induced 
them  to  leave  without  further  opposition. 

In  the  same  year  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Miami 
Indians  through  the  good  offices  of  Colonel  A.  0.  Pepper,  the 
Indian  agent,  by  which  a  considerable,  and  the  most  desirable 
portion  of  their  reserve,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 


OHAPTEK    XXIV. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   GOVERNOR   SAMUEL    BIGGEK. 

GOVEENOE  WAIXACE  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Samuel 
Eigger,  in  December,  1S40.  On  this  occasion  the  state 
of  public  affairs  was  in  a  very  unpleasant  condition.  The 
system  of  internal  impi'ovements  adopted  four  years  previous 
had  not  prospered  as  expected  by  its  fi-iends,  and  was  at  tliat 
time  prostrated,  and  the  government  and  people  found  them- 
selves laboring  under  the  complicated  embarrassments  of  this 
disasti'ous  result.  They  felt  and  expressed  the  most  intense 
anxiety  respecting  the  measures  which  should  he  adopted  to 
effect  their  relief.  The  great  question  was  now,  "  What  shall 
be  done  with  our  public  improvements?"  The  "system" 
embraced  ten  different  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  Their  aggi-egate  length  was 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Of  this  length 
only  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  had  been  fully  completed. 
The  amount  which  had  been  expended  on  these  various  lines 
was  something  over  $5,600,000,  and  it  retjuired  at  least 
$14,000,000  to  complete  them.     In  August,  1839,  all  work 
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ceased  on  these  improvementb  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
and  most  of  the  contractfe  were  surrendered  to  the  State  This 
course  had  been  adopted  iindei  an  utot  tlie  legi'^latiiie  pio 
viding  I'or  the  compenBation  ot  ojutiactoi-  by  the  ihbue  of 


JUDGE  C.  T.  PATTERSON. 
See  page  21. 

treasury  notes.  In  addition  to  this  state  of  affairs,  the  legis- 
lature of  1839  had  made  no  provision  for  the  paymeut  of 
interest  on  the  State  debt  incurred  for  internal  improvements. 
In  reference  to  this  unpleasant  situation  of  the  public  works 
in  1840,  Governor  Bigger  said:    "Their  prosecution,  as  origi- 
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nally  contemplated,  will  not  be  sei-ioualy  urged  at  this  time 
by  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  onr  condition  and  the  extent 
of  oar  liabilities.  Such  a  couree  would  be  the  extreme  of 
folly.  And  on  the  other  hand,  their  entire  abandonment,  with 
the  utter  loss  of  the  large  snms  of  money  already  expended, 
wonld  scarcely  be  less  ruinous  in  its  conseq^uences  to  our  credit 
and  ultimate  prosperity." 

Much  individnal  indebtedness  was  created  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  of  internal  improvement.  When  opera- 
tions ceased  in  1839,  and  prices  fell  at  the  same  time,  the 
people  were  lett,  in  a  great  measure,  without  the  raeans  of 
commanding  money  with  which  to  pay  their  debts.  This  con. 
dition  of  private  entei-prise,  which  had  been  incurred  by  an 
nnwise  State  policy,  rendered  direct  taxation  more  than  ever 
inexpedient.  Hence  it  became  the  policy  of  Governor  Bigger'a 
administration  to  provide  the  means  of  paying  the  intei-eet  on 
the  State  debt  without  increasing  the  rate  of  taxation,  and 
of  continuing  tliat  portion  of  the  public  works  that  eould  be 
immediately  completed,  and  from  which  the  earliest  returns 
could  be  expected. 

The  years  of  1840— 41,  were  two  dark  yeai's  in  Indiana;  nor 
was  the  prospect  brightened  with  the  commencement  of  1842. 
In  1841  the  farnjcr  was  abundantly  rewarded  in  the  pursuits 
of  agi'iculture,  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  lightened  the 
burden  of  the  whole  people. 

With  the  assembling  of  the  legislature  in  1841,  the  State 
had  reached  a  crisis  in  its  affairs  which  had  been  expected  by 
many,  but  which  many  had  expected  to  avoid.  Indiana,  until 
that  year,  had  succeeded  in  paying  the  interest  on  hei'  public 
debt,  and  at  the  previous  session  of  the  legislature  ample  pro- 
vision was  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  its  payment,  but 
cireum stance 8  beyond  the  control  of  the  agents  of  the  State 
rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  and  at 
this  period  the  people  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
nnwelcome  trnth  tliat  the  credit  of  the  State  had  not  been 
sustained. 

In  this  connection  we  shall  brielty  glance  over  those  meas- 
ures, tlie  unfortunate  issue  of  which  involved  the  State  in  the 
difficultica  to  which  we  now  reter. 
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In  the  year  1827,  the  State  of  Indiana  obtained  from  the 
general  government  a  grant  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  theWab^h  and  Erie  canal,  with  a  view  to  connect  the 
"Wabash  river  with  Lake  Erie.  A  portion  of  this  grant  was 
enrrendered  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  condition  that  she 
would  construct  the  canal  from  the  boundary  of  Indiana  to 
the  lake.  This  canal  had  been  completed,  ready  for  naviga- 
tion from  Lafayette,  on  the  Wabash,  to  the  eastern  line  of  the 
State,  This  work  was  not  generally  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  internal  improvements  adopted  in  1836. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1836,  the  legislature  of  Indiana 
passed  an  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  internal 
improvements,  embracing  a  number  ot  expensive  works.  The 
extent  and  condition  of  these  works,  including  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  witli  the  total 
disbursement  thereon,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  from  the  State  line  to  Tippe- 
canoe, one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  completed 
and  navigable  for  the  whole  length,  at  a  total  expenditure  of 
$2,041,012.  This  sum  includes  the  cost  of  the  steam  boat  lock 
afterwards  completed  at  Delphi, 

2.  The  extension  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  to  Terre  Haute,  over  one  hundred  and 
four  miles.  The  estimated  coat  of  this  work  was  $1,500,000, 
and  the  amount  expended  for  the  same,  up  to  1841,  was 
$408,855.  The  navigation  was  at  this  period  opened  as  far 
down  aa  Lafayette,  and  a  portion  of  the  work  performed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Covington. 

3.  The  ci'os8-cut  canal  from  Terre  Haute  to  central  canal, 
forty-nine  miles  in  length,  estimated  coat  $718,672— amount 
expended  to  1841,  $420,679,  and  at  this  period  no  part  of  the 
wort  was  navigable, 

4.  The  White  Water  canal,  from  Lawrencebnrgh  to  the 
month  of  Nettle  creek,  seventy -six  and  a  half  miles — estimated 
cost  $1,675,738,  amount  expended  to  that  date,  $1,099,867,  and 
thirty-one  miles  of  the  work  was  navigable,  extending  from 
the  Ohio  river  to  Brookville. 

5.  The  Central  canal,  from  the  Wabaah  and  Erie  canal,  to 
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Indianapolis,  including  tlie  feeder  dam  at  Muncietown,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  in  length — total  estimated  cost 
$3,299,853,  amount  expended,  $568,046;  eight  miles  com- 
pleted at  that  date,  and  other  portions  nearly  done, 

6.  Central  canal,  fiom  IndimapDlis  to  Evansi'Ue  en  tlie 
Ohio  river,  one  hundred  and  ninety  tour  miles  m  lenjfth  total 
estimated  cost,  $3,532,r94:  amount  ex]  ended  $8'1  M2    nine- 
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teen  miles  of  whidi  was  completed  at  that  date,  at  the  southern 
end,  and  sixteen  miles  extending  south  fi-om  Indianapoiis 
were  nearly  completed. 

7,  Erie  and  Michigan  canal,  one  hundred  and  eighty -two 
miles  in  lengtli,  estimated  cost,  $2,624,833,  amount  expended, 
$156,324.     No  part  of  this  work  was  finished  in  1841. 

8.  The  Kadison  and  Indianapolis  railroad,  over  eighty -five 
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miles  in  length,  total  estimated  cost,  $2,046,600,  amount 
expended,  $1,493,013,  Eoad  finished  and  in  opeiution  for 
about  twenty -eight  miles;  grading  nearly  finished,  and  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  addition,  extending  to  Edenburg. 

9.  Indianapohe  and  Latayette  tm-npike  road,  seventy  three 
milei  m  length,  total  estimated  cost  $51^737  amount 
pxpendtd    $72  182      The  biidj;mg  \nd  must  tt  tht  giading 
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was    done    on    twenty  le      from    Crawfordsville    to 

Lafayette. 

10.    New  Albany  and  Vincennes  turnpike  road,  one  himdred 
and  five  miles  in  lengtli,  estimated  cost,  $1,127,396,  amount 
expended.  $654,411.     In  1841,  forty-one  miles  we 
and  macadamized,  extending  from  New  Albany  to  Paoli, 
twenty-seven  miles  in  addition,  partly  graded. 
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11.  Jefferaonville  and  Crawtbrdsville  road,  over  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  miles  long,  total  estimated  cost,  11,051,800, 
amoi:nt  expended,  $372,737.  Forty-live  miles  were  partly 
graded  and  bridged,  extending  from  Jeffersonville  to  Salem, 
and  from  Greencastle  north, 

12.  Improvement  of  the  Wabash  rapids,  undertaken  jointly 
by  Indiana  and  lilinois;  estimated  cost  to  Indiana,  $102,500, 
amount  expended  by  Indiana,  $9,539. 

There  had  also  been  paid  to  the  Board  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments, for  iastruments,  etc.,  to  date,  $36,564, 

By  summing  up  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
length  of  these  roads  and  canals  was  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  miles,  only  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  of 
which  had  been  finished  in  1841.  Tlie  estimated  aggregate 
cost  of  all  the  works  was  $19,914,424.  The  amount  expended 
for  all  purposes,  to  that  date,  was  $8,164,528. 

The  State  debt,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  $18,469,146.  In 
reference  to  this  condition  of  the  public  debt,  as  well  as  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  reducing,  it,  Governor  Bigger,  in 
1841,  remarked:  "It  is  due  ti>  ourselves,  in  this  state  of  our 
affairs,  to  examine  into  some  of  the  prominent  causes  which 
have  produced  the  present  embarrassments.  Tlie  first  of  these 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  large  and  expensive 
works  embraced  in  the  system  of  internal  improveiiients  and 
their  simultaneous  prosecution.  Also  the  unexpected  increase 
in  the  prices  of  provisions,  labor,  and  materials,  was  such  that 
a  sum  much  greater  than  the  original  estimate  was  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  public  works.  Two  gi-eat  errors 
were  committed  in  the  progress  of  the  system.  The  iirst  was, 
paying  the  most  of  the  interest  out  of  the  money  borrowed. 
This  subjected  the  State  to  the  payment  of  compound  interest, 
and  the  people,  not  feeling  the  pressure  of  taxes  to  discliai'ge 
the  interest,  naturally  became  inattentive  to  the  policy  which 
was  pursued.  Had  the  legislature  commenced  by  levying 
tiixes  to  defray  the  interest  as  it  accrued,  its  amount  would 
have  been  a  certain  index  to  the  sums  expended  on  the  works. 
This  of  itself  would  have  done  much  to  check  extravagant 
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expenditureB.     The  second  en-or  was  selling  bonds  on  credit," 
wliieh  led  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Bigger  closes  in  the  most 
dissatisfactory  manner,  thougli  ]3robably  from  no  lault  of 
the  governor,  unless  it  may  have  been  tlirongh  a  too  sanguine 
co-operation  in  the  internal  improvement  system.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad  the  State  was  held  up  in  an  unpleasant  man- 
ner  before  the  ga^e  of  the  world.  "  Indiana  cannot  pay  the 
interest  on  her  public  debt! "  was  sounded  in  every  State.  Bat 
Indiana  was  not  wanting  in  courage  in  this  trying  hour,  as 
we  shall  see,  nor  was  the  energy  of  her  people  inadequate  to 
tlie  difSculties  before  them. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

ADMINISTEATION   OF   GOVEKNOK   WHITOOMB. 

GOVERNOE  SAMUEL  BIGGER  was  succeeded  by  Hon. 
James  Whitcorab,  in  December,  1843.  The  latter 
assumed  the  duties  of  executive  of  the  State  under  the  embar- 
rassing  ciroumstancea  which  we  have  been  considering  in  the 
previous  chapter,  but  he  found  himself  ably  qualified  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  his  office.  "  Our  State,"  said  he,  to  the 
legislature,  in  1843,  *  *  *  "is  experiencing  the  distress  and 
embarrassment  consequent  upon  a  system  of  over-banking, 
and  its  natural  progeny,  over-trading  and  deceptive  specula- 
tion. *  *  *  The  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  relax 
the  hand  of  industry  by  creating  false  notions  of  wealth,  and 
to  tempt  to  sudden  acquisitions  by  means  as  delusive  in  their 
results  as  they  ai-e  contrary  to  a  primary  law  of  the  Author  of 
our  being.  *  »  *  Our  position,  soil  and  climate,  as  well 
ae  the  habits  of  onr  people,  all  point  to  that  branch  of  labor 
whicli  is  devoted  to  agriculture  as  our  chief  reliance  for  lasting 
wealth   and  returning  prosperity.     This  calling  should  rank 
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with  us  the  first  in  respectability,  as  it  is  unquestionably  the 
first  in  importance." 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Whiteomb,  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  thrust  upon  the  United  States  and  prosecuted 
to  a  glorious  triumph  in  the  acqaisition  of  immense  tracts  of 
lands  in  the  south  and  west,  Indiana  contributed  her  full 
ratio  to  the  troops  that  were  sent  into  the  field,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  singular  promptness  and  patriotism,  adopted  all  necessary 
measures  to  sustain  the  genei-ai  government.  These  new 
acquisitions  of  territory  opened  for  discussion  the  question  of 
slavery,  in  which  Governor  Whiteomb  expressed  himself 
opposed  to  any  further  extension  of  the  "  National  sin." 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Goveraor  Whiteomb  to  state 
that  through  the  judicious  operations  of  his  government,  the 
public  credit  of  the  State  was  redeemed.  Measures  of  eompro. 
miso  between  the  State  and  its  creditors  were  adopted  by 
which,  ultimately,  the  public  works,  although  incomplete, 
were  given  in  payment  for  the  claims  against  the  government. 
In  this  and  other  ways,  the  State  was  again  placed  upon 
respectable  footing  in  the  nation. 

Governor  Whiteomb  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Joseph  A. 
Wright,  in  December,  1849,  having  faithfully  discharged  the 
important  duties  devolving  upon  the  ofiice,  until  called,  in 
December,  1848,  to  represent  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Lieutenant-Governor  Paris  C. 
Dunning  was  acting  Goveraor  from  December,  1848,  to  the 
same  month  in  1849. 


ADMimSTKATION    OF    OOVEEKOR    WRIGHT. 

Governor  Joseph  A.  Wright's  administration  was  an  event- 
ful one.  During  its  first  year  the  State  was  called  to  mourn 
the  decease  of  the  President,  Zachary  Taylor,  but  at  home 
Indiana  had  much  upon  which  to  congratulate  herself.  The 
public  improvements  were  going  ibrward  with  a  giant  pro- 
gress, mainly  through  the  united  efforts  of  private  capital  and 
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The  products  of  the  -oil  were  abundant,  and  the 
market  was  ample.  At  the  tlost.  of  1850,  the  Governor,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  bpoke  ot  the  public  works  in  these 
words:  "We  are  progiee^mg  rapidly  with  works  of  public 
improvement.  In  the  past  season  we  have  completed  fonr 
hundred  miles  of  plank  load  which  ha%'e,  cost  from  twelve  to 
fifteen   hundred   doliaifa   pei    mile     There  ai'e   some    twelve 
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hundred  miles  additional  surveyed  and  in  progress.  We  have 
two  hundred  and  twelve  miles  of  railroad  in  successful  opera- 
tion, of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-fonr  were  completed 
the  past  yeai'.  There  are  moi'e  than  one  thousand  miles  of 
railway  surveyed  and  in  a  state  of  progress." 

In  pursuance  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  in  1850, 
a  block  of  native  marble  was  procured  and  foi-warded  to  Wash- 
ington, to  be  placed  in  the  monument  then  in  course  of  ereo- 
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tion  at  the  National  capital,  in  memory  of  the  immortal 
Gkjorge  Wasliingtoa.  Although  the  assembly  of  Indiana  did 
not  antliovize  any  sentiment  to  be  placed  on  the  block,  Gov- 
ernor Wright  haci  the  following  words  inecribed  upon  it: 
Ihuiana  knows  ko  Nokth,  no  South,  mothing  but  itie  Ubion! 
This  motto  was  placed  npon   tlie  Washington  monument  in 

1850,  and  a  little  more  than  ten  years  after,  the  people  of 
Indiana  showed  to  the  world  how  completely  they  entered  into 
tliis  sentiment  by  tlie  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the 
cause  of  the  Union. 

Governor  Wright  endorsed  the  compromise  measnres  en- 
acted by  Congress  on  the  slavery  question  in  1850;  and  in 
closing  bis  message  of  this  year  he  remai'ked :  "  Indiana  takes 
her  stand  in  the  ranks  not  of  Southern  destvny,  nor  yet  of 
NoKTHEKH  DKSTiMY.  She  plants  herself  on  the  basis  of  the 
lonstitntion,  and  takes  her  stand  in  the  ranks  of  Amehioah 

DESTINY." 

It  was  also  during  Governor  Wright's  fruitful  administra- 
tion that  the  State  of  Indiana  started  out  fully  upon  the  great 
mission  of  education.  It  was  in  1852  that  the  township  system 
was  adopted,  which  has  become  a  truly  wonderful  success — 
tlie  boast  of  the  State.  The  reader  is  referred  to  another  part 
of  this  volume  for  a  complete  history  of  the  superior  educa- 
tional advantages  of  Indiana. 

It  was  also  during  Governor  Wright's  administration  that 
the  second  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and  a  new  con- 
stitution adopted.     A  general    banking  law  was  adopted  in 

1851.  This  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  commerce  of  the  State, 
and  opened  the  way  for  a  bi'oader  volume  of  general  trade. 
This  banking  law,  however,  gave  rise  to  many  abuses.  The 
currency  was  expanded,  a  delusive  idea  of  wealth  pi'evailed, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  much  injurious  speculation  was 
indulged-  In  1867  the  charter  of  tlie  State  bank  expired,  and 
the  large  gains  of  the  State  in  that  institution  were  directed 
to  the  promotion  of  common  school  education. 

Governor  Joseph  A.  Wright  was  succeeded  by  Hon,  Aehbel 
P,  Willard,  in  January,  1857. 
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ADMINIBTEATION  OF  GOVERNOR  WILLARD. 

An  extra  seaaion  of  the  legislature  was  convened  by  Gov- 
ernor Willard  in  November,  1858.  The  constitution  of  1852 
provided  only  for  biennial  aesaions  of  the  legislature,  and  aa 
the  legislature  of  1857  made  no  provision  for  raising  a  revenue 
for  1858-9,  the  necessity  for  the  special  seesion  is  obvious. 

Go^emoi  Willard  condenses  a  vety  complete  history  of  the 
State  hank  m  the  following  paragraph  which  la  taken  from 
his  message  of  1869  "  On  the  twontj  eightli  ot  January, 
1834,  an  act  was  appioved  estabhaliing  a  State  hank  Said 
act,  by  its  teinis,  ceised  to  he  i  law  on  the  first  of  January, 
1857  Under  this  law  the  bank  commenced  and  continued  its 
operations  as  a  corpoiation  autlioiized  to  lasue  and  ciiculate 
notes,  discount  paper,  and  tianaict  all  other  ordinal  y  hanking 
bnsinese  until  the  first  of  January,  1857.  At  that  time  its 
outstanding  circulation  was  $4,208,725,  with  a  debt  due  to  the 
inatitntion  pi-incipaily  from  citizens  of  this  State  of  $6,095,368, 
Between  the  firat  of  January,  1867,  and  1859,  the  bank 
i-edeemed  nearly  its  entire  circulation,  and  provided  amply 
for  the  redemption  of  that  which  has  not  been  returned.  She 
has  collected  from  most  of  her  debtora  the  money  which  they 
owed.  *  «  *  The  State  was  interested  in  the  bank.  She 
invested  in  its  stock  $1,390,000.  The  money  to  make  the 
investment  was  procured  by  the  issuing  of  five  per  cent,  bonds, 
tlie  last  of  which  will  be  payable  July  first,  1866.  *  »  » 
Tlie  report  of  the  eonimisaioners  shows  that  its  nominal  profits 
are  $2,780,604.36.  By  the  law  creating  the  Sinking  Fund, 
tliat  fund  was  appropriated,  first,  to  pay  the  principal  and 
interest  upon  the  bonds;  second,  the  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioners; and  lastly,  the  cauae  of  common  school  education," 

On  the  thii-d  day  of  October,  1860,  before  bis  term  of  ofiice 
had  expired,  Governor  Willard  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  His 
remains  were  brought  back  to  the  State  by  his  widow,  accom- 
panied by  the  Governor  of  Minnesota,  Hon.  Henry  M.  Kice, 
one  of  the  United  States  Senators,  and  several  diatinguished 
citizens  of  that  State.  From  tliis  diite  tlie  duties  of  the  excc- 
15 
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ntive  devolved  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Hon.  A.  A. 

Hammond. 

In  the  same  year  the  State  suffered  a  severe  loss  to  science 
in  the  death  of  David  Dale  Owen,  the  State  geologist. 
Acting  Governor  Hammond,  in  closing  his  message  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1861,  referred  to  the  approaching  civil 
war  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  manifesting  a  strong  belief 
that  it  would  not  be  averted. 


GOVEKHOB   MOETON  S    ADMINISTKATION. 

Governor  O.  P.  Morton's  administration,  which  commences 
with  his  election  as  Lioutenant-Govemor,  owing  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Governor  Lane,  brings  us  at  once  to  a  consideration 
of  the  war  for  the  Union,  in  which  he  acted  an  honorable  part. 
Almost  immediately  alter  his  election  to  the  important  office, 
he  issued  his  proclamation  calUug  the  legistature  into  extra- 
ordinary session.  On  this  occasion  he  placed  the  position  of 
the  Southern  States  in  a  true  light  before  the  asserabied  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State,  closing  his  remarks  in  the  following 
language:  "We  have  passed  from  the  field  of  argument  to  the 
solemn  fact  of  war  which  exists  by  the  act  of  the  seceding 
States.  The  issue  is  forced  upon  us,  and  must  be  accepted. 
Every  man  must  take  his  position  upon  the  one  side  or  upon 
the  other.  In  time  of  war  there  is  no  gi-uund  upon  which  a 
third  party  can  stand.  It  is  tlie  imperative  duty  of  all  men 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  government,  und  to  expend  in 
its  behalf,  if  need  be,  their  fortuues  and  tlieir  blood.  Upon 
the  preservation  of  this  government  depeiidM  our  prosperity 
and  greatness  as  a  nation;  our  liberty  and  happiness  as  indi- 
viduals. We  should  approach  the  contest  not  as  politicians, 
nor  as  ambitious  partizans,  but  as  patriots,  who  cast  aside 
every  seltieh  consideration  when  danger  threatens  their 
country.  The  voice  of  party  should  be  hushed,  and  tlie  bitter- 
ness  that  may  have  sprung  out  of  political  contests  be  at  once 
forgiven  and  forgotten.  Let  us  rise  above  these  paltry  con- 
siderations and  inaugurate  the  era  when  there  shall  be  but 
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one  party,  and  that  for  our  eoimtry.  The  straggle  is  one  in 
whidi  we  enter  with  the  deepest  leluctince  We  aie  bound 
to  the  people  of  the  seetdiiig  States  by  the  deaiest  ties  of 
blood  and  institutions.  The^  are  oui  biotheii  and  uui  fellow 
countrymen.  But  if  the}  regard  not  tlieii  tender  lelations, 
how  can  we?  If  they  wae;e  wii  upon  ns,  and  put  themselves 
in  the  attitude  of  public  (.ntmiet,  thej  inust   ibouine  ail  the 
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See  page  21, 

responsibilities  incident  to  that  position.  But  while  1  deplore 
deeply  the  character  of  tlie  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
nevertheless  we  should  meet  it  as  men.  *****  In 
view  of  all  the  facts,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  Indiana 
to  make  suitable  preparations  for  the  contest  by  providing 
ample  supplies  of  men  and  money  to  insure  tlie  protection  of 
the  State  and  general  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war   to   a   speedy   and   sueeessful   termination.     I   therefore 
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reeommend  that  one  million  of  dollars  be  appropriated  tbr  the 
purchase  of  arniB  and  the  mnnitions  of  war,  and  for  the 
organization  of  such  portion  of  the  militia  as  may  be  deemed 
neceasarj  for  the  emergency;  that  a  militia  system  be  devised 
and  enacted  looking  chiefly  to  volunteers  which  shall  insure 
the  greatest  protection  to  the  State  and  unity  and  efficiency 
of  the, force  to  be  employed;  that  a  law  be  enacted  defining 
and  punishing  treason  against  the  State;  that  a  law  be  enacted 
suspending  the  eoheetion  of  debts  against  those  who  may  bo 
actually  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  State  or  the 
United  States;  that  suitable  provision  be  made  by  the  issue 
of  bonds  of  the  State  or  otherwise,  for  raising  the  money 
hei-ein  recommended  to  be  appropriated." 


CHAPTER    XSVl. 


RECORD   IN   THE    WAK    1 


WITH  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  the  political  his- 
tory of  Indiana  departs  from  the  somewhat  dnll  routine 
of  the  previous  years,  and  partates  of  the  military  cast.  It 
would  be  difficult  now  for  one  who  was  not  living  in  the  State 
»t  that  time  to  fully  realize  the  excitement  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  when,  in 
April,  1861,  the  intelligence  that  Fort  Sumter  was  bombarded, 
was  received.  It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  no  man  living 
within  the  limiiB  of  America  will  ever  forget  that  dispatch. 
The  graphic  compiler  of  the  "  Indiana  Soldier  "  thus  describes 
the  profound  impression  which  it  produced  in  this  State : 
"  The  whole  earth  itself  seemed  to  reel  under  the  blow,  and 
no  longer  to  afford  a  sure  foothold.  Through  the  long  Satur- 
day that  followed,  business  was  at  a  stand;  husiness  houses 
were  dosed,  and  men  with  clenched  fists  and  high  beating 
hearts  stood  on  the  street  corners  and  at  the  doors  of  the  tele- 
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graph  office.  That  night,  from  the  knobs  of  Ohio  to  the  sand 
hills  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  the  Quaker  towns  in  the  eastern 
border  to  the  prairie  farms  on  the  western  line,  the  streets 
of  Indiana  were  black  with  breathless  multitudes  still  awaiting 
the  tidings  of  the  seventy  loyal  men  in  an  unfurnished  fort, 
bombarded  by  ten  thousand  raging  rebels !  When  the  banner 
appeared  —  the  banner  whicb  within  the  memory  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  had  only  idly  fluttered  in  holiday  breezes^ a 
new  meaning  seemed  to  stream  from  its  folds :  bats  were  taken 
off,  as  in  the  presence  of  something  saered;  and  shouts  begin- 
ning, it  might  be,  brokenly  and  in  tears,  rose  and  swelled,  and 
made  walls  and  skies  resound.  At  ten  o'clock  a  dispatch  was 
announced:  'Sumter  has  fallen.'  Young  men,  and  men  in 
middle  life,  looked  at  white  faces  and  wet  eyes  of  old  and 
venerated  citizens,  who  stood  in  the  street  waiting  for  tidings, 
and  a  great  stillness  fell  upon  all.  They  turned  to  separate 
and  creep  silently  to  their  homes.  Another  dispatch:  'Mr. 
Lincoln  will  issue  a  proclamation  to-morrow,  calling  for 
seventy-five  thousand  volunteers.'  Cheer  upon  cheer,  roar 
upon  roar,  responded.  The  white-faced  old  men  grew  red; 
they  stamped,  pounded,  wept,  roared  with  the  loudest,  wildest 
and  maddest.  Good,  cold-blooded  people,  who  had  gone  to 
oed,  sprang  up,  threw  open  tlieir  windows,  screamed  to 
passers-by  for  information,  and  joined,  too,  in  the  national 
shout." 

The  following  Sabbath  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history 
of  Indiana.  The  country's  cause  was  the  fcheme  at  the 
churches;  it  was  in  the  pi-ayer,  in  the  sermons,  and  in  the 
songs.  Every  where,  in  every  city,  town  and  village  of  the 
State,  Ihe  blessing  of  the  God  of  nations  was  invoked  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  Union. 

The  President's  proclamation  was  immediately  followed  by 
Governor  Morton's.  Indiana  was  called  upon  for  six  thousand 
volunteers,  as  her  portion  of  the  seventy -five  thousand.  The 
response  to  the  Governor's  call  can  never  be  described. 
Before  the  proclamation  had  been  fully  read  snore  than  fifteen 
thousand  brave  men  stood  ready  for  war.  The  clerk  left  his; 
desk,  the  woodman  dropped  bis  ax,  the  farmer  left  his  fields, 
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and  the  mechanic  his  bench.  In  every  quarter  there  was  a 
grand  response,  a  patriotic  answer  to  the  Governor's  call,  and 
from  that  hour  the  complete  loyalty,  may  we  not  say,  the 
intense  loyalty,  of  the  State  was  manifested. 

Bnt  there  were  contributions  of  means  as  weJl  as  of  men. 
Winslow  and  I-anier,  of  New  York,  the  latter  formerly  a  citi- 
zen of  Indiana,  offered  Governor  Morton  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  William  Morrison  of  Indianapolie,  one  thousand.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  enumeration.  The  cities,  towns,  and 
other  corporations  of  tiie  State,  as  well  as  individuals,  gave 
freely,  and  unsolicited.  The  legislature,  which  met  in  extra- 
ordinary session  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  was  exceed- 
ingly prompt  and  unpartisan  in  transacting  the  businees  which 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  had  thrust  upon  them.  They 
voted,  and  placed  at  the  Governor's  contral,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  arms  and  ammunition,  together  with  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  military  contingencies.  They 
also  voted  one  million  dollars  for  enlisting,  maintaining  and 
eubsisting  troops,  and  providing  munitions  of  war. 

Having  the  necessary  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  Gov- 
ernor Morton  commissioned  Kobert  Dale  Owen,  formerly 
member  of  Congress  from  the  Pirst  District,  agent  to  purchase 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  State.  In  this  responsible 
position  Mr.  Owen,  by  his  great  foresight  and  wide  experience 
not  only  saved  the  State  large  amounts  of  money  in  his  pur- 
chases, but  procured  for  the  i-egiments  that  represented  the 
State  in  the  army,  a  much  better  quality  of  rifies  tlian  many 
of  the  other  States  wore  enabled  to  obtain. 

Being  thus  provided  with  arms,  ammunition  was  next 
wanted.  But  there  was  no  delay  in  procuring  this.  Just  two 
weeks  after  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sumter,  Captain  H.  Strum 
was  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  at  Indianapolis, 
a  State  arsenal.  He  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building,  and  the  purchase,  mth  State  funds,  of  sufficient 
materials  to  manutacture,  in  large  quantities,  ammunition  for 
field  pieces  and  small  arms.  This  arsenal  afterwards  became 
aseful  in  not  only  supplying  our  own  troops  in  the  field,  but 
many  brigades  from  other  States.      At  one  time  the  hands 
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employed  in  the  arsenal  reached  six  hundred.     It  hae  become 
a  permanent  establishment. 

The  funds  for  the  preparation  of  this  ammunition  were  all 
advanced  hy  the  State,  and  the  ammunition  was  paid  for,  after 
deliveiy,  by  the  Cieneral  Govemment.  The  auditing  com- 
mittee connected  with  the  finineos  of  the  arsenal,  in  closing 
their  report,  speak  m  this  wise  ni  lelerence  to  the  efficiency 
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of  Captain  Strum :  "  We  cannot  close  this  report  without 
hearing  testimony  to  the  ability,  integrity  and  economy  with 
which  Captain  Strum  has  managed  the  affairs  of  the  arsenal." 
The  want  of  clothing  and  camp  equipage  for  the  troops  as 
they  were  mustered  into  service,  was  almost  as  pressing  and 
important  as  tliat  of  arms  and  ammunition.  At  first  the  State 
was  obliged  to  carry  the  burden  of  this  singly,  as  it  was  not 
until    August,    1861,  that  the  Quartermaster- General,  at  the 
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request  of  Govei-nor  Morton,  appointed  an  Assistant  United 
States  Quartermaster  for  this  State.  In  this  capacity  the 
State  advanced  for  clothing,  etc.,  in  1861,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  For  camp  equipage  the  tnm  of  sixty-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars  was  also  expended  in  the  same  period. 

During  most  of  the  year  1861  the  S*ate  was  obliged  to  pro- 
vide supplies  for  her  troops  in  the  field,  and  for  this  purpose 
ninety-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  f  fty-nihe  dollars  were 
expended.  There  were  many  other  aveunes  of  expense  in 
which  the  State  disbursed  large  sums  of  raoiiey,  to  aid  the 
General  Government,  until  the  latter  was  tho-pughly  organ- 
ized for  war. 

Nine  days  after  the  President's  proclamation  was  issued 
calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  in  this  Stato  companies 
enough  to  form  nine  regiments  were  raised.  Indiani's  first 
quota  was  only  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fiftj-'Cight, 
rank  and  file;  but  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  six  regii^ents, 
containing  more  than  five  thousand  men,  were  mustered  into 
the  service;  "companies  enough  for  three  regiments  wore 
reluctantly  returning  home." 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1861,  Indiana  was  asked  for  four 
regiments  more,  making  ten  in  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
the  people  of  Indiana  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  ordering 
these  troops,  arged  upon  the  State  to  send  onlyfov/r  regvm&nta. 
It  appears  that  the  patriotism  of  the  State  needed  restraij^t 
rather  than  stimulant. 

In  advance  of  this  call  three  regiments  had  been  organized 
by  the  State.  They  were  at  once  turned  over  to  the  United 
States,  and  a  fourth  added  a  few  days  after.  "  The  urgency  of 
the  people."  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  to  join  the  anny  was  suph 
that,  at  the  instance  of  the  Govenior,  in  advance  of  the  July 
call  for  five  hundred  thousand  troops,  the  Secretaiy  of  War 
allowed  Indiana  to  send  into  the  field,  by  order  of  June 
eleventh,  1861,  six  regiments;  by  order  of  Jnne  nineteenOi, 
four  regiments.  Each  of  these  contained  one  thousand  and 
forty -six  men.  One  regiment  of  cavalry  (the  twenty-eighth 
regiment,  first  Indiana  cavalry)  was  included.  Thus  the  excese 
beyond  the  call  was  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  men. 
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From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  cails  upon  Indiana 
by  the  General  Grovornment  for  troops,  in  1861,  araoonted  tc 
thirty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two.  Mr 
Stevenson  continues:  "In  reply,  she  sent,  up  to  the  sixth  of 
January,  1862,  forty-eight  regiments  of  infantry,  three  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  and  seventeen  batteries,  in  all  fifty-three 
thousand  and  thirty-five  men;  being  in  excess  of  the  call 
fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  men.  In  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  1862,  the  President  called  for  six  hun- 
dred thousand  additional  men;  and  Indiana's  quota  was  fixed 
at  forty-fcwo  thousand  and  five  hundred.  By  September  twen- 
tieth Indiana's  quota,  under  all  these  calls,  had  been  filled  by 
volunteers,  with  the  exception  of  six  thousand  and  sixty.  A 
draft  was  ordered;  but  before  it  took  effect,  on  October  sixth, 
the  number  deficient  had  been  i-educed  to  three  thousand  and 
three,  for  which  number  draft  was  made.  The  di'afted  men 
were  to  serve  nine  months.  Of  these,  however,  all  but  four 
companies  vohinteered  to  serve  three  years.  ■*  *  »  There 
is  one  epoch  connected  with  the  response  to  this  last  call, 
which  merits  especial  notite.  It  is  the  promptitude,  unexam- 
pled, we  believe,  even  among  the  wonders  of  the  rebellion^ 
with  whicli  regiments  were  poured  into  Kentucky  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  invasion  of  that  Stat© 
by  Generals  Morgan  and  Kirhy  Smith,  when  both  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  were  seriously  threatened.  On  the  eighth  of 
August  General  Buell  telegraphed  to  Governor  Morton  that 
'a  foi-midable  raid  threatened  Kentucky,'  and  urged  that 
troops  be  at  once  sent  to  Geneial  Boyle.  On  the  next  day  the 
Executive  received  m  uigent  appeal  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  which  he  replied  that  the  quota  of  twenty -one  thou 
sand  two  handled  men,  called  for  in  July,  would  be  raised 
in  twenty  days.  Incredible  of  pertbrraanee  as  the  promise 
seemed,  he  kept  his  word." 

Although  Indiana  was  compelled,  in  1862,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  make  a  draft  of  three  thousand  men,  it  should  be  home  in 
mind  that  this  waK  made  necessaiy,  not  on  account  of  the 
backwardness  of  volunteering,  but  on  account  of  a  mistake  of 
the  War  Department.     At  the  time  the.  draft  was  made  the 
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State  had  more  tliaii  her  quota  in  the  field,  and  wae  subse- 
quently credited  with  this  surplus. 

In  1863,  nnder  the  call  in  August,  Indiana's  quota  amounted 
to  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  men, 
which  the  State  promptly  furnished  with  volunteers,  having, 
when  the  quota  was  full,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men 
remaining.  Under  the  second  call  of  this  year,  in  September, 
Indiana  was  called  upon  for  eighteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  meu,  which  were  also  promptly  furnished  by 
volunteering. 

But  we  have  no  room  in  this  volume  to  enumerate  the  evi- 
dence of  the  patriotism  of  Indianians  in  the  war  of  the  i-ebel- 
lion.  Here  is  a  touching  incident  which  we  cannot  fail  to 
add,  although  it  has  been  told  a  thousand  times:  In  July, 
1863,  news  reached  Indianapolis  that  a  rebel  force,  estimated 
to  be  six  thousand  strong,  had  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  was 
marching  on  Corydon.  The  Governor  immediately  issued  a 
call  for  the  people  to  rise  en  masse  and  defend  the  State. 
What  were  the  results?  Within  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
time  this  call  was  issued,  sixty-five  thousand  men  had  ten- 
dered their  sei-vices,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  while  ten  thousand  more  were  preparing  and  had 
to  be  notified  to  remain  at  home.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary 
to  repeat  the  story  of  the  fate  of  the  invading  expedition. 
To  prevent  a  continuance  of  these  expeditions  the  militia  was 
promptly  organized. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1863,  we  learn  from 
Governor  Morton's  message,  that  up  to  that  date  the  State  had 
fui-nished,  in  all,  ninety-eight  regiments  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, and  twenty-seven  batteries  of  artillery;  compi-ising 
ninety-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  oiBeers 
and  men.  To  this  number  should  be  added  six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one  recruits,  who  joined  old  regiments  and 
batteries  in  the  field,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  men.  This  number 
does  not  embrace  all  who  were  enrolled  in  the  regiments  of 
other  States  from  Indiana. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  May  thirteenth,  1861, 
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the  Governor  was  authorized  to  ieeuc  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
two  million  dollars,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent.,  and  Jesse  J.  Brown,  James  M.  Ray  and  John  H,  O. 
Boyie  were  appointed  a  Board  ul'  Loan  Commiaeioners  to 
negotiate  their  sale. 
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This  board  effected  the  sale  of  tlie  bonds  on  favorable  terms 
to  the  State.  By  the  sixth  section  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  August  sixth,  1861,  a  direct  annual  tax  of  twenty 
millions  of   dollars  was  levied  upon  the  United  States,  and 
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apportioned  among  the  several  States.  ,  The  apportionment 
devolved  the  payment  of  nine  hundred  and  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  on  the  State  of  Indiana., 
This  large  amount  was  paid,  through  the  foresight  of  Goveiiior 
Morton,  by  an  offset,  consisting  of  the  advances  made  by  the 
State,  in  arming  and  eqniping  the  men  sent  to  the  field  by  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

In  his  annual  message,  in  1863,  Governor  Morton  said: 
"  While  we  rejoice  in  the  bravery  displayed  by  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  subject  of  profound  congratulation 
that  the  Indiana  troops  have  behaved  with  uniform  and  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  in  every  action  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged.  They  form  a  part  of  every  army  in  the  iield,  and 
have  been  among  the  foremost  in  deeds  of  daring,  while  their 
blood  has  liallowed  every  soil." 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  men  sent  to  the  field  from 
Indiana,  it  became  evident  that  the  families  of  soldiers,  during 
the  winter  of  1862-3,  would  suffer  greatly  tor  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  Governor  Morton  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  calling  upon  the  wealthy  to  contribute 
of  their  means  for  the  support  of  soldiers'  families.  A  vei'y 
generous  response  came  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  This, 
together  with  legislative  aid,  warded  off  hunger  and  star^'a- 
tion,  and  enabled  all  to  pass  the  winter  in  comparative  peace 
and  plenty. 

In  1865,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Governor  Morton, 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  summed  up  the  history  of 
Indiana  in  the  war,  as  follows:  "The  part  which  Indiana  has 
taken  in  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  is  a 
mattej-  upon  which  the  citizens  of  the  State  may  justly  pride 
themselves.  In  the  number  of  troops  furnished  and  in  the 
amount  of  voluntary  contributions  rendered,  Indiana,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population  and  wealth,  stands  equal  to  any  of 
her  sister  States.  Xt  is  also  a  subject  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness that,  while  the  number  of  troops  furnished  by  Indiana 
alone  in  this  great  contest  would  have  done  credit  to  a  first- 
dass  nation,  measured  by  the  standard  of  previous  wars,  not 
a  single  regiment,  battery  oi-  battalion  from   this  State   has 
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brought  reproacli  upon  the  national  flag,  and  no  disaster  of 
the  war  can  be  traced  to  any  want  of  fidelity,  courage  or 
efficiency  onthe  part  of  any  Indiana  officer.  The  endurance, 
heroism,  intelligence  and  elrill  of  the  ofBcers  and  soldiers  sent 
forth  by  Indiana  to  do  battle  for  the  Union,  have  shed  a  lustre 
on  our  belo^'ed  State  of  which  any  people  might  justly  be 
proud.  Withont  claiming  superiority  over  our  loyal  sister 
States,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  brave  men  who  have  represented 
us  on  almost  every  battle-iield  of  tlie  war,  to  say  that  their 
deeds  have  placed  Indiana  in  the  front  rank  of  those  heroic 
States  which  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  tlie  imperiled  government 
of  the  nation.  The  total  number  of  troops  farnished  by  the 
State  for  all  terms  of  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Union, 
exceeds  two  hundred  thousand  men,  much  the  greater  portion 
of  them  being  for  three  years;  and  in  addition  thereto  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  State  militia  have  from  time  to  time  been 
called  into  active  service  to  repe!  rebel  raids  and  defend  oiir 
southern  border  from  invasion.  *  *  *  The  war  has  estab- 
lished upon  imperishable  foundations  the  great  fundamental 
truth  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  nation.  We  are 
many  States,  but  one  people,  having  one  individual  sovereignty, 
one  flag,  and  one  common  destiny.  It  has  also  estabhshed,  to  be 
confessed  by  all  the  world,  the  exalted  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldier,  his  matchless  valor,  his  self-sacrificing  patriotism, 
his  capacity  to  endure  fatigues  and  hardsliips,  and  his  human- 
ity, which,  in  the  midst  of  carnage,  has  wreathed  his  victorious 
achievements  with  a  brighter  glory.  He  has  taught  the  world 
a  lesson,  before  whidi  it  stands  in  amazement,  how,  when  the 
storm  of  battle  had  passed,  he  could  lay  aside  his  arms,  put 
off  the  habiliments  of  war,  and  return  with  cheerfulness  to 
to  the  gentle  piirsuits  of  peace,  and  show  how  the  bravest  of 
Boldlers  could  become  the  best  of  citizens." 
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OOTEBMOE     MORTOh's    AND     RSKEk's     ADMINISTRATIONS - 
OF    1867. 

THE  constitution  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  a 
of  Indiana,  in  1867,  stood  thus:  Republicans;  senate  30, 
house  61 ;  Democrats;  senate  30,  house  39.  Soon  after  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  session,  Governor  0.  P.  Horton  sent  in  his 
resignation,  in  coneeq^nenee  of  having  teen  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  reply  to  his  resignation,  a  joint  res- 
olution passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  highly  compli- 
mentary to  the  character  and  abilities  of  Hr.  Morton,  and  in 
January  of  that  year,  the  chair  of  the  Exeeotive  was  filled  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Conrad  Baker,  who  was  acting  Governor 
during  the  remainder  of  Morton's  term. 

One  of  the  first  important  measures  of  this  session  was  a 
joint  resolution  ratifying  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, proposed  by  Congress  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  "which  was  intended  to  constitute  all  persons 
bom  in  the  country,  or  subject  to  its  jurisdictions,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside,  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color;  to  reduce  the  congressional  I'epre- 
sentation  in  any  State  in  which  there  should  be  a  restriction 
of  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  on  account  of  race  or 
color;  to  disfi'anchise  persons  therein  named  who  shall  have 
engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebeUion  against  the  United  States; 
and  to  declare  that  the  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  authorized  by  law,  sliall  not  be  questioned."  This 
joint  resolution  was  carried  to  a  committee,  a  majority  of 
which  reported  favorable  to  its  passage,  and  a  report  was  also 
submitted  by  the  minority,  taking  strong  grounds  against  the 
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ratification  of  the  proposed  amendmeiita ;  bnt  the  report  o^ 
the  majority  was  carried  hy  a  very  decisive  vote. 

An  act  was  passed  dividing  the  State  into  eleven  congress- 
ional districts,  and  apportioning  the  representation  thereto; 
but  the  most  important  measure  of  the  whole  aeeaion,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  first  referred  to,  was  the  passage  of 
an  act  providing  for  the  i-^gistry  of  votes,  the  pnnishment  of 
fraudulent  practices  at  elections,  and  for  the  apportionment 
and  compensation  of  a  hoard  of  registration.  According  to 
the  measure,  this  board  was  to  consist,  in  each  township,  of 
two  freeholders  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners, 
together  with  the  township  trustee  of  such  township;  in  cities 
the  freeholders  were  to  be  appointed  in  each  ward  by  the  city 
council.  The  members,  by  this  act,  are  required  to  file  with 
the  auditor  of  the  county,  or  with  the  city  clerk,  in  cities,  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution,  etc.  Twenty  days'  residence 
in  a  township,  city  or  ward,  was  reqmi'ed  to  qualify  any  person 
to  vote  therein.  The  penalty  provided,  by  this  measure,  for 
offenses  of  false  r^istration,  or  fraudulent  personation  of  reg- 
istered persons,  is  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  a 
period  not  less  than  one  year,  for  each  and  every  offense.  In 
all  its  phases  the  mei^ure  was  very  strict,  and  well  calculated 
to  secure  honest  elections.  Its  aim  in  this  respect  has  been 
affective.  No  State  can  present  a  cleaner  political  record, 
iince  this  law  was  enacted  (and  even  from  the  earliest  history 
of  the  State,)  than  Indiana,  The  two  concluding  sections  of 
the  law  are; 

SBa  S3.  All  ballots  which  may  be  cast  at  any  election  hereaftei'  lield  in 
this  State,  shall  be  written  or  printed  on  plain  white  paper,  without  any 
distinguishing  marks  or  embellish munts  thereon,  except  the  name  of  tlie 
candidates  and  tlie  offtce  for  wliieh  they  are  voted  for;  and  inspectors  of 
election  shall  refuse  all  ballots  offered  of  any  other  description,  provided 
nothing  herein  shall  disqualify  the  voter  from  writing  his  own  name  on 
the  back  thereof. 

Sec.  24.    That  whereas  frauds  have  been  practiced  upon  the  baliot-box 

—  to  prevent  the  same  and  to  secure  to  Uie  people  of  this  State  a  fair 
expression  of  tiicir  wishes  at  all  elections  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 

—  an  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  and  this  a«t  is  declared  to  be 
in  force  f^om  and  after  its  passage. 

During  the  same  session  a  law  was  passed  that  ci'eated  con 
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eiderable  diacuseion.  It  provided  for  the  protection  and 
indemnity  of  all  offieere  and  soldierK  of  the  United  States  and 
BoldierB  of  tlie  Indiana  Legion,  for  acts  done  in  tlie  "  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  military  service  of  the 
State,  and  in  enforcing  t!ie  laws  and  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  country,"     We  annex  the  leading  features  of  this  law: 

Sbc.  2.  Tliat  in  all  suits  and  actions,  civil  or  criminit],  against  individu- 
als, arising  out  of  acts  done  tiy  offlcci's  or  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  tlie  miUaa  of  tiic  State  of  Indiana,  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  Hie 
suppression  of  tlic  late  rebellion,  or  in  making  auy  arrest,  tailing  or 
entering  upon  any  property,  or  in  holding  or  detaining  any  person  or 
property,  it  shall  be  a  full  defense  to  prove  that  the  acts  done  or  commit- 
ted, and  for  wliich  suit  is  brought,  were  done  or  committed  under  orders, 
oillier  written  or  oral,  from  any  military  officer. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  actions  for  libel  or  slander  for  imputing  tlie  crime  of 
treason  to  the  plaintiff,  during  tlic  late  rebellion,  it  shall  be  a  full  defense 
to  prove  that  the  party  complaining  was  a  member  of,  or  affiliated  with, 
auy  society  or  organization,  other  than  as  a  political  party,  in  sympathy 
with  the  rebellion,  and  in  any  case  where,  for  toclinicai  reasons,  a  full 
defense  cannot  be  made  according  to  the  provision  of  this  act,  tlie  measure 
of  damages,  in  case  of  recovery,  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  no  more,  with- 
it  was  at  this  session  of  the  legislature  that  an  act  was 
passed  making  definite  appropriations  to  the  several  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  State.  Several  raeasui'cs  were  also 
adopted  for  the  encoui-agement  of  education,  and  charities. 
Fij'st  of  these  was  for  the  establishment  of  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1867,  The  second  was  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Tfor- 
iiial  School,  located  at  Terre  Hante,  and,  to-day,  one  of  tlie 
finest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  west.  The  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  for  this  school  was  undertaken  early  in 
1867,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  in  August,  with  interest- 
ing and  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  oi'igina!  building  cost 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  dollars.  The  legislature 
also  graciously  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  House  of 
Refuge  lor  the  correction  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders. 
According  to  tlie  law,  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
may  be  sentenced,  upon  regular  trial,  to  this  Home,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  the  State  prison  or  county  jail.  The  institution 
16 
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was  admirabiy  established  on  the  plan  of  an  industrial  school. 
Children  sent  to  the  House  of  Kefuge  by  a  regular  conrt,  are 
supported  by  the  State,  and  the  county  from  which  they  are 
sent,  equally.  When  sent  by  the  pareut  or  guardian,  such 
person  or  persons,  if  able,  must  defray  the  expense.  This 
school,  or  prison,  is  located  near  Plainfield,  in  Hendricks 
county,  and  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  wayward  in 
January,  1868. 

After  a  successful  session  of  sixty  days,  the  legislature 
adjourned  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  1867.  During  the  ses- 
sion the  question  of  the  agricultural  college —  now  the  "  Pur- 
due UniTersity,"  at  La  Fayette  —  was  discussed,  but  not 
disposed  of.  The  financial  condition  of  the  State  on  the  thir- 
ty-first  of  October,  1867,  the  close  of  that  fiscal  year,  is  shown 
by  the  following  statistics,  extracted  from  the  Auditor's  report 
for  that  year: 

BEOEIPTS. 

General  revenue  tax $1,243,013  75 

School  tax 811,633  19 

Sinking  fund  tax 915,033  39 

Library  tax '■  ■  ■  ■        46,041  15 

Total $3,016,720  48 

EXPENDITtTRES. 

Ordinary $  441,850  50 

For  benevolent  institutions 632,186  86 

Redemption  of  stock,  interest,  etc 1,671,904  01 

Military  expenses 66,193  07 

School  fund,  to  cotinties 1,289,097  00 

Balance  on  hand  Nov.   1st,  18G(i 381,521  89 

Receipts  during  the  year 4,210,336  44 

Total $4,591,858  33 

In  that  year  the  total  revenue  of  the  common  school  fund 
amounted  to  $1,336,762,  which  was  without  a  parallel  in  the 
United  States.  The  principal  of  the  fund  is  over  ten  million 
dollars,  and  can  never  be  reduced  or  reverted  from  its  proper 
channel. 
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CHAPTER    XXYIII. 

GOVBliNOE   EAKEk's   ADMINISTRATION EVENTS   OF    1868. 

T)  OLITICALLT  Indiana  toot  the  lead  in  the  memorable 
A  campaign  of  1868.  Both  parties  held  conventions  early 
in  the  year,  setting  forth  the  principles  on  which  they  pro- 
posed to  conduct  the  canvass,  before  any  other  State  became 
actively  interested.  The  Democrats  nominated  Thomas  A, 
Hendricks  for  Governor,  Alfred  P.  Edgerton  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  R.  C.  Kise  for  Secretary  of  State.  The  resolu- 
tions constituting  the  platform  denounced  the  reconstruction 
pohcy  of  the  Kepublicans,  recommended  the  substitution  of 
United  States  notes  in  lieu  of  the  national  bank  currency, 
denied  the  right  of  the  General  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  question  of-  suffrage  in  any  of  the  States,  and  < 


The  Republican  convention  nominated  Conrad  Baker  for 
Governor,  "William  Oumback  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
Max  T.  A.  Hoffinan  for  Secretary  of  State.  The  platform 
adopted  endorsed  the  policy  of  the  party  in  strong  terms, 
defending  the  plan  of  reconatrnction,  and  opposing  a  further 
contraction  of  the  currency,  etc. 

The  canvass  was  very  excited,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Conrad  JBalfer  for  Governor,  by  a  majority  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-one  votes.  The  presidential  election  followed  soon 
after,  in  which  the  State  polled  343,532  votes,  of  which  176,552 
wei-e  for  Grant,  and  166,980  for  Seymour,  giving  the  Eepubli- 
ean  Boai'd  of  Electors  a  majority  of  9,572. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  State  debt  was  $7,195,- 
085.94.  Over  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  this  amount 
consisted  of  balances  of  old  debts,  incurred  for  internal 
(a43) 
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improvements,  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  length  in  previous 
chapters.  These  debts  had  been  adjusted  by  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Butler  Bill,"  in  1846-7,  at  which  time  five  per  cent,  cer- 
tificates of  stock  were  issued  to  the  creditors  of  the  State. 
Over  three  and  a  lialf  millions  of  this  debt,  as  reported  in 
1868,  were  represented  by  non- negotiable  bonds,  held  by  the 
State  school  fund,  for  money  borrowed  therefrom  to  redeem 
a  portion  of  the  certificates  issued  to  help  the  State  out  of  its 
financial  difficulty  in  1846-7,  The  balance  of  the  State  debt 
consisted  of  six  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  in  1861,  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  bonds  held  by  the  Vineennes  University. 

In  1868,  the  State  of  Indiana  was  energetically  engaged  in 
prosecuting  claims  on  the  General  Grovernment  on  account  of 
expenses  incurred  in  the  civil  war,  to  the  amount  of  about 
three  millions  and  a  half.  The  State  appointed  an  agent  to 
prosecute  the  claims,  and  during  the  year  $1,958,917.94  wei-e 
allowed. 

During  the  previous  year  the  legislature  had  appointed 
commissioners  to  hear  and  consider  claims  against  the  State 
for  losses  sustained  by  the  "  Morgan  raid."  A  report  was  sub- 
mitted by  tlie  commissioners,  in  1868,  showing  that  $413,- 
599,48  had  been  allowed  to  persons  suffering  loss  of  property 
from  the  raid. 

It  was  during  the  year  1868  that  Governor  Baker,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  previous  year,  obtained  a 
a  site  for  the  then  proposed  House  of  Refuge,  He  purchased 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  acres  of  land,  near  Plainfield, 
Hendricks  county,  and  expended  about  forty  thousand  dollare 
in  improvements  thereon.  As  to  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions,  "  the  Soldiers'  and  Seamen's  Home,  near  Knight&town, 
originally  established  by  private  enterprise  and  benevolence, 
and  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1867,"  was  in  a  good  condi- 
tion. Up  to  that  date  the  institution  had  afforded  relief  and 
temporary  subsistence  to  four  hundred  men  who  were  disabled 
in  the  civil  war.  A  substantial  brick  building  had  been  built 
tor  the  Home,  while  the  old  buildings  were  used  for  an 
orphan's  department,  in  whicli  were  gathered  eighty -six 
children  of  deceased  PoMiers. 
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During  this  year,  1868,  a  feeling  began  to  be  prevalent  in 
the  State,  that  the  proc^ses  of  law  in  relation  to  criminal  pro- 
ceedings were  neither  prompt  nor  sure  for  the  punishment  of 
crime.  It  appeared  to  be  easy,  by  means  of  affidavits,  no 
matter  how  false,  to  obtain  numerous  continuances  and  changes 


See  page  31. 


of  veniie,  and  in  that  way  delaying,  and  injuring  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  the  penal  laws.  In  consequence  of 
this  fact  "  Lynch  Law  "  became  of  too  freijuent  occurrence  in 
the  State.  A  remarkable  case  of  lihis  kind  oceun-ed  in  1868, 
in  the  case  of  several  robbers  of  express  cars  on  railroads  in 
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Indiana.  "  A  gang  of  these  desperadoes  had  operated  for 
many  months  in  the  southern  counties,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  May  an  extensive  robbery  was  committed  on  the 
Jeffersonville  road,  upon  a  ear  belonging  to  the  Adams  Express 
Company.  Though  the  perpetrators  of  the  robbery  were  soon 
afterwards  arrested,  and  kept  for  several  weeks  in  custody  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  twentieth  of  July  they 
were  pat  on  board  a  train  of  cars  to  be  taken  to  the  county  of 
Jackson,  in  this  State,  for  trial.  An  armed  body  of  eo-called 
Yigilance  Committee  of  Seymour  county,  laid  in  wait  for  the 
train,  and  stopped  the  cars  by  hoisting  a  red  signal  on  the 
road.  They  then  proceeded  to  seize  the  prisoners,  and  after 
extorting  a  confession  from  them,  hanged  them  without  the 
form  of  a  trial,"* 

Almost  immediately  following  this  outrage,  they  published, 
and  widely  circulated,  the  tbllowing  proclamation,  which, 
together  with  the  demonstrations  of  "  Lynch  Law  "  referred 
to,  created  no  little  excitement  and  comment  in  the  State  and 
Nation; 


ATTENTION,   ' 

The  attention  of  all  thieves,  robbers,  aaaaasina  and  vagrants,  togethei 
with  tlieir  aiders,  abetters  and  sympathizers,  is  called  to  the  doings  of  the 
Seymour  Vigilance  Committee  last  night.  We  are  determined  to  follow 
this  up  until  all  of  the  classes  above  named,  whether  imported  or  to  the 
"manor  bora,"  are  driven  forever  from  our  midst.  Threats  have  been 
made  of  retaliation  in  case  we  should  resort  to  capital  punishmenL  In 
answer  we  say,  "  siiould  one  of  our  committee  be  harmed,  or  a  dollar's 
worth  of  any  honest  man's  property  destroyed  by  persons  unknown,  we 
will  iwiag  by  tJie  neck  until  they  be  dead,  every  thieving  character  we  can 
lay  our  hands  on,  without  inquiry  whether  we  have  the  persons  who  com 
mitted  that  particular  ci'ime  or  not.  This  applies  not  only  to  Seymour 
but  along  the  line  of  the  two  roads,  and  wherever  our  organization  exists 
Lane  and  order  jn-ust  prevail. 

Bt  Okdek  of  The  Oommittbe. 

Seymour,  Ind.,  July  31, 18G3. 

In  the  following  October  four  others  of  the  railroad  robbers 
were  arrested  in  Canada,  and  taken  to  New  Albany  and  there 
confined  in  prison,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twelflh  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Seymour  Vigilance  Committee,  to  the  numbei-  of 

•  Annual  CyclopuiHa, 
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eeventy-tive  ineii,  all  anned  and  disguised,  entered  that  city, 
and  forcibly  took  the  keye  of  the  jail  from  the  sheriff,  and 
!iang  tlie  nifliaiis  in  tlie  corridors  of  the  prison. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

OOVBRNOR   BAKEK's   ADMINISTRATION EVEBTS   OF    1869, 

EVEEY  person  in  Indiana  who  has  taken  any  interest  in 
the  recent  political  histoi-y  of  the  State,  will  remember 
the  "  Fifteenth  Amendment  lock  "  in  the  legislature  in  1869. 
The  regular  session  commenced  in  January,  and  after  listening 
to  the  Governor's  somewhat  lengthy  message,  the  memberH 
proceeded  to  business,  but  accomplished  very  little.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  State  courts, 
but  the  Amendment  question  interfered,  and  the  assembly 
adjourned  prematurely,  in  March,  without  transacting  any 
business  of  importance.  During  the  shoi't  session  serious 
complaints  wei'c  made  against  the  management  of  the  State 
prisons,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  months'  session  waa 
occupied  in  investigating  the  conduct  of  prison,  and  other 
officials. 

Party  spirit  was  at  a  very  high  pitch,  owing  partly  to  the 
necessity  of  electing  a  United  States  senator  to  succeed  TliomaE 
A.  Hendricks.  The  Democrats  were  strongly  united  on  M.r. 
Hendricks,  and  the  Republicans  were  somewhat  divided 
between  Will  Oumback  and  James  8.  Prazer.  The  joint  con- 
vention of  the  two  houses  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  three 
days,  and  finally  elected  Daniel  D.  Pratt. 

The  Pifteenth  Amendment  came  before  the  legislature,  and 
the  Democrats,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  conservative  Itepub- 
hcans,  opposed  its  consideration  strongly,  on  tlie  ground  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  vote  on  the  question  until  the  people  of 
the  State  had  had  an  opportunity  of  expi-essing  their  views  at 
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the  polls.  The  Republican  members,  however,  resolved,  in 
caucus,  to  foi'ce  the  ratiiication  through  the  legislature,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  members,  in  caucus,  resolved 
to  resign  in  a  body,  and  all  did  so  except  those  who  were 
ordered  by  the  caucus  to  remain  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  party.  Accordingly,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  seventeen 
senators  and  thirty-six  representatives  resigned,  destroying  a 
quorum  in  both  houses,  which  stopped  legislation. 

The  rupture  left  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  State 
unprovided  for,  aa  no  appropriation  bills  had  been  passed. 
The  Governor  at  once  issued  writs  for  special  elections  of 
members  of  the  legislature  to  fill  the  vacancies  made  by  this 
wholesale  resignation,  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  March 
issued  a  proclamation  convening  the  legislature  in  special  ses- 
sion, summoning  the  members  to  meet  on  the  eighth  of  April. 
On  the  day  appointed  the  members  appeared,  but  the  Demo- 
crats, before  submitting  to  the  oath  of  office,  compelled  a 
majority  of  the  Republican  members  to  agi'ee  that  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  should  not  be  taken  up 
until  after  the  legislation  needed  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
State  had  been  disposed  of. 

At  this  extra  session  the  legislature  passed  an  act  introduc 
ing  the  study  of  the  German  langiiage  in  the  course  of  study 
in  the  public  schools;  also  a  measure  establishing  a  female 
prison  and  reformatory  institution  for  girls  and  women,  at 
Indianapolis,  to  which  all  female  convicts  should  be  sent, 
instead  of  to  the  State  prison.  This  legislation  was  among 
the  good  phases  of  the  political  year,  as  also  that  locating  the 
Agricultural  College  at  La  Fayette,  in  considei-atipn  of  the 
gift  of  $100,000,  cash,  by  Hon.  ■Tobn  Purdue,  of  that  place. 
This  philanthropic  gentleman  has  added  $50,000  to  the  first 
sum  given,  and,  we  understand  from  hia  own  lips,  contemplates 
enlarging  this  very  considerably.  The  institution  has  been, 
appropriately,  given  his  name,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Purdue  University.  It  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
promises  to  win  new  laurels  for  the  State's  educational  repu- 
tation. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  during  the  extra  session  of  the 
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legislature,  the  Fifteentli  Amendment  was  again  introduced, 
but,  as  all  the  Democratie  nieiiibera,  in  anticipation  of  this, 
had  presented  their  resignations  to  the  Governor,  it  was 
claimed  that  there  waa  not  a  quorum  present.  Tn  the  senate, 
however,  there  was  a  quorum,  and  altliough  many  of  the  mem- 


OEORGB  W.  WOOD,  ESQ, 
See  pnge  31. 

bei's  refused  to  vote,  and  declared  that  tliey  were  no  longer 
senators,  the  pi-esident  of  that  body  decided  that  as  he  had  not 
been  informed  of  their  resignation,  by  the  Governor,  they 
were  still  members.     A  vote  was  taken  and  the  resolution  was 
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adopted.  Soon  after  the  joint  resolution  came  up  in  the  honse, 
and  although  the  Democratic  members  had  resigned,  leaving 
no  quorum,  the  chair  decided  that  there  was  a  quorum  of  the 
de  facto  members  present,  and  the  resolution  was  put  and  the 
Amendment  ratified.  The  decision  of  the  chair  was  after- 
■wa^s  substantially  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

During  the  session  the  election  laws  were  so  modified  as  to 
Jiave  elections  held  biennially  instead  of  annually,  the  first 
election  nnder  the  new  law  to  be  held  in  October,  1874. 

The  general  progress  in  the  State  institutions  of  all  kinds 
was  marked  with  good  results.  The  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
was  enlarged  in  1869,  and  so  improved  as  to  become  one  of 
the  most  complete  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

In  1869,  the  development  of  mineral  resources  iu  the  State 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Rich  mines  of  iron  and  coal 
were  discovered,  as  also  fine  quarries  of  building  stone.  The 
line  of  the  Vincennes  railroad  passed  through  some  of  the 
richest  portions  of  the  mineral  region  —  its  quality  of  richness 
having  been  accurately  determined  by  the  engineers  of  tlie 
road.  Some  of  the  mincj-al  resources  of  the  State,  as  viewed 
in  1869,  are  noted  as  follows:  "Near  Brooklyn,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Indianapolis,  is  a  fine  formation  of  sand-stone.  Il 
is  being  used  extensively  in  buildings  in  Indianapolis,  and  is 
considered  the  best  building  stone  in  tlie  State.  The  lime- 
stone formation  at  Gosport,  and  continuing  for  twelve  miles 
from  that  point,  is  of  great  variety,  and  includes  the  finest 
building  material  in  the  world.  Portions  of  it  arc  susceptible 
only  to  the  chisel;  other  portions  are  soft,  and  can  be  worked 
with  the  ordinary  tools.  It  is  said  to  be  tlie  most  durable 
building  material  in  the  world.  At  the  terminus  of  this  lime- 
stone formation  a  sandstone  formation  commences  and  extends 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  to  a  point  about  sixty  miles  from 
Indianapolis,  when  an  extensive  coal  bed  is  reached,  consisting 
of  seven  distinct  veins.  The  first  is  about  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, the  next  three  feet,' another  four  feet,  and  the  others  of 
various  thicknesses.  These  beds  are  all  easily  worked,  having 
a  liatural  drain,  and  are  already  yielding  heavy  profits  to  enter- 
prising companies. 
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We  make  this  mention  of  the  mineral  rcsonrces  of  the 
State  in  connection  with  the  events  of  1869,  partly  because 
they  were  first  brouglit  to  the  notice  of  the  pnblic  in  that 
year,  prominently,  for  the  firat  time;  but  in  another  part  of 
this  work  wiU  be  found  a  chapter  devoted  exclusively  to  this 


On  the  first  of  October,  at  the  trial  of  the  machinery  at  the 
State  fair,  a  steam  boiler  exploded,  killing  twenty  persons  and 
Beriously  wounding  more  than  forty  others.  The  accident  was 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  water. 

In  1869  a  woman's  State  suffrage  convention  was  held,  at 
Indianapolis,  which  was  quite  largely  attended,  and  at  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  more  rights  to  women. 

ITie  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  State,  according 
to  the  official  report  for  the  year  1869,  were: 

Products.  BusheiB.  Acres.  Value, 

Indian  Com 73,000,000       3,146,551       $51,100,000 

Wheat 20,600,000       1,430,555         19,158,000 

Rye 575,000  37,096  437,000 

Oats 12,413.000  420,779  5,461,720 

Bariey  411,000  17,947  423,330 

Buckwheat 303,000  24,240  251,490 

Potatoes 4,750,000  44,811  2,090,000 

Tobacco,  lbs 7,000,000  9,575  672,000 

Hay,  tons 1,200,000  805,369         12,624,000 

Total 5,936,923      $92,217,540 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

AUSIINISTKATJON    OF   flOVERNOIi   BAKER EVENTS    OF    1870-1, 

"T^HERE  was  no  session  of  the  legislature  in  1870,  and  no 
-L  election  of  Governor,  therefore  the  political  campaign  of 
that  year  was  not  a  very  impori;ant  one.     There  was  no  impor- 
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tant  isBue  in  the  caovass  except  that  of  general  retrenchment. 
The  subject  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  was  lightly  touched 
in  the  Republican  platform,  and  occasioned  considerable  dis- 
cuBsion,  and  probably  had  some  effect  on  the  election  of  mem- 
bers  of  the  legislature.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the 
Beesion  of  the  legislature  in  1869,  to  have  the  State  rebardeu 
itself  with  the  old  canal  debt,  and  the  matter  was  considerably 
agitated  in  the  canvasa  of  IStO.  The  election  resulted  in  an 
average  majority  for  the  Democi-acy  of  about  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  in  the  State. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1870,  that  the  divorce  laws  of  the  State 
began  to  attract  considerable  attention  in  the  nation.  They 
were  pronounced  injurious  to  society,  and,  in  1871,  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  his  message,  recommended  reform  in  this  direction, 
which  was  pretty  effectually  carried  out. 

With  the  commencement  of  1871  the  condition  of  the  State 
was  in  every  respect  prosperous,  financially  and  commerciaHy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  closed  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  October,  1871,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $373,2i&  in  the 
treasury.  The  receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to  $3,605,689, 
and  the  disbursements  to  $2,943,600,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$1,035,288.  The  total  debt  of  the  State  in  November,  1871, 
was  $3,937,821. 

The  session  of  the  legislature  which  began  on  the  fourth  of 
January,  1871,  presented  a  singular  contrast  with  that  of  the 
previous  one.  As  we  have  seen,  a  large  number  of  Democratic 
senators  and  representatives  resigned  to  prevent  the  ratification 
of  the  J"ii'teentli  Amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution.  On 
this  occasion  we  have  an  equal  number  of  Eepublican  members 
resigning  to  prevent  th^  repeal  of  tliat  I'atifieation.  The  res- 
olution was  adopted  in  the  senate  by  a  party  vote  of  twenty-six 
to  twenty,  and  in  the  house  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Federal  relations ;  but  before  the  committee  had  time  to  report 
the  thirty-four  Eepublican  members  of  the  house  resigned, 
thereby  preventing  its  passage,  and  putting  a  stop  to  further 
legislation. 

At  this  session  of  the  legislature  one  seat  in  the  senate  was 
contested;  that  of  John  W.  Burson,  a  Eepnblican,  chosen  from 
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Jhe  district  made  up  of  tlie  counties  of  Delaware  and  Madist 
He  was  charged  with  making  use  of  bribery  to  secure  1 
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election  The  eaee  excited  a  great  deal  of  remark,  both  in  this 
and  other  States,  and  was  thoroughly  investigated  hy  the  com- 
mittee on  elections.  A  report  was  signed  by  a  majoi-ity  of  the 
committee,  just  before  the  cJose  of  the  session,  which  declared 
that  Mr.  Burson  "  did  both  oft'er  and  give  bribes,  and  rewards 
to  procure  his  election,"  and  recommended  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  refusing  to  grant  him  his  seat,  and  that  the  same 
be  declared  vacant.  The  report  was  adopted  by  a  strict  party 
vote  of  twenty- four  to  twenty-one. 

The  controversy  regarding  the  purchase  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  was  taken  up  at  the  session  in  1871,  and  after  a 
long  and  bitter  debate,  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  legislature  to  burden  the  State  with  any  part  of  the 
old  internal  improvement  debt,  which  had  been  disposed  of  by 
the  "  Butler  bill." 

The  right  of  suffrage  to  women  was  ably  discussed  by  the 
legislature,  and  disposed  of  adversely  to  the  interests  of  the 
women  interested.  Among  the  important  laws  passed  was  one 
fixing  the  compensation  of  State  and  county  officers,  and  cut- 
ting off  all  fees  and  allowances;  one  distributing  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  to  be 
loaned  out  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  and  one  reducing  the 
State  taxes.  The  latter  was,  however,  pronounced  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  circuit  court  of  Marion  county,  and  an  action 
was  brought  to  restrain  the  Auditor,  Secretary  of  State  and 
Treasurer  from  making  the  distribution.  The  matter  was 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Coiirt. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  rendered  a  very  important 
decision  in  April,  1871,  viz.:  that  the  law  authorizing  counties 
to  subscribe  for  stock  in  railroad  companies,  and  tax  the 
people  to  pay  for  it,  was  valid.  It  had  been  claimed  that  the 
legislature  had  no  authority  under  the  constitution  to  tax  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  _  rail- 
roads, but  the  Supreme  Court  decided  adversely  to  this  claim. 

During  the  year  18T1  there  was  no  genei-al  election  in  Indi- 
ana, consequently  poKtical  matters  were  very  dull;  but  with 
the  commencement  of  1873,  polities  began  to  revive.     On  the 
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twi'uty-secoud  of  Pebriiary  the  Repnblicaji  State  convention 
wHij  held  at  Indianapolis.  The  State  ticket  nominated  was  as 
follows:  For  Governor,  General  Thomas  M.  Browne;  Lien- 
tenant-Governor,  L.  M,  Sexton;  OongreBsnian-at-large,  G.  S. 
Orth;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  W.  Curry;  Auditor  uf  State, 
Colonel  Jaraes  A.  Wildman;  Treasurer  of  State,  Major  John 
D.  Glover,  etc 

TiiG  Democratic  convention  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  on  the 
twelftli  of  June,  when  the  following  were  nominated  for  State 
officers;  For  Governor,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  "W.  C.  Depauw;  Congressman-at-large,  John  8. 
Williams,  M.  C.  Kerr;  Secretary  of  State,  Owen  W.  Eddy; 
Auditor  of  State,  John  B.  StoU,  etc.  There  was  also  a  State 
temperance  ticket  in  the  field.  The  election  took  place  on  the 
eighth  of  October,  1873.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  elected 
Governor,  and  M.  B.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  from  the  Democratic  ticket.  With  these  two 
important  exceptions,  the  Republicans  were  successful.  The 
State  legislature  for  1873  contained  twenty-seven  Kepublicans 
and  twenty-three  Democrats  in  the  senate,  and  fifty-four  Ke- 
publicans and  forty-six  Democrats  in  the  house,  giving  the 
Kepublicans  a  majority  on  joint  ballot  of  twelve. 

A  special  session  of  the  legislature  was  convened  at  the 
capital,  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1872,  at  which  con- 
siderable business  was  transacted.  O.  P.  Morton  was  re-elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  State  was  re-dis- 
tricted for  toth  legislative  and  congressional  representation. 
The  measure  re-districting  the  State  gave  great  dissatistaction 
to  the  Democratic  members.  Among  other  bills  passed,  was 
one  raising  the  Governor's  salary  to  eight  thousand  dollars  a 
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THE  regular  session  of  the  legislature  began  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  January,  1873,  and  soon  after  Governor 
Hendricks  was  inaugurated.  In  his  address  to  the  assembly 
he  said:  "The  laws  regulating  our  elections  require  your 
special  attention.  They  do  not  restrain  the  corrupt,  nor  pro- 
tect the  votes  of  the  people.  Our  elections  must  not  become 
a  reproach.  Their  result  must  express  the  will  of  the  people. 
Our  system  must  be  made  so  efficient  as  to  guarantee  purity 
in  tlie  conduct  and  management  of  the  elections,  and  also  to 
inspire  and  establish  public  confidence.  When  the  people 
know  that  a  political  result  has  been  fairly  brought  about,  all 
discontent  disappears.  They  cheerfully  acquiesce  and  yield 
entire  obedience  to  the  authority  thereby  established.  I  can. 
not  now  attempt  to  saggest  all  the  provisions  that  may  be 
essential  to  the  efficient  system,  but  without  the  following 
probably  no  system  will  prove  efficient:  1st.  A  fair  and  real 
representation,  upon  the  board  of  election  officers,  of  ali  polit- 
ical parties  having  candidates  to  be  voted  for.  2nd.  Voting 
places  so  numerous  and  the  precincts  so  small,  in  respect  to 
the  voting  population,  that  all  who  offer  to  vote  may  be 
known  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  by  the 
officers.  3rd.  A  reasonable  period  of  residence  in  the  election 
pi-ecinct  as  a  qualification  to  vote,  so  that  persons  may  not 
pretend  a  residenee  not  real,  in  fraud  of  the  law.  4th.  The 
exclusion  of  money  as  an  iniluence  and  power  from  elections. 
If,  in  the  contest  for  power,  money  shall  become  stronger  than 
the  people,  we  will  have  the  worst  government  possible.  It 
will  be  a  reproach  to  us  all  when  wealth  can  buy  what  tlie 
loftiest  talent  and  the  purest  virtue  cannot  attain." 
(26C) 
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The  Govenjor  also  made  some  excellent  suggeetione  on  rep- 
I'eBeiitation  i-eform  in  the  same  address  He  said;  "In  thie 
toiinectioii  I  ^v]bh  to  tall  attention  to  the  eubiect  ot  lepieben 
tatioii  lefoim,  ^^hn]l  during  the  last  ten  ^eaie  hi-- bieri  idxn 
cated  by  some  of  the  bet-i  minds  l^otl^  J"  Emope  aii<l   in   tJiib 


H.  A.  PEEl,,  J.C 
See  page  31. 

i-oiintrj,  and  is  now  undergoing  the  test  of  experience.  I 
desii-e  to  make  tJiis  tlie  inoi-e  emphatic,  because  in  this  State 
it  seems  yet  to  be  regai-ded  as  right  and  proper  for  the  majority 
to  deny  to  the  minority  even  fliat  representation  -wliich  an 
17 
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apportionment  based  upon  population  and  contiguity  of 
counties  would  give.  Representative  reform  rests  upon  the 
proposition  that  minorities  of  constituencies  should  huve  a 
representation  as  nearly  in  proportion  to  members  as  may  be 
practicable.  All  the  citizens  contribute  to  the  burdens  of 
government,  and  should  yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  it  is 
just,  equal  and  fair  that  all  should  be  represented," 

Among  the  important  acta  of  the  session  were  the  following: 
One  abolishing  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  dividing  the 
State  into  thirty -eight  judicial  districts  for  judicial  purposes; 
one  remodeling  the  divorce  laws;  one  amending  the  school 
laws,  and  one  regulating  the  sale  of  liquors. 

The  following  are  the  oniy  causes  upon  which  divorces  can 
be  granted  under  the  new  law:  1st.  Adultery.  2nd  Impo- 
tency,  existing  at  time  of  marriage.  3rd.  Abandonment  for 
two  years,  ith.  Cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  of  one  party 
by  the  other.  5tli.  Habitual  drunkenness  of  eitJier  party,  or 
the  failure  of  the  hushand  to  make  reasonable  provision  for 
the  family.  6th.  The  failure  of  the  husband  to  make  reason- 
able provision  for  the  family  for  a  period  of  two  years.  7th. 
The  conviction,  in  any  county,  of  either  party,  of  an  infamous 
crime. 

The  new  liquor  law  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  under  penalty  from  tea  dollara  to  fifty  dollars  fine, 
or  from  ten  to  thirty  days  imprisonment,  to  sell,  barter  or  give 
away  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  drank  on  the  premises,  with- 
out a  permit  from  the  county  commissioners,  and  even  when 
the  permit  is  so  procured,  the  law  is  definite  as  to  how  the 
traffic  shall  be  regulated,  and  is  very  stringent.  A  case  of 
violation  of  this  law  was  soon  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  test  its  validity,  and  it  was  sustained  in  all  points. 

There  was  a  very  enthusiastic  temperance  convention  held 
at  Indianapolis,  in  April,  1878,  at  which  a  long  list  of  stirring 
resolutions  were  adopted;  and,  in  one  way  and  another,  during 
the  fall  of  that  year  and  the  early  part  of  1874,  the  temperance 
question  was  agitated  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  it  had 
been  for  years  before.  The  "crusade"  prevailed  throughout 
Indiana,  as  well  as  in  other  States,  but,  unfortunately,  at  the 
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election,  in  1874,  the  temperance  projects  were  defeated,  and 
it  is  probable  tbat  the  present  liquor  law  will  be  repealed,  and 
a  regular  license  system  adopted.  This  idea  was  embodied  in 
the  Democratic  platform,  and  having  been  sneeesaful,  the 
Democracj  will  probably  inaugurate  the  license  eystem  again 

Tlie  total  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1873  were 
$i,300,658.02.  The  disbursements  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$4,115,457,55,  and  there  was  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
the  year  of  $185,175.47. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Agriculture 
was  held  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  187S; 
about  two  hundred  delegates  were  present,  representing 
twenty-five  States.  The  proceedings  of  this  body  were  very 
intffl.'eBting  to  the  public  and  beneiicial  to  the  cause  of  hus- 
bandry. The  committee  on  transportation  subjoitted  a  very 
lengthy  report,  which  called  forth  considerable  remark. 

We  should  also  mention  that  at  the  present  time  thei'e  is  a 
legislative  measure  on  foot  to  erect  a  magnificent  new  State 
capitol,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  legislature  of  1875  will 
take  active  steps  in  the  matter.  Plans  are  already  on  exhibi- 
tion by  leading  architects,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
tliat  the  work  of  erecting  a  new  State  capitol  will  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

At  the  election  in  October,  1874,  the  Democrats  carried  the 
State,  by  a  fair  majority,  and  now  have  a  small  majority  on  a 
joint  ballot  in  the  legislature  of  1875.  The  terra  of  the  prra- 
ent  Governor,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  will  not  expire  until 
January,  1877. 


CHAPTER    XXXri. 


-GEBKKAL    FJi. 


THE  schools  and  school  laws  of  Indiana  existing  previous 
to  1853  are  suflciently  noticed  in  the  local  history  of  each 
county  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  ■   It  will  be  expedient 
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in  this  place  to  treat  only  of  the  law  to  provide  foi'  a  uniform 
eystem  of  common  schools,  adopted  in  1852 ;  its  several 
amendments  and  the  benelieient  reeolts  that  have  been  attained 
through  its  snccesafu]  operation.  These  are,  justly,  the  pride 
and  boast  of  the  people. 

Although  this  law  was  passed  in  1852,  it  did  not  become 
practically  operative  until  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1853, 
when  the  township  trustees  for  school  purposes  were  elected 
in  the  several  townships  of  the  State.  This  law  committed  to 
the  township  trustees  the  charge  of  all  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  township.  It  gave  them  the  control  and  disbursement 
of  all  the  school  funds;  it  left  with  them  to  determine  the 
number  and  location  of  all  the  school-houses  necessai-y  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  township;  it  left  to 
them  the  making  of  aU  contracts  for  building,  repairing  and 
furnishing  school-houses;  the  purchasing  of  fuel;  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers,  and,  lastly,  they  were  to  determine  the  time 
of  commencing  and  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Bchools. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  law,  it  met  with  con- 
aiderable  opposition  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  was  claimed 
that  it  wonld  not  be  possible  to  select  men  in  all  the  town- 
ships of  the  State  capable  of  discharging  properly  the  various 
duties  i-equired  of  township  trustees;  and,  that  in  many  in- 
stances, the  summary  and  discretionary  powers  with  which 
they  were  to  be  clothed,  would  be  injudiciously  exercised. 
This  opposition,  however,  resulted  only  in  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  law,  tor  through  it  the  people  of  the  State  were 
awakened  to  the  great  importance  of  electing  the  ablest  and 
best  men  to  the  office  —  a  commendable  practice  to  which  they 
still  earnestly  adhere.  With  hardly  a  single  exception  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  they  have  placed  in  these  positions  of 
usefulness  and  power  of  their  township  theii'  most  intelligent 
and  efficient  men.  Hardly  a  single  year  elapsed  when  the 
friends  of  the  new  system  saw  that  there  was  no  cause  longer 
to  fear  for  its  success  through  the  want  of  capacity  or  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  trustees. 

The  trustees,  on  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  office,  wert 
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in  nearly  all  cases,  greatly  embarraBsed  by  the  general  want 
of  correct  informatioD  among  the  people  concerning  tliis  new 
system  of  pnblic  instruction.  The  law,  in  aU  points,  was 
radically  new,  providing  for  a  system  wholly  different  from 
any  to  which  the  people  had  ever  been  accustomed.  Few  of 
the  trustees,  and  still  fewer  of  the  people,  had  ever  read,  much 
less  studied  the  law,  hence  they  were  unable  to  operate  prop- 
erly under  it.  To  remove  these  difficulties  a  pamphlet  of 
xipwards  of  sixty  pages,  embracing  the  law,  with  its  amend- 
ments and  copious  notes,  explanations,  instructions  and  forms 
of  proceedings,  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.  A  large  edition  was  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  several  townships  of  the  State,  so  that  any 
person,  by  simply  calling  on  any  of  the  county  oiBcials,  would 
receive  a  copy  without  charge.  By  thiff  means  all  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  whole  system. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  to  establish 
and  conveniently  locate  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  their  township.  In  referring 
to  this  matter  in  his  annual  report  of  1853,  Hon.  "W.  0.  Lar- 
rabee,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  made  these 
remarks:  "  But  the  soltool-hoitses,  where  are  they?  and  what 
are  they?  In  some  townships  there  is  not  a  single  school- 
house  of  any  kind  to  be  found.  In  other  townships  there  are 
a  few  old,  leaky,  dilapidated  log  cabins,  wholly  unfit  for  use 
even  in  summer,  and  in  winter  worse  than  nothing.  *  *  * 
Before  the  people  can  be  tolerably  accommodated  with  schools 
there  must  be  erected  in  this  State  at  least  three  thousand  five 
hundred  school  houses." 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  township  system,  school 
houses  were  erected  by  single  districts,  but  under  this  law 
districts  were  abolished,  district  lines  obliterated,  and  houses 
previously  built  by  districts  became  the  property  of  the  town- 
ship, and  all  new  houses  were  to  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
township,  by  an  appropriation  of  township  funds,  by  the 
trustees. 

By  a  general  law,  enacted  in  conformity  to  the  constitution 
of  1852,  each  and  et-ery  township  in  the  State  was  made  a 
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muiiicipa]  corporation,  with  eiicli  powers  and  liabilities  a6,  hy 
common  usage,  belong  to  Buck  coj-poratione.  Every  voter  in 
the  township  wae  made  a  member  of  the  corporation.  The 
business  of  the  corporation  was  managed  directly  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  voters,  in  regular  or  special  township  meetings,  or 
by  persons  chosen  by  the  people,  as  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion, called  township  trustees.  Among  the  inherent  and 
necessary  powers  of  such  corporations,  stood  first  and  most 
important,  that  of  raising,  by  taxation  on  the  property  and 
polls  of  the  township,  an  amount  of  funds  sufficient  to  defray 
all  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  corporation. 

The  most  important  interest  of  the  township  was  that  of 
educating  the  children  —  common  scliools.  Under  the  new 
township  system,  as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  1853, 
the  authority  to  levy  taxes,  to  build  school  houses  and  to  carry 
on  all  parts  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  might  have 
been  constitutionally  exercised  either  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  corporation,  tliat  is,  by  the  voters  of  the 
township,  or  by  officers .  elected  by  the  voters,  but  no  power 
was  given  to  the  township  trustees  to  levy  this  tax  without  the 
consent  of  the  voters  of  the  township.  This  phase  of  the  law, 
aiithorizing  the  vote  of  the  township  on  a  special  tax  was 
questioned,  and  gave  rise,  at  first,  to  some  impediment  to  the 
success  of  the  system.  Tax-payers  who  were  opposed  to  the 
special  township  tax,  refiised  to  pay  the  assessment,  thereby  not 
only  retarding  the  progress  of  scliools,  but  causing  an  unusual 
delinquency  in  the  collection  of  taxes  for  general  purposes. 
Contracts  for  building  school  houses  were  thrown  up,  houses 
half  finished  were  abandoned,  and  all  operations  were  sus- 
pended in  several  townships. 

In  some  townships  a  rumor  was  circulated  by  the  enemies 
of  the  law,  that  the  entire  school  law,  trom  beginning  to  end, 
had  been  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  unconstitutional  and 
void.  Believing  this,  the  township  trustees  actually  dismissed 
all  their  schools,  and  even  considered  themselves  summarily 
deposed  from  office.  In  reference  to  this  state  of  things,  Hon. 
W.  C.  Larrabee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  spoke 
OB  follows  in  hie  report  to  the  Governor,  in  1853:     "  As  soon 
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as  information  of  tlieee  faote  was  received  at  this  office,  etibits 
were  made,  by  private  correspondence  and  by  circulars,  to 
correct  public  opinion  and  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency 
of  the  whole  system.     It  is  hoped  tliat  the  real  fiicts  are  now 


B.  0.  HOBBS,  ESQ. 
See  pagt  31. 

known  and  appreciated,  and  before  any  moro  serious  evil  shall 
arise,  we  hope  for  a  decision  to  settle  the  whole  question." 

"While  the  voting  of  special  taxes  was  doubted  on  a  consti- 
tntional  point,  it  became  apparent  that  it  was  weak  m  a  prac- 
ticable point.      The  existence  of   this  provision  m  the  law 
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greatly  retarded  the  organization  and  impaired  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  In  many  townships  the  trustees,  on  exploring 
their  territory,  fonnd  few  or  no  school  houses  fit  to  be  occu- 
pied. They  proposed  a  township  tax  for  the  erection  ol 
honses,  but  the  proposition  was  voted  down.  They  renewed 
the  proposition  at  siibscqnent  meetings,  bnt  it  was  again  and 
again  voted  down.  Under  these  circnmstanees,  the  first  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  township  system  was  not  a  very  shg 
cessfnl  one. 

Another  impediment  to  popular  education,  in  1853-4,  was 
the  great  deficiency  in  number  and  c[uaIifleation8  of  teachers. 
In  some  townships  teachers  of  no  grade  could  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  supplj'  tlie  schools.  But  few  of  the 
persons  oifering  themselves  for  examination  could  pass  accord- 
ing to  law. 

The  scarcity  of  well  qualified  teachers  was  well  understood 
by  those  wio  framed  the  School  Law  of  1862,  By  that  law 
the  Superintendent  was  required  to  appoint  deputies  in  each 
county  to  examine  all  applicants  for  license  to  teach,  and  to 
license  them,  if  fonnd  qualified,  for  one  or  two  years.  The 
law,  however,  erected  no  specific  standard  of  qualification.  It 
left  to  the  examiner  the  right  of  determining,  at  his  discretion, 
the  amount  and  variety  of  knowledge  the  applicant  siiouJd 
exliibit  ill  order  to  entitle  him  to  a  license.  The  examine)-  in 
each  case  took  into  consideration  any  peculiar  circumstances 
that  might  exist  in  the  county  or  township  in  which  the 
teaclier  was  to  be  employed.  In  some  counties  and  in  some 
townships,  where  sdiools  were  few  and  teachers  scarce,  and 
the  children  few,  young  and  backward,  it  was  found  expedient 
to  employ  persons  to  teach  who  were  by  no  means  qualified  to 
take  charge  of  schools  in  advanced  towns. 

But  in  this  respect  the  School  Law  was  changed  in  1853. 
The  authority  to  appoint  examinei's.  by  the  amendment,  was 
transferred  from  the  Superintendent  to  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, and  a  standard  of  qualification  was  erected.  The 
committee  on  education  who  prepared  the  amendatory  law, 
while  erecting  a  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers,  at  which 
all  persons  proposing  to  teach  should  aim,  at  the  same  time 
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made  provision  to  meet  the  emergencieB  existing  at  that  time, 
and  authorized  a  temporary  license,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
examiners,  to  persona  who  might  not  be  able  to  pass  a  rigid 
examination  in  all  the  branches  constituting  the  standard. 

The  common  school  fund  available  in  1854,  consisted  of  the 
Congressional  Township  fund,  the  surplus  Eevenue  fund,  the 
Sahne  fund,  the  Bank  tax  fund,  and  miscellaneous  funds, 
amounting  in  all  to  two  million  four  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  This  amount  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  a  very  great  extent  from  many  sources. 
The  common  school  fund  was  intrusted  to  the  several  counties 
of  the  State,  which  were  held  responsible  lor  the  preservation 
thereof,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  thereon. 
The  I'und  was  managed  by  the  Auditors  and  Treasui-ers  of  the 
several  counties,  for  which  these  officers  were  allowed  one- 
tenth  the  income.  It  was  loaned  out  to  citizens  of  the  county, 
in  sums  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  on  real  estate 
security. 

Under  this  phase  of  the  school  law  the  common  school  fund 
was  consohdated  and  the  proceeds  equally  distributed  each 
year  to  all  the  townships,  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  therein.  This  part  of 
the  law  met  with  gi-eat  opposition  in  1854. 

In  reference  to  the  township  libraries,  which  were  organized 
in  1855,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1864, 
says;  "  Much  time  and  labor,  and  thought,  have  been  devoted 
to  the  selection  of  books  to  form  the  libraries.  *  *  *  We 
have  made  copious  selections  of  historical  works,  deeming  the 
reading  of  such  books  both  interesting  and  useful." 

Caleb  Mills  entered  upon  his  term  of  office  as  Snperinten- 
aent  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  close  of  the  yeai'  1854.  In 
his  report,  presented  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1855,  he 
says:  "  It  is  distressing  to  know  that  many  localities  can  have 
no  schools,  because  instructors  cannot  be  obtained;  and  it  is 
but  little  mitigation  of  our  grief  to  be  assured  by  county 
examiners,  that  more  than  half  the  license  could  not  be 
legally  authorized  to  teach  if  a  rigid  construction  of  the  stat- 
ute on  this  point  should  be  pressed."     The  Superintendent,  in 
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this  report,  called  loudlj  for  some  means  by  which  teachers 
could  be  qualified  for  the  important  dutiea  of  conducting  the 
schools. 

In  regard  to  the  township  libraries,  which  had  previously 
been  established  under  the  new  law,  Mr.  Mills  remarked: 
"There  is  a  peculiar  felicity  in  this  provision  of  the  system 
inasmuch  as  it  will  prove,  in  no  slight  degree,  especially  in 
the  rural  portions  of  the  commonwealth,  an  important  substi- 
tute for  the  living  teacher,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  a  school 
of  uninteiTopted  session.  These  volumes  will  be  like  gushing 
fountains  to  minds  thirsting  for  knowledge.  They  will  fnrnish 
to  our  youth,  and  adults  of  every  age  and  pursuit,  intellectual 
nutriment  and  mental  stimulus.  The  wearied  apprentice,  the 
tired  plougbboy,  the  exhausted  clerk,  and  the  secluded  domes- 
tie,  will  find  in  them  encouragement  and  solace  under  all 
their  toils,  privations  and  discouragements."  And  again,  in 
the  same  report,  in  relation  to  school  buildings,  he  says: 
"  Among  the  pleasing  signs  of  progress  in  educational  mat 
ters,  may  be  named  the  tasteful  and  commodious  school  strue- 
tnres  that  have  been  erected,  or  are  now  in  the  process  of 
erection  in  various  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  They  have 
risen  in  all  their  beauty  and  symmetry  of  proportion,  not  only 
in  the  towns,  but  they  have  gone  up  in  some  of  the  rural  por- 
tions of  the  State. 

During  Mr.  Mills'  term  the  pubhc  schools  were  blessed 
with  singular  progress;  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
graded  schools,  but  these  met  with  much  legal  opposition,  but 
wej'e,  as  we  shall  see,  eventually  successful.  The  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  organized  with  promises  of  success,  and 
the  number  and  efficiency  of  teachers  were  on  the  increase. 

W.  C.  Larrabee  succeeded  Mr.  Mills  as  Superintendent,  and 
during  his  term  the  school  law  was  subjected  to  severe  legal 
criticism,  but  some  general  progi-ess  was  made.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  L.  Rugg,  who,  in  his  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  1860,  informs  ua  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  7,233 
school  districts  within  the  State;  6,475  primary  schools  and 
73  high  schools.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  school 
was  forty-one.     During  the  same  year  there  were  6,766  teach. 
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erB  employed  in  tlie  primary  8clioola,  of  wMch  number  5,294 
were  males  and  1,359  females;  sixty-two  male  and  fifty-one 
female  teachers  were  employed  in  the  high  schools.  The 
average  compensation  of  male  teachers  was  one  dollar  and 
thirteen  cents  per  day,  and  of  female  teachers  eighty-six  centa 
per  day. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OP  1860. 

Whole  No.  of  diildreii  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  512,478 

Increase  since  previoiiB  enumeration 17,449 

Males 268,394 

Females 244,074 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 7,309 

Increase  within  the  year 463 

No.  primarj'  schools  taught  within  the  year 6,938 

Increase  within  the  year  .... 463 

No.  of  high  schools 78 

Increase  within  the  year 5 

Ko.  pupils  attending  primary  schools  within  the  year,  297,882 

Increase  within  the  year 71,509 

No.  attending  high  schools 5,991 

Increase  within  the  year 849 

Average  attendance  at  each  primary  school 31 

Average  attendance  at  each  high  scliool 102 

Male  teachers  employed  in  primary  schools 5,614 

Increase  within  tlie  year , . ,  , 320 

Female  teachers  employed  in  primary  schools 1,611 

Increase  within  the  year 252 

Male  teachers  employed  in  high  school 77 

Increase  within  the  year 15 

Female  teachers  employed  in  high  school 55 

Increase  within  the  year 4 

Sehool  houses  erected  within  the  year 750 

Inerc^e  over  the  previous  year 84 

Value  of  school  houses  erected  within  the  year $324,276 

No,  of  TolumeB  in  township  libraries 221,523 

No.  of  select  schools 694 

No,  of  pupils  attending  select  schools 11^05 
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Mr.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  his  report  in  1868,  said: 

"The  General  Assembly,  in  1865,  incorporated  into  our 
flchool  law  a  provision  requiring  that  '  The  Bible  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State.'  Thej  spoke 
nobly  for  their  heads  and  hearts.  A  sovereign  State  has  given 
its  insignia  for  the  Divine  Law.  It  marks  the  progress  of 
Christian  civilization,  and  indicates  that  toleration  and  mutual 
confidence  have  taken  the  place  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  It 
shows  that  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools  of  our  State 
have  reached  that  standard  which  indicates  large  and  liberaJ 
views;  that  they  are  guarded  by  prudence,  and  guided  by  that 
Christian  patriotism  which  seeks  to  incnleate  those  cardinal 
and  catholic  principles  which  teach  obedience  to  G-od  and  duty 
to  man.  The  Bible  is  the  universal  law-book  of  the  world, 
and  was  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  with  the  injunction  that 
it  should  be  taught  diligently  to  the  children." 

And,  in  1870,  the  same  gentleman  ti-nthfuUy  said:  "Onr 
State  has  a  great  future  hefore  it.  *  *  *  Industry 
and  thrift  are  rapidly  advancing  the  happiness  and  raatenal 
wealth  of  tlie  State.  But  for  lasting  success  the  interest  of 
the  capitalist  and  laborer  must  be  blended.  The  laborer  is 
contented  only  when  he  sees  a  pleasing  future  for  his  children. 
The  fi-ee  schools  of  the  State  afford  this  guarantee.  They  are 
alike  the  friends  to  both  capital  and  labor," 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

BDCJOATIONAl PRESENT    FAOILITJBa. 

IK  the  previous  chapter  we  have  traced  the  common  school 
system  of  Indiana  from  its  first  organization  down  to 
1870.  By  the  statistics  and  suggestions  contained  in  that 
chapt^  it  may  be  seen  that  the  system  has  been  a  complete 
It  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  of  thio  eliapter 
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to  contemplate  the  preeent  advanced  condition  ol  tlie  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  State.  In  speaking  of  the  liistoiy  of  the 
common  schools  of  Indiana,  the  late  lamented  Milton  B.  Hop- 
kins, tlien  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report 
of  1872,  said:  "The  fountain  of  knowledge   and  lean^ing  liae 


See  page  31, 


been  nnfeealod  alike  for  all.  The  children  ot  the  pool  md  the 
Opulent  have  sat  down  togethei-  at  this  fountain  The  contest 
in  reference  to  the  fundamental  principle  that  he  it  the  basis 
of  the  system  has  ceased.     Tlie  enemies  ot  fiee  schools  have 
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either  been  converted  or  have  sunk  away  in  sullen  silence. 
The  friends  of  this  pi-ecioue  cause  can  now  afford  to  seize  upon 
a  moment's  leisure,  and  review  as  a  matter  of  hiatory,  the 
.irigin,  conflicts,  strugfrles,  reverses  and  triumphs  of  the  great 
cause  ot"  popular  schools."     He  continued:  * 

ORIGIN    OF   FEEE   SCHOOLS. 

"  In  the  year  1526  Martin  Luther  propounded  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  the  following  proposition:  'Government  as  the 
natural  guardian  of  all  the  young  has  the  right  to  compel  the 
people  to  support  schools.'  This  proposition  he  argued  thus- 
'  What  is  necessajy  to  the  well-being  of  a  State,  (and  he  might 
have  added  to  its  existence,)  should  be  supported  by  those 
who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  State.  !Now  nothing  is  more 
necessary  than  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us 
and  bear  rule.'  Luther's  proposition  struck  the  mind  of  the 
Elector  with  all  the  force  of  an  axiom,  and  just  one  year 
thereafter  he  invited  the  great  reformer  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
tree  schools,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  little  Saxony.  This 
Luther  did,  and  in  the  year  1537  he  produced  with  his  own 
hand  what  is  known  as  the  Saxon  Free  School  System. 

"  This  inaugurated  the  era  of  public  free  schools  supported 
by  the  State.  Hitherto  the  work  of  education  had  been  car- 
ried on  exclusively  by  the  church  and  educational  corporations. 
Tliese  edncated  the  few,  but  left  the  many  untouched.  The 
result  was  the  few  did  the  thinking;  the  many  the  serving. 
Luther's  plan  opened  the  door  alike  to  all.  The  contest  thus 
begun  in  Germany  continued  there  for  several  centuries  with 
varied  fortune.  After  Luther's  death  other  friends  of  popular 
schools  bore  the  ark  of  the  sacred  cause  on  their  shoulders. 
One  by  one  the  German  States  adopted,  in  substance,  Saxony's 
system.  The  light  of  their  example  shot  across  the  sea  and 
lell  upon  Scotland,  and  the  eloquent  John  Knox  was  hoard  in 
successful  advocacy  of  popular  schools  in  his  own  country. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  candor,  however,  to  confess  that  there  was 

•  As  the  State  haa  lost  an  efficient  laborer  in  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  we  make  a  liberal  extract  from  his  able  report 
of  1872,  which  our  readers  will  Bot  fail  to  appreciate. 
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one  nnfortiinate  feature  connected  with  tliese  systems.  An 
nnholy  alliance  had  been  formed  between  the  State  and  the 
church;  and  while  the  State  was  asked  to  provide  tlie  revenue 
for  the  education  of  all  the  children,  the  church  dropped  upon 
her  knees  and  asked  permission  to  execute  the  system.  The 
privilege  was  granted,  and  hence  the  schools  of  those  times 
partook  largely  of  the  ecclesiastical.  The  pore  waters  of 
science  and  literature  were  muddied  with  the  sediment  of  a 
dogmatic  and  speculative  theology.  The  prevailing  desire  was 
to  make,  not  the  intelligent  thinking  man  or  woman,  but  a 
blind  devotee  to  the  church.  For  the  inie  model  of  a  free 
school  we  have  to  look  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  the 
contest  lies  between  Massachusette  and  Hartford,  in  Connecti- 
cut. As  early  as  in  1647  Massachusetts  made  it  obligatory 
upon  tlie  inhabitants  of  eveiy  township  of  fifty  householders 
to  provide  tor  the  education  of  all;  but  the  town  of  Hartford, 
six  years  before,  in  1641,  had  established  a  town  school,  sup- 
ported from  the  public  treasury  of  the  city.  The  crown  of 
this  honor,  therefoi'e,  must  be  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  city 
of  Hartford.  Other  New  England  States  early  fell  into  line, 
and  by  the  time  we  reach  the  Revolutionary  era  free  public 
schools  are  fixtures  in  all  those  States.  Luther's  proposition 
that  it  is  the  right  of  government  as  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  young  to  compel  the  people  to  support  schools  by  taxation, 
had  been  a  steady  and  growing  principle  with  these  colonies 
from  tlieir  earliest  settlement.  To  this  same  principle  and  to 
that  same  Eevolutionary  period  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  free  schools  in  Indiana. 

"In  the  year  1780,  Congress,  realizing  what  must  be  the 
barren  condition  of  the  national  treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  commenced  prospecting  for  some  fruitful  source  of  reve- 
nua  And  to  whom  could  the  people's  representative  look  but 
to  the  States  themselves.  They  possessed  no  divine  wand  by 
the  touch  of  which  all  turns  to  gold.  Virginia,  standing  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  her  patriotic  bosom  bare  to  the  leaden 
storm ;  her  giant  arm  uplifted  to  give  a  powerfid  blow  for  inde- 
pendence, was  the  owner  of  large  possessions  lying  north  of 
the  Ohio,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  stretdiing  north  to 
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Lake  Superior,  a  territory  oiit  of  wJiieli  liave  since  been  carved 
five  great  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Micliigan  and  Wis- 
conein,  containing  an  area  of  239,622  square  miles,  153,294,080 
acres  of  land,  and  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  fifty 
millions  of  souls. 

"  Congress  ventured  to  hint  to  Virginia  that  a  present  of 
these  lands  foi'  the  beneflfc  of  the  entire  family  of  Sfates  would 
be  very  acceptable.  A  bint  was  all  the  patriotic  heart  of  Vir- 
ginia then  needed,  and  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1784,  tlirough 
her  delegates  in  Oongi-ess,  Thomas  J"effereon,  Samuel  Hardy, 
Arthur  Lee  and  James  Monroe,  she  made  the  solemn,  patri- 
otic and  valuable  conveyance. 

"  Does  history  afford  another  instance  of  patiiotism  like 
this,  a  civil  State  ceding  away,  in  fee  simple,  so  vast  an  area 
of  the  richest  country  on  earth,  without  one  dollar  in  compen- 
sation ?  Virginia  may  have  committed  en'oi's  since,  but  when 
T  remember  that  from  her  the  people  of  Indiana  have  their 
homes  and  firesides,  I  feel  like  spreading  the  cloak  of  universal 
amnesty  upon  my  sbouldeis,  walking  backward,  and  covering 
up  those  errors. 

"  !Next,  the  surveyor,  with  chain  and  compass,  passed  over 
this  beautiful  land,  and  marked  it  off  into  squares  of  six  miles 
each,  called  congressional  townships,  and  these  again  were 
divided  into  smaller  squares  of  one  mile  each,  called  sections, 
making  thirty-six  sections  in  each  township.  These  were 
numbered,  commencing  with  the  section  in  the  north-east  cor- 
ner, counting  westward  and  eaetwai-d,  as  a  boy  plows  rows  of 
corn,  the  sixteentli  falling  near  the  centre.  In  1787  a  terri- 
torial government  was  established  over  this  country,  and  in 
the  tbi]'d  article  of  the  oi-dinanee  of  1787,  the  Congress 
declared  that '  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  essen- 
tial to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.'  This 
was  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  planted  by  patriotic  hands. 
which  has  gi-own  into  our  great  educational  tree. 

"  On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1816,  Congress  invited  Indi- 
ana to  meet  in  convention,  adopt  a  constitution,  and  take  her 
position  among  the  family  of  republican  States,  tendering  for 
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her  free  acceptance  or  rejection  the  following  jii-oposition: 
'That  the  section  numbered  sixteen,  in  every  townsliip,  and, 
when  each  section  has  been  sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of,  other 
lands,  equivalent  thereto,  and  most  contiguous  to  the  same, 
shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  for  the 
use  of  schools.'  Indiana  'chose  the  good  part  that,  shall 
never  be  taken  from  her,'  and  thus  fell  heir  to  about  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  thousand  acres  of  land.  This  became 
the  comer  stone  of  our  system  of  free  public  schools," 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  gloriona  system  of  popular  schools  in  Indiana.  First, 
then,  as  to  the  means  of  suppoi-t.  And  just  liere  we  strike  the 
great  key  note  that  makes  the  heart  of  every  Indianian  bound 
with  patriotism.     Indiana  has  a  larger  school  fctkd,  by  two 

MILLIONS  of  dollars,  THAN    ANY    OTHER    StATK    IN    THK    UnION. 

The  following  was,  in  1872,  the  Indiana 
common  school  i-'und; 

Non-negotiable  bonds $3,591,316  IS 

Common  school  fund 1,669,824  50 

Sinking  fund,  at  8  per  cent 569,139  94 

Oongi-eseional  township  fund 2,281,076  69 

Vahie  of  unsold  congressional  township  Jands. ,  94,245  00 

Saline   fund 5,727  66 

Bank  tax  fund 1,744  94 

Escheated  estates 37,866  55 

Sinking  fund,  last  distribution 67,067  72 

Sinking  fund,  undistributed 100,165  92 

Swamp  land  fund 42,418  40 

Total $8,487,593  47 

Tliese  items  ai'e  all  embedded  in  the  constitution,  and  form 
tlie  principal  of  the  common  school  fund,  a  perpetual  fund 
which  may  be  increased  but  never  diminished.  Let  us  com- 
pare tliis  fund  with  the  school  fund  of  the  other  leading 
States  in  the  Union: 

Indiana, S8,437,593  47 

Ai'kiiiii^iir- 2.000,000  OO 
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Coimeotieut 2,809,770  70 

Florida 216,335  80 

Illinois 6,848,538  82 

Iowa 4,274,581  98 

Kansas 750,000  00 

Kentucky 1,400,270  01 

Maine 289,991  58 

Maesachnsette 2,210,864  09 

Michigan 2,500,214  91    . 

Minneaota 2,471,199  31 

MisBouri 2,525,252  52 

Nevada     29,2tl3  80 

New  Hampshire 336,745  45 

New  Jersey 556,483  50 

New  York 2,880,017  01 

North  OaroKna 968,242  43 

Ohio 6,614,816  50 

Rhode  Island 412,685  00 

West  Virginia 316,761  06 

Wisconsin 2,237,414  37 

We  may  add  to  tliii>  that  the  common  school  fund  of  Iiidi- 
ana  is  still  increasing. 

The  next  grand  feature  of  the  educational  facilities  of  Indi- 
ana  is  her  numerous  and  commodious  school  hoiisee.  The 
school  house  is  the  unerring  sign  of  civilization;  there  is  no 
better  exponent  of  the  educational  progress  of  a  people  than 
the  number  and  kind  of  their  school  houses. 

Two  provisions  have  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana 
for  the  erection  of  these.  The  first  authorizes  the  school 
trustees  of  lLq  townships,  incorporated  towns  and  cities,  to 
levy  a  special  tax  in  their  respective  corporations,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-live  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollai's'  worth  of 
taxable  property,  and  fifty  cents  on  each  poll  in  any  ono  year; 
the  second  authorizes  the  trustees  of  incorporated  towns,  and 
the  city  councils  of  incorpoi'ated  cities  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

1  Tiider  the  operations  of  these  two  provisions  of  the  law, 
3clnioi   houses   have   sprung   up   in   all   parts   of   the  State. 
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Wherever  the  traveler  passes  through  the  rural  districts,  the 
neat  frame  or  substantial  brick  greets  him  with  a  smile  of 
cheerfulness,  and  as  he  enters  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State 
they  arise  before  him  in  commanding  proportions.  Among 
the  cities  a  commendable  spirit  of  rivalry  is  at  ■work.  The 
following  statement  will  show  the  progress  in  the  number  and 
cost  of  the  school  houses  for  each  of  the  last  nine  years  pre 
ceding  1875: 


Year. 

Stone, 

Brick. 

Frame. 

L«g. 

Total. 

Total  Tal  nation. 

1865 

65 

440 

6770 

1128 

7403 

t3,827,173  00 

1866 

78 

506 

6146 

1096 

8231 

4,515,734  00 

1867 

71 

554 

6672 

1063 

8360 

5,078,356  00 

1868 

74 

593 

6906 

831 

8403 

5,828,501  00 

1869 

76 

655 

7207 

723 

8661 

6,577,258  33 

18T0 

83 

735 

7436 

583 

8837 

7,382,639  30 

1871 

136 

834 

7617 

613 

8989 

7,381,839  73 

1873 

88 

877 

7686 

547 

9080 

9,199,480  15 

1878 

1874 

12,000,000  00 

The  more  recent  amendments  Of  the  school  law  provides  for 
County  Superintendents,  and  for  a  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers. 

Having  observed  some  of  the  general  features  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  Indiana,  we  would  naturally  turn  to  notice 
the  universities,  colleges,  normal  and  high  schools,  and  other 
special  educational  agencies.  A  full  history  and  description  of 
these  being  included  in  the  history  of  the  town  or  city  la 
which  they  are  located,  and  presented  in  another  part  of  flii* 
volume,  renders  supei-fluoiis  any  mention  of  them  in  tniB  con- 
nection. Readers  are  referred  to  the  contents  and  indexes  to 
find  special  features  desired.  The  following  table,  however, 
will  show  the  number  and  class  of  special  educational  institu 
tions  that  are  noticed  at  length  elsewhere; 
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Connected  with  the  educational  institutione  of  the  State  are 
the  libraries,  prominent  among  which  are  the  "  townRhip 
iibrariee,"  or  common  school  libraries.  In  our  table  which 
followe,  giving  the  statistics  of  libraries  in  the  State,  we  have 
classed  the  "  township  libraries,"  aa  school  libraries.  These 
were  eetabhshed  under  the  school  law  of  1862.  By  this  law 
each  township  in  the  State — nearly  one  thousand^was  sup- 
plied with  a  very  complete  library.  Tiie  selection  of  books 
for  each  of  these  libraries  contemplates  the  literary  wants  of 
all  (dasses,  youth  and  adult,  and  is  intended  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  every  calling  and  pursuit  of  life.  The  merchant  and 
the  fermer,  the  mechanic  and  the  physician,  the  lawyer  and 
the  preacher,  all  find  something  to  amuse,  entertain  and 
instruct  in  these  collections.  These  libraries  furnish  rich 
materials  for  the  discipline  of  the  mental  and  the  culture  of 
the  moral  jjowers.  They  are  well  calculated  to  refine  the 
taste,  chasten  yet  gratify  the  imagination,  inculcate  virtue, 
rebuke  vice,  foster  temperance,  strengthen  patriotism,  encour- 
age enterprise,  confirm  and  establish  whatever  is  lovely  and  of 
good  report  in  character  and  praiseworthy  in  action.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that,  witli  these  splendid  libraries,  added  to  the 
other  superior  educational  facilities  of  the  State  the  people  of 
Indiana  have  already  attained  a  high  standard  of  literary, 
moral  and  religious  culture: 


STATISTICS    OF    LIBKAKIES   FROM    1850   TO    1870. 


1870. 

'  ■  1860. 

1850. 

Kinds  ,ma  olassoB. 

mo. 

volume.. 

NO. 

Voli.m.^, 

No 

Vol*. 

All  classes  public  and  privatp 
LibraricB  other  than  pru  ate 

5  801 

1 
70 

n 

1000 

1076 

87 

30 

3988 

1,135,653 
647,8M 
16,147 
47,1G4 
10,808 
833,391 
304;639 

497^659 

1,133 

841 

1 

407,003 
198,4»0 
13,000 

151 

68,403 
46,338 

Town  city  etc 

School  college  etc 
Sabbath  school 
Church 

534 

347 

1 

303,916 

65,450 

200 

7 
85 
1 

10,500 

11,365 

400 

Private 
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"Knowledge  is  power,"  because  wherever  education  prevails 
there  will  always  be  found  a  high  moral  and  religious  cultura 
In  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  sta- 
tistical table,  if  compared  with  a  similar  showing  of  otlier 
States,  there  ai-e  a  larger  number  of  churehes,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union  with  but 
a  single  exception— that  of  Maseachusetts.  Tlio  largest 
religious  denomination  in  the  State  is  that  of  the  Methodists, 
which  has  a  membership  of  considerably  more  than  double 
that  of  any  other  religious  society.  The  Methodists  have  one 
thousand  six  hundred  churches  in  the  State  at  this  writing,  as 
shown  by  the  returns  of  the  compilers  of  this  work,  which 
gives  them  an  increase  of  over  two  hundred  churches  in  four 
years,  or  fifty  churches  a  year.  Ey  referring  to  the  following 
table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  has  been  above  tliis  ratio 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  value  of  Methodist  church 
property  in  the  State  in  1874  was  nearly  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
church  society  in  the  State. 

Next  to  the  Metliodists,  in  point  of  numbers  and  wealth, 
are  the  Baptists;  third  in  order,  in  this  regard,  are  tlie  Chria- 
tians;  and  fourth,  the  Eoman  Catholics.  The  following  table 
will  be  interesting; 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BBNEVOLENT  IKSTITtJTIONS, 

THERE  ia  ao  State  in  the  Union,  not  even  Old  Massaciin- 
setts,  which  can  boast  a  better  or  more  humane  system 
of  benevolent  institutions.  Indiana  has  ever  been  mindful  of 
the  poor,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  friendless,  the 
orphan,  and  the  fallen.  All  have  their  institutions.  These 
have  ever  been  well  supported  by  charitable  donations  from 
individuals,  and  by  liberal  appropriations  from  the  State. 

The  Benevolent  Society  of  Indianapolis  was  organized  in 
1843.  This  organization  was  a  pioneer  benevolent  institution, 
and,  although  at  first  its  field  of  work  was  small,  it  has  grown 
into  great  aaefnlness,  and  has  now  a  long  history  of  good  deeds. 

During  the  session  of  18i2-3,  the  legislature  adopted  mea- 
sares  providing  for  a  State  Hospital  for  the  Insana  "As 
early  as  183&,"  says  Mr,  "Halloway's  Indianapolis,"  "atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  subject,  but  the  State  was  in  no 
very  good  condition  to  undertake  new  enterprises,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  Congress  for  a  grant."  This  appeal  had 
no  good  results,  and  the  State  was  left  to  its  own  reaonrcea. 
Subsequently  the  County  Assessors  were  ordered  to  make  a 
return  of  the  deaf  mutes  in  their  respective  counties,  in  order 
that  public  sympathy  for  these  unfortunates  might  be  awak- 
ened. During  the  year  1842,  the  Governor,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Legislature,  procured  considerable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  other  States;  aud 
in  1843,  Dr.  John  Evans  lectured  before  the  Legislature  on 
the  subject  of  Insanity  and  its  Treatment.  The  result  of  this 
double  effort  was  a  determination  to  take  some  active  steps  in 
establishing  a  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  the  State.  On  the 
(881) 
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thirteenth  of  February,  1843,  the  Governor  was  directed  to 
obtain  plans  and  suggestions  from  the  Superintendents  of 
Hospitals  in  other  States,  for  submission  to  the  Legislature  at 
the  next  session.  This  he  faithfully  performed,  and  at  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  1844,  this  information  was  exam- 
ined, a  mode  of  operation  determined,  and  a  tax  of  one  cent 
on  the  hundred  dollars  levied  to  carry  it  out.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a  commission  was  appointed  to  obtain  a  site,  not  to 
exceed  two  hundred  acres,  consisting  of  Dr.  John  Evans,  Dr. 
L.  Douiap,  and  James  Blake.  Mount  Jackson  was  Belected — 
then  the  residence  of  Nathaniel  Bolton,  This  site,  with  speci- 
fications tor  building,  was  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  the 
next  session,  and  in  1846  the  Commissioners  were  ordered  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  building.  Means  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commission,  and  in  1847  the  central  build- 
ing was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  Tt  has  since  been 
enlarged  by  wings,  some  of  which  are  larger  than  the  old  cen- 
tral building,  until  it  h^  become  an  immense  structure,  having 
cost  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
by  its  own  water  works,  from  Eagle  creek,  and  is  in  every 
respect  a  complete,  well-regulated  hospital. 

But  while  the  State  was  providing  for  the  insane,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  were  not  forgotten.  In  the  same  year  that  the 
Governor  was  instructed  to  obtain  plans  from  Insane  Hos- 
pitals, a  tax  was  levied  to  provide  for  the  mutes.  The  first 
one  to  agitate  the  subject,  was  William  Willard,  who  was 
himself  a  mute.  He  visited  Indiana  in  1843,  and  opened  a 
school  for  mutes  on  his  own  account,  with  sixteen  pupils;  and 
in  1844  the  Legislature  adopted  his  school  as  a  State  Institu- 
tion, and  appointed  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  its  management, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  and  Secretary  of  State,  ein  offi^, 
and  Eevs.  Henry  Ward  Beecljer,  jPhineas  D.  Gnrley,  L.  H, 
Jameson,  Dr.  Dunlap,  Hon.  James  Morrison,  and  Eev.  Mat- 
thew Simpson.  They  rented  the  large  building  standing  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Illinois  and  Maryland  streets,  and 
opened  the  first  State  Asylum  there,  in  1844.  In  1846.  a  site 
for  a  permanent  building  was  selected,  consisting,  first  of 
thirty  acres,  but  afterwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  just 
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east  of  the  dtj  of  Indianapolis.  A  building  was  begun  on 
this  site  in  18i9,  and  was  completed  in  the  tall  of  1850,  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000.  The  school  was  transferred  to  the  new  build- 
ing in  October,  1860,  where  it  is  stiU  flourishing,  with  enlarged 
buildings,  and  ample  facilities  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 

The  blind  were  not  provided  for  at  this  time;  probably  on 
account  of  tlie  pressure  of  the  wants  of  the  insane,  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  their  number  had, 
at  this  time,  not  become  veiy  large.  But  the  blind  were  not 
forgotten.  The  first  effort,  on  their  behalf,  "  was  instigated 
and  directed  by  James  M.  Ray,  to  whom  the  Indiana  Institute 
for  the  Blind  is  more  indebted  than  it  is  to  any  other  man 
living."  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  "Wilham  H.  Church- 
man was  induced  to  come  to  Indianapolis  from  Kentucky,  and 
^ive  exhibitions,  in  Mr.  Beecher's  church,  with  blind  pupils 
from  his  State.  These  entertainments  were  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  for  whom  they  were  especially  intended; 
and  the  effect  upon  them  was  so  good  that  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  measures  to  establish  a  blind  asylum  were 
adopted.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
measure,  consisting  of  James  M.  Ray,  Geo.  W.  Mears  and  the 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Auditor  of  the  State.  They  engaged 
Mr.  Churchman  to  make  a  lecturing  tour  through  the  State, 
and  to  collect  statistics  of  the  blind  population. 

The  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  was  tbunded 
by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  in  1847;  and  was  first 
opened,  says  Mr.  Halloway,  in  a  rented  building,  on  the  first 
of  October  of  that  year.  The  permanent  buildings  were  first 
opened  and  occupied  in  the  month  of  February,  1853.  The 
original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  ground  was  $110,000.  A 
more  full  description  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Marion 
County  in  this  work. 

Aside  from  the  three  institutions  already  mentioned,  the 
State  earlyprovided  handsomely  other  needed  charities.  Among 
these  are  the  Indiana  Female  Prison  and  Reformatory,  infir- 
maries, hospitals,  lioinee  for  triendless  womer,  homes  for 
'i-phans,  asylums  for  friendless  colored  children,  societies  for 
tbe  relief  of  the  poor,  and  many  other  benevolent  institutioDA, 
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alt  of  which  are  fully  noticed  in  this  volnme,  in  the  hiatory  of 
the  county  in  which  they  are  located. 

Following  are  some  statiaties  of  tEie  blind,  deaf  ai.d  dumb, 
nsane,  and  idiotic,  in  the  State: 


BTATISTICS     OF 


BilND,      DEAif     AND      DUfttB, 
IDIOTIO 1870. 


Blind. 

VaU!' 

insane. 

Idiotic. 

EaceandBox. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

541 
521 
15 

5 

450 
2 

467 

1 

405 
403 

1 

748 

730 

( 

756 

747 

4 

790 

787 
3 
3 

Indian 

As  before  mentioned,  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  founded  by  the  State,  in  1844.  In 
1860  it  contained  ahoutone  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Dnring 
this  year  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State 
to  construct  a  complete  steam  heating  apparatus  in  the  Inati- 
tntion.  During  the  year  1870  the  attendance  was  nearly  two 
hundred,  and  it  has  since  been  constantly  increasing.  The 
school  is  conducted  in  the  best  possible  manner,  while  the 
indnatrial  interests  are  growing  yearly. 

At  the  Insane  Hospital,  in  1860,  there  were  about  fiv« 
hundred  and  twenty  patients.  The  number  of  applications 
that  year  for  admission,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty,  many 
being  refused  for  want  of  room.  In  reference  to  this  matter, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  hospital,  in  the  same  year,  reported 
that  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the  institution  to  accom- 
modate all  who  were  pronounced  unsafe  in  the  community. 
He  added;  "The  constitution  contemplates  provision  for 
every  insane  person  in  the  State,  and  humanity  demands 
that  each  one  should  have  an  equal  right  to  the  benefits  of 
treatment." 

It  was  not  long  until  complete  arrangements  weie  made  tor 
the  accommodation  of  all  the  insane  within  the  State.      Aa 
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Boon  as  the  War  for  the  Union  wat  ended,  the  north  wing  of 
the  InB«ne  Hotpita]  was  erected.  This  greatly  unproved  the 
institution,  j^iving  the  i-equired  room,  impioving  the  venti 


lation,  and  bringing  the  hospital  \\\  t  >  i  ^itindard  equal  to  the 
demand  upon  it  Diirmg  the  >ear  ISTO  there  were  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-two  patients  ticated  m  this  institution, 
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with  good  reBnltB.  Following  are  statietica  of  pauperism  and 
crime.  Full  deecriptiona  of  the  penal  institutions  ■will  be  given 
in  the  history  of  the  countiea  in  which  they  are  located; 

STATISTICS   OF   POPULATION PAtfPEEISM    AND    CKIME. 

'  13T0.  1880.  1850. 

Population  of  the  State 1,680,637  1,350,428  988,416 

^Vll^te  population 1,653,837  1,338,710  977,154 

Colored       do         24,560  11,428  11,262 

Native        do        1,539,163  1,233,144  930,468 

Foreign      do         141,474  118,284  55,572 

Number  of  poor  supported .  . .          4,657  3,565  1,182 

Cost  of  supporting  than $403,521  $151,851  $57,560 

Receiving  support  June  1 3,653  1,589  583 

Native     do           do      2,790  1,120  446 

White     do          do      2,683  

Colored  do  do      207  

Foreign  do          do      862  469  137 

Persons  convicted 1,374  1,184  175 

Persons  in  prison  June  1  . . . .             907  284-  59 

Native     do         do       755  129  41 

White      do        do       691  

Colored    do         do  ,     64          .... 

Foreign    do        do        153  155  18 

In  collecting  the  statistical  tables  for  this  work,  the  com- 
pilers have  consulted  the  census  reports  of  1^50,  1860,  and 
1870,  and  aiso  obtained  much  valuable  information  from  travel 
through  the  State.  The  above  table  gives  the  statistics  of  tlie 
population,  pauperism  and  crime  in  Indiana  fi'ora  1850  to 
1870.  In  another  part  of  this  work  a  sketch  will  he  found 
giving  the  same  information  covering  a  period  from  1870 
to  1876. 

In  this  short  chapter  mention  has  been  made  only  of  the 
most  distinguished  features  of  the  charities  of  the  State.  The 
reader  will  find  special  mention  of  the  several  benevolent 
institutions  in  the  histories  of  the  counties  according  to  their 
location. 
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WEALTH    AND 

IT  wonld  be  impossible  to  aum  np,  in  a  single  chapter,  or  a 
single  volume,'  all  the  wealth  of  Indiana;  or  to  measure 
the  progress  of  the  great  industries  of  the  State.  By  studying 
the  following  table,  and  comparing  these  statistics  with  a  sim- 
ilar showing  of  other  States,  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to 
leaiTi,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  Indiana  is  no  longer  a 
third  rate  State  in  the  American  Union;  and  had  she  sufficient 
territory  within  her  limits,  she  would  not  long  rank  in  the 
dass  of  second  rate  States.  Indeed  it  is  only  in  point  of  terri- 
tory that  Indiana  can  be  ranked  a  second  rate  State.  In  regard 
to  population,  wealth,  progress,  enterprise,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  intelligence,  the  State  of  Indiana,  in 
comparison  with  other  States,  acre  for  acre,  or  square  mile  for 
square  mile,  is,  in  all  senses,  a  Fiest  Kate  State.  In  many 
tilings  she  excelts  even  the  leading  State  of  the  Union. 

POPULATION. 

The  compilei's  of  this  work  having  visited  all  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages  in  the  State  for  the  pui-pose  of  collecting 
the  material  for  the  county  histories,  were  enabled  to  gather 
much  valuable  information  concerning  the  probable  number 
of  inhabitants  now  living  within  tlie  limits  of  the  State.  In 
1850,  tlie  total  population  of  Indiana  was  988,416;  in  1860  it 
was  1,350,428;  in  1870,  it  was  1,680,637;  and  from  a  careful 
estimate,  by  townships,  the  compilers  of  this  wort  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  population  of  this  State,  in  1875, 
will  be  OVER  TWO  millions.  The  following  table,  showing 
tlie  population  in  1850,  1860,  1870,  and  18T5.  of  all  the  towns 
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aod  cities  in  Indiana,  containing  over  one  thonsand  inhabit- 
ants, will  exhibit  the  unparalleled  growth  of  the  State  during 
the  past  five  years; 

POPULATION    OF   THK    PEINOIPAI,  OITIES   AND  VILLAQES   IN   INDIANA 

IN  1850,  1860,   AND   1870,    wrm 
;  FOR  1875. 


QUim.                                                                IB5Q.  ISaO. 

Anderson 38S  1,169 

Attica , 1,698 

Aurora  1,946  3,984 

Bloomington 1,395  

Blufflon 477  760 

Booneville ..-.    195  631 

Boui'bon 

BraaJl.-..-, 84 

Brownslown 

Camliridge  Oily 1,143  1,544 


Carthage 481  800 

OentreTllle 908  943  1,077  3,SO0 

Charlestown 348  -..-  3,204  8,090 

Columbus 1,004  1,840  3,359  6,500 

Columbia  aty 885  1,668  3,000 

OoanereTiUe 1,847  3,070  2,496  4,000 

Gorydon 429  707  747  1,500 

OoTington 1,184  1,847  1,888  3,870 

Crawfordflville 1,429  1,839  3,701  5,400 

Danville 838  888  1,040  1,600 

Decatur ...    231  531  858  1,300 

Delphi  ...- 1^64  1,895  1,614  2,000 

Dublin 658  895  1,076  1,800 

Edinburgh 1,097  1,799  3,500 

Elkhart 1,804  2,760  3,305  5,000 

Evanaville 8,156  11,389  31,830  80,000 

Franklin  City 873  1,710  2,707  8,500 

Frankfort 572  764  1,800  3,500 

Fort  Wayne 4,301  .._.  17,718  37,150 

....1,375  2,093  3,237  4,500 


Gh-eensbui^li 

Goshen 769  2,043 

GospoK , 584  

Haferatown S94  688 
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t8,244 

106,000' 

603 

1,000 

7,354 

10,000 

3,164 

3,500 

803 

1,500 

1,528 

2,500 

2,177 

5,000 

13,506 

18,000 

1,038 

1,875 

POPCLATIOM. 

ClUee.                                                                1666.  ISSO. 

Hartford 350 

Huntington 529  1,66S 

Indianapolis 7,686  18,113 

Jamestown -  

Jeffersonville 2,000  4,009 

Kendallville -  

Kenlland ..-    ---  

Knightatown ---  

Kokomo 1,038 

LaFayotte 5,997  9,354 

LaGrange ---  646 

La  Porte 1,782  4,972  6,681  8,000 

Lawreneebnrg 3,804  -..  3,159  4,300 

Lebanon 780  800  1,573  2,500 

Lexington.- 273  337  440  750 

Ligonier -    --  ---  1,514  3,500 

Liberty 430  567  700  1,000 

Logansport 3,199  3,938  8,950  14,000 

Mooreaville 550  780  1,339  1,800 

Martinsville 834  612  1,181  3,000 

Mount  Vornon 1,111  1,930  3,880  4,800 

Marion -    703  --  1,658  3,500 

Middletown 188  3IJ4  711  1,000 

Madison 7,714  7,883  10,709  13,000 

Micliigan  City 983  3,304  3,985  5,500 

Mitchell - 1,087  1,500 

MiahawaJict! 1,4]0  1,486  3,617  4,000 

Miiton_.._ 755  789  833  1,300 

Monticello 885  1,663  3,500 

Muncie 662  1,766  3,903  5,000 

Newburg 536  999  1,464  3,000 

Noblosville- 659  1,090  1,435  3,500 

Newcastle 666  402  1,556  3,000 

NorthMadiaon 953  919  1,007  1,500 

Nortli  MancLester - 1,500 

North  Vernon __  778  1,758  3,500 

New  Harmony 813  836  3,500 

New  Albany  _ _7,786  12,630  15,395  30,000 

Orleans 905  1,500 

Patoka 99  409  844  1,500 

Princeton 783  1,357  1,847  4,000 

i'l:Llnfield -„    250  --.-  795  1,050 

Plymouth __            3,500 

Picrcoton 393  1,063  1,500 

Pern _1,256  3,486  3,617  7,400 

Petersburg  - 386  681  933  1,200 

19 
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CICleB.                                                        isso.  m 

Rising  Sun -,1,048  1,7 

Rockville -    714  7 

Ritlgeville. 

Richmond!, 1,29S  6,8: 

Rushville 7M  O: 


Rockport.. 


1,700 

3,500 

1,187 

3,000 

716 

1,000 

0,445 

15,000 

1,006 

3,500 

1,538 

3,000 

1,730 

3,500 

3,373 

3,000 

3,781 

3,600 

971 

1,500 

7,306 

13,000 

SiielbyTille 986  1 

Spencer 385 

South  Bond 1,634  i 

Sullivan 935  1,396  3,000 

Salem 1,153  1,398  1,394  3,000 

Thorutown 1,005  1,536  3,000 

Tell  Oily 1,080  1,660  3,500 

Tipton 197  500  893  1,500 

Terre  Haute 3,834  8,379  16,103  30,000 

Union  City -  ----  1,439  3,500 

Vincennea 1,849  3,763  5,440  8,000 

Valparaiso 520  I,0QO  3,765  3,500 

Versailles 413  ..-,  495  1,000 

Vevay 1,195  1,300  1,600 


Warsaw 804          ____  3,306  4.000 

Williamaport 379           530  988  1,500 

Winomac 206  006  1,500 

Winchester  533          ....  1,466  3,600 

Westvllle 300          -...  608  1,000 

West  Logan 987  1,300 

WaahingtOQ _._  3,901  4,000 

Waterloo  City 343  1,359  3,500 

Worthington 1,500 

WKALTH,     TAXATION,      AND      PUBLIC      rNDEBTEDNESS     OF      INDIANA 
FOE    1870. 


1  valuation  of  real  estate $    460,120,974 

Assessed  valuation  of  personal  estate 203,33i,070 

True  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate 1,268,130,543 


State 2,943,078 

County 4,654,476 

Town,  city,  etc 3.193,577 
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County  debt,  for  which  bonds  have  been  issued  620,926 

AU  other 506,343 

Town,  city,  etc.,  for  which  honds  have  issued..  2,342,067 

All  other. . . . ' 181,867 


MAJOR  ELISHA  G,  ENGLISH. 
See  page  31. 

The  total  receipts  into  tJae  State  Treasury  during  the  fiscal 
yeai- 1870,  were  $3,689,889;  of  which  $2,903,579  were  from 
taxes;    $360,688  from  interest  on  school  and  sinking  fund; 
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$85,900  from  liquor  licences;  $15,626  from  college  fand; 
1140,870  from  public  institutions;  |64,667  from  militia  fund; 
and  $18,549  from  other  sources.  The  total  disbursements 
from  the  State  Treasury  daring  the  same  year,  were  $3,532,- 
537;  of  which,  $86,198  were  for  the  Executive  Department; 
$5,880  were  for  Legislative  expenses;  $73,119  for  tlie  Judi- 
ciary; $125,200  for  Penitentiary  expenses ;  $62,566  for  House 
of  Refuge;  $36,055  for  Female  Prison;  $137,155  for  Hospital 
for  Insane;  $68,043  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum;  $35,694  for 
Soldiers'  Home;  $1,580,763  for  educational  purposes  and 
schools;  $44,881  for  public  printing;  $1,108,778  for  interesl 
and  redemption  of  public  debt;  $4,428  for  military  expenses; 
and  $213,344  for  repayments,  and  other  purposes. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

AQBICHLTDEE PIONEER   HISTOET. 

THE  first  object  of  the  pioneer  settler  of  Indiana  was  to 
provide  the  means  of  eubaistenee,  aud  for  a  considerable 
"time  all  the  surplus  produce  was  limited  to  a  few  articles,  and 
usually  disposed  of  to  other  settlers.  Every  one,  as  soon  as 
possible,  prepared  a  corn  field,  a  garden,  procured  a  few  swine, 
■one  or  two  horees,  and  a  few  cows.  These  made  up  the  capital 
of  the  pioneer  farmera  of  Indiana.  Many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  who  are  now  rich,  can  to-day  point  back  to  a  beginning 
of  this  kind,  and  we  doubt  not  they  often  do  so  with  pride, 
as  they  justly  should.  They  frequently  entered  on  the  public 
lands  with  even  less  stock  than  that  above  enumerated;  they 
were  generally  protected  in  the  improvements  they  made,  and 
after  accumulating  sufficient  means,  entered  and  purchased 
the  lands.  Many  of  the  wealthy  farmers  of  to-day  in  Indiana 
can  look  back  to  the  period  when  they  began  to  erect  the  little 
log  cabin  with  only  an  ax  and  some  provisions  —  their  capital 
consisting  wholly  in  a  persistent  energy.  They  I'ented  land 
on  improvement  leases,  by  which  they  were  to  have  the  use 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  from  seven  to  ten  years,  and,  in 
most  eases,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  were  abundantly  able 
to  buy  land  for  themselves. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  in  those  days  to  maintain  stock.  The 
wild  grass,  nutritious  roots,  and  several  kinds  of  nuts  and 
acorns,  were  so  abundant  that  neither  horses,  cattle,  nor  hogs 
reqiiired  much  grain;  and  often,  after  a  few  years  residence, 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  settlers  were  very  numerous.  This 
-QOEdition  of  things  soon  produced  a  surplus  of  corn,  beef, 
pork,  etc  Low  prices  created  a  market,  and  even  befoi'e  the 
(397) 
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farmers  were  fnlly  aware  of  it,  a  profitable  eommorce  was 
established.  Fluctuations  soon  crept  into  the  market,  how- 
ever, and  the  farmers  became  much  exercised  as  to  what  arti- 
cles of  produce  to  expend  the  most  labor  on.  This  led  to  a 
greater  diversity  of  crops,  and  as  a  eonsequenec,  a  wider  range 
of  commerce;  and  thns,  step  by  step,  year  by  year,  the  pro- 
duce mai-ket  of  Indiana  has  been  extended,  until  to-day  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Union  —  certainly  the  best  regulated. 
Many  causes  combined  to  render  a  great  diversity  of  crops 
necessary.  The  soil,  though  very  rich,  demands  this,  as  it  will 
not  yield  a  large  crop  of  one  kind  of  produce  tor  many  years 
in  succession,  frequent  changes  being  required.  Hemp  has 
been  tried,  and  although  at  first  unsuccessful,  owing  to  an 
injudicious  management,  will  eventually  result  in  profit  to  the 
producer.  Flax,  tobacco,  fruit  of  various  kinds,  and  a  great 
variety  of  seeds  from  which  oil  can  be  manufactured,  are  now 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  many  valuable  experiments 
are  being  made  yearly  in  beet  and  com  sugar.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  grapes  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  is  attended  with 
profitable  results. 

Corn  is  the  great  staple  of  the  State;  many  farmers  liave 
become  wealthy  in  raising  it.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and 
almost  every  farmer  has  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  Two  persons  can  prepare  the  ground,  plant  and  attend 
to  and  gather  irom  forty  to  fifty  acres,  and  the  product  is  gen- 
erally from  thirty  to  seventy  bushels  an  acre,  averaging,  per- 
haps, forty  or  forty-five.  Good  land,  with  the  proper  prepara- 
tion and  care,  wiU,  in  a  good  season,  produce  from  seventy  to 
ninety  bushels  to  the  acre.  Cora,  in  former  days,  say  from 
1840  to  1850,  usually  sold  at  from  ten  to  thirty  cones  a  bushel. 
Millions  and  millions  of  bushels  have  been  used  at  the  former 
price  to  fatten  hogs  in  the  interior;  but  in  this  respect  things 
have  undergone  a  change  —  a  change  in  favor  of  the  farmer. 
As  we  pen  these  lines,  September  twenty-fifth,  1874,  com  is 
in  good  demand  in  New  York  city  at  from  95e.  to  $1-00,  while 
in  the  western  markets  the  price  is  firm  at  from  85  to  95c., 
according  to  quality.  This  year,  however,  is  not  a  representa- 
tive in  regard  to  the  price  of  com  of  the  last  decade.     The 
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prices  are  ranging  unusuaOy  high,  owing  to  tlie  lightness  of 
the  crop,  in  many  parts  and  also,  to  the  great  demand  exist- 
ing among  poik  produceru  tor  this  cereal. 

The  cultivat  Dn  of  corn  is  admimbly  adapted  to  the  dimate 
and  sell  oi  the  btate,  and  to  tlie  customs  of  the  farmers.    The 
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soil  is  very  rich,  loamy,  and  witli  proper  cultivation  the  com 
does  not  often  suiier  eitlier  from  cold,  rains  or  dronth. 

Following  are  statistical  tables  showing  the  growth  of  agri- 
cultnre  in  all  its  branches,  from  the  year  1841  down  to  the 
present  time: 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIl. 


MAKUFAOTDKES   AND   COMMERCE. 


n['^HE  manufacture  and  trade  of  the  State  will  be  more  par- 
-L  tieularly  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  the  towns  and 
placea  where  they  are  carried  on.  Madison  and  some  of  the 
other  towns  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  falls,  have  good  natural 
advantages  for  manufactures.  These  are  being  employed  to  a 
good  advantage,  and  every  year  carries  the  prosperous  State 
of  Indiana  further  along  the  highway  of  commercial  prosperity. 
In  the  whole  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  and  for  three 
hundred  miles  up  the  celebrated  Wabash,  coal  exists  in  good 
quality  and  abundance;  and  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  in  the  north,  there  is  every  facility  for  water  power, 
and  in  the  latter  inexhaustible  beds  of  bog-ore,  so  that  when- 
ever labor  for  agriculture  ceases  to  be  in  demand,  it  cau  be 
turned  to  manufacturing  with  good  results.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  true  that  much  labor  is  being  profitably  employed  in  the 
latter,  while  yet  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  on  the  advance. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  steady  growth  in  all 
the  great  industries  of  civilisation  applicable  to  the  resources 
of  the  State.  The  wheat  raised  within  the  State  is  ahnost 
entirely  manufactured  into  fiour  within  its  limits,  though 
large  quantities  in  the  southeastern  part  are  sent  to  Cincinnati, 
and  some  is  transported  north  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  eanal, 
and  by  the  lakes  to  Canada  and  western  New  York. 

There  is  no  commanding  position  in  the  State  at  which  even 
a  fifth  of  the  whole  business  will  ever  be  concentrated.  Madi- 
son,'  Indianapolis,  Richmond,  Fort  Wayne,  Logansport,  Lafay- 
ette, Terre  Haute,  South  Bend,  Michigan  City,  Evansville,  and 
many  places  on  the  Ohio,  are  all  fast  becoming  great  commer- 
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cial  eeutcfs,  and  tlio  railroads  and  other  impi-ovements  now  in 
progress,  and  the  tacilities  that  shall  hereafter  be  afforded  to 
the  entei'prising  business  men  of  the  State,  point  to  no  par- 
ticular city  with  any  assnrance  of  its  precedence.  All  parts 
and  seotions  are  progressing.  It  has  truthfully  been  said  that 
"  the  pubhc  convenience  and  tlie  general  good,  not  State  pride, 
is  building  our  cities." 

The  principal  article  of  export  from  the  State,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  pork  and  flour.  The  former  is  mostly  produced 
in  the  southern,  and  the  latter  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  To  these  great  staples  may  be  added  horses,  mules,  fat 
cattle,  cora,  ponltry,  butter,  most  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  West,  and  a  wide  range  of  articles  of  manufacture. 
The  numerous  canals  and  ■  railroads  which  interaect  ea«h  other 
at  many  points  in  the  State,  afford  great  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, so  that  our  producers  can  reach  any  market  desired 
at  a  nominal  expense. 

The  disposition  to  monopolize  in  the  trade  of  the  State  does 
not  exist  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  desirable  or  necessary  in 
a  healthy  commercial  State.  During  the  civil  war  many 
attempts  of  this  kind  were  made,  which  resulted  either  in 
making  very  large  profits  or  in  the  utter  failure  of  the  specu- 
lator who  engaged  in  them.  The  prospect  of  securing  a  li 
profit  in  a  vast  amount  of  produce  which  was  made  r 
certain  by  the  increasing  demand  for  this  merchandise  1: 
very  exciting,  and  the  flour  and  pork  trader  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  practice  moderation  in  their  calculations.  The 
result  was  always  damaging  on  the  general  trade.  When  the 
trader  failed  the  farm^  generally  suffered  in  pocket,  and  when 
he  made  heavy  profits  their  feelings  were  outraged.  This 
state  of  things  led  to  a  better  regulated  commerce.  Farmers 
united  in  maintaining  prices  and  protecting  each  other,  and  so 
great  has  been  their  strength  and  influence  in  the  making  and 
administration  of  the  laws  touching  matters  of  trade  that  they 
have  been  enabled  to  regulate  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
to  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  damaging  fluctuations  in  the 
markets. 

Commerce  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  ibr  many  years, 
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absorbed  the  attention  of  traders  and  speculators;  bat  no 
sooner  had  the  prosperity  of  trade  created  a  demand  for  a 
general  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State, 
than  a  special  interest  was  directed  to  mannfaoturing.  This 
was  manifested  as  early  as  18iO,  and,  from  that  year  down  to 
the  present,  a  general  prosperity  has  attended  almost  every 
manutacturing  establishment  in  the  State,  It  is  said  that  the 
largest  carriage  factory  in  the  whole  worid,  to-day,  is  located 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the  flourishing  city  of  South  Bend. 
This  is  the  greater  evidence  of  the  enterjlrise  of  Indiana  man- 
ufactures, when  taken  in  consideration  with  the  celebrated 
carriage  factories  of  Connecticut,  many  of  which  have  sup- 
plied, to  a  great  extent,  the  markets  of  the  old  world.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  statistical  observations. 


MANITFACTTJEING 

CisBses. 

187S. 

jam 

.-, 

IBM. 

Mfg.   establialimentB 

Steam  engines  employed. . 

Total  lorae  power 

Total  No.  waterwheelB 

Horse  power  water  wJieels  -  , 

16,813 

8,684 

114,961 

1,641 

38,614 

86,403 

81,631 

3,791 

3,000 

(117,463,161 

86,461,987 

104,331,633 

301,304,871 

11,847 

3,881 

76,851 

1,090 

33,518 

58,853 

54,413 

3,373 

3,168 

f  53,053,425 

18,866,780 

63,135,493 

108,617,378 

5,333 

3l",395 
20,56? 

$18,45V,i3i 
6,818,385 
37,143,597 
42,803,469 

4,393 

Ho.  males  over  16  years— 
No.  females  over  15  years-. 

13,748 
692 

18,735,493 

The  above  statistics  of  manufacturing  in  Indiana,  for  the 
years  1850,  1860,  and  1870,  were  compiled  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics;  those  for  the  year  1875 
have  been  gathered  by  the  compilers  of  this  work,  while  trav- 
eling through  the  State,  and  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  as  correct 
as  those  taken  from  the  reports.  The  column  representing 
1875  will  show  the  unparalleled  increase  in  manufaetures  in 
Indiana  during  the  last  five  years.  As  a  manufacturing  State, 
Indiana  is  now  considerably  in  advance  of  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan, in  proportion  to  her  population,  and  she  is  rapidly 
leaving  them  in  the  rear  in  this  great  branch  of  industry, 
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which  must,  in  some  future  day,  become  the  great  source  of 
wealth  in  the  States,  instead  of  agriculture. 

From  careful  estimates  by  the  compilers  of  this  work,  it  is 
shown  that  there  is  over  $100, 000 ,000  now  invested  in  manu- 
feetnring  in  tliis  State,     Five  years  ago  Illinois  had  less  than 
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$90,000,000  invested  in  this  branch  of  business,  while  at  the 
same  time  Michigan  had  but  $70,000,000.  Indiana,  in  the 
same  year  had  but  little  over  $50,000,000  invested  in  her  fac- 
tories.    How  has  tills  comparison  been  affected  by  a  growth 
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of  five  yearsl  It  was  estimated,  in  1874,  by  one  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Illinois,  that  the  manufacturing  capital  of  that 
State  had  increased  thirty  per  cent,  in  five  years.  This  would 
givo  Illinois  $117,000  000  in  man nfactn ring,  in  1875,  against 
$100,000,000  in  Indiana.  From  this  basis  it  will  be  safe  to 
predict  that  in  1880  Indiana,  in  proportion  to  her  population, 
will  greatly  exceed  the  State  of  Illinois  in  manufacturing 
enterprise.  The  comparison  with  Michigan,  during  the  same 
,  period,  is  stilt  more  flattering  to  Indiana,  than  that  with 
Illinois. 

The  same  increase  of  prosperity  is  noticeable  in  the  pro- 
duets  of  Indiana  factories.  In  1870  they  were  estimated  at 
$103,617,278.  From  careful  estimates  by  the  compilers  of 
this  work,  it  appears  that  the  products  of  the  various  factories 
in  the  State,  for  the  year  ending  September  thirtieth,  1874, 
will  exceed  $300,000,000,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
nearly  $200,000,000.  These  estimates  have  been  made  with  the 
greatest  of  care,  and  although  they  seem  to  overstate  the  pros- 
perity of  the  State  during  the  last  five  years,  yet  they  may  be 
regarded  as  reliable. 

It  is  true  that  the  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested,  and  the  amount  of  products,  were  not  always  sue 
cessful,  but  means  have  been  employed  to  correct  errors,  into 
which  the  answers  of  over-ambitious  persons  were  calculated 
to  lead  us. 

But  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Indiana  has  not  pros- 
pered in  the  last  five  years  more  than  it  will  in  the  next. 
There  is  a  brilliant  prospect  for  a  great  future  advancement 
in  this  branch  of  business.  Indeed,  this  department  of  enter- 
prise cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  fully  beg\in;  and  from 
the  present  indications,  its  future  growth  is  guaranteed. 
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THE   MINERAL   WBALTH    OF    INDIANA. 

SECOND  in  importance  among  the  material  resources  of 
Indiana  are  her  minerals,  as  yet  only  partly  discovered, 
and  almost  entirely  mideveloped.  In  agricultural  wealth  the 
State  has  no  equal,  acre  for  acre,  in  North  America;  in  min- 
eral wealth  she  is  scarcely  behind  the  richest  States  in  the 
Union.  In  short,  she  possesses  within  her  borders  every  ele- 
ment required  to  produce  wealth,  and  stimulate  progress. 
Physically,  the  surface  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part, 
gently  rolling.  In  the  southern  portion,  along  the  Ohio  river, 
there  are  a  few  hills  ranging  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet 
in  height,  but  the  average  height  is  probably  not  more  than 
one  hundred  feet.  About  one-eighth  part  of  the  State  is 
prairie  land,  and  the  remaining  se^eu -eighths,  when  in  a  state 
of  nature,  was  set  with  a  dense  forest.* 

About  one-third  of  the  State  is  still  well  timbered.  The 
surface  of  the  territory  is  well  supplied  with  water  courses. 
The  Ohio  river,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  flows  along  its  southern  border,  and  is  navigable 
by  the  largest  class  of  steamboats  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  Wabash  river  rises  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  crosses 
Indiana  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  thence  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio  river  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  For  a  part  of  the  season  this  fine  stream  ia 
navigable  for  steamboats  as  far  up  as  Lafayette,  about  three 
nundred  miles  above  its  mouth.  When  the  improvements 
now  going  on   under  authority  of  the  General  Government, 

•  We  have  Leea  kindly  permitted  to  use,  in  tliis  chapter,  tlie  materiala 
smla'aced  in  a  pamphlet  edited  by  Prof,  E.  T.  Cox,  Statii  Geologisl, 
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are  completed,  it  is  believed  by  competent  engineers  that  it 
will  be  navigable  as  far  np  as  Terre  Hante,  at  all  times  except 
when  Etoppod  by  ice. 

Lake  Michigan,  one  of  the  chain  of  great  lakes  between 
Canada  and  tlie  United  States,  extends  down  into  the  north- 
west corner  of  Indiana,  and  fnmiskes  ship  communication 
with  the  immense  iron  ore  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior 
regions,  as  well  as  a  channel  of  commerce  with  tke  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  there  are  numer- 
ons  small  fresh  water  lakes,  from  half  a  mile  to  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile'in  width;  the 
water  is  clear  and  pure,  and  in  many  of  them  very  deep. 
They  abound  with  flsh  of  the  finest  quality  for  table  use,  and 
together  with  flocks  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  that  frequent 
tliKn  in  the  fall  and  spring,  afford  fine  amusement  for  sports- 
men, as  well  as  an  abundance  of  cheap  and  wholesome  food. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this  country  there  are  no 
laws  against  hunting  or  fishing  on  the  public  domain,  water 
courses  or  lakes,  but  they  are  open  alike  to  all.* 

But  more  particularly  as  to  the  mineral  resources.  Coal, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  minerals,  exists  in  the  State  in  great 
abundance.  The  measures,  says  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox,  covei  an  area 
of  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  tlie  State,  and  extend  from  Warren  county,  on 
the  north,  to  the  Ohio  river,  on  tlie  south,  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  following  counties  lie  within 
its  area:  Warren,  Fountain,  Parke,  Vermillion,  Vigo,  Clay, 
Sullivan,  Greene,  Knox,  Daviess,  Martin,  Gibson,  Pike,  Dubois, 
Vanderburg,  Warrick,  Spencer,  Perry,  and  a  small  part  of 
Crawford,  Monroe,  Putnam  and  Montgomery.  The  coal  is  all 
bituminous,  but  is  divisible  into  three  well  marked  varieties: 
Caking-coal,  non-caking-coal  or  Block  coal,  and  Cannel  coal. 

The  total  depth  of  the  seams  or  measures  is  from  six  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  feet,  with  twelve  to  fourteen  distinct 
seams  of  coal,  though  they  are  not  all  to  be  found  throughout 
the  entire  area  of  the  field.     The  seams  range  from  one  foot 

•Pro£  E.  T.  CoK. 
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to  eleven  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  field  may,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  coal,  be  divided  from  nortli  to  south  into  two  zones; 
the  western  contains  the  seams  of  caking  coal,  and  the  east- 
em  the  non -caking  or  tloek  coal. 

There  arc,  continues  Prof.  Oox — and  this  gentleman  is  our 
authority  on  questions  pertaining  to  minerals  —  from  three  to 
four  workable  seams  of  caking  coal,  ranging  from  three  and  a 
half  to  eleven  feet  in  thickness.  At  most  of  the  localities, 
when  tliese  are  being  worked,  the  coal  is  mined  by  adits  driven 
in  on  the  face  of  the  ridges,  and  the  deepest  shafts  in  the  State 
are  less  than  tliree  hundred  feet;  tlie  average  depth  to  win  coal 
being  not  over  seventy-five  feet.  The  analysis  of  samples  of 
caking  coal,  from  difierent  counties,  are  here  inserted,  and  will 
serve  to  indicate  its  value.  ' 

The  five  feet  seam  at  Washington,  Daviess  county,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Specific  gravity,  1,394;  one  cubic  foot  weighs  80.87  lbs. 

^  ,  />,  -A   I     Moisture  @  212°  F. . . .   5.50 

Coke 64.o0  i     ^^      ,  ^   T  „,.  ^^ 

t     Fixed  Carbon 60.00 

,-  ,  ^.1  ^^  „-  -r.   \    Ash,  white 4.50" 

Volatile  matter 35.50  <     ^     '  „ „  „„ 

!    Gas 30.00 

100.00  100.00 

This  is  a  bright  black  coal,  makes  a  very  fair  quality  of 
coke  and  yields  four  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  pound,  witli  an  illu- 
minating power  equal  to  fifteen  standard  candles.  The  five 
feet  seam  in  Sullivan  county  is  as  follows:  Specific  gravity, 
1,228;  one  cubic  foot  weighs  76.75  lbs. 

^  ,  -„  ,,,  I  Moisture  @  212°  F.  . . .    3.85 

Coke 52.50-^  „.     ,  r,    v  =i  tr, 

(  Fixed  Carbon 51.10 

-o-  ,  .-,  ^^  AT  EA  I  Ash,  white 80 

volatile  matter 47.50  <  ^'  . .  ^. 

1  Gas 45.25 

100.00  100,00 

This  is  a  glossy,  jet  black  coal,  makes  a  good  coke  and  con- 
tains a  very  large  percentage  of  pure  illuminating  gas.  One 
pound  of  coal  yields  4.22  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  a  candle- 
power  equal  to  fifteen  standard  sperm  candles.  The  average 
calculated  calorific  power  of  the  caking  coals  is  7745  beat 
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rnits;  carbon  being  equal  to  8080.  Eoth  in  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  field,  the  caking  coals  present  similar 
good  qualities,  and  will  be  a  great  source  of  private  and  pub- 
lic wealth. 

The  eastern  zone  of  the  coal  meaanres  has  an  area  of  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  aqnare  miles.  It  is  here  that  we 
find  the  celebrated  Block  Goal,  a  fossil  fuel  which  is  used  in 
the  raw  state  for  making  pig  iron.  In  fact  this  coal,  from  its 
physical  structure  and  freedom  from  impurities,  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  metallurgical  pui-poses.  It  has  a  laminated  structure 
with  carbonaceous  matter,  lite  charcoal,  between  the  lamina, 
slaty  cleavage  and  rings  under  the  hammer.  It  is  free  burn- 
ing, mates  an  open  fire,  and  without  caking,  swelling,  scaf- 
folding in  the  furnace  or  changing  form,  burns  like  hickory 
wood  until  it  is  consumed  to  a  white  ash  and  loaves  no  clink- 
ers. It  is  likewise  valuable  for  generating  steam  and  for 
household  uses.  Many  of  the  principal  i-ailway  lines  in  tlie 
State  are  using  it  in  preference  to  any  other  coal,  as  it  does 
not  bum  out  the  fire-boxes  and  gives  as  little  trouble  as  wood. 

There  are  as  many  as  eight  distinct  seams  of  block-coal  in 
this  zone,  three  of  which  are  workable,  having  an  avei-age 
thickness  of  four  feet.  In  some  places  this  coal  is  mined  by 
adits,  but  generally  from  shafts,  forty  to  eighty  feet  deep. 
The  seams  are  crossed  by  cleavage  lines  and  the  coal  is  usually 
mined  without  powder,  and  may  be  taken  out  in  blocks  weigh- 
ing a  ton  or  more.  When  entries  or  rooms  are  driven  anghng 
across  the  cleavage  lines,  the  walls  of  the  mine  present  a  zig- 
zag notcl^ed  appearance,  resembling  a  Virginia  worm  fence.* 

In  1871,  tliere  were  about  twenty-four  block  coal  mines  in 
operation,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  tond  were  mined  daily. 
Kow  there  are  more  than  fifty  mines  in  operation,  and  the 
amount  mined  daily  will  reach  nearly  five  thousand  tons,  and 
the  demand  is  increasing  faster  than  the  facilities  for  raising 
it.  Itiners  are  paid  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  per  ton,  and  the  coal  sells,  on  the  ears  at  the  mines,  for 
two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand 
pounds.    The  usual  estimate,  to  cover  all  expenses  for  running 

•  Prof.  E.  T.  Cm's  pamphlet. 
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a  mine,  is  fifty  cents  per  ton,  which  leaves  a  net  pTOflt  of  from 
one  dollai'  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  -per  ton.  Coal 
lands  sell  at  fram  fifty  dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre, 
according  to  location  and  the  extent  of  the  investigations  that 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  qnahty  and  quantity. 

The  following  analysis  will  serve  to  indicate  the  quality  of 
the  block  coal : 

CLAY    OODNTY,    STAE   alTNK,    I'LANET   FUliNACE. 

No.  1.  No.  3. 

Ash,  white 2.74  1.68 

Carbon 81.60  83.68 

Hydrogen 4.3!)  4.10 

Nitrogen 1.67  1.67 

Oxygen  8.88  8.17 

Sulphur 72  .70 

100.00  100.00 

Calculated  calorific  power  equal  to  8283  heat  iinits. 
These  examples  show  a  fair  average  quality  of  the  block 
coal  used  in  the  blast  fnrnaces  of  Indiana  for  making  JJesse- 
mer  pig.  The  quality  is  alike  good,  both  in  the  northern  and 
soiithem  parts  of  the  field.  Nine  blast  furnaces  in  Indiana, 
and  others  at  Cai-ondelet,  near  St.  Louis,  are  using  the  raw 
block  coal  for  smelting  iron  ores,  and  it  gives  universal  satis- 
faction. 

The  Brazil  blast  I'umaee  is  sixty-one  feet  high,  fourteen  feet 
across  the  boahes,  and  has  a  closed  top.  It  is  using  the  ilis- 
souri  specular  hematite  and  red  hematite  iron  ores.  With 
three  parts  of  the  former  and  one  part  of  the  latter,  the  make 
is  forty  tons  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pounds  per  day,  and  with  equal  parts  of  each  the  make  is 
thirty-five  to  thirty-six  tons  per  day.  Four  thousand  pounds 
of  block  coal  are  used  to  the  ton  of  iron.  The  Missouri  ores 
now  cost,  on  an  average,  twelve  dollars  per  ton  at  the  furnace, 
being  an  advance  over  the  year  1874  of  more  than  three  dol- 
lars per  ton.  One  and  a  half  tons  of  the  specular  ore  will 
produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron;  of  the  red  hematite  it  requires  a 
little  more  than  this  quantity  to  make  a  ton  of  pig. 
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This  certainly  speabe  highly  for  the  block  coal,  as  well  as  of 
the  superior  advantages  offered  in  Indiana  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  Bessemer  steel  rails.  The  cost  of  labor  to  make  a 
ton  of  pig  iron  at  the  furnace  in  Indiana,  is  about  three  dol- 
lars and  tifty  cents.* 

The  great  Indiana  coal  field  is  Icbb  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  by  railroad,  from  Chicago,  Illinbis,  or  Michigan 
City,  in  this  State,  from  which  ports  the  Lake  Superior  spee- 
nlar  and  red  hermatite  ores  are  landed  from  vessels  that  are 
able  to  run  in  a  direct  course  from  the  ore  banks.  Lake 
Superior  ore  is  similar  in  quality  to  that  from  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain in  Missouri,  and  is  as  well  adapted  for  making  Bessemer 
pig.  From  the  Iron  Mountain  to  the  block  coal  field,  tlie  dis- 
tance is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  by  railroad.  There 
are  five  railroads  running  from  the  coal  field  to  St.  Louis,  and 
three  to  Chicago,  and  two  to  Michigan  City. 

Any  carefully  thinking  business  man  can  easily  observe  the 
advantages  of  this  immense  coal  field  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  Indiana.  From  it  untold  wealth  will  flow  into  private  and 
public  treasuries.  To-day  it  lays  comparatively  dormant, 
awaiting  only  the  combined  efforts  of  capital  and  labor  to 
make  it  the  centre  of  activity  and  the  fountain  of  material 
prosperity. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  cannel  coal.  One  of  the  finest 
seams  of  this  coal  to  be  found  in  the  country  is  to  be  seen  in 
Daviess  county,  Indiana.  Here  we  have  a  coal  five  feet  tliick, 
of  which  the  upper  three  and  a  Iialf  feet  is  cannel,  and  the 
lower  one  and  a  half  feet  is  a  beautiful  jet-black  caking  coal. 
The  two  qualities  are  united,  and  show  no  intervening  clay  or 
shale,  so  that  in  mining,  fragments  of  the  caking  coal  are 
often  found  adhering  to  the  cannel.  There  is  no  gradual 
change  from  one  to  the  other,  or  blending  of  the  varieties 
where  united,  but  the  change  is  sudden  and  the  character  of 
the  cannel  coal  is  homogeneous  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  cannel  coal  makes  a  delightful  fire  in  open  grates,  and 
does  not  pop  and  throw  off  scales  into  the  room,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  this  variety  of  coal.     The  following  is  Prof. 

*  Prof.  B.  T.  Cox. 
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Cox's  analj^ia  of  this  coal:    SpeciJie  gravity,  1.223;  ono  cubic 
foot  weighs  76.87  Iba. 

Coke 48.00]  ^.^'7^"^ ^-^^ 

I  Fixed  carbon i2.00 

j  Moisture  ®  3t2°  F....    3.50 


Yoktile  matter 52.00  \  ^ 

t  Gas 48.50 

100.00  100.00 

Ultimate  analysis  of  the  same  coal  by  the  same  gentlemaa: 

Carbon   71.10 

Ash 7.65 

Hydrogen 6.06 

Nitrogen 1.45 

Oxygen 12.74 

Sulphur 1.00 

100.00 

JFrom  the  above  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  this  coal  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  manntacturo  of  illuminating  gas, 
both  trom  the  quantity  it  yields  and  its  high  illuminating 
power.  One  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  this  cannel  coal 
yields  ten  thousand  four  hundred  feet  of  gas,  while  the  best 
Youghiogheny  coal  used  at  the  Indianapolis  gas  works,  yields 
but  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  feet.  This 
gas  has  an  illuminating  power  of  25.2  candles,  while  the 
Foughiogheny  eoal  gas  has  an  illuminating  power  of  seven- 
teen candles. 

Caamel  coal  is  also  foiind  in  great  abundance  in  Pen-y, 
Greene,  Parke  and  Fountain  counties,  whei'e  its  commercial 
value  lii^  already  been  attested. 

There  are  numerous  deposits  of  bog  iron  ore  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  clay  iron  stones  and  impure  cai'bo- 
nates  and  brown  oxides  ai-e  found  scattered  ov^er  the  vicinity 
of  the  coal  fields.  j\.t  some  localities  the  beds  ai'C  quite  thick, 
and  of  considerable  commercial  value.  Investigation  is 
already  showing  that  Indiana  contains  valuable  ove  beds,  tliat 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  contribute  largely  to  her  importance. 

Indiana  also  contains  immense  and  iuexhaiistihle  quantities 
of  building  stone,  sufficient  for  all  future  purposes,  of  the  very 
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beat  qiiaKty,    ^Numerous  quarriee  are  already  open  and  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  lime  in  the  State.  This 
is  gaining  a  wide  reputation,  and  lai'gcly  adding  to  the  volume 
of  the  State  commerce.  It  abounds  in  Iluntington  county  in 
extensive  beds,  where  numerous  large  kilns  are  kept  in  prof- 
itable operation. 


OHAPTER    XXXIX. 

LAWS    AND    COUKTS    OF    INDIANA. 

AS  a  woi'k  for  reference,  this  vohime  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  a  brief  digest  of  the  laws  and  courts  of 
Indiana.  Hence  this  cJiapter,  in  which  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give  a  complete,  concise  and  simple  exhibit  of  the  latest  revis- 
ion of  the  State  laws.  We  have  been  aided  in  our  selection 
of  materials  for  this  feature  by  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Indianapolis  bar.*  The  last  revision  of  the  State  laws 
was  accomplished  in  1853,  and  tlie  latest  publication  of  the 
revised  code,  as  amended,  comprises  all  the  public  acte  and 
general  laws  now  in  force.  "Practice  in  civil  suits,"  says  Mr. 
Pierce,  "  is  under  the  code  of  1852,  in  which  all  distinction 
between  law  and  equity,  and  all  forms  of  action  are  abolished. 
AU  defenses,  except  the  denial  of  the  facts  alleged  by  the 
plaintiff,  are  pleaded  specially.  On  the  second  and  following 
days  of  the  term,  tlie  dockets  are  called  by  the  court  for  plead- 
ings or  defaults.  Amendments  to  pleadings  are  allowed  with 
liberality,  somewhat  in  the  discretion  of  the  court," 

Actions  must  be  commenced  by  filing  in  the  ofBce  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  a  complaint,  in  tlie  name  of  the  person  or 
party  interested,  and  the  service  of  summons  at  least  ten  days 

*  We  are  especially  indebted  to  Kemj  D.  Pierce,  Esq. 
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before  the  first  day  of  the  term.  Service  may  be  made  by 
publication.  "A  Judgment  rendered  on  service  by  publita.- 
tion  may  be  opened  within  five  years,  except  in  divorce  cases, 
when  tlie  judgment  may  be  opened  within  two  years  as  to  the 
subject  of  alimony  and  custody  of  children,"  and  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  divorce,  when  granted  upon  service  by  publica- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  the  party  obtaining  the  divorce  13 
prohibited  from  marrying  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  decree. 

Arrests  are  permitted  in  civil  c^es  where  the  plaintiff  or 
his  attorney  lodges  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  an  affidavij;, 
specifying  the  right  to  recover  existing  debt  or  damages,  and 
that  the  defendant  is  about  to  leave  the  State,  with  property, 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  plaintiff.  "  An  undertaking  of  the 
plaintiff  must  ffi-st  be  filed,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  pay  all 
damages  sustained  by  the  arrest,  if  wrongful,  not  to  exceed 
double  the  amount  of  the  claim." 

Attachments  may  be  issued  against  the  property  of  a 
defendant,  when  the  action  is  for  the  recovery  of  money,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  oi'  any  time  thereafter,  only  upon 
the  afhdavit  of  the  complainant,  or  his  attorney,  showing  the 
exact  nature  of  the  claim,  and  that  it  is  just,  as  also  the 
amount  to  be  recovered,  and  the  existence  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  1.  Tiiat  the  defendant  is  a  non-resident,  or  a 
foreign  corporation.  3.  That  the  defendant  is  secretly  leav- 
ing, or  has  left  the  State,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors. 
3.  Or  conceals  himself  so  that  summons  cannot  be  served,  4, 
liemoval  of  property  out  of  the  State.  6.  That  the  defend- 
ant has  sold  or  is  about  to  sell  or  dispose  of  property  with 
intent  to  defraud  creditors.  With  certain  exceptions  no  attach- 
ment can  issue  against  a  debtor  while  his  wife  and  family 
remains  settled  in  good  faith  within  the  county  where  the 
debtor's  usual  place  of  residence  had  been  prior  to  his  absence. 
All  creditors  share  ^0  rata  who  iile  their  claims  under  an 
original  attachment  before  final  judgment. 

CLAIMS  AGAIXST  ESTATES. 

In  order  to  recover  coats,  claims  against  estates  of  persona 
deceased,  except  judgment  and  mortgage  liens  created  during 
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the  lite-time,  must  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  couit, 
within  one  year  from  the  appointment  of  the  executor  or 
administrator.  "After  one  year,  if  not  filed  at  least  thirty 
days  befoi'e  fina!  settlement,  the  claim  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
barred.  A  snceinct  atatemoiit  of  its  nature  and  amount  is 
Boffieieut,  if  it  have  attached  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant,  that 
it  is  justly  due  and  wholly  unpaid.  The  entry  by  the  clerk 
upon  the  appearance  docket  of  the  court  is  the  only  notice  of 
the  filing  necessary.  When  the  claim  has  been  so  entered  ten 
days  before  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  term,  the  executor  or 
administrator  may  admit  or  refuse  it,  on  the  margin  of  the 
docket;  if  not  admitted,  it  ie  to  stand  for  trial  at  the  next 
term.  After  allowance  it  has  the  force  of  a  judgment,  and 
bears  interest  at  six  per  cent."* 

In  deeds,  mortgages,  acknowledgments  and  I'eeording,  pri- 
vate seals  are  abolished,  and  one  witness  is  sufficient,  and, 
when  the  deed  is  aclcnowledged  by  the  party,  no  witness  is 
necessar}'.  "  The  certificate  of  acknowledgment  may  be  annexed 
or  indorsed.  All  conveyanees  of  land  must  be  by  deed  in  writ- 
ing, subscribed  and  duly  acknowledged  by  the  grantor  or  his 
attorney,  empowered  by  a  like  instrument.  The  joint  deed  of 
husband  and  wife  passes  the  lands  of  the  wife,  but  does  not 
bind  her  to  any  of  the  covenants.  Conveyances,  to  be  valid 
against  any  other  than  the  grantor,  his  heirs,  or  those  having 
notice  thereof,  must  be  recorded  witliin  ninety  days  from  their 
execution.  To  enable  deeds  and  mortgages  to  be  recorded, 
they  must  be  acknowledged  or  proved  before  a  judge,  or  clerk 
of  some  coiu-t  of  record,  justice  of  the  peafle,  auditor,  recorder, 
notary  public,  or  mayor  of  a  city,  in  this  or  any  other  State,  or 
before  a  commissioner  of  this  State  residing  in  another  State, 
or  before  a  minister,  cluvrge  d'affaires,  or  consul  of  the  United 
States  in  a  foreign  country.  Acknowledgments  before  an 
ofiieer  having  an  official  seal  require  no  further  attestation. 
Acknowledgment  is  essential  to  admit  a  deed  to  record,  but 
not  to  its  validity,  whidi  may  be  proved  by  attesting  wit- 
nesses. A  married  wonian  need  make  no  acknowledgment 
difFerent  from   that   of  an    unmarried   woman.     A   married 

•  From  lloorv  D,  Pierce's  Digest  of  the  Laws  and  Courts  of  Indiana, 
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1  under  twenty-one  and  over  eighteen  maj  join  lier  biiu- 
band  in  conveying  Ms  property,  if  her  father,  or  if  he  be  dead, 
her  mother,  declare  befoi'e  the  officer  taldng  the  axiknowledg- 
ment,  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  her  and  her  husband  not 
to  convey,  and  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  woman  to  con- 
vey; this  declaration,  witli  the  name  of  the  father  or  mother, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  certificate.  The  conveyance  by  a  corpo- 
ration must,  of  course,  be  under  its  corporate  seal.  All  con- 
veyances and  mortgages  of  lands,  and  every  lease  for  three 
years,  must  be  recorded  in  the  recorder's  office  of  the  county 
where  the  lands  are  situated,  within  ninety  days  from  the 
execution  thereof,  otherwise  they  are  held  fraudulent  and  void 
as  against  subsequent  purchasers  or  mortgages  in  good  faith 
for  a  valuable  consideration."  Chattel  mortgage  must  be 
recorded  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  execution,  in  the 
county  where  the  mortgagee  resides;  otherwise  they  are  void 
as  against  creditors. 

In  regard  to  depositions,  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  State 
unda"  a  commission  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  where  the 
cause  is  pending.  In  such  eases,  "  notice  must  be  served  upoD 
the  adverse  party,  and  reasonable  time  given  to  reach  the  place 
of  taking  the  deposition  by  the  ordinary  facilities  of  travel, 
excluding  the  day  of  service  of  notice,  intervening  Sundays, 
and  the  day  of  taking.  Depositions  of  witnesses  may  be  taken 
within  or  without  the  State,  before  a  judge,  justice  of  the 
peace,  notary  public,  mayor,  or  recorder  of  a  city,  clerk  of  a 
court  of  record,  or  a  commissioner  appointed  by  a  court;  but 
not  before  any  person  being  of  kin  to  either  party,  or  inter- 
ested in  the  action.  Unless  waived  by  agreement,  officers  in 
other  States  must  act  under  a  eommission  {deUrmts  potestaiem) 
from  the  court  in  Indiana  where  the  cause  is  pending.  Objec- 
tion to  a  deponent,  as  not  competent,  or  to  any  questions  pro- 
posed to  or  answers  given  by  him,  may  be  made  at  the  exam- 
ination and  embodied  in  the  deposition,  or  subsequently  in 
open  court."* 

And  now  in  regard  to  executions.     There  are  a  lien  on  per- 

*  Heorj  D.  Herce,  Esq.,  Indianapolis. 
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sonai  property  "within  tlie  jarisdiction  of  the  officer  from 
the  time  of  delivery,  but  if  there  be  several  executions  in  the 
hands  of  different  officers,  the  first  levy  has  the  preference, 
and  divesta  all  liens  created  by  prior  delivery.  An  execution 
to  another  eonnty  from  that  in  which  JTidgmeot  ie  rendered,  ia 
a  lien  only  from  time  of  levy.  Executions  may  issue  at  any 
time  within  five  years  after  rendition  of  the  judgment;  after 
that  period,  leave  of  court  must  be  obtained,  upon  notice  and 
motion.  Executions  from  a  eonrt  of  record  may  issue  to  any 
county  in  the  State.  Property  sold  on  execution,  unless  oth- 
erwise directed  by  the  judgment,  must  be  appraised  and  sold 
for  at  least  two-thirds  its  appraised  value.  "When  notes  or 
other  instruments  or  contracts  in  writing  contain  the  clause 
'without  relief  from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws,'  the 
property  of  tlie  judgment- debtor  is  sold  upon  execution  for 
what  it  will  bring.  Stay  of  execution  is  allowed  on  nearly  all 
judgments,  by  presenting  one  or  more  sufficient  freehold 
securities  as  follows:  On  sums  not  exceeding  six  dollars,  thirty 
days;  over  six  and  under  twelve  dollars,  sixty  days;  over 
twelve  and  under  twenty  dollars,  ninety  days;  over  twenty 
and  under  forty  dollars,  one  hundred  and  twenty  days;  over 
forty  and  under  one  hundred  dollars,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days;  over  one  hundred  dollars,  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 
Stays  are  not  allowed  on  judgments  for  moneys  received  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity;  or  for  breach  of  official  duty,"  Every 
recognizance  of  this  character  operates  as  against  the  bail,  as 
a  judgment  confessed.  The  property  of  the  judgment-debtor 
must  be  exhausted  before  that  of  the  bail. 

As  to  redemptions,  personal  property  taken  upon  execution 
may  be  redeemed  by  delivering  bond.  All  lands  sold  under 
judgments  upon  contracts,  since  June  4,  1861,  may  be 
redeemed  within  one  year  from  sale,  by  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  money,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent. 
per  annum.  The  exemption  or  stay  laws  cannot  be  waived  ii; 
a  binding  form. 

In  regard  to  exemptions  and  homestead  laws,  "  every  resi- 
dent householder  may  claim  as  exempt  from  execution,  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
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on  any  debt  founded  on  contract  made  eince  May  6,  1S53. 
Thia  right  exiets  while  vti  transitu  from  one  residence  to 
ailother,  within  the  State.  There  is  no  homestead  exemp- 
tion." 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent, ;  but  any  other 
rate,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  may  be  provided  for  by  con- 
tract in  writing.  All  interest  over  ten  per  cent,  is  illegal,  as 
to  the  excess  only.  The  rate  of  interest  on  judgments  is  six 
per  cent,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract,  but  any  rate  may  be 
provided  for  by  contract,  not  exceeding,  however,  ten  per  cent. 

Eegarding  judgments  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts, 
they  are  liens  upon  all  real  estate  of  defendant  liable  to  execu- 
tion in  the  county  where  rendered,  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  are  deemed  satisfied. 
A  transcript  of  the  judgment  of  any  court  of  record  may  be 
filed  in  anotlier  county,  and  from  the  time  of  filing  becomes  a 
lien  on  the  real  estate  of  the  judgment  debtor  in  that  county. 
An  order  of  attachment  binds  the  deiendant's  property  in  the 
county  where  issued,  and  becomes  a  Hen  from  the  time  of 
delivery  to  the  sheriff.  Goods  in  the  hands  of  a  consignee  are 
subject  to  a  lien  for  any  debt  due  from  the  consignor.  Jt:s- 
tices'  judgments  become  a  lien  on  real  estate  from  the  time  of 
filing  transcript  in  the  common  pleas  court.  Judgments  on 
bonds  payable  to  the  State  become  a  lien  on  the  real  estate  of 
the  debtor  from  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Every 
recognizance  binds  the  real  estate  of  the  principal  from  the 
time  it  is  taken,  but  that  of  the  surety  only  from  the  time 
jiidgment  of  forfeiture  is  taken;  those  taken  by  justices  in 
criminal  cases  become  a  lien  from  the  time  of  filing  in  circuit 
or  criminal  courts.* 

The  law  regarding  Hens  of  mechanics,  etc.,  is  also  impor- 
tant. Mechanics  and  all  persons  furnishing  materials  for,  or 
performing  labor  upon,  any  building,  or  machinery  therefor, 
have  a  lien  on  the  building  and  real  estate  on  which  it  is  sit- 
uated for  their  pay,  either  jointly  or  separately,  by  filing  notice 
of  intention  to  hold  such  lieu  in  the  recorder's  office  within 
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aixty  days  after  conclusion  of  the  wort  or  completion  of  build- 
ing. The  lien  relates  to  the  time  when  the  work  or  repairs 
commenced,  and  has  priority  over  any  subsequent  claims  only. 
All  who  " file  under  "  on  action  pending  prior  to  judgment 
ai-e  allowed  a  pro  rata  decree.  Sub-contractors  can  acquire 
lien  in  the  same  manner,  wliotlier  the  original  contractor  is 
paid  or  not,  or  they  may  give  notice  to  the  owner  to  stop  pay- 
ment, and  recover  whatever  ie  due  the  contractor.  The  stat- 
ute  gives  a  lien  on  all  boats  and  water  craft  for  debts  contracted 
for  supplies,  wages,  repairs,  etc.  A  mortgage  for  purchase- 
money  has  preference  over  a  prior  judgment  against  the  pur- 
chaser. Mechanics  and  tradesmen  have  a  lien  on  goods  left 
for  alteration  or  repair,  liverymen  and  feeders  on  stock  left 
with  them,  forwai-ding  and  commission  merchants  on  goods  in 
storage.  Attorneys  have  a  lien  for  their  fees  on  all  judgments 
taken  by  them,  upon  entering  notice  on  the  docket  or  oi-der 
book  at  the  time  of  taking,  giving  the  amount  of  sndi  fees. 

Touching  the  law  on  limitation  of  actions,  vpe  quote  from 
the  digest  of  Henry  D.  Fierce,  Esq.,  as  follows:  "Actions  for 
injuries  to  person  or  character,  and  for  penalty  or  forfeiture 
by  statute,  must  be  commenced  witliin  two  years;  against 
public  officer  or  hie  sureties,  within  three  years;  for  tlie  recov- 
ery of  real  property  sold  by  executors,  etc.,  on  a  judgment 
directing  such  sale,  by  a  party  to  Uic  judgment,  bis  heirs  or 
assigns,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  judgment,  within  five  years 
after  coniirraation  of  sale;  on  accounts  and  contracts  not  in 
writing,  for  use,  rente,  and  profits  of  I'eal  property,  for  inju- 
ries to  property,  and  for  the  rccovei7  of  personal  property  and 
damages  for  the  detention  thereof,  for  relief  against  frauds  and 
for  money  collected  by  public  officer,  within  six  years;  for  the 
recovery  of  real  propei-ty  sold  on  execution,  when  action  is 
brought  by  execution  debtor,  bis  heirs  or  assigns,  after  date 
of  judgment,  within  ten  years.  All  actions  not  limited  by 
statute  shall  be  brought  within  fifteen  years  after  tlie  same 
shall  have  aceriied;  actions  on  written  contracts,  judgments  of 
a  court  of  record,  and  tor  the  recovery  of  real  estate,  within 
twenty  years.  Persons  under  legal  disability  may  bring  their 
actions  within  two  years  after  such  disability  is  removed.  Set- 
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off  or  payment  may  be  pleaded,  no twitli standing  the  same  are 
barred  by  statute.  When  a  cause  of  action  is  barred  by  the 
etatute  of  tlie  State  where  the  defendant  residtMi  at  date  of 
contract,  the  lex  lod  cont/ractua  shall  govern  the  limitation. 
An  acknowledgment  or  new  promise,  in  order  to  operate  as  a 
new  or  continuing  contract,  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged." 

In  reference  to  the  law  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  married 
women,  we  have  the  following  brief  I'esume  from  the  pen  of 
the  same  writer:  "A  married  woman  may  Bue  and  defend 
alone  where  the  action  concerns  her  separate  property,  or  where 
the  action  is  between  herself  and  husband.  The  wife  may 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  law  for  her  husband  in  liis 
absraice.  She  may  qualify  as  an  executrix  with  the  consent 
in  writing  of  her  husband.  Marriage,  after  having  been 
appointed  an  administratrix,  does  not  cause  her  removal  if 
lier  husband  consents  in  writing.  Married  women  may  mate 
wills  as  if  single.  A  wife  of  an  insane  husband  may  contract 
in  relation  to  her  separate  property  as  a  feme  sole.  A  mar- 
ried woman  holds  her  real  and  personal  propei'ty  and  all  profits 
therefrom  absolutely  as  her  separate  property,  and  they  are  not 
liable  for  tlie  debts  of  her  husband,  but  she  cannot  alien  or 
encumber  her  personal  or  real  estate  unless  her  husband  join 
in  the  conveyance.  The  separate  deed  of  the  husband  conveys 
no  interest  in  his  wife's  land.  The  courts  may  authorize  her 
to  sell  and  convey  her  own  real  estate  iu  case  of  abandonment 
by  her  husband,  or  his  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  and  to 
make  any  contracts.  By  the  statute  of  1852,  tenancies  by  the 
courtesy  and  dower  are  abolished.  A.  widow  takes  one-third 
of  her  deceased  husband's  real  estate  in  fee,  free  from  all 
demands  of  creditors,  where  tlie  estate  does  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars;  where  it  does  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
dollars  one-fourth  only;  and  where  it  exceeds  twenty  tlioiisand 
doEars  one-fifth  only  as  against  ci-editors.  She  takes  one-third 
of  the  personalty.  In  all  eases  she  takes  three  hundred  dol- 
lars from  the  estate  without  accounting.  If  a  widow  marry  a 
second  husband,  she  cannot  alienate  real  estate  held  by  virtue 
of  her  previous  maiTiage,  hut  it  goes  to  hei'  children  by  the 
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former  marriage,  A  second  oi  subsequent  wife,  if  there  are 
children  by  a  former  wife,  takes  only  a  life  estate  in  her  has- 
banrt's  lands  unless  the  have  children  alive.  A  widow  may 
elect  to  take  under  her  husband's  will,  or  the  law.  Alienage 
of  the  wife  does  not  affect  her  rights  if  the  husband  is  a  eit- 


PROF.  GEORGE  W.  H088. 
See  page  31. 

izen,  or  if  an  alien  he  be  authorized  to  hold  lands.  The  wife's 
interest  is  saved  from  reversion  in  the  absence  of  heirs,  where 
an  estate  is  given  to  the  husband  in  consideration  of  love  and 
affection.  A  widow  may  occupy  the  dwelling  and  forty  acres 
of  land  of  her  deceased  husband,  free  of  rent  for  one  year." 
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In  relation  to  notes,  tills  and  protest,  the  law  is  interesting 
and  important:  "Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes 
payable  in  banks  within  the  State,  are  governed  by  the  '  law 
merchant,'  On  all  bills  of  exchange  payable  within  the  State, 
whether  sight  or  time  biUs,  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 
Notes  and  hills  not  payable  in  bank  are  governed  by  statutory 
provisions  as  follows:  All  notes  and  bills  are  negotiable  by 
endorsement.  The  assignee  may,  in  his  own  name,  recover 
against  the  maker.  The  suit  must  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  real  party  in  interest.  Whatever  defense  or  set-off  the 
maker  of  any  such  instrument  had  before  notice  of  assign- 
ment against  an  assignor,  or  the  original  payee,  he  shall  have 
also  against  their  assignee.  The  maker  is  entitled  to  all 
defenses  against  the  note  in  the  hands  of  the  assignee  which 
he  could  make  against  it  in  the  hands  of  the  payee.  All  notes 
and  bills  should  contain  the  clause,  '  without  any  relief  what- 
ever from  the  Valuation  or  Appraisement  Laws  of  Indiana.' 
The  holder  of  a  note  or  biU,  whether  negotiable  by  the  law 
merchant  or  by  the  law  of  this  State,  may  institute  suit  against 
the  whole  or  any  number  of  the  parties  liable;  but  no  more 
than  one  suit  at  the  same  term.  Damages  of  five  per  cent, 
are  allowed  upon  protested  biUs  drawn  or  negotiated  in  this 
State,  if  drawn  upon  a  person  at  a  place  out  of  the  State;  and 
ten  per  cent,  if  drawn  upon  a  person  out  of  the  United  States. 
Beyond  such  damages  no  interest  or  charges  are  allowed, 
except  from  date  of  protest.  A  holder,  without  consideration, 
cannot  recover  damages.  Protest  must,  of  course,  be  made  on 
the  last  day  of  grace,  in  the  usual  form.  If  the  notary's  cer- 
tificate shows  that  written  notices  were  duly  given  to  the  sev- 
eral parties,  naming  them,  it  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact." 

The  law  in  relation  to  taxes  is  important.  Taxes  attach  as 
a  lien  on  real  estate  on  the  first  day  of  April  in  each  year. 
Corporation  taxes  mostly  attach  on  the  first  day  of  January. 
Penalties  attach  on  the  third  Monday  in  March,  annually,  and 
after  that  day  all  unpaid  taxes  are  collectable  by  distress  and 
sale  of  personality.  Sales  of  real  estate  for  taxes  occur  in  each 
county  on  the  first  Monday  of  February  annually.  AH  lands 
on  which  taxes  are  delinquent  for  two  years  are  ofiered.    After 
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aaie,  the  owner  has  two  years  in  which  he  may  redeem.  If 
not  redeemed  within  the  time,  a  deed  is  made  to  the  purchaser 
by  the  county  auditor.  In  order  to  sustain  a  tax  sale,  the 
party  claiming  nnder  it  must  show  a  substantial  compliance 
with  every  provision  of  the  law  autliorizing  the  sale.  After 
four  years  no  suit  to  review  the  title  can  be  brought.  A  tax 
deed  is  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  regularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  may  be  contradicted.  Possession  under  a  tax 
deed  is  adverse  though  the  title  be  invalid. 

As  to  wills,  all  persons  of  a  sound  mind,  who  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  may  make  wills  and  devise  all  their  estate, 
of  every  kind,  to  any  person  or  corporation,  saving  the  legal 
provision  for  the  widow.  Married  women  may  devise  their 
separate  property.  Wills  must  be  in  writing  (except  nuncu- 
pation, bequeathing  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars),  signed 
by  the  testator  or  some  person  by  his  direction  and  in  hia 
presence,  and  attested  by  two  persons  subscribing  as  witnesses. 
"Wills  may  be  probated  by  the  court  of  any  county  where  the 
testator  resided,  or  in  which  he  shall  die  leaving  assets,  on 
proof  of  execution  by  one  or  more  subscribing  witnesses,  or 
by  proof  of  handwriting  of  the  testator  and  of  the  witnesses, 
in  case  of  their  incompetency,  death  or  absence.  Provisions 
are  made  by  statute  for  contesting  the  validity  and  probate  of 
wills,  either  before  or  within  three  years  after  offered  to  pro- 
bate. Wills  executed  without  the  State,  and  probated  in  another 
State  or  country,  according  to  the  laws  thereof,  may  in  most 
cases  be  recorded,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  a&  if  executed 
in  the  State. 

Regarding  witnesses,  no  party  in  a  civil  suit  is  disqualified 
as  a  witness  by  reason  of  interest,  and  one  party  to  the  suit 
may  compel  the  other  to  testify.  Husband  and  wife  are  not 
competent  witnesses  as  to  matters  for  or  against  each  other,  or 
communications  made  during  marriage.  When  an  executor, 
administrator  or  guardian  is  a  party,  and  the  judgment  affects 
the  estate,  neither  party  can  testify  unless  called  by  the  adverse 
party.  A  want  of  behef  in  the  Supreme  Being  only  affects 
the  credibility. 

The  criminal  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana  consist  of  well 
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defined  penalties  for  the  various  crimes.  The  list  is  very  long, 
and  too  tedious  for  insertion  in  this  volume. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  a  hrief  notice  of  the  courts. 
The  supreme  court  of  Indiana  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only 
from  tlie  superior,  criminal  and  circuit  courts  of  the  State. 
Injimctions  are  granted  by  it  in  certain  cases.  There  is  no 
distinction  among  the  judg^;  each  acts  as  chief  justice  in 
rotation,  for  a  single  term.  The  present  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  are,  five  in  number,  as  follows:  John  Pettit,  of  La  Fay- 
ette; James  L,  Worden,  of  Port  Wayne;  Samuel  H.  Busliirk, 
of  Bloomington;  Alexander  0.  Downey,  of  Eising  Sun,  and 
Horace  P.  Biddle,  of  Logansport.  The  terms  of  the  supreme 
court  commence  at  Indianapolis  on  the  fourth  Mondays  of 
May  and  November.  The  court  sits  at  chambers  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  causes  can  he  submitted,  by  agree- 
,  ment,  on  briefs,  at  any  time. 

The  circuit  and  su])erior  courts  have  original  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  most  civil  cases,  such  as  actions  on  contracts, 
etc.  The  circuit  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  actions 
for  slander.  In  all  eases  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  the  court 
fii^t  obtaining  cognizance,  retains  it  exclusively.  There  are 
four  terms  of  the  circuit  court.  The  terms  of  the  superior 
court  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  except 
July  and  August.  An  appeal  from  the  special  to  the  general 
term  of  the  superior  court  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  right, 
without  bond  except  in  special  cases.  The  superior  court  was 
established  in  1871.  It  exists  at  present  only  in  Marion 
county,  the  latter  being  the  only  county  containing  a  city 
(Indianapolis)  of  over  forty  thousand  iidiabitants,  that  being 
requisite  to  the  organization  of  this  court.  Judgment  may 
be  had  at  the  first  term  after  suit  commenced,  unless  good 
cause  of  dclbuse  is  shown.  A  judgment  in  either  of  these 
courts  for  less  than  fifty  dollars  does  not  carry  costs. 

Justices  of  the  peace  have  jurisdiction  in  collections  and 
other  civil  cases,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars,  within 
the  township  where  the  debtor  resides;  but  they  may  render 
judgiuent  upon  confession  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
dollars.  Judgment  can  be  had  generally  within  a  week  or  ten 
days. 
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CHAPTEE   XL. 


OFFICIAL   KEGJSTER    OF   INDIANA. 


WE  wiU  close  the  first  part  of  this  Volume  with  a  list 
of  the  State  officers  who  have  served  the  people  of 
Indiana,  through  the  various  grades  of  government,  from 
1800  to  1875. 


TEREI'IOEIAL 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  Northwest  Territory. 
"William  II.  IlarnBon,  from  1800  to  1812. 
Thomas  Poaey,  from  1812  to  1816. 

GOVEKNOKS   OF   THE  STATE. 

Jonathan  Jennin^,  from  1816  to  1819. 

Jonathan  Jennings,  (second  term,)  from  1819  to  1822, 

William  IlendrickB,  from  1822  to  1825. 

James  B.  liay,  (acting,)  February,  1825. 

James  B.  Eay,  from  1825  to  1828. 

James  13.  Ray,  (second  term,)  from  1828  to  183J. 

JSfoah  Noble,  from  1831  to  183i. 

Noah  Noble,  (second  term,)  fram  1834  to  1S37. 

David  Wallace,  from  1837  to  1840. 

Samuel  Bigger,  from  1840  to  1843. 

James  'Whitcomb,  from  1843  to  1846. 

James  Whitcomb,  from  1846  to  1848. 

Parris  C.  Dunning,  (acting,)  from  1848  to  1849. 

Joseph  A.  Wright,  from  1849  to  1853. 

Joseph  A.  Wright,  from  1853  to  1S57. 

Ashbel  P.  Willard,  from  1857  to  1860. 

Abram  A.  Hammond,  acting  from  1860  to  1861. 
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Henry  S.  Lane,  (a  few  days,)  1860. 
Olirer  P.  Morton,  (acting,)  from  1860  to  1865. 
Oliver  P,  Morton,  from  1S65  to  1867. 
Conrad  Baker,  (acting,)  from  1867  to  1869. 
Conrad  Baker,  from  1869  to  1873. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  from  1873  to  - — — . 

LIEDTENiNT  GOVERNORS, 

Christopher  Harrison,  from  1816  to  1819. 

Eatli^  Boone,  from  1819  to  1825. 

John  H.  Thompson,  from  1825  to  1828. 

Milton  Stapp,  from  1828  to  1831. 

David  "Wallace,  from  1831  to  1837. 

David  HiUis,  from  1837  to  18i0. 

Samael  Hall,  from  1840  to  1843. 

Jesae  D.  Bright,  from  1843  to  1845. 

Gh)dlove  S.  Orth,  (acting,)  1845. 

James  G.  Eeed,  (acting,)  1846. 

Parris  C.  Dunning,  from  1846  to  1848. 

James  G.  Reed,  (acting,)  1849. 

James  H.  Lane,  from  1849  to  1852, 

Ashbel  P.  Willard,  from  1853  to  1857. 

Abram  A.  Hammond,  from  1857  to  1859. 

John  K.  Cravens,  (acting,)  from  1859  to  1863. 

Parris  0.  Dunning,  (acting,)  from  1863  to  1868. 

Conrad  Baker,  from  1865  to  1867. 

Will.  Cumbaek,  (acting,)  from  1867  to  1869. 

Will.  Cumbaek,  from  1869  to  1873. 

Leonidas  Sexton,  from  1873  to  — -, 


John  Gibson,  Territorial,  from  1800  to  1816. 
Eobert  A.  New,  from  1816  to  1835. 
William  W.  Wick,  from  1825  to  1829. 
James  Morrison,  from  1829  to  1833. 
William  Sheets,  from  1833  to  1837. 
William  J,  Brown,  from  1837  to  1841. 
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William  Slieeta,  from  1841  to  1845. 
John  H.  TliompBon,  from  1845  to  184&. 
Charles  H.  Test,  from  1849  to  1853. 
Nehemiah  Hayden,  from  1853  to  1855. 
Erasmus  B.  Collins,  from  1855  to  1857. 
Daniel  McOlure,  from  1857  to  1858. 
Cjrus  L.  Dunham,  from  1858  to  1859. 
Daniel  McClure,  from  1859  to  1861. 
"William  A.  Peelle,  from  1861  to  1863. 
James  S.  Athon,  from  1863  to  1865. 
Kelson  Trnsler,  from  1865  to  1869. 
Max  F.  A.  Hoffman,  from  1869  to  1871. 
Norman  Eddy,  from  1871  to  1872. 
John  H.  Farquhar,  from  1872  to  1873. 

William  W.  Curry,  from  1873  to . 

John  E.  Neff,  from  1874  to . 

AUDITORS  OF   Sl'ATE. 

William  II.  Lilley,  from  1816  to  1829. 
Morris  Morris,  from  1829  to  1844. 
Horatio  J.  Harris,  from  1844  to  1847. 
Douglass  McGuire,  from  1847  to  1850. 
Erastus  W.  H.  Ellis,  from  1850  to  1853. 
John  P.  Dunn,  from  1853  to  1855. 
Hiram  E.  Talbott,  from  1855  to  1857. 
John  W.  Dodd,  from  1857  to  1860. 
Alhert  Lange,  from  1861  to  1863. 
Joseph  Ristine,  from  1863  to  1865. 
Thomas  B.  McCartj,  from  1865  to  1869. 
John  D.  Evans,  from  1869  to  1871. 
Joim  C.  Shoemaker,  from  1871  to  1873. 

James  A.  Wildman,  from  1873  to . 

Ebenezer  Henderson,  from  1874  to . 

TEEASUKEKS   OF    STATE. 

Daniel  C.  Lane,  from  1816  to  1823. 
Samuel  Merrill,  from  1823  to  1835. 
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Nathan  B.  Palmer,  from  1835  to  1841. 
George  H.  Dunn,  from  1841  to  1844. 
Royal  Mayhew,  from  1844  to  1847. 
Samuel  Hanna,  from  1847  to  1850. 
James  P.  Drake,  from  1860  to  1853. 
Elijah  Newland,  from  1853  to  1855. 
William  B.  Noffsinger,  from  1855  to  1857. 
Aquilla  Jones,  from  1857  to  1859. 
Ilfathaniel  F.  CumaingLam,  from  1859  to  1861. 
Jonathan  S.  Harvey,  from  1861  to  1863. 
Matthew  L.  Brett,  from  1863  to  1865. 
John  I.  Morrison,  from  1865  to  1867. 
Nathan  Kimball,  from  1867  to  1871. 
James  B.  Eyan,  from  1871  to  1873. 

John  B.  Glover,  from  1873  to . 

B.  0.  Shaw,  from  1874  to . 

ATTOENKTS     GENSEAL. 

James  Morrison,  from  March  5,  1855. 
Joseph  E.  McDonald,  from  December  17,  1857. 
James  G.  Jones,  from  December  17,  1859. 
John  P.  Usher,  from  November  10,  1861. 
Oscar  B.  Hord,  from  November  3,  1863. 
Delano  E.  Williamson,  from  November  3,  1864 
Bayliss  W.  Hanna,  from  November  3,  1870. 
Jam^  C.  Demiy,  from  November  6,  1872. 
Clarence  A.  Buskirk,  from  November  6,  1874, 

JUDGES   OF   THE  SUTEEME   COURT 

James  Seott,  from  1816  to  1831. 
John  Johnston,  from  1816  to  1817. 
Jesse  L.  Holman,  from  1816  to  1831. 
Isaac  Blackford,  from  1817  to  1853. 
Steven  0.  Stevens,  from  1831  to  1836. 
John  T.  McKinney,  from  1881  to  1837. 
Charles  Dewey,  from  1836  to  1847. 
Jeremiah  Sullivan,  from  1837  to  1846. 
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Sftmuel  E.  Perkins,  from  1846  to  186S. 
Thomas  L.  Smith,  from  1847  to  1S53. 
Andrew  DaTidBon,  from  1853  to  18C5. 
"William  L.  Stewart,  from  1853  to  1857. 
AddiBon  L.  Eoache,  from  1853  to  1854. 

Alvin  P.  Hovey,  (appointed,)  from to  1854. 

Samuel  B.  Gookiiis,  from  1854  to  1857. 

Jaines  L.  Worden,  {appointed,)  from  1858  to  1885. 

James  M.  Ilanna,  (appointed,)  from  1858  to  1865. 

Charles  A.  liay,  from  1865  to  1871. 

John  P.  Elliott,  from  1865  to  1871. 

James  S.  Prazier,  from  1865  to  1871. 

Eohert  S.  Gregory,  from  1865  to  1871. 

James  L.  "Worden,  from  1871  to . 

Alexander  C.  Downey,  from  1871  to . 

Samuel  H.  Busbirk,  from  1871  to . 

John  Pettit,  from  1871  to . 

Andrew  L.  Osbom,  from  1872  to . 

Horace  P.  Biddle,  from  1874  to . 

TINITED   STATES   SENATOHS. 

Olaes  1.  James  Noble,  from  1816  to  1831. 

Class  3.  Waller  Taylor,  from  1816  to  1825. 

Class  3.  "Wilham  Ilendricbs,  from  1825  to  1887. 

"Class  1.  Robert  Hanna  (appointed),  1831. 

Class  1.  John  Tipton,  from  1831  to  1839. 

Class  3.  Oliver  n.  Smith,  from  1837  to  1843. 

Class  1.  Albert  S.  "Wliito,  from  1839  to  1845. 

Class  3.  Edward  A.  Ilannegan,  from  1843  to  1849. 

Cl^s  1.  Jesse  D.  Bright,  from  1845  to  1861. 

Class  3.  James  Whitcomb,  from  1849  to  1852. 

Ciass  3.  Charles  W.  Cathcart  (appointed),  from  ISSS  t 

1853. 

Class  3.  John  Pottit,  from  1853  to  1857. 

Class  3.  Graham  N.  Fitch,  from  1857  to  1861, 

Class  1.  Joscpli  A.  Wright,  from  1861  to  1863, 

ClaeB  3.  Henry  S.  Lane,  from  1861  to  1867. 
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Clase  1.  David  Turpie,  1863. 

Class  1.  Thomas  A.  IlendricfeB,  from  1863  to  1869. 

Class  3.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  from  18f!7  to . 

Class  1.  Daniel  D.  Pratt,  from  1869  to  18i5. 

Class  3.  Joseph  E.  McDonaic!,  1875  to  — . 
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PART    SECOND. 

COUNTY  HISTORIES. 


CHAPTEE    XLI. 

INTKODUCTOET. 

IN  the  first  part  of  this  work  we  Lave  treated  only  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  State,  in  a  general  sense.  It  is  our 
purpose,  from  this  point,  to  present  sketches  of  the  moral  and 
material  progress  of  different  localities  within  the  State,  or, 
of  each  county.  In  taking  up  these  county  histories,  we  shall 
observe  no  particular  order,  unless  it  be  to  follow  the  lines 
of  early  immigration  through  the  State.  One,  and  the  most 
important  of  these,  is  by  the  way  of  the  Mauniee,  and  the 
Wabash,  to  the  Ohio,  the  oldest  route  ever  traveled  by  the 
whitis,  on  the  teriitory  now  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  We  shall  first  take  up  this  route,  observing  tlie 
pioneer  history,  and  giving  brief  sketches  of  the  condition  of 
each  county  during  our  progress. 

A  good  many  people,  and  some  modem  writers,  are  not  a 
little  mixed  on  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  first  settlement 
in  Indiana.  It  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  qiiestion  is  an 
important,  and  interesting  one,  and  yet,  after  ail,  no  great 
good  would  follow  an  authentic  elaeidation  of  the  subject. 
It  is  important  only  as  a  starting  point  for  the  subject  of  the 
following  chapter,  and  to  satisfy  one  species  of  curiosity  not 
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altogether  worthless.  "We  shall  take  more  pride  in  pointing 
to  the  causes  that  led  to  tlie  first  settlement  of  the  territory, 
and  in  deiining  their  relationship  with  the  governinent  of  the 
county,  than  to  dcraonstrate,  exactly,  when  and  where  the 
first  outpost  of  civilization  in  Indiana  was  established.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  shall  be  able  to  draw  our  lines  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  as  to  the  latter.. 

The  first  white  man  who  visited  the  territory  was  a  French 
Jeeoit  missionary,  who  came  from  the  old  French  mission  of 
the  St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  was  one  of  the  oldest 
Jesuit  missions  in  the  lake  region.  This  missionary  (or  mis- 
sionaries) came  among  the  Miamia  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  probably  in  1675,  It  was  through  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  these  early  representatives  of  the  Cross, 
tliat  the  route  from  " New  France "  to  "Louisiana,"  by  the 
Maumee,  Wabash,  and  Ohio  rivers  was  discovered.  This  dis- 
covery has  directly  to  do  with  tlie  early  settlement  of  Indiana, 
for  with  the  knowledge  of  the  route  mentioned,  and  the  con- 
sequent travel  over  it,  came  the  necessity  of  military  estab- 
lishments along  the  line  for  its  protection.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered tliat  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  France  held 
extensive  possessions  in  Louisiana  and  in  Canada.  There  was 
no  established  trade  between  the  two  colonies,  as  the  former 
had  direct  communication  with  the  mother  country  by  the 
way  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf,  and  the  latter  by  the  way 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  tiie  Gulf  of  that  name.  Not- 
withstanding this,  there  was,  at  the  date  mentioned,  a  commn- 
nieation  established  between  them.  About  the  same  period, 
the  French  Government,  from  its  knowledge  of  the  wealth  and 
extent  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  well  as  of  tlie  adjacent 
territory  on  either  side,  resolved  on  the  full  possession  of  the 
country.  The  English  appearedto  be  content  with  but  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  on  tlie  Atlantic  seaboard,  while  the  French 
were  constantly  pusliing  tlieir  conquests  or  discoveries  west- 
ward. In  1700,  the  French  foresaw  the  conflict  that  termi- 
nated with  the  fall  of  Quebec,  over  fifty  yeai'S  later,  and  with 
a  view  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  new  and  valuable 
posaeBsions,   they  adopted  measures   looking   to   the   speedy 
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eBtablishment  of  a  chain  of  fortifieations,  extending  from 
Canada  to  Louisiana,  For  a  time,  the  great  q^ueation  with 
the  French  colonial  authorities  was  the  location  of  those  for- 
tifications. The  ronte  by  the  Hanmee  and  the  Wabash  waa, 
at  length,  adopted,  and  in  1701  a  fortification  was  established 
on  the  Detroit  river.  This  was  the  iirat  step  towards  carry- 
ing the  measure  into  effect,  bnt  it  was  not  the  last.  During 
the  foiir  years  that  followed,  forts  with  military  garrisons 
were  establiehed  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee,  where  the  city 
of  Fort  Wayne  now  stands;  at  Ountanon,  on  the  Wea  prairie, 
in  what  is  now  Tippecanoe  county,  and  at  Vinccnncs.  These 
posts  were  probably  gaz-risoned  first  in  n04r-6,  bnt  as  to  which 
of  them  should  tate  pi'ecedenee  in.  point  of  antiquity,  there  is 
■considerable  doubt.  They  were,  however,  all  established  about 
the  same  time. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  pointed  out,  with  some  clearness, 
the  causes  that  led  to  the  first  settlement  of  Indiana  by  the 
French.  We  will  now  speak  of  the  eharacteristics  and  growth 
of  those  settlements. 


CHAPTER    XLIl. 

ALLEN    CODHTY EAELY    SISTOSY. 

IT  was  at  Fort  Wayne,  or  near  where  the  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Joseph  rivers  fonn  the  Maumee,  that  the  somewhat 
-celebrated  family  of  Indians  of  the  Algonquin  nation,  the 
Miamis,  had  their  ancient  capital.  Around  this  spot,  for 
many  years,  perhaps  for  centuries,  the  Miami  chiefs  assem- 
bled in  council  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  tlieir  confed- 
eracy, or  to  decide  for  war  or  peace.  How  often  have  the 
-echoes  of  Indian  oratory  sounded  along  the  valley  of  the 
Maumee,  and  the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Marys  rivers!     It  has 
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broken  the  silence  of  the  foreste  many  timeB  in  defenee  of 

justice;  it  hae  excited  the  Bavagee  to  war  to  repel  an  Indian 
enemy;  it  has  eloquently  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  red  man 
against  tiic  oppressions  of  the  whites, 

Kekjonga  was,  to  the  patriotic  Miami,  the  dearest  of  all 
places  in  hie  broad  domain.  There  was  an  eloquence  in  the 
scenery  around  the  place  that  won  high  admiration  in  his 
savage  heart.  To  the  simple  Indian  mind  there  was  some- 
thing supernatural,  something  unspeakably  grand,  in  the 
quiet  of  this  fertile  valley.  It  was  here  that  they  buried 
their  illustrious  dead.  It  was  in  tliis  valley,  and  particularly 
at  the  head  of  the  Maumee,  where  all  their  important  cer- 
emonies were  commemorated.  Keturning  from  the  chase, 
these  Indians  would  assemble  in  the  beautiful  groves  along 
the  banks  of  these  rivoi'S,  and  pass  the  time  in  their  usual 
sports.  Games  of  chance,  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  and 
the  feast  were  all  enacted  here  with  native  enthusiasm.  But, 
at  length,  say  in  1676,  the  white  adventurer  found  his  way  to 
the  Miami  capital.  He  was  not  a  warrior,  not  a  trader,  but  a 
simple,  pious,  yet  zealous  Jesuit,  who  came,  in  his  mysterious 
robe,  telling  the  story  of  the  Cross,  which  the  savages  could 
never  fuUy  appreciate. 

Here,  at  once,  we  pass  from  tradition  to  history,  in  which 
connection  it  is  expedient  to  state  that  the  sources  of  much 
of  tlie  information  following  is  through  the  recollections  of 
the  oldest  settlers  of  Fort  Wayne,  still  living.  The  compiler 
being  aware  that  previous  efforts  to  produce  a  history  of  Tort 
Wayne  have  not  resulted  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  inter- 
ested, first  sought  to  learn  the  errors  already  committed  by 
hasty  writers.  Collecting  every  scrap  of  history  pertaining 
to  the  settlement  of  the  place,  he  proceeded  to  JFort  Wayne, 
where  he  remained  some  three  weeks,  interviewing  the  oldest 
settlers,  aud  compaiing  their  statements  with  the  incomplete 
writings  previously  published.  By  this  method  he  has  been 
enabled  to  present  a  straightforward,  truthful  and  complete 
history  of  Allen  county. 

It  has  not  been  our  custom  in  this  work  to  present  inter- 
views verhatim,  but  in  this  single  instance  the  ends  in  view 
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can  best  be  accomplished  by  departing  from  tlie  rule.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October,  1874,  a  compiler  of  this  work  called 

upon  Judge ,  a  gentleman  well  informed  on  matters  of 

local  history,  at  liis  residence  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  was  kindly 
favored  by  the  following  conversation: 

Oompilm: — "Judge,  I  have  been  frequently  referred  to  you 
as  a  person  well  qualified  to  give  nie  much  information  con- 
eemiug  the  early  histoiy  of  Fort  Wayne.  Have  you  an;) 
objection  to  state  to  me  what  you  know  about  the  early  his- 
tory of  Allen  county,  atid  the  sources  of  your  information?'' 

Judge. — "  I  cannot  boast  of  any  particular  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  and  there  are  others  of  our  citizens  who  could 
give  you  much  more  accurate  information  than  I  can,  but 
what  I  have  collected  is  at  your  service.  I  mnst  premise, 
however,  that  most  of  it  is  mere  tradition  of  tlie  Indians,  and. 
therefore,  not  to  be  relied  upon  implicitly.  When  in  Europe, 
in  1861-2,  I  spent  most  of  the  summer  of  tlie  latter  year  in 
London  and  Paris.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Dayton, 
our  Frencli  minister,  and  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Peabody,  J 
obtained  aocess  to  the  colonial  documents  and  records  in  the 
archives  of  those  governments,  from  which  I  obtained  some 
information,  and  when  I  located  here,  about  thirty-five  years 
ago,  I  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  late  Kiami  chief, 
Eichardvihe,  as  also  with  Messrs.  CoquiUard  and  Comparet, 
the  earliest  French  traders  then  living.  I  took  down  in  writ- 
ing their  statements,  but  do  not  place  so  much  confidence  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Indians  as  some  do,  yet,  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  tlie  ancient  Indian  route  between  the  Ottawa  {Mau- 
mee),  river  and  down  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
was  first  made  known  to  the  French  in  Canada  by  a  visit  of 
one  of  the  French  priests  from  their  mission  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan to  Kekioriga,  ahont  the  year  1676,  Nor  can  there  be  the 
least  doubt  but  that  Baron  La  Salle  was  at  Keldonga  in  the 
year  1680,  as  his  letter  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
states  that  fact,  and  also  mentions  that  the  route  alluded  to 
had  been  already  ti-aveled  by  French  traders  from  Canada,  who 
bad  pursued  this  route  in  their  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the 
Lower  Wabash." 
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Com/piler. — "Wlio  were  tke  fivst  white  mon  to  visit  this 
place  ? " 

Jvdge.—'-'-  The  tradition  of  the  Indians,  wliidi  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  is  that  one  of  the  inissionarieB  from  St.  Joseph 
came  to  Kekionga  about  four  jears  before  La  Salle  came  in 
1680,     La  Salle  was  the  next  to  follow  the  missionaries." 

Gom^^Uer. — "  "When  and  where  was  tlie  first  stoekade  built 
at  Fort  Wayne?" 

Judge. — "  In  one  local  history  already  published,  it  is  stated 
that  La  Salle  was  at  Kekionga  in  1680,  and  at  that  time  caused 
a  small  stockade  fort  to  be  built  here.*  The  statement  is  made 
on  the  authority  of  Hr.  Goodman,  who  claims  to  have  obtained 
his  information  from  the  French  recoMs  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  But  in  the  year  1,705,  Santer  Vincennes,  of  the 
French  army,  w^  at  Kekionga,  and  found  hei-e,  at  that  time, 
several  Indian  traders  from  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  that  tlien  it  was  that  Vincennes,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  erected  the  French 
stoekade  north  of  the  present  Catholic  hospital,  between  the 
canal  and  the  St.  Mary's  river,  in  the  old  Tipton  or  Rock  Ilill 
orchard,  near  the  residence  of  Judge  MoColloch,  oui-  late  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  on  the  same  spot  where  Mass  was  firsi 
said  by  the  Catholic  priest  in  1676,  This  was  the  stockade, 
'  the  dim  outlines  of  which  were  traced  by  General  Wayne  i» 
1794.' " 

Compiler. — "What  became  of  this  fort?" 

J'udge. — "  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of 
'Nicholas's'  conspiracy." 

Gompiler. — "  Judge,  a  good  many  people  get  this  conspir- 
acy mixed  up  with  Pontiae's  conspiracy.  This  is  a  sorry  mis- 
take. Will  you  state  your  recollectious  of  Nicholas's  con- 
s])iracy  ? ' 

*Tlie  Blatement  that  La  Salle  built  a  fort  at  tlie  hoad  of  the  Maumee  in 
1680,  la  probably  IncoiTect.  He  was  at  that  time  returning  from  his  some- 
what  disastrous  Mississippi  expedition,  aad  being  on  a  journey  to  Can- 
ada, in  searcii  of  the  Griffin,  and  out  of  suppliea,  it  is  unreasonable  lo 
assume  tliat  lie  oi'ectfid  a  fort  at  this  place.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion 
Uiat  the  early  records  in  Quebec  and  Montj'eal  show  ocly  that  La  Salle 
reported  the  place  as  well  suited  for  a  fort. 
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Judge. — "  About  the  year  1745  the  celebrated  Indian  chief 
of  the  Uuron  tribe,  called  by  the  French  and  English,  Nich- 
olas, but  whose  Indian  name  is  said  to  have  been  Sandosket, 
and  who  lived  at  the  Indian  village  -wlicre  tbccity  of  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  now  stands,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  all 
tlie  Frcneli  ports  and  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  The 
French  post  at  Kekionga,  erected  by  Vincennes  in  1705,  fell  in 
this  war.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Indians — the  Miamia,  the  Otta- 
was  and  the  Pottawatomies  assisting  the  Ilnrons." 

CoTty^ler. — "  Did  the  French  government  cause  another  fort 
to  be  erected  here?" 

(/"-(((^^e.— "  Yes ;  Captain  Dubnisson,  of  the  corps  ot  royal 
engineers,  was  sent  here,  and  ei-ccted  a  new  fort  in  1Y48.  He 
did  not  erect  this  fort  on  the  same  spot  where  Vincennes 
erected  the  stockade  in  1705,  bat  at  a  point  not  far  distant 
to  the  west,  and  near  the  present  canal  aqueduct,  and  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  residence  of  Judge  Lowry,  The  fort,  or 
rather  a  part  of  its  foundation,  was  still  standing  when  Colonel 
John  Johnson  came  here  in  1800."* 

In  the  conversation  which  we  have  given  with  Judge -, 

it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  two  French  forts  or  stockades 
erected  at  Fort  "Wayne,  one  in  1705  and  the  other  in  1748. 
Following  this  chain  of  events,  we  next  come  to  the  English 
fort  which  was  erected  on  the  east  bank  of  tl^e  St.  Joseph's 
river,  by  Ensign  Holmes,  in  the  fall  of  17fi0,  or  winter  of 
1760-61.  With  the  fall  of  Canada  in  1759,  all  the  French 
forts  in  the  northwest  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and 
Major  Eogere  was  sent  to  Detroit  with  an  army  to  occupy 
tliem.  Ensign  Holmes,  with  a  small  detachment,  came  to 
Fort  "Wayne,  but  iinding  the  old  French  post  here  unfit  to  pro- 
tect the  garrison,  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish fort. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  British  occupation  of 
the  northwestern  outposts  was  distasteful  to  the  Indians,  who, 

*  Tlie  compiler  of  ttais  work,  who  viailed  Fort  Wayue,  received  mucli 
more  valuable  information  from  John  P.  Hedges  and  Judge  Boi'den.  He 
was  also  aided  by  J.  L.  Williams,  F.  P.  Bandall,  John  Hough,  Mr.  Edger- 
ton,  and  man;  others. 
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dnring  the  old  Frencli  war,  had  continued  fast  allies  of  their 
French  fatlicr.  This  dissatisfaction  was  soon  augmented  into 
a  spirit  of  revenge  by  the  insolence  of  British  officers,  and  the 
Indians,  in  tlie  Spring  of  176B,  were  strongly  united  under 
the  great  Ottawa  chief,  Pontiae,  detennined  npon  driving  the 
red  coats  from  their  country.  Francis  Parkman,  tlie  ablest 
American  writer  on  the  Indian  wars  of  North  America,  has 
given  us  a  volame  on  tliis  Pontiac  war  — -  a  literary  treasure  of 
rare  merit — in  which  he  gives  os  a  graphic  and  thrilling 
account  of  the  fate  of  Ensign  Holmes  and  liis  feeble  garri- 
son at  Fort  Wayne.  Our  mention  of  this  affair  is  neeesaarily 
brief. 

The  Miamis  of  the  Maumee  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  at 
the  will  of  the  Ottawa  chief,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1763,  the 
valley  around  Kekionga  resounded  with  many  a  savage  war- 
whoop.  Holmes  had  observed  the  savages  gathering  with 
unusual  demonstrations,  and,  suspecting  their  designs,  kept  a 
close  watch  upon  their  movements.  Nevertheless  he  became 
a  victim  to  savage  ingenuity. 

An  Indian  girl  with  whom  Holmes  was  intimate,  and  in 
whom  he  placed  too  much  confidence,  by  compulsion,  it  is 
said,  went  into  the  fort  and  told  Holmes  tliat  there  was  a  sick 
squaw  lying  in  a  wigwara  not  far  from  the  fort,  and  expressed 
a  desire  that  he  should  go  and  see  her.  The  fatal  hour  had 
come.*  Hnsuspectingly,  and  with  a  view  to  serve  and  per- 
haps relieve  the  supposed  sick  squaw,  (knowing  perhaps  some- 
thing of  medicine ;  for,  it  would  seem,  had  there  been  a  surgeon 
in  the  fort,  he  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  at  least 
been  called  on  by  the  Ensign  than  for  Holmes  to  have  gone 
himself,)  preceded  by  tl^e  Indian  girl,  he  was  soon  without  the 
enclosure  of  the  garrison,  and  advancing  with  cautious  steps 
in  the  direction  of  the  hot  wherein  lay  the  object  of  his  phi- 
lanthropic mission.  Nearing  a  cluster  of  huts,  which  are 
described  to  have  been  situated  at  the  edge  of  an  open  space, 
"  hidden  from  view  by  an  intervening  spur  of  the  woodland," 
tbe  squaw  directfed  -him  to  the  hot  wherein  lay  the  supposed 

*  Parkman'a  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac ;  Bryce's  History  of  Port  Wayne,  etc 
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invalid.  Another  instaTit  —  a  few  more  paces — and  the  sud- 
den crack  of  two  rifles  from  behind  the  wigwam  in  view,  felled 
Holmes  to  tlie  eai-th,  and  echoed  over  the  little  garrison,  start- 
ling the  guards  and  inmates  into  momentary  surprise  and 
wonder.  Amid  the  confusion,  the  sergeant  unthoughtedly 
passed  without  the  foil;  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  rifle 
shots.  But  a  few  paces  were  gained,  when,  with  loud,  tri- 
umphant shouts,  he  was  sprung  upon  hy  the  savages  and 
made  a  captive;  which,  in  turn,  brought  the  soldiers  within, 
about  nine  in  all,  to  the  palisades  of  the  garrison,  who  clam- 
bered up  to  see  the  movement  without,  when  a  Canadian,  of 
the  name  of  Godfroi,  (or  Godfri)  accompanied  by  "  two  other 
white  men,"  stepped  defiantly  forth,  and  demanded  a  surrender 
of  the  fort,  with  the  assurance  to  the  soldiers  that,  if  at  once 
complied  with,  their  lives  would  be  spared;  but,  refusing,  they 
should  "  all  be  killed  without  mercy."  The  aspect  before  them 
was  now  sadly  embarrassing.  "Without  a  commander  —  with- 
out hope,  and  fid!  of  fear,  to  hesitate,  seemed  only  to  make 
death  the  more  certain,  and  the  garrison  gate  soon  swung  back 
upon  its  hinges;  the  surrender  was  complete,  and  English 
rule,  at  this  point,  and  for  a  time,  at  le^t,  had  ceased  to  exer- 
cise  its  power. 

But  we  have  some  local  traditions  of  this  affair,  Mrs,  Laura 
Suttenfield,  one  of  the  "  Mothers  "  of  Fort  "Wayne,  living  there 
since  1814,  whose  portrait  appears  in  another  place  in  this  work 
informed  one  of  the  compilers  that  she  became  acquainted  with 
this  woman  in  1815;  that  she  and  her  family  lived  neighbors 
to  her  for  several  years.  At  the  period  of  Mrs,  S.'s  acquaint- 
ance with  the  woman,  she  bad  a  son,  a  man  of  some  years. 
On  one  occasion,  being  at  the  hut  of  tliC  woman,  the  man,  her 
eon,  came  in  intoxicated,  and  somewhat  noisy,  and  the  woman, 
by  way  of  an  apology  to  Mrs.  S,,  remarked  that  he  was  a  little 
BQUABBY,  or  drimk;  and  concluded  with  the  remark  that  he  was 
a  Saginaso,  (English);  and  from  the  a^  of  the  man,  the  infer- 
ence is  drawn  that  he  was  a  son  of  Holmes.  After  leaving 
here,  the  woman  took  up  hor  residence  at  Uaccoon  Village. 
She  lived  to  a  very  old  age,  and  was  known  to  many  of  the 
early  settlei«  of  Eort  "Wayne.     Mrs.  Suttenfield's  recolleetione 
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of  the  aeconnt  she  leceivcd  aic,  tliat  the  Itidiaiis  at  the  time 
of  the  conspiracy,  (probably  indiiced  by  Godfroi  and  his  ftsso- 
ciatea)  forced  her  to  act  as  she  did  towards  Holmes,  which  is 
quite  probable. 

In  1764,  Captain  Morris  was  sent  with  a  small  detachment 
of  English  soldiers,  and  again  the  EngUeh  fort  on  the  St. 
Joseph  was  garrisouod. 


CHAPTER    SLII. 

-FORT   WAYNE. 


FROM  1764  to  1794,  there  ie  but  little  to  record  in  the 
history  of  Fort  "Wayne,  except  those  general  events  of 
war  which  are  snfficieDtly  noticed  elsewhere,  and  which  form, 
more  properly,  a  part  of  the  general  history  of  the  State. 
Passing  on  to  Wayne's  campaign,  and  over  that  part  of  its 
progress  whieb  brought  his  army  into  the  field,  we  find  him 
at  the  head  of  the  Mauraee  in  October,  1794.  The  work  of 
erecting  a  fort  was  immcdiatdy  commenced,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  the  twenty-second  of  the  month,  when  Lieut.-Col. 
Hamtramck  gave  it  the  name  of  I'okt  "Watne.  Previous  to 
this  date  the  place  was  not  known  by  that  name. 

This  was  the  starting  point  of  tho  present  city,  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  civilization,  industry  and  wealth  of  northern 
Indiana  early  began  to  accumulate,  and  to  which  it  still 
centres. 

Colonel  Hamtramck  commanded  at  Port  Wayne  from,  its 
erection  in  1794  to  1796,  during  which  time  nothing  of  any 
great  importance  transpired. 

After  the  surrender  of  Detroit  to  the  British,  Teeumseh 
devised  a  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  ¥orts  Wayne  and  Har- 
rison, and  in  September,  1812,  began  to  assemble  his  warriora 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  forte.  The  gamson  at  Fort  "Wayne,  at 
this  time,  waa  \inder  the  command  of  Captain  Eliea,  "  whose 
habits  of  intemperance,"  says  Mr.  Knapp,  "  disqualified  him 
for  the  place;  and  during  a  period  of  two  weeks  the  safety  of 
the  fort,  principally  owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the  com- 
mander, was  in  jeopardy." 

An  express  had  been  sent  to  General  Harrison  reqnesting 
reinforcements,  bnt  many  long  weary  days  passed,  bringing 
no  tidings  of  the  expected  assistance.  At  length,  one  day  a 
white  man  and  four  Indians  arrived  at  the  fort  on  horseback. 
The  white  man  was  Major  William  Oliver.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  four  friendly  Indians,  among  whom  was  the  brave 
Logan.  The  garrison  had  been  in  a  state  of  cruel  suspense 
for  more  tlian  two  weeks,  wishing  ardently  for  reinforcements 
on  the  one  hand,  and  fearfully  expecting  the  approach  of  the 
British  forces  on  the  other.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
in  t!\is  extremity  they  were  anxious  to  hear  news  from  any 
quarter. 

The  little  party,  with  Oliver  at  its  head,  bad  i-eaebed  the 
fort  in  defiance  of  five  hundred  Indians  —  "  had  broken'  their 
ranks  and  reached  the  tort  in  safety."  Oliver  reported  that 
Harrison,  having  been  informed  of  the  dangerous  situation 
of  Fort  Wayne,  bad  determined  to  march  to  its  relief  Ohio 
was  raising  volunteers.  Eight  hundred  were  then  assembled 
at  St.  Mary's,  Ohio,  sixty  miles  south  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
would  march  to  the  relief  of  the  fort  in  three  or  four  days,  or 
as  soon  as  they  were  joined  by  reinforcements  from  Kentucky. 
Oliver  prepared  a  letter,  annoimcing  to  General  Harrison  bia 
eafe  arrival  at  tlie  besieged  fort,  and  giving  an  account  of  its 
bcleagnred  situation,  which  he  dispatched  by  his  friendly 
Shawanoes,  while  he  detennined  to  take  bis  chances  with  the 
occupants  of  the  post.  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented 
itself,  the  brave  Logan  and  his  companions  started  with  the 
message  to  Governor  Harrison.  They  had  scarcely  left  the 
fort  when  they  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  hostile 
Indians,  but,  passing  the  Indian  lines  in  safety,  they  were 
soon  out  of  reach. 

The  Indians  now  began  a  fiirioua  attack  upon  the  fort,  but 
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the  little  garrison,  with  Oliver  to  cheer  them  on,  bravely  met 
the  assault,  repelling  the  attack  day  after  day,  until  the  army 
approached  to  their  relief.  During  this  scige  tlie  command- 
ing officer,  whose  habits  of  intemperance  rendered  him  unfit 
for  the  command,  wae  confined  in  the  "  black-hole,"  and  the 
junior  officer  assumed  charge.  This  course  was  approved  hy 
the  General,  on  Jiis  arrival,  but  Captain  Ehea  received  but 
little  censure,  undoubtedly  owing  to  his  services  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  In  those  days,  to  have  been  a  gallant  officer 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  was,  to  official  imperfections,  as 
charity  is  to  sins. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  the  army  under  General  Harri- 
son moved  forward  to  relieve  Fort  Wayne.  On  the  seventh 
it  reached  a  point  to  within  three  miles  of  the  St.  Mary's 
river,  making  the  i-emaining  distance  to  the  river  on  the 
eighth,  on  the  eve  of  which  they  were  joined  by  two  hundred 
mounted  volunteers,  under  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson.  On 
the  ninth  the  army  marched  eighteen  miles,  reaching  "  Shane's 
crossing,"  on  the  St.  Mary's,  where  it  was  joined  by  eight 
hundred  men  from  Ohio,  under  Colonels  Adams  and  Hawkins. 
At  this  place,  chief  Logan  and  four  other  Indians  offered  their 
services  as  spies  to  General  Harrison,  and  were  accepted. 
Logan  was  immediately  disguised  and  sent  forward.  Passing 
through  the  lines  of  the  hostile  Indians,  he  ascertained  their 
number  to  be  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  entering  the  fort,  he 
encouraged  the  soldiers  to  hold  out,  as  relief  was  at  hand. 
General  Harrison's  force,  at  this  time,  was  about  thi-ee 
thousand  five  hundred,  "  Friday  morning,"  says  Mi'.  Knapp, 
"  we  were  under  marching  orders  ai'ter  an  early  breakfast.  It 
had  rained,  and  the  guns  were  damp  ;  we  were  ordered  to 
dischai'ge  them  and  re-load,  as  we  were  tlien  getting  into  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  enemy,  and  knew  not  how  soon  we  might  be 
attacked.  A  strong  detachment  of  spies,  under  Captain  Jamea 
Suggett,  of  Scott  county,  Ohio,  marched  considerably  ahead 
of  the  army.  Indications  of  the  enemy  having  advanced  from 
their  position  at  Fort  Wayne,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
movements  of  our  army,  were  manifest,  and  Captain  Suggett 
came  upon   the  trail  of  a  large  party,  which  he  immediately 
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pursued.  After  following  the  trail  for  some  distance,  he  was 
fired  on  by  an  Indian  who  had  secreted  himself  in  a  clnmp  of 
bushes  BO  near  to  Suggett  that  tlie  powder  burnt  his  clothes, 
but  tlie  ball  missed  him.  The  Indian  jumped  from  his  covert 
and  attempted  to  escape,  but  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Scott  county, 
Ohio,  shot  him."' 

On  the  retura  of  Suggett's  party,  a  breastwork  was  erected 
in  expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  but  the  night 
passed  with  repeated  alarms  hut  no  formidable  onset. 

Mr.  Eryce,  in  his  history,  tells  ns  that  on  the  tonth  of  Sep- 
tember the  army  expected  to  reach  Fort  "Wayne,  but  thought, 
in  all  probability,  that  the  march  would  be  a  fighting  one,  as 
the  Indians  were  encamped  directly  on  their  route  at  the 
Black  Swamp,  but  this  expectation  was  happily  disappointed, 
as  "  at  the  first  grey  of  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  September, 
the  distant  halloos  of  the  disappointed  savages  revealed  to  the 
anxious  inmates  of  tlie  fort  the  glorious  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  army.  Great  clouds  of  dust  could  be  seen  from  the 
fort,  rolling  up  in  the  distance,  as  the  valiant  soldiery  under 
General  Harrison  moved  foi-ward  to  the  rescue  of  the  garrison, 
and  soon  after  daybrealc  the  army  stood  before  the  fort.  The 
Indians  had  beat  a  retreat  to  the  eastward  and  northward, 
and  the  air  about  the  old  fort  resounded  with  the  glad  shouta 
of  welcome  to  General  Harrison  and  the  brave  boys  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky." 

This  siege  of  Fort  Wayne  occasioned  great  inconvenience 
and  considerable  loss  to  the  few  settlers  who  had  gathered 
around  the  fort.  At  the  date  of  its  commencement  there  was 
qiiite  a  little  village  clustered  around  the  military  works,  bat 
■with  the  first  demonstrations  of  the  enemy,  the  occupants  of 
these  dwelling  fled  within  the  fort,  leaving  tlieir  improve- 
ments to  bo  destroyed  by  the  savages.  Every  building  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  guns  of  tlie  fort  was  leveled  to  the  ground, 
and  thus  was  the  infant  settlement  totally  destroyed. 

During  the  siege  the  garrison  lost  hut  three  men,  while  the 
Indian'!  lost  about  twenty-flve.  There  waaa  plenty  of  provi- 
sions in  tho  fort,  and  the  soldiers  sufiered  only  from  anxioty 
and  a  fear  of  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  tho  si 
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The  following  information  concernijig  the  toovements  of 
General  Harrison  at  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  oceaeion,  is  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Bryce : 

"  The  second  day  following  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Fort 
Wayne,  General  Harrison  sent  out  two  detachments,  with  the 
view  of  destroying  the  Indian  villages  in  the  region  of  country 
lying  some  miles  aronnd  Fort  Wa^nc,  the  first  division  being 
composed  of  the  regiments  under  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen, 
and  Captain  Gari-ard's  troop  of  horse,  under  General  Payne, 
accompanied  by  General  Harrison.  The  second  division,  under 
Colonel  Wells,  accompanied  by  a  battalion  of  his  own  regi- 
ment under  Major  Davenport,  (Seott'a  I'egiment,)  the  mounted 
battalion  under  Johnson,  and  the  mounted  Ohio  men  under 
Adams.  These  expeditions  were  all  successfnl;  and  after  the 
return  of  the  divisions  under  Payne  and  Wella,  General  Har- 
rison sent  them  to  destroy  Little  Turtle  Town,  some  twenty 
miles  northwest  of  the  fort,  with  orders  not  to  molest  the 
buildings  formerly  erected  by  the  United  States  for  tlie  benefit 
of  Little  Turtle,  whose  friendship  for  the  Americans  had  ever 
been  firm  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  Colonel  SimraU  most 
faithfully  performed  the  task  assigned  him,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  returned  to  the  fort. 

"  In  addition  to  these  movements,  General  Harrison  took 
precaution  to  remove  all  the  undergi-owth  in  the  locality  sur- 
rounding the  fort,  extending  toward  the  confluence  of  the  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Mary,  to  where  now  stands  Rudisill's  mill,  and 
westward  as  far  as  St.  Mai^,  to  the  point  where  now  stands 
the  Fort  Wayne  College;  thence  southeast  to  about  the  point 
of  the  residence  of  the  late  Allen  Hamilton,  and  to  the  east 
down  the  Maumee  a  short  distance.  And  so  well  cleared  was 
the  ground,  including  a  very  large  pai't  of  the  entire  hmits 
of  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  that  it  was  said 
by  those  who  were  here  at  that  early  day,  and  to  a  later  period, 
a  sentinel '  on  the  bastions  of  the  fort  looking  westward,  could 
see  a  rabbit  running  across  the  grounds  as  far  as  so  small  an 
object  was  discernible  to  the  naked  eye.'  The  seclusive  points 
were  thus  cut  off,  and  thn  Indians  now  had  no  longer  any 
means  of  concealing  thi  '  ■    approach  upon   the  fort.      Some 
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tiiirty  or  forty  acres  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Cole  farm, 
extending  to  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  and  just  opposite  the 
Maiimee,  was  then  known  as  the  Public  Meadow,  which  of 
course  was  then,  as  it  had  long  before  been,  a  considerable 
open  space.  The  soldiers  were  tlaus  readily  enabled  to  observe 
the  approach  of  any  hostile  movement  against  the  fort,  and  to 
open  the  batteries,  with  formidable  effect,  upon  any  advance 
that  might  be  made  against  the  giirrison  from  any  direction." 
It  will  be  observed  that  Fort  "Wayne,  up  to  this  period,  and 
for  several  years  after,  was  but  little  else  than  a  military  post. 
This  may  be  said  of  it  during  the  whole  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, or  from  1705,  when  the  first  French  stockade  was  erected, 
until  the  iinal  evacuation  of  Fort  "Wayne  in  1819.  During 
this  time  it  had  been  in  charge  of  different  commanders. 
Captain  Hugh  Moore  succeeded  Captain  Ithea,  in  1813,  who, 
in  1813,  was  superseded  by  Joseph  Jenkinson.  In  the  spring 
of  1814,  Major  "Whistler  took  ciiarge  of  the  post  and  repaired 
it,  or  built  an  addition  to  it,  which  he  occupied  until  1817, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Major  J.  H.  Vase,  who  held  the- 
command  until  the  post  was  permanently  evacuated  in  1819. 


CHAPTEE    XLIII. 

FORT    WAYNE EARLY    SETTLEMKNT. 

ASIDE  from  a  mere  military  post,  we  may  date  the  first 
settlement  of  the  town  of  Fort  "Wayne  in  1816.  In  this 
year  a  few  houses  began  to  appear  some  distance  from  the  fort, 
but  usually  under  the  protection  of  its  guns.  One  of  these, 
and  perhaps  the  first,  was  built  about  the  center  of  what  is 
now  Barr  street,  near  the  corner  of  Columbia,  which,  some 
years  afterwards,  being  removed  from  its  original  location, 
formed  a  part  of  the  old  "Washington  Hall  building,  on  tiie 
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eoiithweet  comer  of  Columbia  and  Barr  streets,  wnicli  wae 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1858,  In  referring  to  incidents  of  pioneer 
life  in  these  years,  Mr.  Bryee,  in  his  work,  says  tliat  during 
1818,  "a  year  i-eiiiarkable  for  the  congregation  of  many  Indi- 
ans here,  the  red  man  is  referred  to  as  presenting  a  general 
spirit  of  order  and  love  of  peace,  not  sni'paseed  by  many  of  the 
whites  of  the  time,  and  well  worthy  of  emulation  in  many 
instances.  It  was  no  uncotamon  thing,  in  their  visits  to 
Ke-ki-on-ga,  seeing  a  new  hut,  to  inquire  whether  the  new- 
comer was  quiet— if  he  'make  no  trouble  for  Injun,'  etc. 
And  their  intuition  and  close  observation  were  presented  very 
often  in  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  liglit.  On  one 
occasion,  about  this  period,  an  elderly  Miami  had  come  to  the 
village  to  trade  a  little.  Soon  meeting  his  old  friend,  Jas, 
Peltier,  the  interpreter,  his  observing  eye,  in  looking  about 
the  place,  soon  fell  upon  a  hut  near,  that  had  but  recently 
been  built.  'Ugh!'  ejaculated  the  Indian;  'new  wigwam  I' 
He  now  became  most  anxious  to  know  if  the  white  man  was 
peaceable  —  whether  ho  eome  to  make  trouble  for  Injun?  The 
two  now  soon  Altered  the  hut  of  the  new-comers,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  inmates.  Tlie  Indian  at  once  began  to  look 
about  him,  and  to  inquire  how  many  warriors  (children)  they 
had,  etc  Eyeing  the  matron  of  the  house  or  squaw,  as  the 
Indian  called  her,  and  observing  that  she  was  quite  sad,  the 
Indian  became  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
her  —  he  was  sure  she  was  sick.  The  woman  averred  that  she 
was  not  sick.  But  the  Indian  knew  she  was.  Turning  fo  his 
old  friaid  P.  again,  after  looking  at  the  woman  and  striking 
his  hand  upon  his  breast,  exclaimed,  '  "White  squaw  sick  at 
heart;'  and  was  anxious  to  know  if  she  had  not  left  something 
behind  at  the  settlement  from  which  they  came  to  Fort  Wayne. 
In  response  to  this,  the  woman  quickly  replied  tb^t  she  had 
left  her  only  son,  by  her  first  husband,  at  Piqua,  and  that  she 
was  anxious  to  have  him  with  her,  but  her  present  husband 
did  not  want  him  to  come.  '  Didn't  I  tell  you  white  squaw 
sick  at  heart!'  replied  the  Indian,  much  elated;  and  he  at  once 
proposed  to  go  to  Piqua  and  bring  her  eon  to  her,  if  Mr.  P. 
would  give,  him  a  blanket— which  was   readily  agreed   to. 
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Receiving  a  note  from  the  mother,  the  next  morQing  early, 
with  two  Indian  ponies,  the  generous  red  man  was  on  tlie  road 
to  Piqna,  and  in  five  days  from  tliafc  time  returned  with  tlie 
boy  1  The  woman's  heart  was  eased,  and  as  the  faithful  Indian 
gazed  upon  the  happy  meeting  of  the  mother  and  the  eon,  liis 
heart  warmed  within  him,  and  turning  to  his  friend  Peltier, 
he  exclaimed:  '  Isn't  that  good  medicine  for  the  white  squawP 
The  Indian  now  became  liie  faithful  protector  and  friend  of 
the  woman  and  her  son,  assuming  tlie  special  guardianship  of 
the  latter;  telling  the  husband  that  if  he  ever  heard  a  woi-d  of 
complaint,  cither  from  the  son  or  mother,  as  to  ill  ti'eatnient, 
'he  would  have  his  hide,  if  he  had  to  lay  in  tlio  Maumee  river 
until  the  moss  had  grown  six  inches  on  h's  hack.' " 

Attached  to  the  fort,  and  extending  west  of  it,  to  about 
where  the  "  Old  Fort  House  "  afterwards  stood,  and  embracing 
about  one  acre  of  land,  was  a  well  cultivated  garden,  belonging 
to  the  commanding  officer,  always  filled,  in  season,  with  the 
choicest  vegetables.  "West  of  this  was  the  company's  garden, 
extending  to  about  where  the  Hedekin  Honae  aftei-wards  stood. 
This  was  also  well  tilled,  afibrding  suitable  labor  for  the 
soldiers  when  military  discipline  was  slackened.  The  main 
thoroughfare  in  those  days,  extended  westward  from  the  fort 
along  what  is  now  the  canal. 

Not  far  south  of  the  fort  in  what  is  now  known  ae  "Taber's 
addition,"  was  located  the  burial  ground  of  the  garrison,  and 
where  also  were  deposited  others  who  died,  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  garrison.  Lieutenant  Ostrander,  who  had 
one  day  un  though  ted  ly  fired  upon  a  flock  of  birds  passing 
over  the  fort,  had  been  reprimanded  by  Captain  Rhea,  and 
because  of  his  refusal  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  was  con- 
fined in  a  small  room  in  the  garrison,  where  he  subsequently 
died,  was  among  the  number  buried  in  this  old  place  of  inter- 
ment. Another  place  of  buiial,  where  also  a  number  of  Indi- 
ans were  interred,  extended  along  the  nortliwest  corner  of 
Columbia  and  Clinton  sti'eets,  and  to  the  adjoining  block. 
Many  bones  were  removed  from  this  point  some  yeai's  ago,  in 
digging  cellars,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  buildings. 

In  1846,  while  some  parties  were  making  an  excavation  for 
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a  foundation  wall,  in  the  vicinity  of  Main  and  Calhoun  streets, 
they  dug  up  and  removed  the  remains  of  an  Indian,  who  had 
long  before  that  been  buried,  with  a  gun  excellently  mounted, 
Eome  trinkets  of  silver,  and  a  glass  pint  flask  of  whisky,  which 
liquid  was  stiH  preserved  in  at  least  as  good  a  state  as  when 
buried.  The  hair  was  also  in  a  feir  state  of  preservation, 
though  the  skull  v/as  much  decayed,  as  were  the  gun  mount- 
ings corroded. 

At  tliat  date,  the  old  Indian  burying  ground  was  still  a 
scene  of  attraction.  The  stranger  would  often  see  swinging 
from  the  bough  of  a  tree,  in  some  grove  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  the  infant  of  tlie  Indian  mother;  or  a  few  little  log 
enciosuree,  where  the  bodies  of  adults  sat  upright,  witb  all 
their  former  apparei  wrapped  about  them,  and  their  trinkets, 
tomahawks,  etc.,  by  their  sides.  Such  were  a  tew  of  the 
features  of  pione&i^  Fort  Wayne. 

In  those  days  a  "  new  comer  "  was  hailed  with  delight.  He 
was  welcome.  There  was  "  enough  and  to  spare  "  of  eveiy- 
thing  but  money.  Land  was  plenty  and  cheap,  and  the  few 
pioneers,  tired  of  seeing  only  ea«h  other,  always  extended  a 
cordial  welcome  to  new  settlers. 

One  of  the  most  general  ways  by  which  Fort  Wayne  was 
reached  in  early  days,  was  by  water,  either  by  way  of  the  St. 
Mary's  or  Maumee  rivers,  iisually  in  flat  boats,  and  what  was 
then  called  pirogues.  Tlie  old  boat  landing  was  just  below 
the  fort,  about  where  the  Maumee  bridge  was  aftei'wards 
erected.  For  many  years,  and  down  to  1838,  it  was  a  common 
sight  for  residents  to  see  pirogues  and  flat  boats,  laden  with 
various  articles  of  merchandise,  whisky,  flour,  fure,  etc,,  load 
and  unload  at  this  little  commercial  center.  This  system  of 
river  navigation  was  finally  impeded,  and  completely  obstructed 
by  dams  which  were  erected  on  the  St.  Mary's  tor  mill  pur- 
poses. The  first  of  tliese  was  built  on  the  St.  Mary's  in  1822, 
at  tlie  "  Devil's  Race  Ground,"  by  Captain  James  Riley.  Two 
years  later,  Samuel  Ilanna  and  Joseph  Barnett  built  a  mill 
about  three  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  present  site  of 
"Beaver's  Mill." 

Fort  W  ayne  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  principal  depots 
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of  the  fur  trade.  Many  persons  became  wealthy  in  the  busi- 
ness. Indeed  it  was  the  principal  commerce  of  the  place 
during  the  first  ten  or  flfteeo  years  of  its  settlement.  Rich- 
ardriUe,  the  last  celebrated  chief  of  the  once  great  Miami 
nation  of  Indians,  who  was  licensed  as  a  trader  with  his 
people  at  Fort  "Wayne,  as  early  as  1815,  is  said  to  have  accu- 
mulated an  immense  fortune  mainly  by  this  trade  and  the  sale 
of  lands.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimated  his  wealth  some  years 
prior  to  his  death  at  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  much  of  which  he  had  had  so  long  bnried  in  the  earth 
that  the  boxes  in  which  the  money  was  inclosed  had  mainly 
decayed,  and  the  silver  itself  considerably  blackened. 

T'le  following  short  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Fort 
Wayne  is  taken  from  Mr.  Bryce's  work  :  "  When  Major  Whist- 
ler assumed  command  of  tlie  garrison,  in  May,  1814,  aside 
from  the  little  band  of  soldiers  here,  were  the  two  daughters 
of  the  commandant,  Mrs.  Laura  Suttenfleld,  George  and  John 
E.  Hunt;  Lieutenant  Gurtiss,  and  William  Suttenlield,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  L.  Suttenfield.  Soon  after  the  war  broke  out, 
with  many  other  members  of  the  tribe,  including  his  family, 
Chief  Eichardvilie  made  hie  way  to  the  British  lines  for  pro- 
tection, and  with  a  view,  doubtless,  to  render  some  aid  to  the 
enemy;  for,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  but  few  among  the 
tribes  of  the  northwest  remained  neutral,  or  failed  to  give  aid 
in  some  way  to  the  British  cause.  At  the  close  of  the  troubles 
in  1814,  he  again  returned  to  this  point,  and  soon  passed  on 
up  the  St.  Mary's,  about  three  miles  from  Fort  "Wayne,  where 
he  encamped.  Major  Wliistler,  desiring  to  see  him,  at  once 
sent  an  interpreter  to  him  by  the  name  of  Crozier,  requesting 
him  to  come  immediately  to  the  fort,  with  which  he  readily 
complied.  The  treaty  of  Greenville,  already  referred  to,  was 
now  about  to  take  place,  and  the  Major  desired  that  the  chief 
should  be  present,  and  so  requested  him;  but Eichardville  was 
very  indifferent  about  the  matter,  hesitated,  and  soon  returned 
to  his  camp  again.  A  few  days  subsequently,  however,  he 
oame  back  to  the  fort,  where  he  was  now  held  as  a  hostage  for 
some  ten  days,  when  he  at  length  consented  to  attend  the 
treaty,  and   was   soon    after   accompanied   thither   by  Chief 
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Chondonnai,  of  one  of  the  lower  tribee,  Robert  E.  ForsytJi, 
and  WilHam  Suttenfield. 

"Much  of  the  season  of  1815  was  spent  in  rebiii]diiig  the 
fort;  and  when  completed  as  with  the  first  erected  in  1794, 
was  a  moat  substantial  affair.  The  timber  with  which  it  had 
been  built  was  obtained  principally  from  what  is  now  tlie  east 
end,  about  where  stands  the  dwellings  of  H.  B.  Taylor,  Jamea 
Emerj,  and  the  late  Samuel  Hanna. 

"At  this  early  period,  the  roads  leading  from  the  fort  were 
mere  traces;  one  leading  to  Port  Kecovery,  and  known  as  the 
'Wayne  trace,'  passing  through  what  is  now  Allen  county, 
thence  into  Adams,  to  the  nortii  of  Monmouth;  from  thence 
passing  not  far  from  WlUshire  to  '  Shane's  Crossing,'  and  so 
on.  There  was  also  a  trace  to  Captain  Wells'  place,  on  the 
banks  of  SpyEun;  two  traces  led  down  theMaumee  on  either 
side;  and  one  extended  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Dearborn, 
(Chicago;)  between  which  point  and  Fort  Wayne  no  house 
was  then  visible,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  direction,  with  per- 
haps one  or  two  exceptions,  short  of  the  settlements  in  Ohio. 
The  two  common  fording  places  at  that  time,  and  for  some 
years  later,  were  above  and  below  the  Maumee  bridge;  the 
one  below  the  bridge  was  better  known  as  'Harmer's  Ford,' 
both  of  which  are  now  most  entirely  obliterated. 

"  It  was  below  this  latter  ford,  near  a  path  leading  toward 
Detroit,  under  the  cheerful  shade  of  what  was  then  and  long 
after  known  as  the  'Big  Elm,'  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1810, 
that  Captain  Ray  and  a  few  others  from  the  fort,  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  most  agreeably,  partaking  of  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  the  gloriooB  occasion,  when  an  express  came  up  the  trace 
from  Detroit  with  the  private  mail  and  government  dispatches. 
Here  Captain  Ray  took  possession  of  the  'mail  matter,'  ali 
gathering  around  to  receive  their  favors,  which  were  then  duly 
distributed  by  first  Postmaster  Ray;  and  the  old  Elm  was 
thereafter  known  as  'the  Post  Office.'  What  has  become  of 
this  'old  familiar  tree,'  whose  o'erhanging  boiighs  formed  the 
shadow  of  the  first  post  office  in  the  region  of  Fort  Wayne,  is 
now  unknown.  Perhaps  some  unspanng  axeman  long  since 
cut  it  down.     It  was  by  way  of  Fort  Wayne  at  this  period, 
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and  some  years  after,  that  the  troops  at  Chicago  and  Green  Bay 
received  their  regular  mail  by  mihtary  express. 

"Major  Whistler,  in  1817,  being  removed  from  this  point 
to  what  is  now  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  was  succeeded  by  Major  J."  H. 
Tose, 'of  the  fifth  regiment  of  regulars,  who  held  command 
until  permanently  evacuated  in  April,  1819.  The  departure 
of  the  troops  is  said  to  have  left  the  little  band  of  citizens 
then  here  extremely  lonesome  and  unprotected.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  therefore  daily  music  of  the  troops  in  the  fort  was 
supplied  by  the  stillness  of  nature,  almost  overwhelming. 
The  Indians  were  numerous,  and  their  eamp  fires  and  rude 
music,  the  drnm,  made  night  more  dreaded ;  but  to  this  the 
inhabitants  of  Fort  Wayne  soon  became  familiarized.  The 
pnnctiho  of  military  life  was  gradually  infused  into  the  social 
circle,  and  gave  tone  to  the  etiquette  and  moral  habits  of  the 
citizens  of  the  fort." 

Payment  season  at  Fort  Wayne  was  ibr  many  years  a  lively 
business  period.  On  these  occasions,  traders  from  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  even  Kew  Tork,  visited  the  place  for  purposes 
of  trade,  taking  with  them  large  quantities  of  whisky,  which 
they  dealt  out  to  the  Indians  so  freely  as  to  keep  them  con- 
tinually drunk  and  unfit  for  business ;  horse  racing,  drinking, 
gambling,  debauchery,  extravagance,  and  waste,  were  the  ordei 
of  the  day  and  night. 

When  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  in 
1816,  what  is  now  Allen  county  formed  a  part  of  Knox  county. 
The  seat  of  government  for  the  county  was  located  at  Vin- 
cennes  up  to  1818,  when  Eandolph  county  was  organized, 
including  the  present  Allen  county  and  a  large  extent  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  north.  "Winchester  was  the  county  seat  until 
the  formation  of  Allen,  in  1823. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  a  land  ofBce  was  established  in  Fort 
Wayne  in  1832.  Joseph  Tlolman,  of  Wayne  county,  was 
appointed  Register,  and  Captain  Samuel  0.  Vance,  of  Dear- 
born county.  Receiver,  After  the  survey  of  tlie  lands,  the 
President  isBited  a  proclamation  for  their  sale,  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  minimum  price  being  $1.25  per  acre;  and  the  sale 
began  on  the  22d  of  October,  1823,  at  the  fort.     Considerable 
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rivalry  having  been  awakened,  touching  that  portion  which 
embraced  the  town  and  immediate  settlement  —  some  forty 
acres,  in  the  immediate  locality  of  the  fort,  being  reserved  for 
the  nse  of  the  Indian  Agent — the  moat  extensive  purchasers 
thereof  were  Barr,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  McGorble,  of 
Piqxia,  Ohio.  This  portion  of  the  city  is  marked  on  the  city 
maps  "  Old  Plat  to  Port  Wayne,"  and  originally  designated  as 
"the  north  fraction  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  two, 
township  thirty,  north  of  range  twelve  east;"  and  it  was  on 
this  that  Messrs.  Barr  and  MeCorkle  laid  off  the  original  plat 
of  the  "  Town  of  Fort  Wayne,"  as  surveyed  by  Robert  Young, 
of  Piqua,  Ohio.  This  plat  was  embraced  in  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  lots. 

Subsequently,  Hon.  Samuel  Hanna  purchased  all  the  Barr 
and  MeCorkle  claims,  and  therefore  became  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  town.  There  was  a  school-house  erected  on 
this  original  plat,  at  an  early  day,  of  which  the  Fort  Wayne 
Times  spoke  3,5  follows  in  1858;  "  In  this  old  school-house, 
many  of  those,  then  young,  but  now  past  middle  hfe  who  yet 
live  h^e,  many  dead,  and  others  absent,  had  their  early  train- 
ing for  usefulness;  and  many  there  experienced  that  joy  only 
once  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  life-time;  while,  perhaps,  nearly  every 
teacher,  who  there  disciplined  the  youthful  mind,  has  gone  to 
his  final  account,  and  soon  here  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  *  * 
This  old  school-house  was  built  of  brick,  in  1835,  and  was 
then  quite  large  enough  for  all  needed  purposes.  *  *  *  It 
was  only  one  story  in  height,  and  served  for  many  years,  not 
only  as  a  aehool-house,  hut  as  the  place  of  religious  worship, 
town  meetings,  masonic  installations,  political  speeches,"  etc. 

John  P.  Hedges,*  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Fort  Wayne, 
still  living,  was  among  the  first  teachers  in  this  old  pioneer 
school-house.  In  the  winter  of  1836,  he  had  it  repaired  at  his 
own  expense.  Mr.  A.  Aughinbaugh  also  taught  in  this  huUd- 
ing.  The  old  county  jail,  which,  until  1847,  stood  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  Calhoun  street  and  the  court-honse  square, 

*  Mr.  ned  s  called  upon  one  of  the  compilers  of  this  work,  while  he 
was  in  Fort  Wayne,  in  October,  1874,  and  related  many  interesting  inci- 
denla  of  pioneer  life  in  the  vicinity  •■(  ilii'  <p|.l  |i;i 
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was  also  used  for  several  years  as  a  school -house.  It  was  in 
this  tuilding  that  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  taught,  who  is  claimed 
to  be  the  first  regular  teacher  in  Port  "Wayne. 

Among  the  events  of  1819,  was  the  erection  of  a  log  house 
by  Samuel  Hanna,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Barr  and  Ooliun- 
bia  streets.  In  this  log  structure  he  and  James  Barnett  opened 
a  considerable  wholesale  store,  which  they  succeesfnlly  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  They  brought  their  goods  irom  the 
East,  by  the  way  of  Toledo  and  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee. 

At  fie  time  of  the  first  land  sale  at  Fort  Wayne,  the  piu-- 
chasers,  other  than  Messrs.  Barr  and  MeCorkle,  were  Alexan- 
der Ewing,  who  entered  the  east  half,  southwest  quarter  of 
section  two  ^  being  the  same  land  on  which  Ewiiig's  and 
Eockhill's  additions  were  afterwards  laid  out.  The  section 
of  land  across  the  river,  in  the  forks  of  the  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Joseph's  rivers,  known  as  the  ""Wells  pre-emption,"  had 
been,  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  May,  1808,  set  apart  as  a  pre- 
emption to  Captain  "Wells,  who  was  authorized*  to  enter  it, 
when  adjacent  lands  should  be  offered  at  $1.35  per  acre;  but 
having  lost  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn,  in  1812, 
his  heirs  being  authorized,  entered  it  at  the  land  sale  refer- 
red to. 

The  establishment  of  the  land  office,  and  the  influx  of  pop- 
nlation  opened  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  Fort  "Wayne,  and 
in  a  few  years  quite  a  town  sprang  up  at  the  forks,  which  has 
grown  into  the  present  populous  city. 


CHAPTEE    XLIV. 

,K.N    COCNTT  —  EAELT    SETTLEMENT. 


ALLEN  county  was  organized  in  1833.     Previous  to  that 
date  it  formed  a  part  of  li^^ndolph  county.     The  com- 
missioners appointed  to  determi.  e  upon  a  site  for  the  county 
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seat,  were  James  M.  Eay,  of  Indianapolis,  "W".  M.  Conner,  of 
Hamilton  county,  and  Abaithes  Hathaway,  In  the  early  part 
of  1824,  they  agreed  upon  Fort  Wayne  as  the  proper  place, 
and  in  the  last  week  in  May,  in  the  same  year,  the  first  elec- 
tion for  county  officers  for  Allen  county  took  place.  The  first 
session  of  the  "  County  Board  "  was  held  on  the  last  day  of 
May  in  the  same  year,  the  Boai'd  consisting  of  William  Rock- 
hill,  James  Wyman,  and  Francis  Conaparet.  The  county  ofS- 
cers,  elected  at  the  first  election,  were:  Anthony  L.  Davis, 
Clerk;  Allen  Hamilton,  Sheriff;  Samuel  Hanna  and  Benja- 
min Cushman,  Associate  Judges;  Joseph  Holman,  Treasurer; 
H.  B.  McKeen,  First  Assessor;  Lambert  Oushovis,  First  Con- 
stable; W.  T.  Daviss,  Overseer  of  the  Poor;  E,  Hors,  Inspec- 
tor of  Elections;  Israel  Taylor,  Joseph  Troutner,  and  Mosea 
Scott,  Fence  Viewers;  Samuel  Rood,  Supervisor,  At  the  first 
session  of  the  Board,  three  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  elected, 
as  follows:  Alexander  Ewing,  William  N.  Hood, and  William 
RockhiU.  These  gentlejnen  assumed  the  position,  ex  <yfflaio, 
of  the  "  Board  of  Justices,"  taking  the  place  of  County  Com- 
missioners. The  first  session  of  this  body  was  held  on  the 
twenty -second  of  October,  1824.  On  this  occasion  the  Board 
gave  notice  of  the  location  of  a  State  road  from  Vernon,  in 
Jennings  counlry,  by  way  of  Greensburg,  Rushville,  and  New 
Castle  to  Fort  Wayne, 

These  were  true  pioneer  days  in  Fort  Wayne.  There  were 
none  of  the  present  fine  buildings  that  grace  the  city ;  no  lead- 
ing thoroughfares  adorned  with  fancy  teams;  no  colleges;  no 
fine  church  buildings;  nothing  of  the  modern,  fashionable 
order.  But  there  were  the  rude  taverns,  the  straggling  Indian, 
the  hardy  fur-trader — in  short,  the  unpretending  pioneer.  But 
few,  if  any,  at  this  day,  thought  that  Fort  Wayne  would  ever 
become  a  leading  city.  Yet  the  place  had  its  advantages  for 
trade,  and  the  penetrating  business  men  of  early  times  were 
not  slow  to  improve  them.  Pioneer  hotel  life  in  Fort  Wayne 
in  1824,  is,  to  some  extent,  portrayed  by  an  old  bill  of  "tav- 
ern rates"  which  has  been  preserved.  It  reads  as  follows: 
"Per  day,  50  cts,;  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  each  25  eta.; 
per   night,   12f   cts.;   whisky,  per  quart,  12^  cts.; 
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brandy,  per  quart,  50  ets.;  gin,  per  quart,  37^  cts.;  porter, 
per  bottle,  S^i  eta.;  eider,  per  quart,  18f  cts." 

Alien  county  had  its  taxation,  and,  we  suspect,  it  was  both- 
ersome, too.  Every  male  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  had  to 
pay  fifty  cents.  And  for  each  horse,  gelding  or  mare  over 
three  years  old,  thirty -seven  and  a  half  cents;  every  work  ox, 
eighteen  cents;  every  gold  watch,  twenty-five  cents;  every 
pin chbaek,  twenty-five  cents;  every  four-wheeled  pleasure  car- 
riage, one  dollar.  The  State  taxes  were  generally  paid  in  wolf 
scalps,  on  which  a  bounty  was  allowed. 

The  first  circuit  court  held  in  Allen  connty  was  on  the  ninth 
of  August,  1824.  The  judicial  circuit  then  included  Adams, 
Wells,  Huntington,  and  "Whitley  counties.  At  this  time,  C. 
"W.  Ewing  was  made  prosecuting  attorney,  and  John  Tipton 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury.  W.  6.  Ewing  was,  on  this  ocea- 
Bion,  admitted  to  the  bar  as  a  practitioner  at  law.  At  this 
session  of  the  court  an  application  was  made  for  a  divorce, 
and,  says  Mr.  Bryce,  "  some  indictments  were  found  against 
parties  for  selling  liquor  without  license,  etc.,  at  this  term  of 
the  court— each  being  fined  three  dollars  and  cost.  In  one 
instance,  for  gambling,  a  man  was  fined  ten  dollars."  The  first 
master  in  chancery  of  this  court,  was  Charles  W.  Ewing,  then 
a  young  lawyer  of  much  ability.  "To  show  the  difference 
between  the  manner  of  allowanecs  of  that  day  and  this,  when 
six  times  as  much  service  was  rendered  in  a  given  time,  *  * 
the  records  show  that  Robert  Hood  (well  remembered  hj  old 
citizens,)  was  allowed  eeventy-five  cents  per  day  for  three  days' 
service  as  bailiff  to  the  circuit  court;  Allen  Hamilton,  sixteen 
dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  for  four  months'  service  as  sheriff 
of  Allen  county;  and  Charles  W.  Ewing,  for  his  services  aa 
prosecuting  attorney,  for  the  term,  five  dollars.  This  court, 
after  a  session  of  three  days,  adjourned  on  the  twelfth  of 
August,  1824,  to  convene  again  as  the  court  in  course.  The 
following  year,  1825,  the  board  of  justices  appointed  W,  G, 
Ewing  county  treasurer;  and  the  second  term  of  the  circuit 
court  was  convened  at  the  residence  of  Alexander  Ewing,  on 
the  sixth  of  June — Hon.  F.  MoiTis,  of  the  fifth  judicial  cir- 
cuit,  a  resident   of  Indianapolis,   presiding — Jud^   Hanoa 
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officiating  in  the  capacity  of  associate  justice.  James  Eari- 
den,  and  Oalvin  Fletcher  were  admitted  as  practitioners  of 
law  at  tills  term — both  men  of  considerable  distinction  in 
after  years,  Henry  Cooper,  a  man  of  many  estimable  quali- 
ties, long  since  deceased,  was  also  admitted  to  the  bar  at  this 
term  of  the  court,  which  continued  only  five  days." 

The  third  term  of  this  court  was  convened  at  the  house  of 
William  Suttenfleld,  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  1825, 
Judges  Hanna  and  Oushman  presiding.  It  was  at  this  session 
of  the  court  that  a  device  for  a  seal  was  presented  by  Charles 
W.  Ewing.  Calvin  Fletcher  presented  his  commission  and 
was  sworn  in  as  prosecuting  attorney.  The  term  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1826,  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Alexander 
Ewing,  the  same  judges  presiding;  but  at  the  next  regular 
term,  which  was  opened  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  in  the 
same  year,  Hon.  Miles  C.  Eggleston,  of  Madison,  presented 
his  commission,  as  president  judge,  was  sworn  in,  and  pre- 
sided during  the  term.  Benjamin  Cushnian  acted  as  associate 
judge;  Cyrus  Taber  as  sheriff,  and  Amos  Lane  as  prosecuting 
attorney.  A  singular  story  is  told  of  the  trial  and  conviction, 
on  a  charge  of  murder,  of  Big-Leg,  an  Indian,  who  resided 
near  Fort  "Wayne,  at  the  term  of  the  court  held  in  1830.  "  A 
half  Indian  and  negro  woman,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  slave, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  entering  his  cabin  during  his  absence, 
and  taking  his  meat.  After  repeatedly  warning  her  to  desist, 
he  at  length  told  her  that  if  she  disobeyed  him  again,  he  would 
kill  her.  From  her  residence  among  the  clan,  of  which  Big- 
Leg  was  chief,  whose  village  was  on  the  Wabash,  a  few  miles 
from  Fort  Wayne,  with  a  view  to  escape  the  fate  that  she  knew 
must  befall  her,  after  a  further  disregard  of  the  commands  of 
the  chief,  the  woman  came  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  was  soon 
employed  by  some  of  the  citizens.  Sliortly  after  her  depar- 
ture, Big-Leg  came  to  town,  too,  and  waiidering  about,  he 
soon  discovered  her  washing,  at  a  house  then  standing  about 
what  is  now  the  southeast  comer  of  Clinton  and  Columbia 
streets.  Stealing  suddenly  upon  her,  with  his  long  knife  ready 
for  her  destruction,  he  plunged  it  into  her  witii  such  force, 
that  it  is  said  the  blade  passed  through  her  body,  and  she  fell 
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dead  at  his  feet;  whereupon  he  proudly  ejaculated,  'Was'nt 
that  nice!'  Though  no  uncommon  thing,  at  that  period,  for 
the  Indiana  visiting  here  to  kill  each  other,  and  for  which  no 
redresB  had  ever  heen  sought  by  the  authorities,  the  citizens 
here,  who  were  then  largely  outnumbered  hy  the  Indians  of 
the  region,  were  greatly  incensed  at  this  terrible  procedure 
of  Big-Leg,  and  the  civil  authorities  at  once  had  the  chief 
arrested,  and  placed  in  the  old  county  jail.  His  main  plea 
was  that  the  woman  belonged  to  him  — was  hie  property,  and 
that  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  her.  When 
told  that  he  was  to  be  hanged  for  the  offense,  he  could  not 
comprehend-  it,  but  seemed  to  get  the  idea  that  it  was  some 
such  operation  as  that  he  had  often  witnessed  in  the  use  of 
the  old  steelyards  by  the  traders  in  weighing  venison,  etc.,  and 
concluded  that  he  was  to  be  weighed  until  he  was  dead/  which 
fact  soon  became  commonly  understood  among  the  Indiana  of 
his  tribe  and  the  region  here;  and  as  he  was  a  chief  much 
regarded  by  his  elan,  they  early  sought  to  exchange  him  for 
one  of  their  number,  whom  they  considered  rather  worthless; 
but  without  avail.  Having  received  some  explanations  as  to 
his  probable  fate  by  hanging,  or  weighing,  as  he  understood 
it,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  a&  fixed,  he,  with  his  friends, 
thought  to  have  the  experiment  tried  upon  a  dog,  in  order  to 
see  how  the  animal  would  act  Accordingly,  while  the  chief 
waa  still  confined  in  the  jail,  a  number  of  his  Indian  friends 
collected  about  the  outside  of  the  prison,  in  view  of  a  small 
opening,  where  the  chief  could  look  out  and  see  the  action  of 
the  canine  as  hie  Indian  friends  proceeded  to  execute  him. 
Placing  a  rope  around  the  animal's  neck,  and  suspending  him 
from  a  pole  that  had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose,  at  the 
height  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  by  means  of  crossed 
stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  the  dog  was  soon  dangling  in  the 
air.  Observing  the  animal  very  closely  through  the  grates  of 
the  jail,  the  violent  throes  and  contortions  of  the  dog  at  once 
gave  him  a  great  aversion  to  hanging,  or  being  thus  weighed 
till  he  was  dead;  and  when  the  jailor  again  made  his  appear- 
ance, he  urged  that  he  might  be  shot,  rather  than  be  killed  by 
such  a  process  as  that  he  had  seen  tried  on  the  dog.     When 
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hiB  trial  came  on,  John  B.  Bourie  and  chief  Eichardville  acted 
as  interpreters.  He  was  convicted,  but  being  recommended 
to  mercy  by  tlie  jury,  the  governor  subsequently  granted  him 
a  pardon;  and  in  1848,  with  a  body  of  Miamis,  he  removed 
to  Kansas."* 

Trom  1823  to  1830,  Fort  Wayne  was  a  scene  of  pioneer  life. 
The  general  style  of  the  dwellings  was  that  of  the  usual  log 
cabin,  or  the  "hewed  log  house,"  which  was  quite  a  luxury. 
There  were  a  few  frame  houses,  but  the  interior  of  all  was 
pretty  much  the  same.  Not  a  vestige  of  aristocracy  could  be 
seen  in  any  quarter.  Young  ladies  were  then  plain,  common- 
sense  girls.  Courting  was  conducted  in  the  vivid  presence  of 
a  "  big  log  fire,"  unaided  by  the  soft  notes  of  the  piano,  as  at 
the  present  time.  The  lovers  talked  of  plain  matter-of-fact 
subjects.  But  little,  if  anything,  was  said  of  the  opera.  The 
theatre  had  a  charm,  but  only  as  something  to  be  talked  about. 
But  things  have  changed.  With  1827-28,  there  came  rumors 
of  a  canal,  and  finally,  the  canal  itself.  This  was  a  vast  inno- 
Tation  —  an  important  improvement;  but  the  advanced  idea 
did  not  rest  here.  A  railroad  was  agitated  —  nay,  constructed. 
Brick  and  stone  buildings  took  the  place  of  log  houses;  the 
pioneer  trader  became  a  merchant ;  elegant  residences  were 
erected;  churches  were  built;  society  was  formed;  fine  tastes 
were  cultivated;  elegant  furniture,  costly  pictures  and  the 
piano  were  introduced.  In  short,  a  populous,  prosperous  city 
grew  up  with  all  its  attendant  luxuries.  Pioneer  life  disap- 
peared and  modem  extravagance  took  its  place. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  along  the  dry  current  of  the 
modern  history  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen  county.  It  has 
been  a  history  of  continued  progress.  Enterprise  has  marked 
every  page,  and  success  crowned  almost  every  effort.  We 
shall  be  content  now,  to  notice  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  Port  Wayne  and  Allen  county,  and  to 
give  a  few  pea  pictures  of  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  that 
section, 

*Bryce's  Work  —  Becullections  of  Mr.  Hood. 
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ALLEN"   COUNTY- — FOKT   WATHE  —  MODERN    HBTORY. 

A  LEEN  County  was  named,  at  the  suggestion  of  General 
'-J^  Tipton,  in  honor  of  Colonel  John  Allen,  of  Kentucky,  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  who  met  his  death  at  the  Massacre  of  the 
River  liaisin.  The  county  has  an  area  of  654.35  square  miles, 
embracing  413,607.08  acres,  and  a  population  of  about  66,000, 
with  a  taxable  valuation  of  over  $20,000,000.  In  1830,  the 
population  of  the  whole  county  was  only  996,  and  the  taxable 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  scarcely  $100,000. 
These  statistics  give  some  idea  of  the  inimense  growth  of  the 
county  in  both  population  and  wealth.  The  tbllowing  table 
shows  the  growth  of  the  different  townships  in  population, 
from  1850  to  1875: 

Townahlpa  ana  Cities.  IBTS  1H70  1860  1850 

Aboste, 1200  906  876  539 

Adams, 3000  2388  1773  1013 

New  Haven, 2500  912  

Cedar  Creek, 2100  1713  1298  814 

Eel   River, 1900  1217  1003  655 

Foi-t  Wayne, 25150  19460  10319  4282 

Jackson, 304  203  93  ... 

Jefferson, 1800  1445  1061  563 

Lafayette, 1700  1471  1320  529 

Lake, 1600  1309  951  578 

Madison, 1500  1278  918  561 

Marion, 1400  1319  1358  1095 

Manmee, 500  394  164  93 

Milan, 1300  1183  786  361 

Monroe, 1600  1479  610  414 

Monroeville, 900  630  

(864) 
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Perry, 1400       1380       1180         842 

Pleasant, 1300       1280       1207         658 

Scipio, 600         420         346         173 

SpriTif|:tield, 2100       1749       1505     '    702 

St.  J.iBcph,   1500       1373       1065         748 

Washington, 1900       1628       1487       1305 

Aside  from  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  there  are  no  ferge  towns 
or  cities  in  Allen  county.  The  soil  is  generally  well  adapted 
to  agriculture,  and  corn  and  wheat  are  produced  in  abundance. 
For  the  most  part,  the  farmers  are  wealthy;  and  within  the 
last  teii  or  fifteen  years,  the  small,  incommodious  pioneer  fai'm 
houses  have  been  exchanged  for  handsome  dwellings.  Farmers 
and  farmers'  children  are  well  educated.  The  young  ladies  of 
the  rural  districts  are  in  happy  contrast  with  the  "  girls  "  of 
1850.  Most  of  tliem  are  accomplished  in  music,  and  possess 
a  good  education. 

The  public  schools  of  Allen  county  are  in  an  excellent  con- 
dition. Well  furnished  buildings  are  provided  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  county,  and  these  are  generally  supplied  with  well  qualified 
teachers.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  county  in  the  State, 
where  the  schools  are  in  a  better  condition. 

The  public  schools  of  Fort  Wayne  are  justly  the  pride  of 
the  city.  At  the  present  date,  there  are  in  the  city  thirteen 
excellent  school  buildings,  well  furnished,  valued  at  $185,000. 
Seventy-five  teachers  are  employed  to  teach  3,500  pupils.  The 
high  school  building  is  located  on  beautiful  grounds,  with  an 
area  of  18,000  square  feet.  The  basement  of  the  structure  is 
of  dressed  stone,  nine  feet  high;  the  main  building,  of  brick, 
is  two  stories  high,  each  fifteen  feet  in  height;  and  the  whole 
is  covered  by  a  "mansard,"  twelve  feet  in  the  clear.  The 
tower  has  a  porch  finished  with  a  balustrade  so  as  to  form  a 
balcony.  The  interior  is  tastefully  and  elaborately  appointed. 
The  Jefferson,  or  Fourth  Ward,  school  building  is  also  an 
ornament  to  the  city.  This  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories 
in  height,  and  covers  an  area  of  3,600  feet.  It  contains  twelve 
rooms,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  six  hundred,  and  is  supplied 
with  twelve  teacliers. 

The  Clay,  or   Fii'St  Ward,  school   is  also  a  fine  three-story 
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brick  building,  containing  eight  rcwims,  495  seats,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  eigiit  teachers.  Tlie  others  are,  the  West  German, 
wood,  corner  "Webster  and  Washington,  rented;  Jetferson, 
brick,  comer  Jefferson  and  Griffith,  $^,500;  Washington, 
brick,  corner  Washington  and  Union,  $20,750: 
wood,  comer  Hoagland  avenue  and  Butler,  $17,000;  Hanna, 
brick,  corner  Hanna  and  Wallace,  $16,600;  Harraer,  wood, 
corner  Harmer  and  Jefferson,  |5,650;  Bloomingdale,  wood, 
comer  Bowser  and  Marion,  $3,900;  North  Bloomingdale  Ger- 
man, wood,  north  of  Peeder,  rented;  North  Bloomingdale 
English,  wood,  north  of  Feeder,  rented. 

ENEOmWENT  TOR    1874. 
Schoola.  Boys,  Girls.  Tola.. 

Clay, 253  255  507 

High, 25  43  67 

West  German, 70  69  139 

318  300  filS 

132  172  304 

204  211  415 

HanSa,..' 136  125  261 

Harmer, 63  51  104 

Bloomingdale, 85  121  206 

North  Bloomingdale  German 18  15  28 

North  Bloomingdale  English, 18  14  33 

Total, 1495       1554       3049 

The  following  comparative  table,  giving  the  various  items 
concerning  the  public  schools,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  will 
not  only  show  the  growth  of  the  public  schools,  but  of  the 
city  as  well: 

TeuiB.  Ennme-         Enroll-  No.  of  Value  o( 

1864 5270.. 

1865  5673.. 

1866  6321.. 

1867 7255.. 

1868   7846.. 

1869 8365.. 

1870  8256.. 

1871  8239.. 

1872 8637.. 

1873  8777.. 

1874 9060 . . 


ment. 

. . 1386 . . 

..19... 

Sciool  Prop 'J 

.$  33,150 

. .  1400 . . 

,      80,000 

..1629.. 

..18... 

.     38,000 

..1937.. 

,.23... 

.     58,500 

..2181. 

. . 34. . . 

.   116,110 

..2«7. 

..44... 

.   140,000 

..2.137.. 

.,49... 

.    165,000 

..2640. 

,.64... 

,    166,000 

..2472. 

..66... 

.   168,000 

..2682.. 

..66... 

.    173,000 

..80S6.. 

..66... 

.    180,000 
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The  Oatholica  have  a  large  number  of  parochial  schools,  as 
well  as  the  Lutherans,  who  have  several  commodious  edifices. 
The  Lutherans  have  also  a  large  college  within  the  city  limits, 
known  as  the  Concordia  College.  This  is  under  the  Syuod  of 
their  church,  under  whose  jurisdiction  tliis  district  is.  The 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  city.  The 
Methodist  University  occupies  a  large  and  well-arranged  build- 
ing in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  It  has  been  established 
for  a  n\imber  of  years,  occupying  their  present  quarters,, since 
1850.  The  Eev.  R.  T>.  Eobinson,  D;  D.,  has  charge  of  it,  and 
under  his  able  management  it  is  rapidly  reaching  success. 
The  Methodists  have  a  well-conducted  college  at  Fort  Wayne. 
The  building  is  a  fine  one,  and  adds  something  to  the  appear- 
ance of  tlie  city. 

Kbliqious. —  There  are  more  than  twenty  fine,  elegant,  and 
well-furnished  churches  in  Eort  Wayne.  The  architecture  is 
generally  handsome,  and  the  material  is  substantial.  Among 
them  should  be  mentioned  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  structure  of  brick,  surmounted  by  two 
Bteeples.  Trinity  Church  (Episcopal)  on  West  Berry  street,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  church  edifices  in  the  State,  though  by 
no  means  as  large  as  some  others  in  that  city.  The  Lutherans, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Christians  have  all  built  them- 
selves fine  and  costly  churches. 

Rah-boads. —  The  lines  of  railroad  leading  from  Fort  Wayne 
in  eight  different  directions,  give  to  the  city  a  decided  metro- 
politan appearance,  and  bring  untold  wealth  to  its  doorg. 
These  roads  are  all  important  lines,  that  connect  the  "  Summit 
City  "  with  aU  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  The  tracks 
and  equipments  of  these  roads  are  first-class,  while  the  accom- 
modation for  all  kinds  of  transportation  is  as  good  as  could  be 
desired.  It  is  estimated  that  thirty-four  passenger  trains  arrive 
at,  and  depart  from,  the  city  every  day,  while  freight  trains 
may  be  estimated  by  the  hundred  daily.  Other  important 
roads  are  in  contemplation,  but  even  at  the  present  day  Fort 
Wayne  is  the  great  railroad  city  of  Northern  Indiana. 

Wabash  Am>  Erik  Oahal.— The  importance  of  canals  as  a 
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meanB  of  inland  navigation,  attracted  mneii  attention  in  the 
early  days  of  this  country,  and  it  is  due  to  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  our  country  has  been  settled  and  cities  founded. 
In  1820  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  legislature,  appointing 
three  eommisei  oners  to  locate  a  route  for  a  canal  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Oliio  river,  but  it  was  not  until  1824  that  a 
survey  was  made  of  what  is  now  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
The  members  of  Congress  from  Indiana  then  procured  a 
survey  of  the  canal  by  a  corps  of  United  States  topographical 
engineers.  This  survey  was  commenced  at  Fort  Wayne,  about 
June,  1826,  and  at  its  completion.  Congress  passed  an  act, 
granting  to  the  State  of  Indiana  one-half  of  five  miles  in 
width  of  the  public  lands  on  each  side  of  the  proposed  canal, 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Wabash  river. 
This  grant  amounted  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  acres  per 
mile.  It  was  accepted  by  the  State  legislature,  during  its 
session  of  1827-28,  and  Samuel  Hanna,  David  Barr,  and 
Eobert  Johns,  were  appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners. 
This  grant  w^  the  first  of  any  importance  made  by  Congress 
for  the  furtherance  of  any  public  works,  and  may  be  considered 
the  inception  of  the  policy  afterwards  adopted,  of  granting  so 
much  of  the  public  domain  for  public  improvements.  In  1828 
the  State  granted  to  Ohio  all  the  land  which  had  been  granted 
for  canal  purposes  in  that  State,  upon  the  condition  that  they 
would,  in  consideration  therefor,  construct  the  works  through 
their  territory.  In  1843  the  canal  was  opened  tor  navigation, 
and  two  years  afterwards  the  Miami  extension  was  completed, 
thus  perfecting  a  continuous  line  of  canal  between  Maumee 
bay  and  the  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati.  The  Mahon  Brothers 
commenced  running  two  small  packets  between  Toledo  and 
Fort  Wayne,  in  1843,  but  not  with  any  regularity,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  summer  of  1844  that  a  line  making  regular  trips 
was  established.  Samuel  Doyle  and  William  Dickey,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  were  the  pioneers  in  this  enterprise,  running 
ten  boate  and  one  steam  propeller  between  Toledo  and  Lafaj'- 
ette,  and  Toledo  and  Cincinnati.  In  1846,  the  act  known  as 
the  "  Butler  Bill "  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  by  which  the 
canal  was  transferred  to  three  trustees,  two  of  whom  wore 
24 
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appointed  by  the  bondholders,  the  remaining  one  by  the  State. 

Public  Buildings. —  The  Connty  Court  House  and  County 
Jail,  both  located  at  Fort  "Wayne,  are  substantial  buJldinga, 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  sought.  There  is  yet  no  commo- 
dious city  hall,  nor  is  any  needed  at  the  present  day,  that 
would  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  city.  The  building  in 
which  the  headquartere  of  the  fire  department  ai-e  located,  is 
well  suited  to  thai  oranch  of  the  municipality.  Further 
remarks  on  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  Fort 
Wayne,  financially  and  commercially,  are  noticed  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  under  the  department  of  the  "  Great  Indus- 
tries of  Indiana."  See  Index  to  Biographies  to  find  interesting 
biographical  sketches  of  pioneers  and  prominent  men  of  Allen 
county. 

The  leading  newspapers  published  in  Fort  Wayne  are  the 
Gazette  and  Sentinel,  both  well  conducted  and  influentia] 
journals. 


OHAPTEK    XLVI. 

HUNTINGTON   COUHTT HISTOEICAL    AND   DESCKIPTIVE. 

L EATING-  Allen  county  by  the  route  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  we  soon  reach  Himtington  coimty,  now 
rich  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  minerals,  but  once  a 
dense  forest.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Samuel 
Huntington,  a  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  Con- 
necticut, and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, A  small  portion  of  the  county  is  hilly,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  level,  or  only  sufiiciently  undulating  to  consti- 
tute a  natural  drain.  The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay, 
is  very  deep  and  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  all  the  products 
indigenous  to  the  climate  and  country.     At  an  early  day  the 
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county  was  heavily  timbered  throughout,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  prairies. 

The  first  settlement,  as  near  as  we  can  learn,  was  made  in 
Huntington  county  in  1829.  Messrs.  Artimedee  Woodworth 
and  EKas  Murray  were  the  first  settlers.  They  came  in  1829. 
Mr.  Woodward  settled  north  of  Silver  creek,  on  the  "Wabash. 
Here  he  built  a  log  house  and  began  pioneer  life  in  earnest. 
Mr.  Murray  settled  a  mile  east  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  where  he  also  built  a  cabin.  In  1832-3,  a  settlement 
was  made  on  the  Salamony  river,  near  the  present  town  of 
Warren.  Samuel  Jones  erected  a  log  house  at  this  place  in 
1833,  and  moved  into  it  with  his  family  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  James  Morrison  settled  at  the  same  place  about 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  following  winter  Lewis  Purvianee, 
Lewis  Richards,  and  Grcorge  Helm,  located  with  tiiem. 

The  first  settlei's  of  the  present  prosperous  city  of  Hunting- 
ton were  C.  and  J,  Helvey,  who  came  from  the  White  river 
section,  originally  from  Clinton  county,  Ohio,  to  Huntington, 
in  1830,  with  their  sisters.  They  built  a  hewed  log  tavern, 
which  ie  Itnown  in  history  as  the  "  Flint  Springe  Hotel,"  It 
remained  a  tavern  until  185T,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  favor- 
ite stopping  place  on  the  old  "Fort  Wayne  and  Lafayette 
trace."  A  few  now  living  in  Huntington  county  remember 
this  trace.  It  was  nearly  the  same  pathway  over  which  the 
bold  Robert  de  La  Salle  traveled  with  his  military  escort  in 
1680,  and  the  same  trace  upon  which  many  a  zealous  French 
priest  journeyed  alone,  before  Americans  explored  the  head 
waters  of  the  Wabash. 

There  was  another  log  tavern  erected  near  the  cabin  of  Mr. 
Woodworth  in  1833,  but  that  region  remained  unsettled  until 
1847,  Clear  creek,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  from  Hunting- 
ton, was  iirst  settled  by  Michael  Doyle,  in  1834,  In  that  year 
he  erected  the  pioneer  log  cabin  of  that  section,  and  moved  into 
it  with  his  family. 

The  Helveys,  who  first  settled  at  Huntington,  sold  their 
lands  to  General  Tipton  and  Captain  Murray,  soon  after  they 
were  located,  and  the  latter  gentlemen  laid  out  the  town  in 
1832.     Mr,  Murray  moved  to  Huntington  to  reside,  with  his 
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family,  about  one  year  previous.  The  "Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 
was  commenced  in  1S32,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  imme- 
diate cause  that  led  to  the  settlement  of  Huntington.  The 
wort  on  this  important  State  internal  improvement  prospered, 
and  the  new  town  of  Huntington  shared  in  the  prosperity. 
In  1835  the  permanent  population  of  Huntington  was  probably 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  although  previous  to  that  time  gangs 
of  canal  men  frequently  visited  the  place,  swelling  its  popula- 
tion temporarily  to  four  and  five  hundred. 

Huntington  county  was  organized  in  1834,  previous  to ' 
which  it  formed  a  part  of  Grrant  county.  The  first  county; 
election  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1834,  as  also  the  first  court 
The  latter  was  held  in  the  well  tnown  "  Fiint  Springs  Hotel." 
From  this  the  couii;  was  soon  after  taken  to  the  school  house, 
which  shows  that  Huntington,  now  so  jnstly  celebrated  for 
ha-  excellent  schools,  began  the  good  work  of  education  in  hei 
youth. 

The  first  school  teacher  in  Huntington  was  a  Mr.  Sergaat, 
They  called  him  a  "  down  east  Yankee,"  but  he  had  consider- 
able influence,  probably  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman.  He  "  boarded  round,"  and  being  a  little  on 
the  partiealai'  order,  it  is  not  a  wonder  that  the  old  settlers  of 
Huntington  tell  some  funny  stories  of  his  experience  of  this 
phase  of  his  residence  in  their  town.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  tha*  he  had  enough  to  contend  with,  both  in  the 
school  room  and  in  society.  But  we  shall  not  tax  the  reader 
with  every  step  in  the  growth  of  Huntington  county.  Such 
was  its  social  and  political  beginning.  Let  us  look  at  results — 
its  present  condition. 

The  Huntington  of  to-day  has  a  population  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  is  surrounded  by  well  settled,  well  cultivated 
agricultural  lands,  in  every  direction.  It  is  the  county  seat, 
and  a  smart,  thriving  city.  The  streets  have  been  admirably 
laid  off,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  buildings  favors  the 
substantial.  The  new  court  house  is  a  fine  building,  located 
n  the  center  of  a  spacious  square  enclosed  by  a  substantia) 
rou  fence.  The  churches  ai'e,  for  the  moat  part,  fine  build- 
ngs,  erected  in  a  modern  style  of  architecture,  and  present 
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fltriking  evidence  of  the  high  moral  taste  of  the  people.  The 
city  schools  are,  at  present,  in  a  flourishing  condition.  For 
many  yeai's  they  lagged  for  want  of  the  proper  management, 
but  within  the  last  few  years  a  splendid  three  story  brick 
building  has  been  erected,  in  which  the  city  graded  schools 
are  now  located,  excellent  teachers  are  provided,  and  tlie  public 
schools  of  Huntington  to-day  are  a  credit  to  the  State. 

There  is  probably  no  other  city  in  Indiana  of  equal  popula- 
tion that  can  boast  as  mnch  success  in  manufacturing  as 
Huntington.  The  manufacture  from  wood  has  increased  nntil 
the  city  is  now  siipplying  many  of  the  towns  in  northern 
Indiana  with  staves,  headings,  plow  handles,  etc.  In  this 
particular  industry  Huntington  possesses  many  advantages. 
"Wood  of  nearly  all  kinds  exists  in  large  quantities  in  many 
parts  of  the  county.  Labor  is  cheap,  and  the  surrounding 
country  affords  an  ample  and  remunerative  market.  However, 
the  manufacture  of  lime  is  perhaps  the  largest  industrial 
interest  of  Huntington.  During  the  present  year  there  were 
tiver  thirty  kilns  in  successful  operation,  employing  a  capital 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  giving  employment 
CO  an  army  of  men  either  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
Kilns  or  in  chopping  wood  to  supply  them  with  fuel.  Over' 
ten  thousand  cords  of  wood  were  consumed  during  the  year 
just  closed,  for  which  over  twenty-five  thousand  doUars  have 
been  disbursed  throughout  the  county.  The  product  of  the 
Huntington  lime  Idhis  is  unsurpassed  in  quality,  "  Hunting- 
ton white  lime,"  has  become  a  favorite  brand  in  the  northwest, 
and  is  sought  after  even  to  the  full  extent  of  the  supply.  The 
lime  business  of  Huntington  shows  a  steady  and  healthy 
increase,  and  is  capable  of  great  extension.  The  total  product 
in  1874  was  over  four  hundred  thousand  bushels. 

Huntington  county  is  rich  in  agricultural  wealth,  and  most 
of  the  farmers  have  become  wealthy.  Old-time  log  houses 
have,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared,  and  new  and  elegant 
rural  residences  are  scattered  over  the  entire  county.  Villages 
have  sprung  up,  and  in  every  quarter  there  are  indications  of 
thrift  and  prosperity.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  have  come 
all  the  other  desirable  acquisitions.     Edncation,  once  so  sadly 
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neglected  in  the  county,  has  now  ita  full  share  of  attention, 
and  the  youths  are  as  far  advanced  in  the  usual  course  of  study 
as  in  any  other  rural  section  of  the  State, 
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PASSING  over  Wabash  and  Hianai  counties,  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  will  take  up  Cass  county.  This  jnmp  in  our 
ronte  is  made  necessary  by  the  absence  of  data,  at  this  writing, 
for  the  complete  history  of  those  counties,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  the  settlement  of  Oass  county  is  of  earlier  date.* 

Cass  county  was  organized  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1829: 
previous  to  which  it  was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  OaiToll 
county,  being  originally,  however,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tippecanoe  county.  Previous  to  its  existence  as  Cass  county, 
it  was  known  as  Eel  township,  in  Carroll  county. 

"  The  raouth  of  Eel,"  which,  in  early  times,  acquired  con- 
siderable notoriety  as  the  point  where  the  main  line  of  travel 
crossed  the  "Wabash,  is  the  point  where  the  first  settlement 
was  made  in  Cass  county.  As  early  as  the  fall  of  1824,f  Ed- 
ward McCartney  came  down  from  Fort  Wayne,  under  the 
s  of  a  company  of  "  fur-tradera  "  located  there,  with 
i-quarters  at  Detroit,  and  erected  a  small  trading-house  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Wab^h,  a  little  below  the  "  mouth  of 
Eel,"  which  was,  perhaps,  the  first  house  built  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  awhite  man  within  the  present  limits  of  Cass  county. 
A  year  and  a  half  later,  about  August,  1836,  Alexander  Cham- 
berlain, a  native  of  Kinderhook,  New  Tork,  but  more  recently 
from  the  vicinity  of  Eort  Harrison,  in  Vigo  county,  Indiana, 
brought  his  family  and  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  "V~ 

*  See  Index  to  find  sketches  of  Wabaat  andMiami  counties. 
t  From  MS.  ftiraished  by  T.  B.  Helm,  of  Logansport. 
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JTiBt  Opposite  the  mouth  of  Eel  river.  Here,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  neighbors  from  the  "  Deer  Greet  settlements," 
more  than  twenty  miles  down  the  river,  he  hnilt  the  first  res- 
idence, also  used  as  a  "  hotel,"  (a  double  hewed-log  cabin,  two 
stories  high,)  in  the  county. 

About  the  same  time,  William  Newman  settled  with  his 
family  and  built  a  cabin,  also  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Wabash,  and  three  miles  below  Chamberlain's.  The  same 
season,  James  Burch  made  a  settlement  less  than  one  mile 
below  the  former,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  on  what 
is  since  known  as  the  Simons'  farm.  These  two  last  remained 
but  a  short  time,  selling  out  their  claims  and  returning  to 
older  settlements. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  selling  out  his  fii^t  residence  to 
Gieneral  Tipton,  who  lived  there  afterward  and  established  the 
Indian  Agency  formerly  at  Fort  Wayne,  built  another  house, 
a  Httle  further  down,  where  he  lived  and  "  kept  tavern  "  until 
the  year  1835,  when  he  moved  to  Rochester,  in  Fulton  county, 
and  died  there  a  few  years  since. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  March,  1827,  Major  Daniel 
Bell,  a  son-in-law  of  Captain  Spear  Spencer,  who  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  brother-in-law  of  Genera] 
John  Tipton,  crossed  the  Wabash  river  and  built  his  cabin, 
the  first  one  built  between  the  rivers,  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  city  of  Logansport.  It  was, situated  just  south  of  the 
canal,  and  a  few  feet  west  of  Berkley  street.  He  lived  there 
until  sometime  in  the  spring  of  1830,  removing  theuee  to  a 
daim,  subsequently  purchased,  a  little  way  north  of  Eel  river, 
in  what  is  now  Clay  township. 

Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  Major  BeU,  Hugh  B. 
McKeen,  an  Indian  trader,  from  Fort  Wayne,  erected  a  tra- 
ding-house and  doraicil  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  a  few 
rods  above  the  mouth  of  Eel  river,  near  where  MeKeen  street, 
in  the  city  of  Logansport,  strikes  the  Wabash  river. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Joseph  Barron,  an  interpreter 
of  considerable  celebrity,  with  his  family,  moved  also  from 
Fort  Wayne,  and  settled  on  the  reservation  granted  to  his 
children  by  the  treaty  of  October  16, 1826,  below  the  mouth 
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of  Eel  river,  residing  temporarily  in  the  house  before  built 
and  occupied  by  Edward  McCartney  as  a  trading-house,  until 
the  completion  of  hia  own  house,  a  half  mile  above. 

Beside  those  named,  there  were  numerous  other  settlers  who 
came  shortly  after,  adding  rapidly  to  the  population  from  time 
to  time,  BO  that,  by  the  spring  following,  the  inhabitants  num- 
bered about  one  hundred  souls. 

By  the  treaty  with  the  Pottawatomies,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississinaway,  in  October,  1826,  one  section  of  land,  "at  the 
fells  of  Eel  river,"  was  reserved  to  George  Cicott,  which,  hav- 
ing been  surveyed  in  the  month  of  July  following,  negotiations 
were  at  once  entered  into  between  McKeen,  Chauncey  Carter 
and  General  Tipton,  for  the  purpose  of  accLuiring  an  interest 
in,  if  not  the  entire  control,  of  the  Oicott  grant,  Mr.  Carter 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  control,  and,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
April,  1828,  laid  ont  the  original  plat  of  Logansport,  between 
the  "Wabash  and  Eel  rivers,  just  above  their  junction. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1828,  the  legislative  act 
authorizing  the  organization  of  Cass  county,  was  approved  by 
the  governor,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  Monday,  April  13, 
1829.  Accordingly,  on  that  day,  an  election  was  held  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  county,  tinder  proclamation  from  the 
governor,  and  the  following  officers  chosen,  as  prescribed  by 
said  act,  to  wit. :  Chauncey  Carter,  James  Smith  and  Moses 
Thorpe,  County  Commissioners;  John  B.  Durst,  Clerk  and 
Eecorder;  James  H.  Kintner,  Sheriff;  John  Smith,  Senior, 
and  Siram  Todd,  Associate  Judges;  Job  B.  Eldridge  and 
Peter  Johnson,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  For  the  purpose  of 
conducting  this  election  and  carrying  the  enabling  act  into 
effect,  WiUiam  Scott  had  been  previously  appointed  by  the 
governor,  special  sheriff,  to  serve  as  such  until  his  successor 
was  elected  and  qualified. 

By  the  supplemental  act  of  January  19,  1829,  the  territory 
included  within  the  present  limits  of  Fulton,  Kosciusko, 
Miami,  Wabash,  Marshall,  Elkhart,  St.  Joseph,  vrith  portions 
of  La  Porte,  Pulaski  and  Starke  counties,  was  attached  to 
Cass  county,  for  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

The  first  session  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  was  held 
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on  the  tirst  day  of  May,  James  Smith  and  Moses  Thorpe, 
Oommiseioners,  with  William  Scott,  Sheriff,  being  present. 
Ai  this  session,  Oass  county  and  the  territory  under  its  juris- 
diction, were  sub-divided  into  Eel  township,  embracing  "  all 
that  part  of-  Cass  county  lying  south  of  the  Tippecanoe  and 
west  of  the  west  bonndary  of  the  five-mile  reservation " ; 
Wabash  township  embracing  all  that  part  of  the  territory 
attached,  "  south  of  Eel  river,"  and  east  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Eel  township,  and  St.  Joseph^s  township,  embracing 
all  that  part  of  the  attached  territory  "  lying  north  of  the 
Tippecanoe  river,  to  the  north  line  of  the  State." 

On  Thursday,  May  21,  1829,  the  Cass  circuit  court  held 
its  first  session  in  the  old  seminary  building,  occupying  only 
one  day,  Hon.  Bethuel  F.  Morris,  Judge  of  the  Eifth  Judicial 
Circuit  of  the  State,  presiding,  with  Hiram  Todd  and  John 
Smith  Associate  Judges,  "Wilham  Scott,  Sheriff,  and  John  B. 
Dnret,  Clerk. 

A  seal  for  said  court  was  adopted  on  the  same  day,  the 
device  of  which  eomraemorates  the  agreement  of  Aub-bee- 
naub-bee,  a  principal  chief  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  General 
Lewis  Cass,  one  of  the  comraissioaers  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  October  16,  1826, 
by  which  the  major  part  of  the  territory  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  Cass  county  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States — "  An  Indian  and  a  white  man  joining  hands." 

Henry  Ristine,  Erasmus  Powell  and  Harris  Tyner,  appointed 
by  the  act  of  organization,  Commissioners  to  locate  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Cass  county,  by  their  report  dated  August  12, 1829, 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  then  in 
session,  selected  Logansport,  in  consideration  of  certain  dona- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Carter,  the  proprietor. 

The  settlement*  in  the  outer  townships,  Miami  in  the  east, 
Clay,  Noble  and  Jefierson  immediately  north  of  the  "Wabash 
and  Eel  rivers,  Boone,  Harrison,  Bethlehem  and  Adams  on 
the  extreme  north,  Clinton,  Washington  and  Tipton  soutli  of 
the  river,  with  Deer  Creek  and  Jackson  on  the  extreme  south, 
as  the  public  lands  came  into  market  from  time  to  time,  were 
filled  up  rapidly  with  an  enterprising  population.     The  last 
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settlements  were  in  the  lower  townships,  that  part  having  been 
surveyed  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1846-7,  came  into  market 
immediately  after,  though  prior  to  that  time  and  siibsec[iient 
to  the  treaty  of  18i3,  many  settlements  were  made  by  pre- 
emption. 

For  several  years  succeeding  the  year  1829,  the  growth  of 
town  and  country  kept  nearly  even  pace  in  the  progress  of 
settlements  and  improvements,  reaching,  perhaps,  the  year 
1836,  when  the  country  having  tallen  behind  in  the  race,  as 
a  consequence,  the  trade  being  yet  chiefly  of  a  local  character 
the  town  came  nearly  to  a  stand  still,  while  the  country  moved 
steadily  forward,  producing,  ere  long,  a  large  excess  over  the 
denande  of  home  trade,  for  transportation  to  other  localities. 
The  completion  of  the  canal  to  this  point,  in  the  fall  of  1837, 
opened  an  avenue  to  trade  with  other  points  of  commercial 
importance,  which  advantages  the  people  were  not  slow  to 
improve.  The  improvement  of  the  Michigan  road,  also,  from 
the  fall  of  1828  to  1834^-5,  tended  to  the  development  of 
resoiirces  scarcely  known  to  exist  before.  The  canal  having 
been  completed  from  Toledo  to  the  lower  Wabash,  was  about 
the  only  means  of  shipment  of  surplus  products  until  1852-3, 
and  from  that  time  forward,  when  the  Richmond  and  New 
Castle,  and  the  Lake  Erie,  "Wabash  and  St.  Louis  Eailroad 
that  began  to  be  operated  about  that  time  with  telling  effect 
npon  the  producing  interests  of  the  county,  adding  greatly  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  citizens.  Since  tliat  time 
other  roads  of  equal  importance  traverse  the  county  in  various 
directions. 

Beside  Logansport,  other  smaller  towns  have  sprung  up,  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  in  different  parts  of  the  county; 
among  these,  Galveston,  "Walton,  Boyal  Center,  New  Waverly 
are  of  most  consequence,  embracing  a  population  of  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  each  in  their  own  localities,  car- 
rying on  a  substantial  trade. 

There  are  now  published  in  the  county,  all  of  them  in 
Logansport,  the  Logansport  Pharos,  daily  and  weekly;  the 
Logansport  J<ywim,al,  weekly;  Logansport  St<w,  daily  and 
weekly,  and  the  8vm,,  weekly. 
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And  now,  more  particularly  of  the  present  city  of  Logans- 
port.  The  seat  of  jnBtice  of  Cass  county,  as  originally  laid 
out,  was  a  small,  unpretentious  plat,  in  the  shape  of  a  right 
angled  triangle,  its  base,  along  the  margin  of  the  Wabash, 
being  of  the  length  of  five,  and  its  perpendicular  of  four 
squares,  embracing  one  hundred  and  eleven  lote  and  fractions. 
These  lots  contained  an  area  of  fifty  square  rods,  and  snch  of 
them  as  occupied  a  position  on  the  corner  of  a  square  ■wore 
ofifered  and  sold  for  seventy-five  dollars,  the  others  for  fifty 
dollars.  Some  of  the  lots  were  sold  on  condition  that  the 
purchaser  should  erect  thereon,  within  a  prescribed  time,  a 
house  not  less  than  eighteen  by  twenty  feet,  and  one  story 
high.  It  was  laid  out  on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1828,  and 
the  plat  recorded  in  Carroll  county,  in  which  jurisdiction  it 
then  was.  In  connection  with  the  name,  the  following  inci- 
dent is  related:  While  the  survey  was  in  process  of  comple- 
tion, the  name  of  the  new  town  site  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  between  Mr.  Oai-ter,  the  proprietor,  General  Tip- 
ton, Hngh  B.  McKeen,  Colonel  John  B.  Duret,  and  others 
present.  General  Tipton  suggested  a  Latin  compound,  sig- 
nifying "the  mouth  of  Eel,"  of  liistoric  fame,  or  otherwise, 
commemorative  of  the  location  above  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  known  as  the  "  Ouabaehe  and  Eel "  rivers.  Another 
submitted  an  Indian  name  by  which  the  locality  had  before 
been  known.  Then  Mr.  McKeen,  who  had  formerly  resided 
on  the  Maumee,  in  the  vicinity  where  Captain  Logan,  the 
e  chief,  a  nephew  of  Tecumseh,  who  lost  his  life  while 
his  fidehty  to  the  white  people,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1813,  proposed  that  his  inemory  be  perpetuated  in 
the  name  of  the  new  town.  Colonel  Duret  agreed  with 
the  idea,  and  thought  Logan's  ^rt  would  be  appropriate. 
These  differences  of  opinion  were  then  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
trament of  "shooting  at  a  mark,"  an  exercise  common  in 
those  days.  The  several  names  proposed  were  "  shot  for," 
and  that  having  "four  best  out  of  seven,"  should  have  it. 
ITie  exercise  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  by  the  declaration 
that  Colonel  Duret  had  "won."  Hence,  the  name  as  now 
kBOwn  —  "  Logah's-Pokt." 
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By  the  action  of  the  com  mission  era  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, Logansport  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  of  Oaas 
county,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  1839. 

At  the  time  it  was  laid  out,  and  for  several  years  succeed- 
ing, its  importance  was  chiefly  recognized  in  the  light  of  a 
central  "  trading  poet "  for  a  large  extent  of  Indian  territory 
surrounding,  and  as  such  it  acquired  a  well  merited  fame. 
The  consequence  was  that  as  soon  ae  the  sources  of  trade 
began  to  diminish,  the  producing  population  outside  the 
town  being  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumption, 
and  the  growth  of  the  town  was  retarded  for  several  years 
subsequent  to  1836-7,  indeed,  until  the  country  products 
equalled,  overbalanced  the  consumption  account  of  the  non- 
producers  in  town,  and  the  avenues  of  trade  were  opened 
between  this  and  other  more  commanding  markets. 

The  increase  in  population  and  business  facilities  was  steady 
for  many  years  succeeding  the  depression  of  trade  in  1837-8, 
but  not  rapid.  Up  to  1860-65,  the  spirit  of  improvement 
and  enterprise  was  only  in  process  of  development.  After 
that  time,  however,  new  life  seemed  to  be  infused,  and  rapid 
advances  were  observable  in  every  department  of  industry, 
and  capital  —  before  withheld  from  investment  promising 
extensive  accumulations,  as  if  a  dollar  out  of  eight  was  for- 
ever lost— began  to  seek  investment  in  public  and  private 
enterprises  which  have  since  yielded  liberal  profits.  For  a 
few  years  past,  the  character  of  the  improvements  have  been 
more  healthy  and  permanent  than  ever  before,  the  population 
increasing  in  the  last  decade  more  than  three  hundred  per 
cent.  To-day  it  contains  fourteen  church  edifices,  one  college, 
eight  public  school  buildings,  including  seven  ward  and  oue 
high  school  building,  in  addition  to  four  private  school  build- 
ings, representing  conspicuously  the  educational  interest  of 
the  c 
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TIPPECAKOE;    COUNTT  —  HBIXJEICAL   and   DiaOEIPTIVB. 

TIPPECANOE  county  contains  within  its  limits  one  of 
the  oldest  historical  landmarks  in  Indiana  —  Omitanon. 
This  was  the  French  name  given  to  the  military  post  which 
was  established  on  the  Wea  prairie,  near  the  Wabash,  about 
the  same  time  that  Port  Miami,  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee, 
was  erected,  probably  in  1705, 

At  Ountanoii,  (unlike  other  pioneer  French  outposts  in 
IndiaJia,)  but  few  Fi-ench  settled,  except  the  transient  trader, 
who  was  coming  and  going  with  the  demands  of  his  vocation, 
and  the  military  occupation  of  the  place  was  not  permanent. 
There  were  long  intervals  when  no  garrison  was  maintained  to 
restrain  the  savages,  which  may  be  given  as  a  reason  for  the 
tardiness  of  the  place  as  a  general  French  settlement.  How- 
ever, in  1759-60,  when  ail  the  French  forts  in  the  northwest 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  Ountanon  was  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  garrison,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  small  number 
of  rude  French  dwellings.  The,  post,  with  aU  others  in  the 
vicinity,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  garri- 
soned by  tlie  latter  in  1760.  At  this  time  most  of  the  French 
inhabitants  removed  to  Vincennes,  a  few  families  only  remain- 
mg. 

The  "Wea  Indian  village  surrounding  the  fort,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  Indian  settlements  in  the  Miami  con- 
federacy, and  remained  such  until  its  destruction  under  the 
military  administration  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  in 
1788-9. 

In  1763,  during  the  memorable  Pontiae  war,  Fort  Ountanoii 
fell  among  the  "fated  nine,"  a  victim  to  Indian  stratagevi. 
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A-t  that  time  the  little  fort  was  commanded  by  Edward  Jen- 
kins, who,  in  a  letter  to  Major  Gladwyn,  of  Detroit,  dated 
June  first,  1763,  gives  ue  an  aceonnt  of  the  reduction  of  the 
fort  in  the  following  language : 

Sra ;  I  have  heard  of  your  Bituation,  which  gives  me  great  pain ;  indeed, 
we  are  not  in  much  better;  for  this  morning  the  Indians  seat  for  me  to 
'speak  to  me,  and  immediately  hound  me.  When  I  got  to  their  cabin  I 
found  aome  of  my  soldiers  in  the  same  condition.  They  told  me  Detroit, 
Miami,  and  all  those  posts  were  cut  off,  and  that  it  was  a  folly  to  make 
any  resistance.  They  therefore  desired  me  to  make  the  few  soldiery  in 
the  fort  surrender,  otherwise  they  would  put  ns  all  to  death  in  case  one 
man  was  killed.  They  were  to  have  fell  on  us  and  killed  us  all  last 
night,  but  Mr.  Maiaongville  and  Lorain  gave  them  wampum  not  to  kill  us, 
and  when  they  told  the  interpreter  that  we  were  all  to  he  killed,  and  he, 
knowing  the  condition  of  the  fort,  begged  of  them  to  make  us  prisoners. 
They  have  put  us  into  French  houses,  and  both  Indians  and  French  use 
as  very  well.  All  these  nations  say  they  are  very  sorry,  but  that  they 
were  obliged  to  do  it  by  the  other  nations.  The  belt  did  not  arrive 
hero  till  last  night  about  eight  o'clock.  Mr.  Lorain  can  inform  you  of 
all.  I  have  Just  received  the  news  of  8L  Josephs'  being  taken.  Eleven 
men  wore  killed,  and  three  taken  prisoners  with  the  officers.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  but  that  I  sincerely  wish  you  a  speedy  succor,  and 
that  we  may  be  able  to  revenge  ourselves  on  those  that  deserve  it. 

This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Jenkins  while  a  prisoner  of 
the  Indians  before  his  departure  from  Wea  to  Ilhnois,  whence 
he  was  taken  by  his  captors. 

These  incidents  were  enacted  on  the  soil  of  Tippecanoe 
county,  in  1763,  long  before  it  was  settled  by  Americans. 
The  fort  had  been  erected  probably  in  1705,  and  was  garri- 
soned, at  intervals,  by  tlie  French  until  1760,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Enghsh,  who  maintained  a  garrison  at  tiie 
post  until  its  destruction  by  the  Indians  in  1763,  which  termi- 
nated its  existence.  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  to-day  not  a 
vestige  of  it  remains  to  mark  the  place  where  it  stood.  The 
soil  has  been  cultivated,  and  most  of  tlie  old  rusty  swords, 
tomahawks,  etc.,  have  been  uncovered  and  carried  away  by  the 
surrounding  settlers. 

When  the  fort  was  reduced,  in  176.'5,  the  few  remaining 
French  settlers  removed  to  Vincennes,  leaving  their  rude 
dwellings,  as  well  as  the  old  fort  to  the  Wea  Indians,  who 
demolished  them. 
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The  first  American  settlers  who  came  to  Tippecanoe  county, 
settled  in  1823,  seven  years  after  the  date  of  the  organization 
of  the  State,  and  at  an  era  in  its  history  when  immigration 
was  flowing  in  from  tlie  east  in  a  steady  volume.  From  1763 
to  the  date  of  the.  settlement  of  the  county,  there  is  but  little 
of  importance  to  i-ecord.     in  1BU8,  the  "  Prophet's  Town," 
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wl  ch  hd  lecome  tamuiii  n  history,  was  established.  It  was 
located  near  the  junction  of  the  Tippecanoe  and  Wabash 
rueis  about  one  mile  tiom  the  spot  where  the  celebrated 
"Battle  of  Tippecanoe "  was  aftei-wards  fought,  and  about 
seven  miles  from  the  present  city  of  La  Fayette.  When 
General   Harrison    invaded    this   town,    on   the   seventh   of 
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NoTember,  1811,  it  contained  about  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
men,  women  and  children,  and  was  the  largest  Indian  settle- 
ment in  the  State;  but,  with  the  Prophet's  defeat,  and  the 
return  of  his  brother,  Tecumeeh,  in  the  following  spring,  it 
was  broken  up,  and  the  remaining  followers  of  the  brave 
Shawanoe  went  with  him  to  Canada,  where  thej  established 
themselves  near  Maiden, 

In  1823,  when  the  first  settlers  eame  to  the  county,  Craw- 
fordsville  was  the  center  of  civilization  in  the  Wabash  valley 
for  several  miles  in  both  directions.  It  was  at  this  place 
that  the  first  land  office  was  opened,  and  where  the  first 
settlers  of  Tippecanoe  county  entered  their  lands.  JFor 
throe  years  after  the  settlement  of  Tippecanoe  connty,  or 
until  1826,  when  the  county  was  organized,  the  settlers  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Crawford sville  for  all  judicial  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  supplies.  As  we  have  said,  the  county  was  organ- 
ized in  1836.  "In  due  time  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
survey  and  lay  out  the  new  county  according  to  law,  and  to 
locate  the  county  seat.  The  natural  beauty  and  eligibility  of 
thesitenowoccupiedbyLaFayette,  together  with  its  surround- 
ings, immediately  determined  the  said  commissioners  to  award 
to  this  locality  the  coanty  honors.  At  the  time  there  were  rival 
towns,  but  that  rivalry  soon  ceased  to  be,  as  La  Payette  soon 
outstripped  them  in  the  race  of  progress,  some  of  which  joined 
with  her  and  added  to  her  population,  being  satisfied  that  La 
Fayette  was  soon  to  be  the  'pride  of  the  valley,'  her  location 
being  at  the  head  of  navigation,  bounded  by  the  beautifiil 
wooded  hiUs,  beyond  which  lies  the  different  prairies,  teeming 
with  fertility,  the  abundance  of  whose  harvests  have  more 
than  made  real  the  hopes  of  tlie  most  hopeful,  gladdening  the 
hearts  of  the  industrious  farmer,  filhng  his  home  with  the 
necessities  of  life,  giving  him  a  liberal  purse,  a  liberal  mind, 
and  manly  qualities."* 

In  1825,t  or  about  one  year  previous  to  the  creation  of 
Tippecanoe  county,  one  William  Digby  was  induced  by  a  few 
enterprising  gentlemen  from  Crawfordsville,  to  lay  out  the  first 

*  Lnren  Harsman'a  pamptlet. 

t  From  a  sketch  written  by  Mr.  A,  J.  Rouse,  of  La  Fayette. 
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plat  of  the  town  of  La  Fajette,  on  his  little  tract  of  land  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  "Wabf^h,  near  tlie  center  of  what  wonld 
be  a  reasonable  sized  county,  with  the  view  tliat  ultimately  it 
might  become  the  county  seat  of  the  then  projected  county. 
Digby  was  not  a  man  o£  enterprise  or  Ibi-etliought,  and  conse- 
quently sold  his  entire  town  plat  ol  the  city  on  the  same  day 
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it  was  laid  out,  to  Samuel  Sargent,  for  two  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  reserving  for  himself  only  one  fractional  lot,  and 
twenty  acres  adjoining  the  town.  The  original  plat  was  soon 
divided  between  Isaac  C.  Ellston,  John  Wilson,  and  Jonathan 
Powers,  aU  of  the  same  town  of  Crawford svi lie.  As  yet  it 
was  a  mere  city  on  paper,  located  in  a  dense  forest,  with  rivals 
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both  above  and  below,  whose  elaiins  were  not  to  be  ignored. 
Cincinnatus,  two  miles  below,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
and  Americua,  above,  on  the  east  bank,  had  each  clainii;  that 
were  thought  by  the  parties  interested,  sufficient  to  induce  the 
proper  authorities  to  locate  the  county  seat  at  either  place. 
But  the  joint  proprietors  of  the  new  city  in  the  woods  were 
hberal  as  well  as  enterprising,  and  offered  to  the  new  county 
authorities  half  of  their  town  plat  for  the  location ;  besides, 
Sargent,  Eesey,  and  Alexander,  each  donated  ten  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  plat,  as  a  farther  inducement  to  the  authorities,  which 
liberal  donation  was  accepted,  and  the  location  of  the  county 
seat  made  the  same  year  the  county  merged  into  existence. 
The  choice  was  a  wise  one,  that  has  given  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  inhabitants  ever  since,  because  of  its  central  and  healthy 
location. 

"With  the  completion  of  the  old  "Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  to 
La  Fayette,  tliat  place  began  to  improve  and  increase  in  popu- 
lation, and  altliongh  for  several  years  it  had  many  rivals  in 
the  Wabash  valley,  it  has  outgrown  them  all,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  cities  in  the  State  in  point  of  population, 
wealth  and  influence.  La  Fayette  is  beautifully  situated,  and 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  places  in  the  State. 

Its  educational  advantages  are  second  to  no  city  in  Indiana; 
its  commerce  is  very  good,  and  in  manufactures  it  is  consider- 
ably behind,  but  there  are  ample  facilities  for  this  branch  of 
industry  in  La  Fayette,  and  many  bright  prospects  of  their 
being  improved  at  an  early  day.  The  city  has  now  a  popula- 
tion of  about  twenty  thousand,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 

The  history  of  the  public  schools  of  La  Fayette  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  It  has  been  very  pleasantly  written 
by  Mr.  SanfordC.  Cos,  an  affable  old  gentleman  of  La  Fayette, 
who  himself  has  spent  many  valuable  years  as  a  teacher  of 
pioneer  schools,  and  who  has  kindly  permitted  the  use  of  the 
pioneer  schools,  and  who  has  kindly  perr-'tted  the  use  of  the 
following  in  this  volume: 

In  tlie  fall  and  winter  of  1837-28,  Joseph  Talraan,  Esq.,  taught  school  in 
La  Fayette,  in  a  log  oahin  that  stood  near  where  Brecltenridgo  &  Jenkins' 
mill  now  atanda.  Like  all  other  cabins  of  those  days,  the  floor  was  laid 
with  pancheons,  the  door  made  of  shaved  clapboardB,  hung  on  wooden 
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hinges,  the  chimney  built  of  cat-an-clay,  with  back  wall  and  jambs.  The 
Beats  and  writing-tables  were  also  made  of  puncheons,  and  the  windows 
were  covered  with  greased  paper  instead  of  glass.  The  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  splint-bottom  chair  for  the  teacher,  a  watei'  htickel;,  gourd,  and 
some  pegs  in  the  wall  on  which  to  hang  hats,  cloaks  and  dinner- biiskela. 
He  taught  two  or  three  terms  in  this  cabin.  He  also  taught  vocal  music, 
and  played  well  on  the  flut«.  The  next  school  was  taught  by  John  D. 
Farmej'  in  the  same  cabin,  who  afterwards  removed  his  school  to  the  old 
courl-house,  that  stood  near  the  ferry  landing  at  the  foot  of  Main  street, 
which  was  afterwards  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Moses  Michaels,  the 
ferryman,  and  the  widow  Riley,  who  baked  and  sold  the  first  ginger-cakes 
bafeed  in  La  Payetr«,    How  many  terms  Mr.  Farmer  taught  is  not  remem- 

Hsgh  M.  King,  in  the  year  1839,  taught  school  ia  a  one-story  frame 
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thdt  stood  tn  the  lot  now  c  ccupied  by  Handlej  s  block  on  the  east  side 
of  Fourth  strpet,  between  (  olumbia  and  South  streets  These  were  sub- 
scnption  schools — the  employers  paying  iLCordiug  to  the  number  of 
pupils  Buhicnbed,  at  the  rate  stipulated  in  the  articles,  which  was  gener- 
ally from  one  dollar  and  lifly  cents  to  two  dollais  per  scholai-  per  quarter. 
The  branches  taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar  and  geography.  In  but  few  instajices  was  the  teacher  called 
upon  to  instruct  his  pnpiis  in  more  than  the  four  first  named  branches. 
The  athletic  sports  of  the  boys,  at  the  noon  play-time,  consisted  in  playing 
corner  hall  (bull-pen),  cat,  town  ball,  and  a  game  called  shiony.    Ease 
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the  pioneer  schools  of  every  city  and  county  in  tbi;  State. 
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ball,  now  bO  popnlar  among  grown-up  boya,  who  go  from  city  to  oily  to 
play  with  other  hopeful  "  nines  "  whose  ages  range  from  eighteen  to  forty- 
flve,  is  a  perversion  of  town-l)all.  It  is  a  rough  and  dangerous  game.  The 
girls  amused  thcmselTes  jumping  tlie  rope,  gathering  flowers,  swinging, 
and  other  healthful  aimiseraents.  There  were  then  no  male  and  female 
Dolly  Varden  Croquet  Oluhs,  playing  out-door  hilliards  on  the  green,  with 
painted  mallets  and  balls,  large  slioe-buckles,  and  a  stock  of  aliectation  to 
match. 

The  nest  ou  the  list  of  teachers  was  Ezekicl  Timmons,  who  taught  in  a 
small  frame  house  which  stood,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  lot  occupied 
by  the  Milwaultee  block.  He  taught  several  terms.  He  alao  taugiit  sing- 
ing schools  In  the  village,  and  in  several  neighborhoods  in  the  country, 
and  served  as  surveyor  of  Tippecsnoe  county  for  many  yeara.  He  wrote 
escellent  poetry,  Eufua  Wehb  followed  Mr.  Timmons  In  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  slioot.  He  taught  in  a  one-iSlory  franw  on  the  "  Miller 
property,"  east  of  Henry  Taylor's  residence,  near  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Alabama  streets.  He  taught  two  or  three  terms.  Miss  Abigail  Huff,  in 
the  summer  of  1833,  taught  school  in  a  one-story  frame  tljat  stood  on  Main 
Btreet,  north  of  the  public-square,  between  the  First  National  Bank  and 
Wilson  &  Hanna'a  bank.  Colonel  Henry  Oilar,  a  few  years  later,  taught 
three  t«rms  in  the  Jennings'  brick,  which  stood  where  the  Lahr  House 
now  stands.     He  was  also  county  surveyor  for  several  years. 

In  1833,  the  Proabyterians  built  their  brick  church,  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  South  streets,  and  had,  by  an  agreement  with  those  who  con. 
tribnted  funds  for  its  erection,  a  room  struck  off  at  the  west  end  for  a 
Bchool-house.  Eev.  Joseph  Q.  Wilson  and  liis  wife,  and  Eufus  A.  Lock- 
wood,  Esq.,  were  among  the  fii'st  who  taught  in  this  house.  Hon.  David 
Turpie,  Hon,  Joseph  E,  McDonald,  and  other  distinguished  personages, 
can  look  back  to  this  little  house  where  they  received  their  first  academic 
honors.  In  a  few  years,  the  congregation  being  straitened  for  room,  the 
partition  was  taken  out,  and  the  whole  building  was  used  as  a  church, 
literary  hall,  and  public  lecture-room,  where  many  distinguished  atrangere 
entertained  the  literati  of  the  village.  The  flrst  County  Lyceum  (inaugu- 
rated  by  Mr.  Town,  the  grammarian,)  was  held  in  this  house.  Some  of 
the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  by-gone  years  of  many  of  our  older 
citizens,  date  back  to  the  literaty  meetings  held  i^i  this  house. 

The  first  regular  school-house  built  in  the  town,  was  a  one-story  frame, 
which  stood  north  of  Main8treot,near  where  the  German  Catholic  Church 
now  stands.  In  this  house  John  E.  Heald,  Frederick  Stone  and  Jacob 
G.  Wallace  successively  swayed  the  birch;  also,  a  gentleman,  and  scholar, 
whose  name  is  fortunately  forgotten,  generally  known  as  the  "Educator." 
The  way  he  obtained  that  soubriquet  was  as  follpws ;  Having  a  high  opin- 
ion of  himself,  and  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  bo  imprudently  (per- 
haps playfully)  told  some  of  his  chums  that  he  was  no  common  pedagogue, 
but  an  educator.  His  remark  was  regarded  as  rather  pedantic  for  a  new 
cotmtry,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  severe  pun.  One  afternoon,  on  relum- 
l]i£  to  Bcboel  from  his  boarding-house,  he  espied  the  word  "Educator," 
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carved  in  large  Roman  letters  oii  a  phmk  of  the  weafior-boarding  of  the 
house  facing  Main  street.  It  could  be  seen  and  read  plainly  from  the 
middle  of  the  street  His  TOrath  was  kindled,  and  he  declared  that  he 
would  punish  any  one  who  had  the  audaeily  to  engrave  that  word  on  the 
wall,  to  insult  him.  On  an  investigation  of  the  case,  he  found  It  had  been 
carved  by  a  blue^yed,  golden-haired  miss  of  some  twelve  summers,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  aad  influential  families  in  the  town. 
He  changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  inflicting  corporeal  punishment  The 
mischievous  urchins,  in  going  to  and  returning  from  school,  would  oilen 
stop  and  spell  aloud  the  hand-writing  on  ihe  wall,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
teacher,  which  so  worried  him  that  in  a  short  time  he  left  the  town  in  dis  - 
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It  became  the  principal  seat  of  learning  for  the  youth  of  La  Fayette,  as 
well  as  a  hall  of  the  Moot  Legislature  that  met  there  for  several  winters; 
the  County  Lyceum,  and  other  interesting  literary,  religious  and  political 
nieetings.  The  Interesting  discussions  in  the  Moot  Legislature,  which 
mimbered  some  hundred  members,  were  participated  in  by  many  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished  as  jurists,  legislator,  scholai's  and  busi- 
ness men.  It  was  in  this  house  Miss  Sarah  Webb,  Hev.  P.  R  Tannatta, 
James  B.  Heatley  and  several  otiiers  taught  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
county  seminary.  Reuben  Robinson  taught  one  or  two  teims  in  the  old 
frame  Methodist  Church,  on  the  lot  occupied  by  the  late  Fifth  Street 
Churcli— now  used  as  a  town  hall,  Solomon  Hathaway  tauglit  two  or 
three  terms  in  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  Church,  on  Sixth  street,  between 
Main  and  Ferry.    Mrs.  McOone  taught  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
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near  the  old  Junction  House,  ftnd  afterwards  on  Fifth,  street,  about  cue 
square  BOUth  of  the  New  Albany  Kailroad  depot.  Mrs.  Goodwin's  liigh 
scLool  was  taught  on  the  Oakland  Hill,  near  tbe  Oakland  House.  Among 
the  first  leacters  in  the  graded  schools,  undei'  our  common  school  system, 
were  Laura  Maynard,  Ellen  Merrill,  Mary  E.  Smith,  Nancy  J.  Skinner, 
Margaret  E.  Hoes,  Barah  C.  Comstock,  Elniira  Meeker,  Majy  G.  Cline  and 
Orphie  Hathaway.  C.  M.  Bishop  taught  a  grammar  achool.  In  1883-63, 
Professor  Rouse  had  a  Classical  Academy  in  the  old  Slate  Bank,  comer 
of  Main  and  Sixth  streets.  Professor  Kennedy  conducted  a  commercial 
college  in  Taylor's  block,  west  side  of  tlie  public  square.  There  was  also 
a  commercial  college  and  writing  school  taught  by  a  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
in  tlie  Barbee  block,  opposite  the  Lahr  House,  about  the  years  1863  and 
1863. 

P.  B.  Began  taught  in  the  school-house  at  the  St.  Mary's  (Catholic) 
Church,  on  Fifth  street,  Father  M.  J".  Clark,  pastor.  At  St.  Mary's  Church 
•  and  Seminary,  on  Columbia  street,  Rev.  Father  Hamilton  and  Hallinan, 
pastors;  Christian  Brothers'  School,  Superior  Brother  Bei'nard  and  five 
brother  assistants;  Sisters'  School  of  the  Order  of  Sisters  of  Providence; 
Superior,  Sister  Mary  John,  and  eight  sister  assistants.  At  St.  Boniface, 
(German  Catholic  Church  and  Schools)  pastor.  Rev.  Biene ;  assistant,  Rev. 
Gregory;  Franciscan,  (Gorman  School),  taught  by  three  Ursnline  Sisters; 
and  at  St,  Ann's  (Catholic)  Church  and  Scliool,  on  Wabash  avenue  —  three 
primury  schools  for  children  under  eight  years  of  age  —  under  charge  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Thei'e  wore  several  select  schools  kept  in  different  portions  of  the  town 
by  the  Misses  Boyer,  Garland,  Campbell,  Stiles,  Carpenters,  Shaw,  Jaaon, 
Dame,  Mrs.  Underwood,  Rev,  Mr.  Uarlon,  Kev.  Mr.  Leveredge,  Naylor  and 
wife.  Rev.  Mr.  Tenbrook  and  olJiers,  whose  names  and  places  of  teaching 
are  not  remembered  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  be  described  by  the 
writer,  nor  by  those  with  whom  he  has  conferred  on  the  subject  —  whose 
assistance  has  greatly  aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  which, 
altliough  correct  in  the  main,  he  can  not  hope  will  be  entirely  fl'ee  from 
inaccuracies. 

The  success  in  after  years  of  a  majority  of  these  Lang  Syne  teacJiers  is 
well  known  to  our  citizens.  The  moat  of  them  have  passed  to  the  Spirit 
land  — while  a  few  remain  to  witness  the  good  results  of  their  labors  of 
"  long  time  ago."    May  their  hearts  never  grow  old. 

The  erection  of  the  County  Seminary  in  1841-42,  by  R.  S.  Ford,  Joseph 
S.  Hanna  and  Jacob  Benedict,  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  funds  of  Tippe- 
canoe county,  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the  literary  advantages  of  oui  county. 
It  was  built  on  the  side  of  tlie  hiU  in  the  eastern  portion  of  La  Fayette,  oa 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  Seminary.  It  was 
opened  under  favorable  auspices  under  the  charge  of  Rov.  Joseph  G.  Wil- 
son and  his  wife,  as  principals,  aided  by  other  competent  teachers  in  tho 
primary  and  higher  grades  of  the  Academy.  Public  exhibitions  were 
given  at  the  close  of  each  session,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  pupils  attending  the  spiiool.    But  county  si 
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not  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  differenl  counties  in  tlio  State. 
Few  were  able  to  pay  die  expenses  of  boarding  and  tuition  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  besides  they  were  deprived  of  tbe  society  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, who  were  removed  from  the  social  endearments  and  whoiesonie 
resti'aints  of  borne,  where  tlieir  welfare  could  be  looked  afkr  by  those 
who  loved  them  best.  The  system  became  unpopular,  and  the  law  was 
repealed  by  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  which  tooli  effect  If  OTem 
ber  first,  1851,  and  tbe  county  seminary  and  land  on  which'  it  wis  eiected 
reverted  to  L.  B.  Stockton,  Esq ,  who  had  conveyed  it  to  tbe  board  of  sem 
inary  trustees  on  the  condition  that  it  was  foiever  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes  ajid  a9  a.  public  hall  for  the  town  —  and  for  no  )thei  purpose 
whatever  Resrrt  was  then  bad  to  tbe  old  system  of  select  and  hiffh 
schools,  1  bigb  schorl  wis  erected  on  the  coiner  of  bontb  and  Mpventh 
streets,  imdei  the  auspic  «  of  Messrs  M  L  Pierce  R  H  Eldiidgt,  "Wil- 
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liam  P.  Heath,  E,  Brackenridge  and  others.  It  was  conducted  success- 
fully for  sevei'al  years,  by  Rev.  Ml".  Stone  Allen  and  Prof.  Winters  and  bis 
wife. 

But,  at  length,  the  pi-esent  excellent  common  school  system 
came  to  the  relief  of  tlioae  who  wished  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  three  large  school -houses— the  Central,  Southern 
and  Eastern- — were  erected  in  localities  to  snit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  residents.  Ent  educational  entei'prise,  under  the 
new  system,  did  not  stop  here.  The  Poi-d  school  building 
was  soon  after  erected,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  public  school 
buildings  in  the  State.  Othei-  school  buildings  have  from  time 
to  time  been  ei-ected,  until  La  Fayette  has  to-day  very  com- 
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plete  and  most  admirable  school  tacilities.  The  present  year 
required  the  lahor  of  thirty-seven  teachers,  and  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  two  thousand  pupils.  The  school  prop- 
erty of  the  city  proper  is  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

Aside  from  the  public  achoole,  the  Purdae  University,  or 
Indiana  State  Agricultural  College,  is  also  a  pride  and  boast 
of  the  citizens  of  La  Fayette.  There  is  sufficient  reason  to 
hope  that,  at  no  distant  day,  the  Pui-dne  University  will  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  institutions  of  learning  in  the  West, 
Its  founder,  whose  name  it  bears,  together  with  the  trustees, 
have  thus  far  spared  nothing  which  might  add  to  its  advan- 
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tages.  Its  endowments  aie  laige  tsnough  to  bnng  it  up  to  a 
high  standard,  and,  ■«ith  piopei  management,  it  will  ^uiely 
become  a  lasting  blessing  to  tlie  btate  and  i  bolid  honor  to  its 
venerable  foundei  The  funds  Available  at  piesent  aie  as  fol- 
lows: Educational  fnnd  conveited  into  gf>^elnment  bonds, 
$300,000;  county  funds,  $50,000;  donation  by  Hon.  John 
Purdue,  $150,000.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  acres  of  land  connected  with  this  college,  with  a  prospect 
of  increasing  the  same  to  three  hundred. 

Hon,  John  Purdue,  of  La  Fayette,  has  the  honor,  not  only 
of  founding   this  college,  but  of  securing  its  location  at  La 
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Fayette.  He  has  already  donated  two  hundred  thonsand  dol- 
iara  to  it,  in  the  way  of  money  and  land,  a;id  there  is  a  prob- 
abihty  that  he  will  increase  this  amount  before  his  death  to 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  writer,  when  in  Tippeca- 
noe county,  called  on  Mr.  Purdue,  at  bis  private  rooms  in  the 
Lahr  House,  and  was  handsomely  entertained.  Mr.  Purdue 
is  a  genial,  Mnd-hearted  old  bachelor,  having  never  married. 
He  is  ripe  in  years,  sound  in  intellect,  fully  conversant  with 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  very  pleasant  in  conversation. 

The  St.  Mary's  Academy  is  another  of  the  valuable  educa- 
tional advantages  of  La  Fayette,  as  is  also  the  Sisters'  School. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  of  these  institutions  are  valned  at 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Tippecanoe  county  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties 
in  the  State.  Throughout  the  county  the  farmers  are  nearly 
all  wealthy,  the  schools  are  in  good  condition,  and  general 
prosperity  is  noticeable  to  the  observing  traveler  on  every 
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KONTGOMEKY    COUNTY  —  EAELT    HISTOKY. 

MONTGOMERY  county  was  named  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished General  Richard  Montgomery,  who  gave  bis 
life  for  the  American  cause  at  the  battle  of  Quebec.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1823-3.  In  the  latter  year  the  county  was 
organized,  including  a  much  larger  tract  of  country  than  that 
now  embraced  within  its  limits.  Crawfordville,  the  county 
seat  of  Montgomery  county,  was  early  a  central  point  on  the 
Wabash,  and  for  several  years  the  principal  town  in  that  sec- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  vaUey.  It 
was  the  depot  from  which  the  early  settlers  of  La  Fayette  and 
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Tippecanoe  ootmty,  drew  their  Bupplies  from  1833  to  1826-7. 
Until  1826,  all  the  settlements  for  thirty,  and  even  forty  miles 
in  any  direction,  were  compelled  to  visit  Crawfoi-dsvilie  for 
judicial  purposes. 

Among  the  prominent  early  settlers  was  Major  Amhrose 
Whitlock,  who  located  in  Montgomery  county  in  1822.  This 
pioneer  laid  off  the  town  of  Crawfordsville  in  1823,  He  was 
appointed  receiver  of  public  moneys  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  1825,  one  year  after  the  land  oflico  was  opened  in  Craw- 
fordsville. Major  Whitlocli  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  olden  time;  he  was  an  active  and  efficient  officer  under 
General  Wayne,  and  a  useful  man  in  the  town  which  he 
assisted  in  fonnding.  He  died  in  Crawfordsville  in  June, 
1864,  leaving  a  widow,  who  lived  until  ninety  years  of  age. 
She  died  in  CrawfordsviUo  in  1873. 

In  1824,  or  about  two  years  after  the  county  was  first  settled, 
and  one  year  after  the  county  was  organized,  the  land  office 
was  opened  at  Crawfordsville.  The  first  general  land  sale 
took  place  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  of  that  year. 
Up  to  this  date  the  numerous  settlers  were  mere  "  squattere," 
having  no  title  to  the  land  which  they  occupied,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  was  considerable  rivalry  at  the  sale.  At  this 
period  Crawfordsville  was  a  small  settlement,  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  a  dense  wilderness. 

The  first  white  settlers  in  Montgomery  county  were  William 
Offield  and  William  Miller.  Mr.  Offield  settled  near  the  mouth 
of  Offield  creek  in  1822,  where  he  built  a  rude  cabin  and  began 
pioneer  life  with  energy.  Mr.  Miller  settled  near  the  present 
town  of  Crawfordsville  in  the  same  year.  He  erected  a  round 
log  cabin,  which  was  the  fi-rst  building  of  any  kind  erected  in 
the  vicinity.  Eoth  of  these  pioneers  have  passed  away.  Mi\ 
Offield  left  the  county  in  18S6,  and  Mr.  Miller  died  in  the  city 
which  he  was  useful  in  founding,  early  in  1874. 

Among  those  who  settled  iu  1823,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oraw- 
fordsville,  was  John  Eeard.  He  was  bom  in  North  Carolina 
in  1795,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  came  as  a  pioneer  to 
the  State  of  Indiana.  He  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Montgomery  county  at  an  early  day.     In  1821  hn  was  elected 
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representative  of  the  county  in  the  State  legislature,  and  was 
continued  for  fifteen  years,  with  the  single  exception  of  one 
terra,  as  a  representative  either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Beard  distinguished  himself  in  legislative  duties,  I'ender- 
ing  an  effective  support  to  the  bills  for  the  abolition  of  impris- 
onment for  debt,  liberal  esemption  of  property  from  execution, 
investing  the  governor  with  power  to  commote  capital  pun- 
ishment to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  for  the  construction  of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal. 

There  is  no  better  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  public  ser- 
vices of  Hon.  John  Eeai"d  than  that  which  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Hon.  John  Cobum,  of  Moorsville,  Morgan  county, 
Ind.,  which  is  in  these  words:  "  I  venture  to  say  again,  that 
not  one  man  in  a  hundred  in  our  State  knows  the  name  of 
him  who  proposed  tliat  the  surplus  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the 
stock  of  the  State  in  the  State  Hank  of  Indiana  should  he 
appropriated  as  a  school  fund.  He  is  one  of  our  greatest 
public  benefactors,  a  venerable,  simple-hearted,  clear-headed, 
Bound-minded  old  gentleman,  living  in  Montgomery  county, 
named  John  Beakd.  His  name  ought  to  be  precious  in  the 
heart  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  enjoys  the  benefit  of  free 
schools.  When  he  proposed  the  measure,  it  was  hardly  treated 
seriously.  Nobody  thought  anything  would  be  lel^  as  a 
surplus;  he  himself,  doubtless,  did  not  realize  its  importance. 
But  so  it  was  he  put  the  net  where  it  caught  the  golden  fish, 
and  we  thank  him  for  it  ten  thousand  times;  and  we  thank 
those  steady,  straightforward,  strictly  upright  financiers  who 
husbanded  these  funds  for  us.  This  measure  has  been  the 
means  of  producing  om'  present  fund  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  support  of  common  schools."* 

But  we  must  discontinue  our  sketches  of  biography,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  the  regular  department  of  biographies  in 
this  work  for  life  sketches  of  Messrs.  Beard,  Lane,  and  many 
other  pioneer  settlers  of  Montgomery  county. 

Montgomery  county  was  organized  in  1823,  with  tlie  follow- 
ing county  officers:  John  Wilson,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court, 
recorder   of  deeds,   and  clerk   of  the   commissioners'   court; 

*The  fond  is  now  $8,000,000, 
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William  OfBeld,  James  Blevins,  and  John  McOullougK,  county 
commie  si  oners ;  Samuel  D.  Maxwell,  sheriff. 

Montgomery  county  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  having  good  facihtiea  for  the  transportation  of  its  mer- 
chandise. The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
various  kinds  of  grain  indigenous  to  the  northwest  "  It  bor- 
ders upon  those  fertile  prairie  lands  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  and  partakes  partially  of  both  timbered  and  prairie 
soils.  Indeed,  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  contains 
several  small  prairies,  which  give  to  it  the  appearance  of 
having  been  settled  much  longer  than  it  really  has.  The  soil 
of  these  prainea  is  very  rich  and  productive,  yielding  in  favor- 
able seasons,  very  profitable  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  barley.  Considerable  tracts  of  this  prairie  remain  uncul- 
tivated, being  nsed  principally  for  pastures. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  county  was  originally  very  heavily 
timbered,  but  much  of  it  has  been  consumed;  yet  there  is  an 
abundance  remaining  for  all  immediate  needs.  The  county  is 
laid  out  into  eleven  townships,  and  is  twcnty-fonr  miles  long 
north  and  south,  and  twenty-one  miles  wide.  The  soil  is 
watered  by  Sugar  creek  and  its  tributaries.  This  stream  used 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Eock  river.  There  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  mills  located  on  this  stream.  The  next  prin- 
cipal stream  is  the  "Walnut  fork  of  Sugar  creek,  which  empties 
into  the  main  stream  near  Crawford sville.  "The  county," 
says  Mr.  James  Heaton,  Sen.,  "is  well  supplied  with  good 
public  highways.  The  public  improvements",  in  the  way  of 
school  houses  and  bridges,  are  of  the  most  substantial  chai'ac- 
ter.  There  are  but  few  counties  in  the  State  so  well  supplied 
with  railroads.  Every  township  in  the  county,  except  two, 
has  a  railroad;  and  the  two  exceptions  are  so  near  to  a  road 
that  it  may  be  said  that  eveiy  township  has  a  direct  advantage 
in  the  way  of  railway  traffic.  These  roads  all  center  at  Oraw- 
fordsville,  making  that  city  a  desirable  location  for  manufac- 
turing enterprises." 

Crawford  sville  is  the  county  seat,  and  the  principal  business 
center  of  the  county.  It  is  an  enterprising  city  of  over  four 
thousand  inbabitante,  many  of  whom  may  be  ranked  among 
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the  most  enterpri&ing  citizens  of  the  State.  The  city  has  three 
railroads,  giving  six  different  directions  of  railroad  trans- 
portation. These  ivaads  have  constructed  a  very  fine  Union 
Depot  at  the  junction,  about  one  mile  from  the  city. 

Crawfordsville  is  tailing  great  pride  in  Iter  streets,  expend- 
ing considerable  means  in  grading  and  paving  them.  They 
are  very  broad,  and  are  bordered  on  either  side  with  beautiful 
shade  trees,  which  lend  an  enchanting  scene  to  tlie  place. 
Good  turnpike  roads  lead  from  the  city  in  almost  every 
direction. 

The  medical,  or  mineral  springs,  just  northwest  of  the 
town,  promise  to  become  no  inconsiderable  attraction  to  this 
city,  and  seem  to  add  another  assurance  that  the  fntm'e  of 
Crawford  iville  will  partake  largely  of  a  resort  for  summer 
recreation  and  literary  pursuits.  These  springs  are  already 
enclosed  in  light  and  airy  summer  houses,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  have  control  of  them  contemplate  erecting  a  five  story 
hotel  just  north  of  tlie  springs.  The  waters  of  these  springs 
are  said  to  contain  ingredients  of  great  medical  importance. 

The  material  resources  of  Crawfordsville  for  manufacturing 
purposes  are  equal  to  those  of  any  town  in  the  State  of  its 
size.  Tliere  is  an  abundance  of  good  timber,  coal,  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  sand,  and  brown  stone. 

In  educational  and  religions  enterprises,  Crawfordsville  is 
not  beliind  any  other  point  in  Indiana.  She  has  nine 
chuTOhes,  most  of  which  are  constructed  in  an  attractive  and 
substantial  style.  The  public  schools  are  well  conducted  in 
one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  State,  having  been 
ei'eeted  at  a  cost  of  over  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Wabash  College  is  the  pride  of  the  city,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  educational  institutions  in  the  West.  It  is  located  just 
west  of  the  city  limits,  "  in  a  campus  containing  thirty-three 
acres,  shaded  with  beautiful  native  forest  trees,  affording  to 
the  students  a  healthful  atmosphere,  as  well  as  abundant  space 
for  drill  and  field  sports."  There  are  four  buildings,  viz.: 
Central  Rail,  the  Academy,  the  Dormitory,  and  the  Polytech- 
nic Building,  all  of  which  are  tastefnlly  appointed  and  well 
efiuippcd  with  all  modern  appliances. 
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This  college  was  founded  in  1832-3,  and  in  the  latter  year 
the  institution  was  opened  with  only  twelve  stndents. 
Through  a  long  and  tedious  effort,  however,  it  has  reached  a 
tirm  financial  footing. 


CHAPTER     L. 

VIGO   COtlNTr HISTORICAL   ilTO   niCBOEtPTIVB. 

THE  iiret  settlement  made  in  Vigo  county  was  around  Fort 
Harrison.  The  mai-ch  of  Harrison's  army  to  the  Upper 
Wabash,  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  and  tlie  establishment  of  Fort 
Harrison,  seemed  to  impress  the  people  of  the  "West  with  the 
importance  of  this  region  of  country,  and  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1812,  pubhc  attention  was  drawn  towai^d  it.  The 
Indians  of  the  "Wabash,  who  had  been  mainly  hostile  during 
the  war,  were  far  from  being  reconciled  to  peace,  and  the  sur- 
veys of  the  land  in  that  section  were  not  only  opposed  by 
them,  but  frequently  interrupted;  and  in  the  spring  of  1815  a 
company  of  Rangers,  on  Gussei'on  creek,  were  defeated  and 
dispersed  by  Indians,  and  a  number  of  children  taken  prisoners, 
who  were  never  recovered. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1814,  an  act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress granting  lands  to  certain  Canadian  volunteers,  who  had 
been  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  who  had  during  the 
war  joined  our  forces,  and  whose  property  in  Canada  had  been 
coniiscated  in  consequence.  This  act  permitted  these  lands  to 
be  located  in  the  Land  District  which  included  "Vigo  county, 
even  before  the  public  sale.  The  sale  was  announced  to  take 
place  in  June,  1816,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  many  settlers, 
in  the  early  springof  that  year,  had  resorted  hither  and  selected 
favorite  spots,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing  at  the  sale, 
and  several  had  erected  log  hous^  thereon;  but  previous  to 
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the  sale,  then  lands  so  selected,  together  with  a  large  proper- 
tion  of  the  mo=!t  valuable  of  the  eounty,  were  located  by  the 
daima  lefeiied  to  This  so  disheartened  and  discouraged  the 
early  settlers  that  many  left  and  located  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Great  Prairie,  in  lUinois.  This,  together  with  the 
unconcilatory  bearing  of  many  of  the  prominent  Canadian  set- 
tlers, engendered  hostile  feeling,  which,  for  years,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  allay,  and  which  tended  greatly  to  retard  the 
settlement  of  the  country. 

In  1815,  Fort  HaiTison*  was  garrisoned  by  a  rifle  regiment 
under  the  command  of  Major  "W.  Morgan,  In  this  year  he 
rebuilt  the  fort.  In  the  following  year  this  regiment  was 
ordered  west,  and  the  garrison  succeeded  by  a  company  from 
Fort  Knox,  under  command  of  Major  John  T.  Chunn,  who  had 
command  of  the  fort  up  to  the  summer  of  1817,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Deti'oit  afld  the  post  finally  abandoned  as  a  military 
fortification. 

The  early  settlers  at  the  fort,  in  1815,  were  Isaac  Lambort, 
John  Dickson,  Joseph  Dickson  and  John  Handy.  These  then 
were  the  only  reputed  settlers  north  of  Turman's  creek,  or 
Fort  Turman,  as  it  was  then  called.  The  Indian  traders  at  the 
fort  in  1815,  were  John  A.  LaFonde,  John  Eolland,  A.  Dash- 
ney  and  Pierro  Laplant.  Mitchell  Bronillet  was  the  Indian 
agent  and  also  the  interpreter. 

The  early  settlers  around  Fort  Harrison  prairie,  were  Mr. 
Lane,  at  Strawberry  HiU;  E.  Blackman,  Thos.  Packet,  and 
some  others,  at  the  ravine  near  Hiram  Smith's  place;  a  Mr, 
Austin,  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  Joseph  Gilbert;  John 
M.  Coleman,  at  the  Early  Grove;  Capt.  John  Hamilton,  at 
the  old  Dawson  place;  Peter  Allen,  two  miles  east  of  tlie  fort; 
Maj.  Markle,  at  the  mill;  Truman  Elackman,  also  east  of  the 
fort;  Caleb  Crawford,  Eobert  Graham  and  Solomon  Taver- 
baugh,  at  Otter  creek;  Alexander  Chambcrlin  and  Elieha  U. 
Brown,  on  the  bluff  north  of  the  Hovey  Creek  Locks;  Isaac 
Lambert,  John  Dickson,  George  Clem,  Moses  Hoggatt,  Eobert 

*  An  account  of  the  erection  of  Fort  Harrison  is  given  in  the  first  part  of 
tliis  worli. 
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Hopkins,  William  Walker,  and  others,  on  Hovey  creek,  and 
Ezra  Jones,  at  the  Wallace  farm. 

In  the  fall  of  1816  the  town  of  Terre  Haute  was  laid 
out,  and  the  firat  sale  of  lots  took  place  on  the  thirty-first  of 
October,  of  that  year,  and  its  settlement  coininenced  immedi- 
ately thereafter.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Modeaitt,  who  had  lately 
come  on  from  Virginia,  and  who  then  resided  near  the  fort, 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  settle  at  Terre  Ilante.  lie  built  a  log 
cabin  on  tlie  alloy,  on  lot  No.  257,  at  the  mouth  of  Ohio  street. 
Soon  thereafter  followed  Lewis  Hodge,  Eobcrt  S.  McOahc, 
John  Eailey,  Adam  Weaver,  Nicholas  Teager,  Samuel  Mc- 
Quilkiii,  Henry  Kedford,  John  Han-is,  Maleom  McFadden, 
Wm.  Haynes,  Eiehard  Jaques,  Robert  Brasher,  Nathan  Kirk, 
Kohert  Kerr,  Gideon  Sleeper,  Ichabod  Wood,  John  Eritton 
and  Lucius  H.  Scott,  and  in  1818,  came  Dr.  E.  Aspinwall,  Dr. 
Davenport,  Lewis  B.  Lawrence,  Demas  Dening  and  Chauncy 
Eose,  who  had  the  year  previous  been  at  the  fort.  These  per- 
sons, with  but  two  exceptions,  have  finished  their  labors  and 
gone  to  rest. 

The  second  sale  of  lots  took  place  in  May,  1818.  It  was 
made  by  the  county,  of  lots  donated  by  the  original  proprie- 
tors, on  account  of  the  seat  of  justice  being  established  there. 
The  sale  was,  in  all  respects,  a  good  success,  but  from  this 
period  the  value  of  lots  began  to  decline,  and  in  1821,  when  a 
final  sale  of  the  company's  property  took  place,  it  had  declined 
more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  had  severely  affected  those  who 


In  1820,  the  river  became  remarkably  low,  the  wells  were  all 
dried  up,  and  general  sickness  prevailed,  and  not  a  family 
e6ea,ped.  Many  deaths  occurred,  taking  ofi'  some  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens,  including  Dr.  Aspinwall,  Dr.  Davenport, 
Lewis  B.  Lawrence,  Samuel  Hil!,  a  Miss  Collett,  and  Mrs. 
Hussey.  This  seemed  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  the  health  of 
Torre  Haute,  which  was  felt  for  years,  and'  from  which  it  did 
not  fuliey  recover  until  after  the  draining  of  Lost  creek,  in 
18S7.  This  creek,  previous  to  being  drained,  had  washed  down 
the  prairie  east  and  south  of  the  city,  creating  an  immense 
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morass  of  several  liimdred  acres,  without  any  outlet  except  by 
absorption  and  evaporation. 

As  already  mentioned,  nearly  all  of  tho  firet  settlers  of  Vigo 
county  have  passed  away.  The  first  white  male  child  born  in 
the  county  was  William  Ear!,  who  became  a  successful  navi- 
gator in  foreign  seas.  He  was  bom  in  Terre  Haute,  September 
22,  1818.  The  first  female  child  born  here  was  Mary  MeFad- 
den,  now  Widow  Marhle,  of  Terre  Haute. 

Vigo  county  was  organized  in  1818,  and  the  first  county 
officers  were:  Curtis  Gilbert,  clerk  and  recorder;  Truman 
Blackman,  sheriff;  Alexander  Barnes,  coroner;  Moses  Hag- 
gett  and  James  Barnes,  associate  judges;  John  Hamilton, 
Isaac  Lambert  and  Ezra  Jones,  county  commissioners. 

The  fii'St  session  of  the  circuit  court  held  in  the  county, 
was  commenced  April  twenty-seventh,  1818,  and  was  conducted 
by  the  afisoeiate  judges,  at  the  house  of  Ti-uman  Blackman. 
Tho  county  was  then  attached  to  the  first  judicial  circuit. 
The  first  attorneys  wore  George  K.  0.  Sullivan,  Samuel  Whit- 
tlesey, Jonathan  Doty,  and  Wm.  P.  Bennett.  The  i-egular  term 
of  court  in  1819  was  held  at  the  house  of  Richard  Bedford,  in 
Terre  Haute,  by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Blake,  presiding  judge. 

The  first  court  house  was  erected  on  the  public  square  in 
Terre  Haute,  in  1821-3.  It  was  built  for  the  county  by  Mr. 
John  Brocklebank.  In  1868,  becoming  unfit  for  use,  it  was 
torn  down.  Tlie  present  building  occupied  by  the  county 
ofHces,  was  erected  in  1866.  The  following  persons  have  been 
judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  Vigo  county  since  its  organiza- 
tion, in  the  order  named:  Thomas  H.  Blake,  Gen.  W.  John- 
son, John  E.  Potter,  David  McDonald,  John  Law,  Elisha  H. 
Huntington,  Amory  Kinney,  Delaney  E.  Eckels,  Wm.  P.  Bry- 
ant, James  Hughes,  Solomon  Olaypool,  E.  W.  Thompson,  and 
C.  T.  Patterson. 

The  old  judicial  system  required  associate  judges  to  eet  in 
the  circuit  courts,  and  also  probate  judges,  without  sepai'ate 
jurisdiction;  but  in  1851  the  system  was  changed  by  a  revis- 
ion of  the  constitution  of  the  State  into  cij'cuit  courts  and 
courts  of  common  pleas.  This  system  continued  until  1872, 
when  the  legislature  dispensed  with    tlie  courts  of  c 
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pleas,  since  which  time  all  business  has  been  done  by  the 
circuit  courts. 

The  City  of  Teree  Haute,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  business  centres  in  the  State,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated, and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Evansville,  is  the 
handsomest  city  in  Indiana.  It  ig  situated  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  is,  of  course,  the  county  seat 
of  Vigo  county.  It  derived  its  name  (-which  signifies  high 
land),  from  the  site  on  which  it  is  located,  being  elevated 
about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  jivor,  on  a  rolling 
table  land,  which  extends  back  to  the  adjoining  prairie.  Terre 
Haute  is  admirably  laid  out,  and  has  quite  a  metropolitan 
appearance.  Many  of  the  business  houses  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  State,  and  the  principal  thoroughfares  will  com- 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  any  city  in  the  west. 

The  town  of  Terre  Haute  was  laid  out  in  1816,  by  a  com- 
pany styled  the  Terre  Haute  Company,  Tho  company  con- 
sisted  of  Cuthbert  andThomas  Bullitt,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Abraham  Markle,  of  Tort  Harrison  ;  Hyacinth  LaSalle,  of  Vin- 
cennes ;  and  Jonathan  Lindley,  of  Orange  county,  Indiana.  The 
articles  of  association  of  the  company  bear  date  of  September 
nineteenth,  1816.  The  company  held  patents  from  the  United 
States  to  lands  described  in  their  articles  as  "  thirteen  tracts 
of  land  on  tlie  river  Wabash,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Harrison." 
These  lands  were  divided  into  twelve  shares,  of  which  Lindley 
had  four,  Karkle  three,  LaSalle  three,  and  the  Bullitts  two. 
They  were  the  original  proprietors,  from  whom  the  first  title 
to  lots  were  derived. 

Tho  original  site  selected  for  the  town  was  a  spot  some 
three  miles  below  the  present  location,  but  it  was  soon  aband- 
oned for  the  more  desirable  situation  now  occupied.  One  of 
the  principal  objects,  however,  in  moviug  wae  that  the  national 
road  crossed  the  Wabash  at  the  latter  point.  In  1817,  this 
town  presented  a  truly  pioneer  appearance.  There  were  only 
a  few  log  cabins,  situated  along  the  river,  and  these  were  of 
the  rudest  style  of  architecture.  But  in  1818,  when  the  town 
was  made  the  county  seat,  there  was  a  new  life  diffused  among 
the  somewhat  duU  inhabitants,  and  the  village  settlement  im- 
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proved.  The  company  referred  to,  that  laid  ont  the  town, 
deeded  to  tlie  co\inty  eighty  lots,  beaidee  the  public  square, 
and  paid  into  the  county  treasurer  four  thousand  dollars  in 
cash  and  mortgage  bonds.  These  liberal  inducements  secured 
the  location  of  the  county  seat  at  Terre  Haute.  The  spirit  of 
liberality,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  county  seat  at  Terre 
Haute,  waB  instrumental  in  creating  a  new  feeling  of  enter- 
prise. 

The  first  settlers  of  Terre  Haute  were  Dr.  0.  B,  Modesitt, 
Lewis  Hodge,  Henry  Eeedford,  Eobert  Carr,  John  Earle, 
Abner  Scott,  Ezekiel  Buxton,  and  "William  Eamage.  These 
pioneers  settled  in  1816,  and  built  the  first  cabins  in  the 
town.  The  settlement  grew  very  slow,  at  first,  from  the 
causes  noted  in  the  previous  chapter;  but,  in  1823—4,  it  took 
a  new  start,  and  lias  prospered  until  the  present. 

Terre  Haute  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1833.  The  town 
was  divided  into  five  wards,  and  one  trustee  elected  fi'om  each. 
These  trustees  elected  the  first  municipal  olficers  of  the  town 
as  follows  :  James  B.  McOall,  president;  James  T.  Moffat, 
derk;  Charles  B.  Taylor,  assessor;  Samiiel  Crawford,  treim- 
nrer;  "William  Mars,  constable  and  collector. 

In  1838,  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  by  the 
Legislature,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  a  mayor  and 
ten  councilmen.  This  charter  was  adopted  by  the  inhabitants 
in  March,  1838,  and,  in  the  May  following,  an  election  was 
held,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Elijah  Tillotson  as  the 
first  mayor  of  the  town. 

In  1853,  Terre  Haute  was  incorporated  as  a  city  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  the  first  city  election  was  held 
,  1853,  at  which  "William  K.  Edwards  was  chosen  the 
first  mayor. 

Pkksent  Condition. — A  popular  city  directory,  of  recent 
date,  gives  the  population  of  Terre  Haute  at  28,000.  This  is, 
probably,  a  little  too  high.  It  is  about  23,600,  or,  perhaps, 
24,000.  The  census  of  1870  places  it  at  a  little  more  than 
16,000  at  that  date.  The  growth  since  then,  however,  has  been 
marvelous.  No  city  in  Indiana  has  made  greater  progress  in 
all  material  interests.     Only  ten  years  ago  Terre  Hante  was 
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but  an  agricultural  town,  "  and  had,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
"  reached  about  the  height  in  population  and  business  usually 
attained  by  towns  whose  chief  dependence  is  on  the  fai-ming 
interests  immediately  around  them;  but,  by  a  system  of  ex- 
pansion through  railroads,  manufacturing  interests,  and  whole- 
sale business,  the  area  of  its  influence  and  resources  has  been 
greatly  extended,  so  that  now  Terre  Haute  draws  its  sustenance 
and  wealth  from  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  from  many 
cities  connected  with  it  by  its  numerous  railroads.  As  the 
country  itself  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  channels  of  trade  and 
communication  are  already  fixed,  lilie  the  veins  and  arteries 
which  circulate  the  blood  through  the  human  system,  we  may 
expect  no  premature  decay  or  death  of  a  city  which  has  become 
the  vital  center  of  so  extensive  a  commercial  and  business 
system."  The  business  interests  of  the  city  are  increasing 
every  year.  Some  of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  are  located 
there.  The  manufacturing  interest  of  the  city  is  represented 
by  blast  furnaces,  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  of  iron  daily; 
nail  works,  3,000  kegs,  weekly;  waterworks,  3,000,000  gallons, 
daily ;  a  successful  rolling  miU,  and  other  very  extensive 
establishments.  Terre  Haute  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  cities  of  the  west. 

The  schools  and  churches  of  Terre  Haute,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  Vigo  county,  are  in  a  high  and  efficient  condition. 
In  the  various  professions  are  found  men  of  superior  talent 
and  education,  under  whose  care  the  schools  and  churches 
have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  located  there.  The  building  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  having  a  capacity  of 
accommodating  over  a  thousand  pupils.  This  institution  has 
already  achieved  a  national  good  name,  and  is  fast  becoming 
the  pride  of  Indiana. 

Another  educational  institution  is  now  being  established  in 
Ten-e  Haute,  which  has  already  elicited  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropic  citizens  of  half  the  world.  We  refer  to  the 
"  Terre  Haute  School  of  Industrial  Sciences,"  in  support  of 
which  the  Hon.  Chauncey  Eose  is  devoting  his  immense  for- 
tune.   In  short,  Terre  Haute  lacks  none  of  those  higher  phases 
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of  material  and  intellectual  enterprise  that  characterize  tlie 
modern  American  city,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  excels  in 
many  of  them. 


OHATTEE    LI. 

KNOX    COUMTY HISTOKIOAI.   AND   DBSOREPTTVE. 

IN  a  view  of  Knox  coiintj,  historically,  our  attention  must 
at  once  centre  ronnd  Vincennes,  one  of  the  oldest  —  and 
possibly  the  oldest — settlements  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  This 
city  —  once  a  I^Vench  trading  post  and  military  station  —  is 
situated  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Wabash  river,  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  southwest  of  Indianapolis,  and,  of 
course,  is  the  county  seat  of  Knox  county.  It  was  on  this 
spot  where  a  French  Jesuit  missionary  from  Canada,  or  New 
France,  said  mass  before  astonished  savages  in  the  year  1702* 
This  act  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  beginning  of  French 
civilization  in  Indiana,  for,  although  missionaries  had  been  in 
the  nabit  of  visiting  the  territory  during  the  fifteen  years  pre- 
ceding, and  notwithstanding  Eobert  de  La  Salle  passed  through 
it  on  the  old  Wabash  and  Maumee  route,  erecting  some  tem- 
porary stockades  in  1680,  iJiere  was  no  permanent  mission 
established  within  the  limits  of  Indiana  until  1702.  This  was 
one  year  after  the  establishment  of  Detroit  by  La  Motte  Ca- 
diliic;  and  the  French  recoi-ds  show  that  this  missionary  eame 
from  that  post,  or  from  some  point  in  Michigan.  Three  years 
later,  or  in  1705,  the  date  at  which  the  French  fort  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph  rivers,  where  the  city 
of  Fort  Wayne  now  stands,  was  erected,  a  French  trading  post 
and  stockade  were  established  at  Vincennes.+     Thus  it  -will  be 

*QuelDec  AnnalB. 
i  Quebec  Records. 
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seen  that  Fort  Wayne  and  Vincennes  stand  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  the  important  point  of  antiquity.  The  first  tort,  or 
more  properly  stockade,  was  establisiied  at  both  places  in  the 
same  year,  and  it  is  said  hy  the  same  man. 

There  was  not,  however,  any  eonsiderahle  settlement  around 
Post  Yincennes  until  1745.  In  the  latter  year  quite  a  number 
of  traders  were  found  there,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the 
slight  garrison,  conducted  a  profitable  commerce  with  the 
Indians, —  rum  and  tobacco  being  the  chief  articles  of  mer- 
chandise on  the  one  side,  and  peltries  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  authentic  record  of  the  affairs  at  Vincennes 
from  its  first  settlement  down  to  174&  — a  period  of  about 
forty  years  —  outside  of  the  government  records  at  Quebec, 
From  the  latter  date,  however,  a  very  complete  record  has  been 
preseived  by  the  Catholics  of  the  place. 

Wh  ile  Vincenues  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  settle- 
ments in  Indiana,  Knox  county  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
oldest  cormty.  As  Virginia  has  been  called  the  mother  of 
States,  so  may  Knox  county  be  called  the  mother  of  Indiana 
counti.(S.  Its  organization  dates  back  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Ceiritorial  government,  and  finds  a  place  among  the  earliest 
actb  ol  the  government  formed  for  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  river.  Its  original  boundaries  extended  from  the  Ohio 
river  on  the  south  to  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  from  the 
"Wabaih  river  on  the  west  eastwardly  to  a  line  bisecting  the 
State  tiast  and  west.  Its  original  area  embraced  one-third  the 
territory  of  the  entire  State,  and  from  it  have  been  carved, 
from  time  to  time,  thirty  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
counties  of  the  State. 

Thy  site  of  the  present  city  of  Vincennes  was  for  a  long 
time  only  a  ti'ading  post,  and  improved  but  slowly  in  wealth 
and  population,  as  the  traders  were  generally  transient  parties, 
permanently  investing  the  means  elsewhere  acquired  at  this 
point.  Tlie  organization  of  the  territorial  government  and  the 
location  of  its  capital  at  Vincennes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  added  greatly,  for  a  time,  to  its  prosperity, 
and  from  that  time  down  to  a  period  as  late  as  1818  it 
,  to  become  one  of  the  great  centres  of  trade  and 
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wealth  and  population  in  the  Northwest.  But  the  remoTal  of 
tlie  territorial  capital  to  Corydon,  prematurely  and  unexpect- 
edly, was  a  fatal  blow,  for  the  time,  to  its  progress.  Although 
it  lost  the  stimulating  impetus  of  political  favor  and  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  —  the  creative  powers  of  trade 
and  commerce  of  late  years  ^ — from  its  own  intrinsic  resources 
it  has  more  than  met  the  hopes  of  its  people,  and  fully  demon- 
strated the  sagacity  of  tlie  early  French,  who  years  ago  visited 
its  site  in  the  then  wilderness,  and  with  prophetic  vision 
marked  it  as  a  future  seat  of  empire,  wealth  and  power. 

Although  the  name  of  Vincennes  is  a  household  word 
throughout  the  State,  and  even  the  whole  land,  and  in  a  his- 
torical sense  it  is  an  old  plsiee,  yet  the  present  city  of  Yin- 
cennes  is  but  the  child  of  yestei'day,  and  is  just  springing  into 
vigorous  and  active  life.  The  raud-tliatehed  hut  and  the  two- 
wheeled  cai-t  of  the  early  settlers,  both  constructed  without 
the  use  of  any  metal  implement  whatever,  have  entirely  dis' 
appeared  within  a  very  few  years  before  the  advancing  wave 
of  civilized  progress,  and  the  material  appearance  of  Tin- 
eennes  to-day  will  compare  witli  tliat  of  any  city  in  the  State. 
The  old-time  business  houses  have  all  given  place  to  fine 
business  blocks,  three  and  four  stories  high,  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  of  improved  arcliiteeture.  And  only  a  few  old-time  resi- 
dences remain  as  landmarks,  as  it  were,  tO'  remind  us  of  the 
days  of  yore.  The  private  residences  of  the  dtizens  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  State.  Among  them  we  may  mention 
the  splendid  and  costly  mansions  of  Dr.  Eobb,  Captain  Ross 
and  Mr.  Pollock,  built  of  wood,  in  a  magnificent  style,  and 
those  of  Messrs.  MeKinney,  Bayard  and  Wise,  of  bi-ick  and 
stone.  The  residence  of  General  William  H.  Harrison,  the 
first  Governor  of  the  territory,  is  still  standing,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  substantial  buildings  in  the  State.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  and  was  constructed  in  1S04,  and  its  walla  and  inside 
finish  are  as  good  and  perfect  in  all  respects  as  when  first 
put  up. 

The  public  buildings  of  Yineennes  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  are  tine  specimens  of  architecture.  Among  tliera 
may  be  mentioned  the  city  haU,  a  substantia]  brick  building, 
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two  storieB  high,  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  city  square,  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  containing  roortiB 
for  the  mayor's  office,  city  clerk,  engineer,  and  treasurer,  and 
a  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  common  council.  The  Knox 
county  court-house,  erected  on  the  square  owned  by  the  county, 
and  being  the  most  elevated  site  in  the  city,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  West,  and,  excepting  the  one  at  Indianapolis, 
the  grandest,  finest  and  costliest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
State.  It  was  built  after  designs  and  plans  furnished  by 
Edwin  May,  arcliitect,  and  Frank  L.  Tarman,  builder,  and, 
nnlike  most  other  public  buildings,  its  finished  appearance 
surpasses  the  best  representation  that  can  be  given  of  it  on 
paper.  It  is  built  of  a  beautiful  light-colored  and  dnrable 
limestone.  It  has  a  front  of  ninefcy-three  feet  on  Seventh 
etreet,  and  extends  back  between  Eroad%vay  and  Busseron 
Btreet  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet.  It  is  three  stories 
high,  and  each  comer  is  ornamented  with  a  tower  of  boautifixl 
proportion  and  design,  each  differing  from  the  other.  The 
tower  on  tlie  west  corner  is  the  principal  one,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  high,  and  has  a  dock  with  a  dial 
fronting  each  point  of  the  eompaBs,  and  a  large  bell,  of 
eighteen  hundred  pounds,  of  a  fine  and  musical  tone.  The 
outside  face  of  the  waDs  are  beautifully  and  elaborately  carved, 
and  ornamented  with  marble  statues,  in  appropriate  niches, 
representing  the  celebrated  General  George  Kogera  Clark,* 
the  Goddess  of  Libei'ty,  and  a  Federal  soldier,  and  also  two 
large  monumental  tablets  of  marble  on  the  Seventh  street 
front. 

The  building  is  furnished  in  the  finest  style  throughout. 
It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1875,  and  cost  over  $275,000. 

The  public  high  school  edifice  is  another  of  Vineennes' 
splendid  buildings.  It  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  built  on 
an  elevated  plateau,  and  can  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  on  approaching  it.  The 
German   Catholics  have  also  a  very  large  and  commodious 

*Bee  Qenerat  History  to  And  account  of  Clark'a  opemtious  at  Viuceimoa 
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school  buildiog,  of  brick,  of  modern  architecture,  two  Btoriea 
high.  The  eehool  building  of  the  Cathedral  congregation  is 
anotlicr  fine  edifice  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  and  of  fine  ap- 
pearance. The  buildings  of  the  Vinceunes  Uuivereity,  for  the 
accommodation  of  males  and  females,  are  also  fine  .looking 
structnreB,  The  St.  Eose  Academy,  for  females,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  is  a  commodious  and  neat 
building.  The  various"  school  buildings  of  the  city  are  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  1,500  pupils,  and  are  all  supplied  with 
excellent  schools  in  the  proper  seasons.  So  high  in  the  public 
estimation  are  the  schools  of  the  city,  that  children  from  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles  around,  in  both  Illinois  and  Indiana,  are 
sent  to  Vincennee  to  receive  the  henefit  of  them. 

The  churches  of  the  city  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  beautiful  design;  and  on  approaching  it  from  the 
elevated  points  in  the  vicinity,  a  dozen  lofty  spires,  sur- 
mounting churches  of  various  denominations  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  city,  meet  the  eye,  and  pr^ent  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  Catholic  Cathedral  is  as  fine  a  church  edifice  as  can 
be  found  anywhere.  It  isbuilfc  of  brick,  and  was  commenced 
in  1835,  and  improved  from  time  to  time,  and  ornamented 
elaborately,  until,  to-day,  it  is  a  perfect  gem.  The  interior 
decorations  are  costly,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  splendid 
paintings.  This  church  building  is  sunnounted  by  a  spire 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  high,  of  beautiful  propor- 
tions, and  contains  a  clock  and  the  largest  bell  in  the  State. 
The  German  Catholics  have  also  a  splendid  church  edifice, 
built  of  brick,  in  a  cruciform,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
1,600  worshipers.  Its  walls  are  beautifully  frescoed,  and  it 
is  also  surmounted  by  a  spire  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  The  Presbyterians  have  two  large  and  fine 
churches,  finished  within  and  without  in  the  finest  style.  The 
one  on  Main  street  was  built  in  1863,  and  is  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  architecture.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Christians  have  each  fine  church  edifices. 

The  buildings  of  the  banking  and  business  houses  in  the 
city  are  among  the  finest  in  the  State.  The  city  possesses 
many  superior  advantages,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  it  one 
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of  the  most  pi-ominent  and  important  places  in  the  weat.  It 
has  unrivaled  advantages  for  trade,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce combined,  such  as  are  possessed  by  no  other  si'ngle 
point  in  the  State,  and  only  need  the  talismanie  touch  of 
capital  and  labor  to  mate  them  tell  upon  the  future  of  the 
place.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  fineet  timbered  region 
in  the  west,  where,  all  kinds  of  wood  material  for  manufactur- 
ing are  at  hand,  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  It  is  also  in  the 
centre  of  the  finest  coal  region  in  the  State — the  coal  fields  of 
Daviess,  Pike  and  Knox  counties  being  the  richest  and  moat 
productive  in  Indiana.  It  is  also  situated  on  a  gravel  founda- 
tion, and  ia  blessed  with  the  best  streets  and  sidewalka  and  the 
finest  water.  The  streets  are  never  muddy,  and  tlie  natural 
gravel  foundation  makes  a  better  sidewalk  than  either  brick  or 
stone,  Vincennea  ia  also  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  agricultural  districts  in  the  West.  The  county  of 
Knox  is  bounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  north,  by  natural 
boundaries- — the  Wabash  and  White  rivers — and  the  pocket  of 
land  enclosed  between  them  forming  the  county,  contains  a 
vast  area  of  rich  alluvial  bottom  land,  unsurpassed  for  fertility 
anywhere.  The  annual  rise  of  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers 
overfiowed  a  large  extent  of  territory  tributaiy  to  Vincennea, 
and  prevented  its  settlement  and  development.  The  Wabash 
river  opposite  Vineennes  has  often,  from  overflow,  been  eight 
or  nine  milee  wide,  but,  within  the  past  few  years,  the  con- 
Btrnction  of  levees  in  Illinoia  and  Indiana,  have  efiectually 
restrained  the  water  and  protected  these  lands  from  overflow, 
and  they  are  rapidly  being  brought  into  cultivation,  thua  in- 
creasing the  agricultural  products  that  find  a  market  at  Vin- 
eennes, The  levee  on  the  Illinoie  side,  extending  from  the 
high  land  some  ten  miles  above  Vineennes,  to  a  point  four  or 
five  miles  below,  will  effectually  protect  from  the  overflow  of 
the  Wabash  river  a  rich  prairie,  some  ten  miles  long  and  six 
mil^  broad,  immediately  adjoining  the  city  and  tlie  west, 
which  heretofore  could  not  be  cultivated  with  profit,  on 
account  of  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  and  will  make  it 
the  finest  agricultniul  district  in  either  of  the  States.     Vin- 
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cennea,  of  conrse,  will  become  tlie  depot  for  the  accninnlation 
of  the  products  of  these  improved  lands. 

Besides  these  advantages,  Vincennes  has  available  coramiiiii- 
cation  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  both  natural  and  artificial. 
The  Wabash  river  is  navigable  six  months  of  the  year  by 
steamboats  of  as  large  a  draught  as  can  navigate  the  Ohio 
river;  besides,  it  lias  become,  within  the  past  two  years,  a 
great  railroad  centre,  and  from  it  tlie  iron  bands  radiate  in  all 
directions,  like  the  spo^kes  of  a  wheel  from  the  hub.  The 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  gives  an  outlet  to  the  markets  of 
the  East  and  the  "West,  and  connects  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  at  this  central  point  by  a  direct  line  at  the  cities  of 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louie.  The  Indianapolis  and  Vineennes 
raUroad  connects  it  with  the  State  capital,  the  great  itiilroad 
centre  of  the  West,  and  the  Cairo  and  Vinceunes  railroad, 
with  the  head  waters  of  the  continuous  navigation  on  the  Mis- 
Bissippi.  The  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  railroad  connects 
it  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville,  and  with  the  northwest 
of  the  State  by  the  way  of  Terre  Haute;  and  the  Oliicago  rail- 
road, now  nearly  completed,  will  give  direct  communication 
with  the  entire  !Northwost.  The  various  advantages,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  are  attracting  the  attention  of  capital 
and  labor,  and,  in  consequence,  the  city  is  improving  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  population.  In  1860,  it  contained  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants;  in  1870,  about  4,000  ;  and,  to-day,  Vin- 
cennes  has  a  population  of  over  8,000.  The  city  has  an  effi- 
cient fire  department,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  delightful, 
safe,  comfortable,  and  healthy  place  to  reside. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  Vincennes  and  Knox  county, 
the  compiler  has,  no  doubt,  disappointed  the  reader,  who,  of 
course,  expected  to  find  only  accounts  of  the  thrilling  incidents 
of  war  and  pioneer  life  in  the  days  of  Clark  and  Bowman. 
Sufficient  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  general  history  of  the 
State,  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  and  in  this  sketch  the 
writer  has  given  a  history  of  the  modem  rather  than  the  an- 
cient.    This  will  be  appreciated,* 

'We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Henry  Oauthom,  one  of  tlie  leading  attom^a 
— a  very  inteiligent  and  atfable  gentleman  —  of  Vincennes,  for  aasistEuice 
In  producing  tlie  above  sketcb. 
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VAHDEEBTTHaH   OOUNTT KTANSVILLE. 

AN  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  Vanderburgh 
can  be  but  little  else  than  of  Evajisville.  The  county 
has  but  few  attractions  outside  of  that  city.  In  1812,  Ool, 
Hugh  McGaiy,  of  Kentucky,  settled  on  the  site  of  Evansvillc, 
erecting  a  log  house  ■ —  the  first  white  man's  dwelling  in  that 
section.  At  the  time  of  this  settlement  there  was  an  Indian 
village,  of  the  Shawanoe  tribe,  near  Pigeon  creek.  "  In  1813," 
says  Mr.  liobert,  ""Warrick  county  was  formed  out  of  that 
portion  of  Knox  county  lying  south  of  '  Rector's  Base  Line,' 
and  extending  from  the  boundary  of  Harrison  county  to  the 
"Wabash  river,  and  Ool.  McGary,  who  owned  the  lower  part 
of  the  present  site  of  Evansville,  laid  out  a  number  of  lots, 
and  donated  some  land  to  Warrick  county,  provided  they  would 
fix  on  this  place  as  the  permanent  seat  of  justice.  In  18  li, 
the  terytorial  legislature  of  Indiana  divided  Warrick  county, 
creating  Posey  connty  on  the  west  and  Peny  county  on  the 
east,  which  left  the  site  of  Evansville  near  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  then  existing  connty  of  Warrick;  for  which 
reason  the  legislature  ordered  'that  the  seat  of  justice  be 
removed  from  Evansville  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  owned  by 
Nathaniel  Ewing,'  which  was  afterwards  called  '  Darlington.' 
This  removal  came  near  nipping  the  existence  of  the  embryo 
city  in  the  bud,  and  from  this  period  until  1817,  Evansville 
made  very  little  progress,  hardly  having  an  existence  as  a  vil- 
lage." However,  it  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  in  ob- 
scurity. In  1816  and  1817,  Gen.  Pobert  M.  Evans  and  James 
W.  Jonefi,  united  with  Col.  DdcGary,  and  established  the  town 
on  an  enlarged  plan.  They  purchased  additional  land,  and 
(41S) 
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made  some  general  preparations  for  improveraentB.  It  is  said 
that  Col.  McGary  entered  the  land  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
endeavored  to  make  a  survey;  bnt,  when  Gen.  Evans  arrived, 
he  made  another  survey,  and  had  the  whole  tract  platted. 

This  town,  in  its  unsettled  state,  was  called  Evansvillc,  in 
honor  of  one  of  its  founders  —  General  Evans.  Gen.  Evans 
was  a  Yirginian,  having  been  horn  in  that  State  in  1Y83.  lie 
settled  in  or  near  Princeton,  Gibson  county,  in  1805,  and  re- 
moved to  Evansville  to  reside  permanently,  in  1824. 

So  soon  as  tlie  town  liad  been  remodeled  on  its  enlarged 
seaJe,  a  number  of  lots  wore  sold  and  attention  wae  attracted 
to  the  place  as  a  convenient  landing  point  for  Vincennea  (the 
Old  French  Fort),  and  other  interior  towns  in  the  Wabash 
valley,  which  then  gave  promise  of  far  outsti-ipping  Evans- 
ville. In  1818,  Vanderburgh  county  was  formed  from  the 
western  portion  of  Warrick,  and  named  in  honor  of  Judge 
Henry  Vanderburgh,  one  of  the  territorial  judges  and  early 
settlers  of  Indiana.  In  tlie  same  year  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  fix  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  new  county,  who 
reported  to  the  county  commissioners  that,  in  considei^ation 
of  the  local  advantages  of  Evansville,  and  of  a  liberal  donation 
by  the  proprietors,  of  one  hundred  lots  and  live  hundred  dol- 
lars in  cash,  or  such  materials  as  will  suit  in  the  erection  of 
the  public  buildings,  they  have  established  and  iixed  the  per- 
manent seat  of  justice  of  Vanderburgh  county  at  Evansville. 
The  town  for  a  while  made  considerable  progress.  The  first 
election  was  held  in  August,  1818,  when  twenty-five  votes 
were  polled.  In  one  year  irom  its  establishment  as  a  county 
seat,  it  became  an  incorporated  town,  by  the  election  of  Hugh 
McGary,  Isaac  Fairchild,  Everton  Kinnerly,  Alfred  O.  Warner, 
and  Francis  J.  Bentley,  trustees.  Hugh  McGary  was  chosen 
president;  Elisha  Harrison,  secretary,  and  lister  of  taxable 
property;  John  Conner,  treasurer;  and  Alpheus  Fairchild, 
collector  and  marshal.  The  first  tax  levy  was  twenty  cents  on 
the  one  hundred  dollars  of  real  property,  and  a  specific  tax  on 
several  kinds  of  personal  property.  Tlie  value  of  taxable 
property  is  not  given  in  the  records,  but  the  total  of  tax  dup- 
licate for  that  year  amounted  to  $191  28|,     On  the  twentieth 
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of  March,  1819,  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  town  trustee§ 
■was  held.* 

In  1819,  Evaiisvilie  had  a  population  of  one  hundred  ecmls. 
A  hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Ansel  Wood,  was  situated  on  the 
State  road,  now  Main  street,  and  stood  in  rear  of  the  present 
site  of  Armstrong's  furniture  wareroonis.  In  the  same  year, 
a  Frenchman  opened  a  store  near  the  river  bank.  Other  stores 
followed.  "  Tiieir  stocks  were  scant,  but  amply  sufficient  for 
the  pioneers,  with  whom  hard  cash  was  a  great  rarity,  indeed. 
Coon  skins,  and  barter  of  that  character,  formed  tlie  medium 
of  exchange,  not  only  with  themselves,  but  with  the  outside 
world."  In  this  year,  Amos  Clark  was  made  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county;  and  Daniel  Warner,  postmaster  of 
the  new  town.  In  1830,  John  M.  Dunham,  David  F.  Gold- 
smith, Priestly  Pritchctt,  William  Mills,  Jr.,  and  John  A. 
Chandler,  were  elected  trustees;  and  James  A.  Boiss  was 
appointed  secretary;  and  Alanson  Waraer,  treasurer.  These 
early  officers  were,  for  many  years,  distinguished  citizens  of 
Evanaville,  They  have  all  passed  on  to  another  stage  of  action. 
The  first  church  in  Evansville  was  built  in  1821,  under  the 
auspices  of  Eev.  D.  C.  Banks,  of  Ohio,  a  zealous  Presbyterian 
clergyman. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Eobert's  somewhat  remarkable  pamphlet 
this  authentic  information  concerning  the  early  schools  of 
Evansville:  "The  first  school  house  was  erected  in  1824.  Ifc 
was  a  small  brick  building,  and  stood  at  the  corner  of  Third 
and  Main  streets.  Mr.  Chute,  an  elderly  gentleman,  was  ap- 
pointed and  empowered  to  'teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot.'  As  early  as  1818,  he  had  occasionally  received  pupils 
a't  his  cabin ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  school  was  instituted 
to  which  all  could  send  children  hitherto  unprovided  and  un- 
alFocded  regular  educational  privileges.  The  school  house  was 
also  regularly  used  for  religious  purposes.  Hev.  Mr.  Wood, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  often  preached  there,  as  well  as  clergy- 
men of  other  denominations.  From  1825  to  1830,  Evansville 
was  under  a  deep  shadow  of  commercial  depression;  but,  in 

*Mr.  ItoDert's  work — Evansyillo  and  her  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 
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Ihe  latter  year,  new  hope  and  spirit  seem  to  have  ] 
the  people,  and,  aa  a  consequence,  improvement  and  develop- 
ment were  visible.  Produce  began  to  find  its  way  to  sonthem 
markets  in  flat  boats,  on  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  and 
the  convenient  proximity  of  Evansville  to  these  water- courses, 
made  it  a  favorite  landing  place.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  trade  was  quite  lively,  and  hundreds  of  boatmen 
returning  from  the  Lower  Mississippi  made  Evansville  their 
point  of  debarkation,  and  it  thus  became  known  aud  appre- 
ciated as  the  '  Landing  for  the  Wabash.'  Some  lively  '  scenes ' 
and  gay  fandangos  characterized  those  times,  but  it  grew  to  be 
a  point  of  supply  for  much  of  the  interior  region  of  country 
watered  hj  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  and  in  this  way  laid 
the  foundation  for  its  present  mercantile  prosperity  and  im- 
portance. 

"  In  1834,  on  the  estabHshment  of  the  first  State  bank, 
Evansville  was  designated  as  one  of  the  points  for  the  organ- 
ization of  its  branches.  This  greatly  enlarged  its  flnaneial 
facilities,  and  gave  additional  and  timely  impetus  to  all  de- 
partments of  bosiness.  In  1835-6,  the  State  legislature  having 
passed  tlie  Internal  Improvement  Bill,  Evansville  was  made 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Central  and  Wabash  and  Erie 
canals.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  commencing  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Wf^  to  strike  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash  river,  aud 
follow  the  rich  and  prolific  valleys  of  that  and  White  river, 
terminating  on  the  Ohio  at  Evansville.  The  Central  canal  was 
intended  to  pass  from  Muneietown,  through  Indianapolis,  to 
Point  Commerce,  on  White  river,  where  it  would  be  united  ■ 
with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  Thus  Evansville,  by  a  grand 
scheme  of  hydrographical  inosculation,  was  to  be  placed  in  con- 
trol of  these  stupendous  works,  commanding  the  outlet  of  two 
of  the  richest  and  moat  productive  valleys  on  the  globe,  No 
wonder  there  was  liberal  impartment  of  new  energy,  new  vigor 
and  high  hopes  of  the  future.  In  June,  1836,  the  awarding  of 
the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  eanal  commenced,  and 
a  large  immigration  at  once  began  to  pour  in ;  real  estate  ad- 
vanced to  high  and  fancy  speculative  rates,  and  the  town 
appeared  to  have  again  taken  a  hold  on  prosperity,  and  deter- 
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mined  to  prove  Phcenix-like.  Sut  here  another  drawback 
occurred,  and  energy  was  hampered  and  enterprise  fettered, 
A  great  financial  revulsion  occun'ed  in  1837-8,  which  caused 
a  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  our  banks,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable depreciation  in  the  value  of  real  estate.  The  crisis 
was  genei'al,  and  was  severely  felt  all  over  the  eountiy  in  its 
sweeping  damage,  tlius,  for  a  time,  blighting  the  fair  prospects 
of  Evansville.  The  work  of  internal  improvement  was  aban- 
doned, general  stagnation  in  trade  was  prevalent,  and  the  town 
not  only  ceased  to  prosper,  but  actually  decreased  in  popular 
tion.  Much  of  the  property  of  Evansville  passed  into  the 
bands  of  Eastern  creditors,  in  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of 
merchants  and  speculators,  and  for  several  years  possessed  very 
little  market  value.  In  1840,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had 
increased  to  2,121,  which  shows  quite  a  substantial  gain  for 
the  time. 

"Some  time  about  the  year  1845-6,  Evansville  began  to 
recover  from  the  prostration  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the 
internal  improvement  system  and  the  commercial  crisis  of  the 
country,  and  business  generally  began  to  i-evive.  The  natural 
advantages  of  location  which  it  possessed,  attracted  to  it  the 
trade  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  its  mercantile  interests 
re-began  to  advance  and  tlirive.  Prom  that  period  the  growth 
of  Evansville  has  been  steady  and  substantial;  for  many  years, 
it  is  true,  laggard  and  hardly  perceptible,  but  never  stationary 
or  receding.  Her  course  and  career  has  been  nothing  less  than 
a  succession  of  progi'css  and  pause,  but  the  latter  seemed  to 
have  given  strength  rather  than  detriment;  and  if  the  ability 
of  our  people  to  recover  after  such  damaging  and  discouraging 
impediments  were  repeatedly  thrown  in  their  way  be  any 
criteria,  certainly  such  trials  are  brightly  prognostic  of  an 
attainable  power  and  excellence  commensurate  with  what  we 
to-day  proudly  claim  for  her.  During  the  legislative  session 
of  1856-7,  a  grant  of  land  was  obtained  to  extend  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal  to  Terre  Haute,  and  subsequently  another 
grant  was  obtained  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this  work  to 
the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville.  This  concession  was  made  the 
basis  of  an  arrangement  by  the  State  with  her  bondholders  for 
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the  sale  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  a  resumption  of 
paynaent  of  State  interest.  The  completion  of  the  canal  he- 
came  a  fixed  fact,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  its  successful  workings  did  much  to  strengthen 
confidence  in  our  future."  * 

In  1847,  Evansyilie  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  This  was 
another  stroke  in  faTor  of  her  progress.  Wharf  improvements 
were  made,  and  in  1850  the  Orawfordsville  and  Evansvillo 
railroad  was  commenced.  In  1857  the  limits  of  Evansville  were 
extended  by  the  annexation  of  Lamaseo,  then  an  adjoining 
town.  The  city  public  Schools  of  Evansville  were  established 
in  1853,  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  these  years  the  city 
was  growing  rapidly,  and  also  preparing  for  continual  advance- 
ment. Nor  was  her  interests,  commercially,  injured  in  1861. 
The  civil  war  proved  a  perfect  God-send  to  her  trade.  Stand- 
ing as  she  did  upon  the  verge  and  dividing  line  of  the  con- 
sumptive region  and  productive  sections,  her  position  was  one 
of  advantage,  and,  consequently,  the  growth  during  this  period 
was  decidedly  great. 

To-day,  Evansville  has  a  population  of  over  30,000,  and  is 
the  second  city  in  Indiana,  in  wealth  and  importance.  Her 
public  schools  are  fully  up  to  an  advanced  metropolitan  grade, 
and  her  religious  and  literary  institutions  do  credit  to  the 
State.  Evansville  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  handsomeat 
city  in  the  State.  It  is  certainly  a  very  beantiful  city,  and  the 
streets  always  present  a  scene  of  wholesome  activity. 

We  will  close  our  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  Evans- 
ville with  a  brief  notice  of  her  public  schools,  for  which  we  are 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Robert,  of  that 
city:  Evansville  has  fostered  her  educational  interests  with 
peculiar  care,  and  has  sought  by  a  liberal  and  judicious  expen- 
diture of  money,  and  by  the  employment  of  first-class  educators 
to  manage  her  institutes,  to  place  her  schools  among  the  very- 
first  in  the  country.  So  well  has  she  succeeded  in  attaining 
this  desired  object  that  the  splendid  facilities  here  offered  for 
the  free  education  of  the  young,  more  than  any  other  canse  has 

*R«bert's  Evansville. 
27 
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induced  immigration  to  that  point,  from  a  large  section  of  the 
surrounding  conntry.  TMb  is  a  potent  argument  with  those 
citizens  from  other  states  and  countries  who  are  invit«d  to 
settle  there.  Many  of  them  have  famihes  of  growing  children 
— all  of  them,  it  is  hoped,  education  and  tastes,  or  natural 
instincts  that  would  make  them  pi'efer  the  elevated  to  the 
degraded,  the  moral  to  tlie  immoral,  iu  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere of  a  new  home.  All  that  has  hcen  said  in  behalf  of 
Evansville  as  a  commercial  centre,  as  an  inviting  field  for  new 
enterprises,  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  for  the  transfer 
of  manufacturing  or  mechanical  skill  from  the  old  to  this  new 
home  of  labor,  would  be  unavailing  with  many,  if  something 
more  could  not  be  presented  than  mere  appeals  to  selfish 
moneyed  interests.  Those  whom  Evansville  most  desires  as 
citizens,  hesitate  to  remove  from  Eastern  cities  to  identify  their 
interests  with  Western  communities,  no  matter  what  the 
inducements  for  the  employment  of  their  capital,  business  exper- 
ience or  skill,  to  new  fields,  becanse  they  fear  it  will  be  at  the 
sacrifice  of  educational  advantages,  moral  influences,  a  thousand 
individual  eoniforts,  the  loss  or  practical  deprivation  of  which 
might  not  be  compensated  for  hy  the  pecuniary  advantages  to 
be  gained. 

But  the  social  and  practical  characteristics  of  the  citizens  of 
Evansville  are  in  nothing  more  clearly  and  favorable  mani- 
fested, than  in  their  zealous  support  of  their  scholastic  interests. 
The  city  abounds  in  puhlie,  semi-public  and  private  schools 
and  colleges.  Yet  the  quantity  of  the  instruction  given  is, 
perhaps,  less  noteworthy  than  its  quality.  Pablic  teachers 
compete  with  private  teachers,  and  moe  verm;  and  the  result 
is,  a  lively  spirit  of  emulation  has  ensued  and  been  productive 
of  some  very  beneficial  results.  The  central  location,  the  fer- 
tility and  heauty  of  the  suiTounding  country  and  tlie  salubrity 
and  healthfulnesB  of  its  climate,  have  doubtless  been  among 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  concentration  there  of  those 
intellectual  elements  which  have  given  tone  and  tenor  to  the 
society.  And  in  addition  to  all  this  we  may  state  that  Indiana 
has  the  largest  school  fund  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and 
Evansville  has  taken  full  shaiv.  of  this  great  advantage,  thus 
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securing  permanent  and  Batiefaetory  basis  for  her  Bcholastie 
structure. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  made  in  September,  187i,  we  glean  the  following 
valuable  fecte : 


d  value  of  Bcliool  property  including  grounds,  seats, 

etc. 110,015,844.48 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 358,398.10 

Total $10,373,043.58 

No.  of  pupils  in  atteudance 489,0'14 

"     "  teachers.- - _  ■  13,055 

"     "  volumes  in  township  libraries 265,039 

Amount  of  revenue  on  hand  September  1,  1874 ---.  $1,704,418.81 

Amount  special  "     '■      "  "         "    "    498,3&0.06 

This  admirable  eystem  of  free  pubHe  schools  was  established 
in  1853.  They  were  organized  under  the  assiduous  efforts  of 
H,  Q.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  who  having  been  made  the  first  Superin- 
tendent, to  his  credit  very  much  of  their  after  succese  is  to  he 
set  down.  Each  year,  however,  has  witnessed  additional  growth 
and  improvement,  until  at  present  the  public  school  property 
will  amount  to  $460,000,  including  fifteen  supurb  and  costly 
buildings,  erected  in  the  most  modern  and  excellent  manner, 
finely  ventilated  and  so  located  as  to  afford  convenient  school 
privileges  to  children  in  all  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
three  in  number,  elected  by  the  Common  Council,  and  at  pres- 
ent is  as  follows:  Luke  Wood,  president;  Dr.  H.  W.  Cloud, 
treasurer;  J.  H.  Polsdorfer,  secretary.  The  direct  manage- 
ment is  under  Prof.  Alexander  M.  Gow,  as  Superintendent, 
with  the  following  excellently  appointed  staff:  Prof.  Phil. 
Baker,  first  supernumery  teacher;  Prof.  M.  Z.  Tinker,  teacher 
of  music;  Prof.  A.  Bourgeois,  teacher  of  writing;  Prof.  F.  W. 
E.  Peechau,  teacher  of  German,  and  Simon  Heeht  and  Miss 
Iluldah  Rahm,  assistant  teachers  of  German;  assisted  by  a 
corps  of  one  hundred  and  seven  teachers,  many  of  them  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  superior  talents  and  accomplishments  for 
their  work,  and  all  laboring  faithfully  to  bnild  up  this  most 
important  and  fundamental  interest  of  the  city.     The  total 
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ntunber  of  pnpilB  enrolled  December  first,  1874,  was  4,316; 
which  was  increased  to  4,600  February  first,  1875,  when  three 
new  school  buildiugs  were  completed.  "We  can  but  congratu- 
late Evaneville  on  the  rare  fortune  which  has  placed  her  edu- 
cational interests  in  the  hands  of  so  able,  experienced  and  suc- 
(^ssful  an  educator  »3  Prof.  Gow.  Under  the  wise  discipline 
of  mind  and  conduct  which  he,  during  the  past  four  years,  has 
inaugurated,  the  schools  are  becoming  nurseries  of  right  and 
honorable  principle,  and  diffiisers  of  an  invigorating  atmos- 
phere of  thoughtful  study.  Any  community  that  builds  up 
such  a  system  of  schools  as,  from  personal  knowledge,  we 
know  those  of  Evansville  to  be,  is  deserving  of  the  credit  of 
being  known  as  a  national  benefactor — for  it  is  to  that  extent 
helping  to  meet  the  greatest  demand  of  the  nation, — the 
demand  for  men  of  hrainB  and  honesty. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

PAEKE    CODNTY  —  HISTOKICAL   AND   DESOBIPTIVK. 

PARKE  county  was  organized  in  1821,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Parke,  the  first  member  of  Congress 
from  the  territory.  The  county  contains  about  four  hundred 
and  forty  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  25,000. 
The  county  was  first  settled  in  1818,  by  Jolm  M.  Doty,  who 
located  on  Henry's  prairie.  Judge  Joseph  "Walker  settled 
near  where  Numa  now  is,  in  Florida  township,  in  1819. 
Judge  Seybold  settled  on  Big  Eaccoon,  not  far  from  Bridge- 
ton,  in  the  same  year.  The  mills  at  Eoseville  were  erected  by 
Ohauncey  Pose,  Moses  Eobhins  and  Andrew  Brooks,  as  early  as 
1820.  When  the  county  was  organized,  an  Indian  reservation 
was  made,  running  up  and  down  the  Wabash,  from  the  mouth 
of  Sugar  creek  to  the  mouth  of  Big  JRaccoon,  and  about  seven 
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miles  in  widtli.  Most  of  this  territory  was  afterwards  inemded 
in  Reserve  township.  The  last  Indian  representative  who 
lived  on  these  lands  was  a  half-breed  named  Christmafi  Dozney. 
John  Adams  settled  in  1820,  at  the  forks  of  the  two  Raccoon 
creeks,  and  Judge  Steele,  now  a  prominent  resident  of  Ten-e 
Haute,  settled  at  Portland  mills  in  1821.  Moses  Hart  settled 
at  the  same  place  about  one  year  before.  Judge  Strange  and 
Tobias  Miller  settled  in  Raccoon  valley,  in  1820,  as  also  George 
and  Alexander  Kirkpatrick.  James  Kelsey  and  Francis  Dick- 
son built  Dickson's  mills  (now  Mansfield  mills),  in  1821. 
Thomas  White  and  James  Allen  were  also  among  the  eai-ly 
settlers,  Daniel  Buchanan  settled  in  the  county  in  1822,  and 
Selman  Lusk  settled  at  the  narrows  of  Sugar  ci-eek  in  1821, 
where  he  built  a  mill  and  had  a  postofSce.  John  Beard  built 
mills  near  the  mouth  of  Sugar  creek,  in  1822.  In  1821,  Perley 
Mitchell  setttled  in  Penn  township. 

In  the  year  1825,  the  friends  settled  in  Penn  township. 
Prominent  among  thera  may  be  mentioned  Peyton  Wilson, 
James  Morrison,  Solomon  Allen,  James  Pickard  and  Jeremiah 
Siler.  The  Friends  added  much  to  the  settlement,  in  the  way 
of  industry  and  thrift.  They  have  now  an  excellent  church  and 
high  school  at  Cloomingdale.  The  latter  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  E.  C.  Hobbs,  who  has  made  it  a  superior  school 
for  the  education  of  boys.  Dr.  E,  Allen  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Reserve  township.  His  associate  pioneers  were 
William  Cook  and  Joseph  and  Daniel  Wolfe.  Mr.  Cook  was 
father-in-law  to  Governor  Joseph  A,  Wright. 

The  first  settlers  of  Wabash  township  were  James  and  John 
Laverty,  Samuel  Hill,  Dr.  Taylor,  Colonel  Hays  and  A, 
Punteny.  Quite  a  number  of  the  old  log  cabins  of  pioneer 
days  are  still  standing — -some  that  were  erected  in  1820. 

The  first  county  court  was  held  in  1821,  at  RoseviUe,  and 
was  removed  permanently  to  Eoekville,  in  1824. 

With  regard  to  the  soil  and  productions,  we  will  remark  that 
Parke  is  a  county  of  timbered  land.  Although  situated  on  the 
veiy  margin  of  the  great  western  prairie  region,  it  has,  with 
but  the  exception  of  a  few  acres,  or  bottom  prairie  along  the 
Wabash  river,  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  prairie  in  the 
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county.  Nearly  every  other  variety  of  soil  found  in  the  north- 
west is  represented  in  the  county.  However,  for  agricultural 
pnrpoaes,  the  soil  is  excelient,  and  most  of  the  fanners  have 
become  wealthy. 

The  availalsle  coal  in  Parke  connty  belongs  to  the  lower 
members  of  the  great  western  coal  field.  Measuring  from  the 
base  of  the  coal  measures  upward,  the  seams  number  one  and 
two  are  the  only  reliable  coal  beds  in  the  conntj ;  but  these  are 
productive,  aud  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Kockville,  the  county  seat  of  Parbe  county,  county,  was  laid 
out  in  the  fall  of  1823,  and  became  the  permanent  county  seat 
in  the  following  year.  Previous  to  the  latter  date,  the  county 
courts  had  been  held  in  Eoeeville  and  Armiesburg.  "The 
donors  of  the  land  on  which  Kockville  is  situated,  were  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town,"  viz. :  Arthur  Patterson,  Andrew 
Eay,  Aaron  Hand  and  James  B.  MeCall.  Andrew  Eay  built 
the  first  house,  which  was  a  log  cabin,  situated  on  the  public 
Bquace.  It  was  the  place  of  entertainment  for  all  land  '■'  pros- 
pectors "  in  that  section  of  the  country  for  many  years.  He 
also  built  and  conducted  the  first  hotel  in  Eockville,  which  was 
opened  first  in  1824.  Mr.  Eay  was  a  careful  pioneer,  lived 
economically,  practiced  industry,  and  died  in  1872,  a  wealthy 
an(*  respectable  citizen  of  Parke  coimty.  The  first  white  child 
bo>-n  in  Eockville,  was  James  B.  Eay,  sou  of  Andrew  Eay, 
in  1824. 

Rockville  being  situated  some  distance  from  the  Wabash, 
and  only  accessible  over  almost  impassable  roads,  it  was  for 
many  years  backward  in  its  growth  and  improvements.  The 
first  house  built  expressly  for  school  purposes,  was  a  small 
brick  structure,  north  of  the  old  Baptist  church,  and  the  first 
t/jacher  was  a  Mr.  Patterson.  The  celebrated  Lorenzo  Dow 
preached  in  Eockville  in  1832,  in  the  woods,  on  a  lot  south  of 
the  public  square.  That  was  a  gi-eat  day  for  the  infant  town. 
The  settlers  gathered  ixora  far  and  near  to  see  aud  hear  the 
eccentric  preacher.  "  A  man  came  into  the  meeting  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  was  peremptorily  challenged  and 
ordered  to  throw  it  away."  There  were  some  other  interesting 
incidents  connected  with  the  meeting. 
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The  first  church  organized  in  Kockville  was  by  the  Baptists. 
They  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  old  county  court  house. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  Eoekville,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  Parke  county,  has  improved  rapidly.  The  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  interests  of  the  former  are  now  full 
of  promise,  while  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  latter  are  a 
source  of  material  comfort  to  the  farmers.  The  railroad  facili- 
ties of  Eoekville  have  done  considerahle  to  promote  its  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  have  heen  largely  instrumental  in 
placing  it  on  a  solid  footing. 

The  educational  facilities  of  Kockville  are  second  to  no  other 
town  of  ec[ual  population  in  the  State.  The  new  public  school 
house  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  finished  in  January, 
1874,  at  a  cost,  including  grounds,  of  $36,000.  It  is  a  fine 
three  story  brick,  containing  ten  rooms,  besides  the  large 
chapel,  or  lecture  room,  and  is  arranged  to  accommodate  five 
hundred  pupils.  Eoekville  is  a  pleasant  place  to  reside.  The 
people  are  intelligent,  sociable,  and  sensible;  and  the  same 
remark  holds  good  wherever  you  go  in  Parke  county. 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

—  niSTOKICAL    AND   Di^CEIPa-IVE. 

THE  surface  of  Johnson  county  is  quite  level.  There  is 
scarcely  an  acre  in  the  county  that  may  not  be  cultivated. 
The  only  elevations  that  can  be  called  hills,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  southwestern  corner,  and  along  the  western  border.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  deep,  and  is  underlaid  by  extensive  beds  of 
gravel.  The  streams  are  sluggish,  and  there  are  no  rock-quar- 
ries of  consequence  in  the  county.  The  gravel  beds  are  a 
source  of  immense  wealth.  Dirt  roads  are  really  impassable 
during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  so  that  before  the 
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mtroductioQ  of  gravel  roEids,  farmers,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
manufacturers  and  villagers,  were  obliged  to  suspend  business. 
Now  these  roa^s  extend  in  ail  directions  from  Franklin,  the 
county  seat,  and  as  a  eoDsequence,  all  classes  are  nearly  as 
afitive  in  business  during  winter  as  summer.  Owing  to  the 
level  surface,  and  the  vast  aceuuiulations  of  carbon  and  ether 
elements  from  the  old  fbreets,  the  prevalence  of  fever  and  ague 
was  very  manifest  for  many  years.  But  owing  to  the  later 
very  general  use  of  underdrainage,  the  miasma  has  almost 
disappeared.  At  least  it  may  be  tmthfnlly  said  that  Johnson 
is  as  free  from  fever  and  ague  as  any  of  the  river  counties, 
■fhe  main  industry  of  the  county  is  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising.  The  leading  products  are  wheat,  com,  and  hogs. 
Most  of  the  grain  and  stock  find  a  refidy  sale  in  the  county  at 
the  very  highest  prices.  Vawter,  Herriott  &  Co.,  slaughter 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand  hogs  each  year  at  their 
establishment  in  Franklin,  while  Tilford  &  Co.,  of  Edinburg, 
could  find  use  for  all  the  surplus  corn  in  their  immense  starch 
factory.  Flouring  miUs  are  abundant,  and  the  railroads  that 
cross  at  right  angles  at  Franklin  furnish  as  many  shipping- 
posts  as  the  fanners  and  manufacturers  need. 

The  county  was  organized  in  1822.  Among  the  very  first 
settlers  were  Jacob  Whitael,  John  Campbell,  and  Abraham 
Sells.  Elizabeth  Campbell,  (born  in  1831,)  is  said  to  be  the 
first  white  child  born  in  the  county. 

Among  others  who  came  in  the  early  settlement,  are  George 
Outfiinger,  Samuel  Herriott,  "William  E.  Hinsley,  "William 
Hunt,  James  Eitehey,  Daniel  Trout,  James  Jacobs,  George 
King,  David  "W.  McCaslin,  the  "Webbs,  the  Davidsons,  the 
Adamses,  the  Thompsons,  the  Wiehards,  and  the  everywhere- 
present  Jonses  and  Smiths.  The  county  was  named  in  honor 
of  Judge  John  Johnson,  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  district  and  graded  schools  of  Franklin  county  have 
made  very  decided  progress  within  ten  years.  The  old  log 
houses  were  replaced  by  frame  ones,  and  tlieee  are  now  giving 
place  to  substantial  and  commodious  brick  houses. 

The  school-term  has  come  up  from  two  months  to  over  six 
montbs.     The  standard  of  teaching  has  materially  advanced, 
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and  better  wages  are  paid  teachers.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  district  eehools  in  the  county,  and  teachers'  institutes 
are  held  in  nearly  every  township  during  term-time. 

There  are  several  graded  sehools  in  the  county,  and  this  fact 
speaks  well  for  the  prosperity  of  education.  At  Hopewell, 
four  miles  west  of  Tranklin,  is  a  school  of  long  standing,  and 
a  good  record.  It  is  now  under  the  superintendency  of  Prof. 
Cole,  formerly  of  the  State  University. 

At  William sbnrg,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county, 
is  a  prosperous  graded  school,  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Moore, 
formerly  of  Hopewell.  At  Greenwood,  on  the  northern  bor- 
der, ie  a  prosperous  graded  school,  at  present  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Burdick.  Edinburg,  on  the  southern  border,  has  an 
efficient  graded  school.  Prof,  Martin  is  superintendent,  and 
has  the  assistance  of  from  eight  to  ten  teachers.  The  citizens 
have  also  presented  the  school  with  a  very  fair  supply  of 
philosophical  apparatus.  The  trustees  feel  the  necessity  of 
adding  to  their  school  building.  Frankiin  has  one  of  the 
most  convenient  city  school-buildings  in  the  State.  Prof. 
Hunter  is  the  superintendent,  and  is  aided  by  from  ten  to 
twelve  teacliers.  The  trustees  have  spared  no  expense  in  pro- 
viding the  school  witli  ample  apparatus.  There  is  also  a  good 
enpply  of  philosophical  apparatus,  besides  maps,  charts, 
blocks,  etc.,  and  one  of  Estel's  programme  clocks  in  each 
room.  The  high  school  organizes  a  lecture  course  each  year 
and  the  proceeds  are  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  library  for 
the  school. 

Franklin  College,  the  State  Institution  for  Baptists,  is  sit- 
uated on  a  pleasant  rise  of  ground  in  East  Franklin.  It  was 
founded  in  1834,  as  a  "  Manual  Labor  Institute,"  and  it  was  so 
in  fact.  The  students  built  log  huts  in  which  to  study,  and 
chopped  wood  to  defray  their  necessary  expenses.  For  many 
years  the  school  had  no  endowment,  but  the  endowment  of 
earnest  Christian  workers,  both  in  its  Eaculty  and  Board  of 
Trustees.  In  1844,  liev.  G.  C.  Chandler,  D.  D.,  (now  of 
Oregon)  became  President,  and  brought  tlie  school  up  to  a 
high  state  of  efBciency,  and  a  high  grade  of  scholarship.  He 
resigned  in  1852,  and  Kev.  Silas  Bailey,  I).  D.,  LL.D,,  became 
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President.  He  worlied  in  the  Institution  ten  years  with  rare 
power  and  eelf-sacrifice.  A  nominal  endowment  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars  was  raised,  but  a  real  endowment  of  only 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars.  Seventeen  thousand  dollars 
of  this  was  expended  in  buildings  and  the  liquidation  of  debts, 
in  aceordanee  with  the  agreement  of  the  subecriptiou.  Under 
Dr.  Bailey's  administration  a  large  number  of  young  men 
were  sent  out  into  the  State  prepared  for  work,  and  they  have 
uniformly  done  good  work.  In  1861,  the  war  called  almost 
all  tlie  students  into  the  United  States  service.  In  1863, 
declining  health  obliged  Dr.  Bailey  to  resign,  and  for  lack  of 
students  the  Institution  suspended  instruction  till  1869.  But 
it  suspended  only  after  a  long  stmggle.  Tor  six  weeks  pre- 
vious to  suspension  there  were,  but  ^o  students  —  s.nd  ihey 
were  loth  lame.  Their  names  are  Oliver  H.  Stout  and  Mar- 
shall Grinstead.  In  1869  college  instruction  was  begun  again. 
In  1870,  Bov.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D.,  of  Michigan,  was  elected 
to  the  presidency.     He  resigned  in  1871. 

The  present  financial  status  of  the  college  is :  Real  estate, 
forty  thousand  dollars;  endowment  subscription,  fifty  thou- 
Band  dollars;  bequests,  representing,  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  this,  the  board  has  completed  a  conditional  addition 
to  the  endowment  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Dr.  Bailey,  the  former  president,  has  given  his  private 
library  (consisting  of  eight  hundred  volumes)  to  the  college, 
and  also  his  estate,  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  institution  has  had  long  and  severe  struggles,  but  it  is 
now  emerging  into  the  sunlight  of  prosperity.  It  affords  its 
advantages  alike  to  young  men  and  young  women. 

Its  present  faculty  of  instruction  are  Eev  "W  T  Stott, 
A.  M.,  president  and  piotessoi  ot  mtcilectual  ind  moral  phi- 
losophy; Miss  R.  A.  Thompson,  A    M,  piokssoi   ot  raith- 

ematics; ,  frofes-^or  of  ancient  linguages,  J, 

W,  Moncrief,  A.  B.,  tutoi  m  piepiraton  dcpirtment.  Miss 
T.  Parks,  A.  B.,  instiuctoi  m  piepaiator}  department ; 
Mrs.  Belle  B.  Stott,  teacher  of  painting  and  drawing;  Miss 
Cattie  McCoy,  teacher  of  instrumental  music. 
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COUNT? niSTOKIOAL   AMD 


THEEE  are  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  square  miles  in 
Wabash  count}',  the  surface  of  which  is  generally  level. 
There  are  no  very  high  hille,*  notwithstanding  the  land  is 
rolling  or  undulating,  near  all  of  the  water  courses,  excepting 
at  the  head  of  them,  where  it  is  generally  level,  and  taken  as 
a  whole  the  fa«e  of  the  country  is  very  pleasantly  diversifled. 
Almost  the  whole  county  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
by  flne  springs  and  running  streams.  The  northern  portion 
is  watered  by  Eel  river  and  its  tributaries.  "Wabash  passes 
through  the  centre,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Salamonie,  four 
miles  from  the  county  line  on  the  east,  and  Mississinawa  runs 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Among  the  larger 
Btreams  are  Josina,  Grant  and  Ten  Mile  creeks,  emptying 
into  the  Mississinawa,  Eush,  Lagro,  Treaty,  Hill  and  Charley 
creeks  which  empty  into  the  Wabash;  Clear,  Paw- Paw  and 
Squirrel  creeks  emptying  into  the  Eel  river.  These  rivers 
and  streams  are  of  sufficient  size,  and  finely  adapted  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes.'  The  land  north  of  Eel  river  being  about 
fifty-five  sections,  is  composed  of  prairie  barrens,  interspersed 
with  small  and  beautiful  lakes.  The  balance  of  the  county 
was  heavily  timbered  with  walnut  (black  and  white),  hickory, 
oak,  maple,  beech,  poplar,  hnn,  cherry,  etc.  Along  the  Wa- 
bash and  Mississinawa  there  are  many  fine  quarries  of  lime- 
stone, suitable  for  building  purposes.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
very  productive.  There  are  few,  if  any  counties  in  the  State 
that   promise  a  greater  reward  to  the  manufacturer  or  hus- 

•  rrom  a  sketcli  by  Hon..  Eiyah  Hacklemaa. 
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bandman  than  this.  The  county  was  organized  in  1835,  and 
18  divided  into  six  townships. 

JJot  long  after  the  general  treaty  with  the  Indians,  in  1818, 
a  mill  was  erected  in  the  agency  of  Benjamin  Level,  on  MOl 
creek,  by  order  of  the  general  government.  This  mill  was 
located  about  four  miles  and  a  half  southwest  of  the  present 
town  of  "Wabash,  and  was  intended  for  the  use  of  tlio  Indians. 
The  place  of  its  location  is  known  by  the  name  of  tlie  Indian 
MiUs.  The  mill  was  kept  up  for  several  years,  and  proved 
efficient  for  the  purposes  designed  by  its  projectors,  but  it  has 
long  since  been  demolished.  In  the  autumn  of  1826,  General 
Tipton  and  Mr.  Barron,  the  Indian  interpreter,  selected  the 
Paradise  Springs,  on  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Wabash,  as  a  suit- 
able place  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  James  H.  Kenfc- 
ner  (now  of  Logansport)  was  present  when  the  location  was 
made.  Suitable  buildings  were  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  commissioners,  military,  etc.  The  treaty  was 
signed   on   the   sixteenth  and  twenty-third  days  of  October, 

1826,  respectively  by  the  Pottawatomies  and  Miamis.  The 
commissioners  for  the  United  States  were  General  Lewis  Cass, 
General  John  Tipton  and  Governor  James  B.  Hay.  The  site 
of  the  treaty  grounds  and  Paradise  Springs  are  those  near  the 
residence  and  now  owned  by  Colonel  Hugh  Hanna,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town  of  Wabash.  The  land  south  of  the 
Wabash  river  and  west  of  a  line  running  due  sonth  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Salamonie,  were  reserved  for  the  Indians,  and 
constituted  a  part  of  the  tliirty  miles  reserve.     In  the  year 

1827,  the  land  between  the  Wabash  and  Eel  river  was  sur- 
veyed, and  the  following  year  that  north  of  Eel  river  was  sur- 
veyed. On  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  182T,  three  months 
sftcr  the  treaty,  Samuel  MeClnre  moved  from  Ohio  into  the 
cabins  at  the^  treaty  grounds,  and  during  that  winter  he  cleared 
fifteen  acres  of  ground,  and  in  the  spring  planted  it  in  com, 
and  in  May,  when  the  section  reserved  to  the  Indian,  Charley, 
was  surveyed,  McClure's  clearing  was  included  in  its  eastern 
limits.  On  the  tenth  of  June  of  the  same  year,  McClure  built 
a  log  house  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wabash,  three  miles 
below  the  treaty  grounds,  where  his  son-in-law,  Jonas  Carter, 
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now  lives.  This  was  the  first  house  built  within  the  limits  of 
this  county  for  a  permanent  residence.  In  the  spring  of  the 
same  year,  Champion  and  Joseph  Helvy  arrived  at  the  treaty 
ground,  and  shortly  after  settled  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Salamonie  river.  The  next  settlers  were  Benjamin  Hurst  and 
Eobert  Wilson,  who  arrived  at  the  treaty  grounds  in  May  of 
the  same  year;  soon  after  Mr.  Wilson  was  employed  as  gov- 
ernment blacksmith  at  the  Indian  Mills.  The  next  settlers 
were  David  Burr,  who  settled  at  the  treaty  grounds,  Jonathan 
Keller  at  the  Indian  mills,  and  Frederick  and  James  H.  Kent- 
ner,  who  settled  at  the  month  of  Kentner's  creek,  and  estab- 
lished a  saddle  and  harness  shop  (the  first  in  the  county).  In 
18S0  a  post  office  was  estabhshed  at  the  treaty  grounds. 
David  Burr,  postmaster,  and  Jonathan  Keller  had  a  contract 
to  eariy  a  weeldy  mail  from  the  treaty  grounds  to  Marion, 
Grant  county.  Samuel  McOlure,  Jr.,  now  a  citizen  of  Marion, 
opened  the  first  dry  goods  store  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
August,  1837,  in  a  log  building  at  the  bluffs,  wliere  Jonas 
Carter  now  lives. 

The  town  of  Wabash  was  laid  off  in  the  spring  of  1834,  by 
Colonel  H.  Hanna  and  David  Burr.  It  is  situated  on  tlie 
north  bank  of  the  Wabash  river,  at  the  treaty  grounds,  partly 
on  tlie  first  and  partly  on  the  second  bottoms.  The  latter  is 
elevated  about  forty  feet  above  the  former,  and  contains  an 
abundance  of  excellent  building  stone  but  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  northeast 
from  Indianapolis.  The  sale  of  town  lota  was  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  1834.  The  first  settlers  in  the  town  were  George 
Shepherd,  Colonel  William  Steel,  AUen  Smitli,  Alpheus  Black- 
man,  Jacob  D.  Caesett,  John  Smith,  Zara  Sutlierland,  Michael 
Duffy,  Andrew  Murphy,  Dr.  J.  ~R.  Cos,  Colonel  Hugh  Hanna, 
David  Gassett,  Dr.  I.  Finley,  Dr.  James  Hackleman,  and 
James  W.  Wilson. 

Tlie  first  lot  cleared  and  enclosed  was  lot  number  22,  im- 
proved by  Colonel  Steel  and  Ahen  Smith.  George  Shepherd 
bnilt  the  first  house,  which  was  on  lot  63.  Colonel  Steel  built 
the  second  on  lot  23.  These  were  built  in  May,  1834.  This 
same  year  Alphens  Blackman  made  a  kiln  of  brick,  and  Dr. 
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Finley  bnilt  a  emal!  bi-ick  house  (in  the  fall)  on  lot  54.  Tliifl 
house  is  etill  standing,  and  occupied  by  William  Ditton; 
Colonel  Steel  and  Colonel  Hanna  built  of  the  same  Hln  of 
brick.  Colonel  Steel  opened  the  first  provision  store,  and 
Colonel  Hanna  the  firat  dry  good  store;  this  was  in  the  spring 
of  1834.  From  this  time  forward  the  town  improved  rapidly. 
The  first  tavern  was  kept  by  A.  Murphy,  on  lot  37,  The  first 
laveyers  were  Colonel  Steel  (still  a  resident)  and  William  H. 
Coombs,  now  a  resident  of  Fort  Wayne.  Colonel  Steel  was 
elected  the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  in  June,  1834.  By  an 
act  of  legislature,  Gillis  Smith,  of  Grant  county,  Daniel 
Worth,  of  Randolph  county,  Jesse  Garter,  of  Clinton  connty, 
Bartholomew  Applegate,  of  Johnson  county,  and  Thomas 
Watson,  of  Tippecanoe  county,  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  locate  a  seat  of  justice  tor  said  county  of  Wabash.  Said 
commiBsioners  met  at  the  house  of  David  Burr,  at  the  treaty 
grounds,  on  the  third  Monday  in  May,  1835,  and  after  exam- 
ining different  locations,  selected  Wabash  as  the  permanent 
seat  of  justice  for  this  connty.  The  present  population  of  this 
town  is  1,532. 

A  log  jaji  was  built  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the  pubKc 
square,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  by  Jonas  Carter  and  J.  H.  Keller. 
(It  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago.)  The  present  court- 
house was  built  in  183D  and  1840,  under  the  agency  of  Colonel 
,  Hugh  Hanna,  It  is  a  square  building,  two  stories  high,  forty 
feet  front,  and  terminates  with  a  spire  on  the  centre  of  the 
building.  Court-room  in  second  story,  and  jury-rooms  below. 
The  present  jail  was  built  in  1853. 

The  Wabash  circuit  court  met  for  the  first  time  at  the  house 
of  David  Bun-,  on  the  fourth  Monday  (24th)  of  August,  1835. 
Present,  Hon.  Augustus  A.  Everts,  judge  of  the  eighth 
judicial  circuit,  also  Hon.  Daniel  Jackson  and  Hon.  Daniel 
Ballanger,  associate  judges;  Saraiiel  C.  Sample,  Esq.,  prose- 
cuting attorney;  William  Steel,  clerk;  and  William  Johnson, 
sheriff.  After  calling  the  court,  they  adjourned  to  the  house 
of  Andrew  Murphy,  in  the  town  of  Wabash,  on  lot  number 
37.     Charles  W.  Ewing,  S.  C.  Sample,  Thomas  Johnson,  J. 
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W.  "Wright  and  "William  C.  OoombB  were  admitted  to  practice 
as  attorneys  in  this  court. 

"We  have  no  spatie  in  this  work  to  mention  the  earlj  settlers 
of  all  the  towns  in  Wabasli  eoimty.  The  county  is  thickly 
settled.  The  farmers  are  all  prosperous  and  wealthy  and 
intelligent.  The  district  schools  are  in  an  excellent  condition; 
good  buildings  and  teachers  are  supplied  in  all  parts  of  the 
county. 

The  city  of  "Wabash  lias  grown  to  be  quite  a  flourishing 
centre,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  thrifty  places  in  the 
State  of  its  size.  The  Union  high  school  at  "Wabash  is  an 
excellent  edifice.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  in 
the  upper  town,  with  a  commanding  prospect.  It  is  three 
stories  liigh,  and  contains  six  rooms,  and  is  of  sufficient  size 
to  accommodate  six  hundred  pupils.  It  was  erected  in  the 
year  1858,  at  a  cost  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

On  a  Satui-day  afternoon  tlie  streets  of  "Wabash  ]>resent  a 
lively  appearance.  There  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand  evi- 
dences of  thrift  and  prosperity.  Tlio  population  is  between 
four  and  five  thousand. 


CHAPTEE    LVI. 

BLKiTAKT   COUNTY  —  HI8TOKI0AL   ASD   DESCEIPTIVE. 

ELKKAKT  county  was  organized  in  183Q,  by  James  Kath- 
ews,  John  Jackson  and  A.  E.  Penwell,  constituting  the 
board  of  commissioners.  At  a  meeting  of  this  boai-d,  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  all  the  territory  in  the  State  east  of  the 
present  limits  of  the  county  was  created  into  a  township,  and 
called  Mong-go-C[ua-nong.  The  territory  constituting  this 
extensive  township  was  attached  to  Elkhart  county,  for  judicial 
and  other  purposes,  and  has  since  been  organized  into  several 
counties. 
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In  May,  1830,  the  same  commissioners  located  the  county 
seat  in  Cobeord  township;  but  in  1831  this  location  was 
changed,  and  the  seat  of  justice  was  finally  established  at 
Goshen,  where  it  still  remains. 

The  conntj  contains  over  302,080  acres  of  land,  all  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  soil  is  well  watered.  The  St. 
Joseph  river  entei's  the  county  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
"Washington  township,  and  runs  soutliwesterly  through  Bristol 
to  Elkhart,  thence  nearly  due  west  to  St.  Joseph  county,  Tlie 
Elkhart  river  enters  the  county  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
Benton  township,  and  runs  nearly  west  through  the  village  of 
Benton  to  Jaetson  township,  thence  it  pursues  a  northwesterly 
course  through  Waterford  and  Goshen  to  Elkhart,  where  it 
enters  the  St.  Joseph.  It  is  quite  a  stream,  and  has  been 
valuable  to  mill  owners.  At  Goshen  it  is  made  available  tor 
manufacturing  purposes  to  a,  large  extent.  The  little  Elkhart 
passes  through  Middlehury,  and  joins  the  St.  Joseph  at  Bristol. 
Christian  creek  rises  in  Michigan,  enters  Elkhart  county  in 
Osolo  township,  and  runs  thence  nearly  south  to  Elkhart, 
where  it  falls  into  the  St.  Joseph.  Turkey  creek  enters  into 
the  Elkhart  river  about  four  miles  south  of  Goshen,  while 
Bang's  creek  and  its  tributaries  water  much  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  county. 

Elkhart  county  is  also  well  provided  with  railroad  conven- 
iences, and  being  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  counties  in  the 
State,  its  business  centres  have  grown  into  flourishing  cities. 
Elkhart  city  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in  the  State. 
The  visitor  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  great  beanty  of  the 
locality  and  its  wonderful  adaptation  to  purposes  of  business, 
and  especially  to  manufacturing.  The  city  is  situated  on  a 
gentle  declivity,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  St.  Joseph  river. 
The  streets  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  excellently  improved. 
The  whole  place  has  the  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  tliriffc. 
The  citizens  are  among  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising 
in  the  State.  They  are  justly  proud  of  their  city  and  its 
improvements.  The  bridge  facilities,  educational  advantages, 
religious  and  literary  institutions,  combine  to  make  Elkhart 
all  5iat  the  intelligent  resident  could  desire.     But  in  addition 
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to  these,  Elkhart  is  an  important  railroad  point  and  a  com- 
meroial  and  manufacturing  centre. 

Groshen  is  the  county  seat  of  Elkhart  county.  It  is  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Elkhart  river,  and  near  Elkhart  prairie. 
This  prairie  is  about  five  miles  long  and  abont  three  miles  in 
width,  and  is  noted  for  the  depth  and  richness  of  its  soil.  The 
site  of  the  city  was  formerly  oak  openings.  The  land  upon 
which  the  city  stands  was  entered  by  the  county,  and  the  first 
lots  were  sold  in  the  fall  of  1831.  William  Bissell  was  the 
first  permanent  white  settler.  The  first  mill  was  built  on 
Eock  Run,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  by 
John  Carpenter,  in  1831.  Goshen,  as  a  town,  began  in  true 
pioneer  style;  but,  step  by  step,  she  has  grown,  until  to-day, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  six  thousand,  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing commercial  and  manufaetnring  industries,  she  stands 
among  the  important  centres  of  wealth  and  population  in  the 
State.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  special 
features  of  Elkhart  and  Goshen ;  what  can  be  said  of  one  may 
be  said  of  the  otlier.  They  are  both  flourishing  and  prosperous 
cities,  with  a  bright  prospect  for  the  near  future.  Goshen  has 
excellent  schools,  and  the  higher  educational  advantages  of  the 
city  are  the  pride  of  its  citizens. 

Hkhart  county  affords  to-day  a  happy  contrast  with  its  con- 
dition twenty  years  ago.  Then  the  farmers  were  struggling 
for  a  living;  now  they  are  mostly  independent,  live  in  neat 
and  commodious  residences,  and  take  a  vast  deal  of  solid  com- 
fort. The  youth  have  all  the  advantages  of  our  great  common 
school  system,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people  is  not  only  improving,  but  already  at  a  high  standard. 
There  are  numerous  thrifty  villages  in  the  county,  all  of  which 
are  graced  with  incorporated  schools,  fine  churches,  and  other 
public  improvements. 

A  portion  of  this  sketch  is  compiled  from  Mr.  Tnmer'8  work. 
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ST.    JOSEPn   COBHTT  — HISTORICAL   AND   DESOKIPTIVIC. 

THE  sui'face  of  St.  Joseph  county  ie  greatly  diversified,  and 
ie  thoroughly  adapted  to  agriculture  in  all  its  branches. 
Tlie  soil  is  divided  into  four  classes:  1st,  The  light,  sandy 
soil  of  the  original  oak  spring,  or  barrens;  2d,  The  black, 
sandy  loam  of  the  thick  woods;  3d,  The  deep  vegetable  mould 
of  the  prairies  ;  ith,  The  natural  meadows  and  marshes. 
There  are  some  extensive  prairies  in  the  county,  all  of  which 
are  similar  to  the  general  prairies  of  the  great  west,  "  T'he 
marshes,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  work  on  the  St.  Joseph 
vaUey,  "are  quite  nnmerous,  hut  none  of  them  of  much  mag- 
nitude, except  the  celebrated  Kankakee,  which  commences  two 
miles  from  the  St.  Joseph  river,  near  Sooth  Bend.  It  is  but 
a  few  years  einee  these  lands  began  to  be  prized  at  something 
near  their  real  value.  At  present,  however,  under  a  proper 
system  of  drainage,  they  have  become  very  desirable.  In 
many  localities,  the  coarse  marsh  grass  and  useless  weeds  have 
given  way  to  fields  cultivated  in  wheat,  corn,  or  other  crops, 
or  to  pasture,  or  meadow  lands,  thickly  set  in  timothy  or  blue 
grass.  The  Elanfeakee  marsh,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  the 
valley  of  the  Kankakee,  in  particular,  presents  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  benefits  of  judicious  drainage.  Here,  on 
four  square  miles  of  land,  or  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
acres,  there  have  been  constructed  over  twenty  miles  of  ditch, 
averaging  eight  feet  in  width  by  four  feet  in  depth.  These 
ditches  have  an  average  fall  of  about  four  feet  to  the  mile. 
Three-quarters  of  this  drainage  is  through  the  outlet  of  the 
Kankakee  lake  into  the  St.  Joseph  river,  some  two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  more  than  forty  feet  below  the  lake  and  the  sur- 
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rounding  coantrj.  Along  here  ia  the  dividing  line  1 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
into  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  on  the  other.  Indeed,  so  equal  is  the 
poise  here,  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  tell  in  which 
direction  the  water  is  inchned  to  run  when  anohstrueted  and 
unassisted  by  art." 

St.  Joseph  county  is  well  watered  by  fine  springs,  clear  run- 
ning streams,  and  several  ponds  and  lakes,  and  at  almost  every 
point  the  best  of  water  is  found  by  sinking  wells  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  feet. 

St.  Joseph  county  was  organiztid  on  the  twenty -seventh  of 
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30.  "On  that  day,"  says  the  author  last  quoted, 
"in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  general  assembly,  Adam 
Smith,  Lambert  McOomb,  and  Levi  F.  Arnold,  met  at  the 
house  of  Alexis  Coquillard,  and  having  each  presented  his 
commission  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  from  James  B.  Ray,  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  took  the  oath  of  office  before  L.  M.  Taylor, 
clerk  of  the  county.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  Lambert 
McComb  president  of  the  board,  and  St.  Joseph  had  a  legal 
existence."  The  first  act  of  the  newly-created  board  was  to 
appoint  John  D.  Lasy  treasurer  of  the  county.  Panels  of 
grand  and  petit  jurors  were  drawn  to  serve  at  the  term  of  the 
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cirenit  court,  to  be  held  in  the  following  November.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  this  court  was  never  held.  The  first  court 
of  record,  of  which  there  has  been  any  record  preserved,  was 
held  at  South  Bend  on  the  twenty -ninth  day  of  Oetobei',  1832, 
by  Hon.  John  E.  Porter,  president  judge  of  the  first  judicial 
circuit  to  which  the  county  was  then  attached  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. The  session  of  this  court  lasted  but  one  day,  and  was 
held  in  the  bar-room  of  Calvin  Lilley's  hotel. 

The  first  steamboat  arrived  at  South  Bend  in  the  spring  of 
1834.  "  She  was  propelled  by  a  stern  wheel,  and  was  called 
the  Matilda  Barrey.  She  was  hailed  with  great  rejoicings, 
and  her  advent  celebrated  with  numerous  and  full-sized  liba- 
tions of  red-eye  and  tangle-leg  decoctions." 

It  should  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  (as  it  should  more 
properly  have  been  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume,)  that  in 
1831,  by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,-  the 
boards  of  justices  of  the  peace,  in  whom  the  government  of 
counties  had  previously  been  vested,  were  abolished,  and  the 
election  of  county  commissioners  provided  for.  The  first 
election  under  this  law  was  held  in  St.  Joseph  county,  in  the 
summer  of  1831,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Aaron  Staun- 
ton, David  Miller,  and  Joseph  Earer. 

In  May,  1830,  the  commissioners  appointed  hy  the  gener&l 
assembly,  met  and  located  the  county  seat  on  the  "  McCartney 
farm,"  then  owned  by  WiRiam  Brookficld,  about  two  miles 
below  the  center  of  the  present  city  of  South  Bend.  "  Each 
of  the  commissioners,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  in  Ine  appropriate 
work,  "was  honored  by  having  his  name  given  to  a  street  — 
an  honor  which,  however  brilliant  in  anticipation,  has  only 
been  realized  in  successive  crops  of  corn."  In  May,  1831,  the 
county  seat  was  located  at  South  Bend.  The  first  court  house 
was  completed  in  1837,  and  this  was  taken  down  in  1854,  to 
give  place  to  the  present  one. 

The  city  of  South  Eeud  is  located  on  both  banks  of  the  St. 
Joseph,  "  near  a  point  where  the  river  suddenly  turns  from  a 
nearly  west  course  and  stretches  away  with  a  rapid  cnri-ent 
northward,  into  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  extremely  pictm:e8que  and  beautiful.    *    *    The  location  is 
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elevated  and  commanding,  and  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
the  excellent  facihties  for  perfect  drainage,  are  a  perpetual 
guarantee  of  healthy  and  attractive  places  of  residence,  and 
dry,  hard  tlioroughfarea  for  L  •coraotion."  We  quote  still  fur- 
ther from  Mr.  Tiirner,  conecn  dng  the  beautiful  city  of  South 
Bend:  "The  rich  sandy  loam,  of  which  the  soil  is  composed, 
forms  abundant  nutriment  for  the  healthy  and  rapid  growth 
of  innumerable  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  indigenous  to  the 
locality,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  sugar  and  silver 
maple,  tlie  elm,  the  sycamore,  the  walnut,  and  the  oak;  while 
gardens  are  filled  with  thrifty  apple,  pear,  peaeh,  plum,  cherry, 
and  quince  trees,  and  an  abundance  of  the  smaller  fruits. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  at  convenient  intervals.  The  grades  are  uniform, 
with  a  sufficient  fall  toward  the  river  to  secure  perfect  drain- 
age, and  afford  a  never -faihng  auxiliary  to  the  natural  health- 
fulnesa  of  the  place.  The  business  houses  are  capacious  and 
convenient,  while  many  of  them,  by  their  imposing  appear- 
ance, impart  a  metropolitan  air  to  the  city.  The  private  res- 
idences, many  of  which  are  of  brick,  are  generally  neat  and 
tasteful,  and  frequently  illustrate  some  of  the  most  modem 
and  artistic  achievements  in  architecture. 

The  first  white  settlement  at  South  Bend  was  made  by 
Alexis  Coquillard,  in  the  Spring  of  182i.  This  was  also  the 
first  in  the  county.  This  gentleman  was  an  Indian-trader, 
and  agent  for  the  North  American  Fur  Company,  then  under 
the  control  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
originally  from  Montreal,  and,  having  lived  a  great  portion 
of  his  hfe  with  the  Indiana,  became  a  thorough  pioneer  of  the 
old  school.  As  a  business  man  h?  was  enterprising,  prudent 
and  successful.  Other  settlers  soon  followed,  and  step  by  step 
the  little  town  grew  into  a  city,  and  from  an  infant  city  to  an 
important  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre. 

We  have  no  space  in  this  volume  to  speak  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  South  Bend  in  the  manner  in  which  their 
importance  deserves.  Notre  Dame!  Who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  name,  and  with  its  great  merits?  "Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity "  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State 
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which  have  taken  a  high  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  Catholic  Institution,  and  is  justly  the  boast  of  that 
people.  From  all  parts  of  thi!  world  it  attracts  its  pupils; 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  all  ]  arte  of  our  own  fair  land,  con- 
tributing tlieir  quota  to  swell  the  number  who  haunt  the  lovely 
shades  of  Notre  Dame  and  imbibe  instruction  and  knowledge 
in  its  princely  halls.  The  professors,  who  deal  out  learning  in 
the  ablest  manner,  are  selected  with  wondrous  care,  and  by 
their  attainments  and  power  of  imparting  the  gleanings  of 
studious  years  of  research,  have  made  an  education  gained  at 
this  university  a  high  honor  to  any  yomig  man.  Not  only  in 
the  more  substantial  elements  of  learning  does  this  famed 
institution  excel.  The  aesthetic  is  given  a  prominent  place  in 
the  enrriculum  of  study,  and  combines  with  the  more  solid  and 
practical  branches  to  form  a  result  but  little  short  of  perfec- 
tion. The  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  grounds'  and  build- 
ings are  ever  the  wonder  of  the  admiring  stranger.  He  had 
dreamed  of  something  on  an  enormous  scale,  but  falling  short 
of  this.  To  the  guest  of  South  Bend,  Notre  Dame  is  a  prom- 
inent place  of  interest,  and  the  afi'ability  of  its  polite  brothers 
tends  not  a  Kttle  to  make  it  so.  The  presiding  genius  of  the 
institution  is  well  and  widely  known  as  Father  Lemonnier, 
revered,  and  loved  of  all.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  Father 
Sorin,  general  of  the  order. 

"  St.  Mary's  is  none  the  less  perfect  in  its  own  peculiar  attri- 
butes. Erected  on  a  garden  spot  of  earth,  and  in  the  midst 
of  grounds  which  nature  and  ai-t  have  both  tried  their  most 
skillful  hands  upon,  it  affords  within  its  hallowed  shades  a 
perfect  home  and  school  together.  The  common  branches 
and  the  rugged  paths  of  learning  are  by  no  means  ignored 
nor  slighted;  but  St.  Mary's  particularly  excels  in  the  perfect- 
ing of  those  accomplishments  which  adorn  the  mind  of  lovely 
woman  and  which  send  the  elegancies  of  art  into  an  otherwise 
sordid  and  too  common-place  existence.  Music,  painting  and 
needlework  here  receive  that  critical  attention  so  often  disre- 
garded in  other  academies  of  this  kind.  From  '  early  mom 
till  dewy  eve '  music,  dropping  from  rose-bud  mouths,  hke 
pearls,  or  brought  from  ivory  keys  in  some  mysterious  man- 
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ner,  sounds  through  th^e  stately  buildings.  Prominent  among 
the  delightful  featnves  here  seen  is  the  care  bestowed  npon  the 
amenities  of  life.  The  polished  manners  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holj  Cross  are  insensibly  communicated  to  the  students,  giv- 
ing a  well-bred  and  courteous  air  which  a  pupil  of  St.  Mary's 
never  loses.  At  commencement  there  are  gala  days  here; 
crowds  of  friends,  from  afar,  come  to  see  and  hear  the  '  sweet 
girl  graduates  with  their  golden  hair,'  and  to  prai-se  the  skill 
and  excellence  evinced  in  their  instruction. 

"  St.  Joseph's  Academy  is  under  the  same  supervision,  but 
situated  on  a  commandiug  spot  in  our  city,  instead  of  some 
distance  down  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river,  as  is  St.  Mary's. 
It  possesses  the  same  excellencies,  however,  although  on  a  less 
colossal  scale.  At  both  of  these  institutions  special  attention 
ia  given  to  health,  and  the  watchful  care  and  tender  nursing 
of  these  gentle  sisters  is  a  great  object  to  parents  who  would 
not  otherwise  dare  to  send  their  little  ones  away  from  home."* 

The  public  schools  of  South  Bend  are  in  a  good,  ef&eient 
condition.  The  high  school  has  all  the  attractions  of  the 
metropolitan  high  school,  and  is  under  a  very  able  manage- 
ment. The  schools  throughout  the  whole  county  arc  above 
the  average  county  schools  of  the  State. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  South  Eend  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  are  yearly  increasing.  The  city  has  excellent  bank- 
ing fadhties;  and  the  commercial  industries  are  fuU  of 
promise.  There  is  no  city  in  Indiana  growing  faster.  The 
population  is  about  twelve  thouaand.! 

*  Compiled  from  Turner's  Annual. 

t  There  are  many  of  the  special  featuves  of  the  county  which  we  are 
compelled  to  pass  over  for  want  of  space. 
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MADISON"  eonnty  was  first  settled  in  1830,  or  during  the 
year  preceding.  Inl820,the  county  contained, probably, 
one  hundred  settlers,  who  were  located,  for  the  most  part,  near 
the  falls  of  Fall  creek.  Among  this  number  may  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  Elias  Hollingswortli,  Samuel  Holliday,  Thomas 
and  William  McCartney,  Thomas  Scott,  Israel  Coeka,  and  Saul 
Shaul.  Adam  Dobson,  Parmer  Patrick,  and  "William  and 
Thomas  Silver  followed  soon  after.  '*  From  this  infant  settle- 
ment," says  Mr.  Harding,  "  we  have  grown  to  a  population  of 
25,000." 

The  county,  as  a  rule,  might  be  called  level;  "there  are, 
however,  on  White  river  and  Pall  creek,  hills  of  considerable 
size.  There  is  comparatively  little  waste  land  in  the  county. 
The  prairie,  between  Pendelton  and  Anderson,  for  many  years 
considered  as  waste  land,  is  gradually  being  subdued,  and  will 
eoon  become  the  garden  spot  of  the  county,  instead  of  being 
the  home  of  miasma  and  noxious  weeds."  *  Impi'ovements  in 
this  land,  by  a  system  of  ditching,  are  rapidly  going  forward. 
The  county  is  well  watered  by  numerous  creeks,  which  have 
aeiwed  a  valuable  day  for  mill  owners,  and  which  drain  the 
soil  admirably. 

Madison  county  was  organized  in  1823.  At  that  time  the 
county  seat  was  located  at  Pendleton,  where  it  remained  until 
3836,  when  is  was  permanently  located  at  Anderson.  The 
population  of  the  county  in  1S30,  was  2,288 ;  in  1840,  it  waa 
8,874;  in  1850,  it  was  12,376;  in  1860,itwa8  16,518;  in  1870, 
it  was  22,770;  and,  in  1875,  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at 
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25,000,  with  a  voting  population  of  5,273.  The  number  ot 
aeree  of  improved  land  in  1870,  was  133,190.  The  number 
of  acres  of  woodland  was  87,521.  A  survey  of  the  county  at 
this  time  would  show  an  extension  of  the  former,  not  a  httle 
flattering  to  the  huebandman.  The  cash  yalue  of  farina  in 
1870,  was  $9,399,441;  the  value  of  farm  implements  and 
maehinery,  $243,571;  value  of  orchard  products,  $70,262. 
The  compilera  of  this  work  have  ascertained  that  the  increase 
in  these  items  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  over  sixty 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  early  history  of  the 
30unty,  except  the  Indian  murders  of  1824,  of  which  we  have 
the  Ibllowing  account  in  Mr.  O.  H.  Smith's  "  Early  Eeminis- 
iGuees  of  Indiana:" 

At  the  time  of  the  Indian  mvirders  on  Fall  creek,  the  country  was  new 
Bnd  the  populatioa  scattered  here  and  there  in  tlie  woods.  T!ie  game  was 
plenty,  and  the  Indian  hunting  grounds  had  not  been  fnrsaken  by  several 
of  the  tribes.  Tlie  white  settlers  felt  some  alarm  at  the  news  of  an  Indian 
encampment,  in  tbe  neighborhood,  and  although  they  were  all  friendly,  a 
watchful  eye  was  kept  on  all  their  movemottts.  The  county  of  Madison 
had  been  organized  but  a  short  time  before.  Pendleton,  with  a  few  houses 
at  tbe  falls,  was  the  seat  of  tbe  new  county.  Anderson,  on  White  river, 
was  a  small  village.  Chesterfield  and  fluntsfield  were  not  then  heard  of. 
There  were  only  a  few  houses  between  Indianapolis  and  tbe  falls,  and  still 
fewer  in  other  directions  from  the  capital.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1834,  a 
hunting  party  of  Seneca  Indians,  consisting  of  two  men,  three  squaws,  and 
fonr  children,  encamped  on  the  east  side  of  Fall  creek,  about  eight  miles 
above  the  falls.  The  country  around  their  camping  ground  was  a  dense, 
unbroken  forest,  filled  witli  game.  The  principal  Indian  was  ca,lted  Lud- 
low, and  was  said  to  be  named  for  Stephen  Ludlow,  of  Lawrenceburg. 
The  otbei'  man  I  call  Mingo.  Tbe  Indians  commenced  their  seasons  hunt- 
ing and  trapping — the  men  with  their  guns,  and  the  squawa  setting  tlie 
traps,  preparing  and  cooking  the  game,  and  caring  for  the  children  —  two 
boys,  some  ten  years  old,  and  two  girls  of  more  tender  years.  A  week  bad 
rolled  around,  and  the  success  of  the  Indians  had  been  very  fair,  with  bet- 
ter prospects  ahead,  as  the  spring  was  opening,  and  racoons  were  begin- 
ning to  leave  their  holes  in  the  trees  in  search  of  frogs  that  had  begun  to 
leave  their  muddy  beds  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  creeks.  The  trapping  season 
was  onlyj.ust  commencing.  Ludlow  and  his  band,  wholly  unsuspicious 
of  barm,  and  unconscious  of  any  approaching  enemies,  were  seated  around 
their  camp  fire,  when  there  approached  through  the  woods  five  white  men 
—  Harper,  Sawyer,  Hudson,  Bridge,  Sen.,  and  Bridge,  Jr.  Harper  was  the 
leader,  and  stepping  up  to  Ludlow,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  told  him  bit 
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party  tad  loat  their  hoiBea,  and  wanted  Ludlow  and  Mingo  to  help  find 
them.  The  Indians  agreed  to  go  in  search  of  tie  horses.  Ludlow  took 
one  path,  and  Mingo  another.  Harper  followed  Liidlow,  Hudson  trailed 
Mingo,  keeping  some  fifty  yards  behind.  They  traveled  some  short  dis- 
tance from  the  camp,  when  Harper  sh-Ot  Ludlow  through  the  body.  He 
fell  dead  on  his  face,  Hudson,  on  hearing  the  crack  of  the  rifle  of  Harper, 
immediately  shot  Mingo,  the  hall  entering  just  below  his  ahouldera,  and 
passing  clear  through  his  body.  Mingo  fell  dead.  The  party  then  met 
and  proceeded  to  within  gunshot  of  the  camp.  Sawyer  shot  one  of  the 
squaws  through  the  head.  She  fell  and  died  without  a  struggle.  Bridge, 
Sen.,  shot  aJiotlier  squaw,  and  Bridge,  Jr.,  the  other  squaw.  Both  fell 
dead.  Sawyer  then  fired  at  tJie  oldest  boy,  but  only  wounded  him.  The 
other  children  were  shot  by  some  of  the  pai'ty.    Hai'per  then  led  on  to  the 

The  three  squaws,  one  boy,  and  the  two  little  girls  lay  dead,  but  the 
oldest  boy  was  still  living.  Sawyer  took  him  hy  the  legs,  and  knocked 
his  brains  out  against  the  end  of  a  log.  The  camp  was  then  robbed  of 
everything  worth  carrying  away.  Harper,  the  ring  leader,  left  immediately 
for  Ohio,  and  was  never  taken.  Hudson,  Sawyer,  Bridge,  Sen.,  and  Bridge, 
Jr.,  were  arrested,  and  when  I  first  saw  them  they  were  confined  in  a  square 
log  jail,  fitting  tight  above,  below,  and  on  the  sides.  I  entered  with  the 
sherifi'.  The  prisoners  were  all  heavUy  ironed  and  sitting  on  the  straw  on 
the  fioor.  Hudson  was  a  man  of  about  middle  size,  with  a  bad  look,  dark 
eye  and  bushy  hair,  about  thirty-flve  years  of  age  in  appearance.  Sawj-cr 
was  about  the  same  age,  rather  heavier  than  Hudson,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  his  appearance  that  could  have  marked  him  in  a  crowd,  as  any  other 
than  a  common  farmer.  Bridge,  Sen,,  was  much  older  than  Sawyer;  hia 
head  was  quite  grey,  he  was  above  the  common  height,  slender,and  a  little 
bent  while  standing.  Bridge,  Jr.,  was  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  tall 
stripling.  Bridge,  Sen.,  was  the  father  of  Bridge,  Jr.,  and  the  brother-iu- 
law  of  Sawyer. 

The  news  of  these  Indian  murders  fiew  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
The  settlers  became  greatly  alarmed,  fearing  the  retaliatory  vengeance  of 
the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the  other  bands  of  the  Senecas.  The  facts 
reached  Mr.  John  Johnston,  at  the  Indian  agency  at  Piqua,  Ohio.  An 
account  of  the  murders  was  sent  from  the  agency  to  the  war  department 
at  Washington  City.  Colonel  Johnston  and  William  Conner  visited  all 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  assured  tliem  that  the  government  would  punish 
the  offenders,  and  obtaining  the  promises  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  that 
they  would  wait  and  see  what  their  "  Great  Father  "  would  do  before  they 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  This  quieted  the  fears  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  preparation  was  commenced  for  the  trials.  A  new  log  building 
wa»  erected  at  the  north  part  of  Pendleton,  with  two  rooms,  one  for  the 
court  and  the  other  for  the  grand  jury.  The  court  room  was  about  twenty 
by  thfrty  feet,  with  a  heavy  "puncheon  "  floor,  a  platform  at  one  end,  three 
feet  high,  with  a  strong  railing  in  front,  a  bench  for  the  judges,  a  plain 
table  for  the  clerk,  in  front  a  long  bench  for  the  cotmsel,  a  little  pen  for 
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the  prisoaers,  a  aide  bench  for  llie  wimesses,  and  a  long  pole  in  front,  sub- 
fltantially  supported,  to  separate  the  crowd  from  tlie  court  and  bar.  A 
guard  by  day  and  niglit  waa  placed  aronnd  the  jail.  The  court  was  com- 
posed of  Wm.  W.  Wick,  presiding  judge;  Samuel  Holliday  and  Adam 
■Winchell,  associates.  Judge  Wick  was  young  on  the  bench,  but  with 
much  experience  ia  criminal  trials.  Judge  Holliday  was  one  of  the  beat 
and  moat  conscientious  men  I  ever  knew.  Judge  Winchell  waa  a  black- 
smith, and  had  ironed  tlie  prisoners ;  he  was  an  honest,  rough,  frank,  ill- 
iteiat«  man,  without  auy  pretensions  to  legal  knowledge.  Moses  Oor  waa 
the  clerk;  he  could  barely  write  his  name,  and  when  a  candidate  for 
justice  of  Uie  peace  at  ConoersTOie,  he  boasted  of  his  superior  qualifica- 
tions; "I  have  been  sued  on  every  section  of  the  statute,  and  know  all  about 
tlie  law,  while  my  competitor  has  never  been  sued,  and  knows  nothing 
about  the  statute."  Samuel  Cory,  the  sherifi',  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
woods'  Hoosier,  tall  and  atrong  boned,  with  hearty  laugh,  without  fear  of 
man  or  beast,  with  a  voice  that  made  the  woods  ring  as  he  called  tiie  jurors 
and  witnesses.  The  county  waa  thus  prepared  for  the  trials.  In  the  mean- 
time the  government  was  not  sleeping.  Colonel  Johnston,  the  Indian 
agent  was  directed  to  attend  the  trials  to  see  that  the  witnesses  were  pre- 
sent and  to  pay  their  fees.  Gen.  James  Noble,  then  a  United  States  sen- 
ator, wa'i  employed  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  prosecute,  with  power  to  fee 
an  assistant  Philip  Sweetzer,  a  young  son-in-law  of  tie  general,  of  high 
promise  in  Lis  profession,  was  selected  by  the  general  as  his  assistant; 
Calvin  Fletcher  was  the  regular  prosecuting  attorney,  then  a  young  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  a  good  criminal  lawyer.  The  only  inn 
at  Pendleton  was  a  new  frame  house  near  the  creek,  still  standing  by  tJio 
side  of  tlie  railroad  bridge. 

The  term  of  the  court  was  about  being  held.  Tlie  Sunday  before  the 
term  commenced  the  lawyers  began  to  arrive,  and,  as  the  custom  was  in 
those  days,  they  were  invited  out  to  dine  on  the  Sabbath  by  the  most 
wealthy  citizens,  as  a  favor  and  compliment,  not  to  the  lawyers,  but  to 
their  boats.  We  had  a  statute  in  those  days  imposing  a  fine  of  one  dollar 
on  each  person  who  should  "profanely  curse,  swear,  or  damn,"  and  making 
it  the  duly  of  all  judges  and  magistrates  to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced 
upon  offenders  In  their  presence.  Judge  HoUiday  invited  Calvin  Fletcher, 
the  circuit  prosecuting  attorney,  and  his  Indianapolis  friend,  Daniel  B. 
Wick  —  the  brother  of  the  judge  —  to  dine  with  him.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  of  course,  there  being  no  previous  engagement  in  the  way.  Din- 
ner was  announced;  Judge  Holliday  askeda"I)lessing"  at  the  table — Mr. 
Fletcher  declining.  The  judge  had  killed  a  fat  goose  for  the  extraordinary 
occasion,  which  was  nicely  stuffed  with  well  seasoned  bread  and  onions 
and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Mr.  Wick,  who  was  not  a  church 
member,  fixed  liis  eye  upon  Ike  goose,  and  said,  by  way  of  compliment, 
"That  is  a  damned  fine  goose,  judge."  "Yes,  it  is  a  fine  goose,  and  you  are 
fined  one  dollar  for  swearing."  Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  at  the  table. 
Dinner  over,  Judge  Holliday  said,  "  'Squire  Wick,  pay  me  the  dollar."  "  I 
have  not  a  cent  with  me,  judge."    "  Perhaps  Mr.  Fletcher  will  lend  it  to 
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you."  Mr.  Fletcher:  "I  really  have  only  enougli  with  me  to  pay  my 
tavern  1)111."  Judge  HDlliday:  "  What  is  lo  tie  done ? "  Fletcher:  "Lend 
him  the  money,  judge,  and  take  his  note,  or  bind  him  over  to  court."  "  I'll 
bind  Iiim  over ;  you'I!  go  Ma  aecurity.  ? "  "  The  rules  of  the  court  forbid 
lawyers  from  going  security  for  any  one,  but  you  can  go  it  yourself;  just 
draw  llie  recognizance  that  'Daniel  B.Wick  and  Samuel  Holli  day  ap- 
peared before  Samuel  Holliday,  associate  judge  of  the  Madtson  circuit 
court,  and  acknowledged  tiemselvea  to  be  indebted  to  the  State  in  the 
penalty  of  twenty-flve  dollars  each  for  the  appearance  of  Daniel  B.  Wick 
at  the  next  term  of  the  court  to  answer.'  "  ■  Tlie  reasonable  proposition  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  at  once  a«eepted  by  all  parties.  The  recognizance  was 
taken  in  due  form,  and  forfeited  at  the  next  term,  by  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Wick.  Judgmeat  wag  rendered  agmnat  Judge  Holliday  for  twenty-fine  dot- 
lavs.  A  petition  to  the  governor  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  whole 
bar;  a  remittance  soon  followed. 

The  trial  of  Hudson  commenced  the  nest  day  after  the  Sabbath  dinner 
at  Judge  Unlliday's,  and  will  now  be  sketched. 

The  day  for  the  trial  of  Hudson,  one  of  the  prisonei's,  arrived.  A 
number  of  distinguished  lawyers  were  in  attendance  from  this  State,  and 
several  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  Among  the  most  prominent  I  ntkme 
General  James  Noble,  Philips  Sweetzer,  Harvey  Cregg,  Lot  Bloomfield, 
James  Eariden,  Charles  H.  Test,  Calvin  Fletcher,  Daniel  B.  Wick,  and 
William  B.  Morris,  of  this  State;  General  Sampson  Mason,  and  Moses 
Vance,  of  Ohio.  Judge  Wick  being  temporarily  absent  in  the  morninc, 
WUiiam  R.  Morris  arose  and  moved  the  associate  judges — "I  ask  that 
these  gentlemen  be  admitted  as  attorneys  and  .counsellors  at  this  bar; 
they  are  regular  practitioners,  but  have  not  brought  their  license  with 
them."  Judge  Winchell—" Have  they  come  here  to  defend  the  x>rison- 
ers?"  "The  most  of  them  have."  "Let  them  be  sworn;  nobody  but  a 
lawyer  would  defend  a  miirderer." 

Mr.  Morris  —  "I  move  the  court  for  a  wi'it  of  habeas  corpus,  to  bring 
up  the  prisoners  now  illegally  confined  in  jail."  Judge  Winchell  —  "For 
what?"  "A  writ  of  habeas  corpus"  "What  do  you  want  to  do  witb  it?" 
"To  bring    ph  rs       dha        hmdta        gd  there  any 

law  for  th  5  h        atu  "Ti    ti  g  th    wr     of  habeas 

corpus.      Th  MM  h      b    n  d      ng  '    "Your 

honor  is  k  anunwr^dSa  Charta, 

iteelf."    '  W       M    M  u     b    ma  te     h  do  you  no 

good  tobg  hp  rs  ndhmm  nd  yon  will 

never  get  them  irons  off  until  they  hove  been  tried,  habeas  corpus  or  no 
habeas  corpus."  Penmria  "  motion  overruled."  Judge  Wick  entered  and 
took  his  seat  between  the  two  side  judges.  "  Call  the  grand  jury."  AH 
answer  (o  their  names  and  are  sworn.  Court  adjourned  for  dinner.  Court 
met;  the  grand  jury  brought  into  court  an  indictment  for  murder,  drawn 
by  Mr.  Fletcher,  against  Hudson.  Counsel  on  both  aides  —  "Bring  the 
prisoner  into  coiurt."  The  court  —  "Sheriff,  put  ia  tfie  box  a  jury." 
Sheiriff— -"May  it  please  the  court,  Dr.  Highday  just  handed  me  a  list 
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of  jui'ora  to  call  on  the  jury."  Judge  Wick — "Bring  Dr.  Highdaj  into 
court."  "Did  your  honor  wish  to  see  me?"  "Dr.  Highday,  ia  this  your 
hand  writing?"  "I  preBnme  it  is."  "Dr.  Highday,  we  have  no  jail  to 
put  you  in,  the  one  we  have  is  full;  hear  your  sentence:  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  that  you  be  banished  from  these  court  grounds  till  tlie 
trials  are  over.    Slieriff,  see  the  judgment  of  the  court  carried  strictly  into 


I  digress  to  give  the  scene  in  court,  puhlished  hv  GenerU  Sampson 
Mason,  in  a  Springfield,  Oliio,  paper.  "As  I  entered  tiie  court  room  the 
judge  was  sitting  on  a  block,  paring  his  toe  nails,  when  the  sheriff 
entered,  out  of  breath,  and  informed  the  court  that  he  hid  six  juiors  tied 
and  his  deputies  were  running  down  the  otliers  General  Mason,  with 
all    his    candor,    unquestionably    drew  upon    his    imig  nation    in  this 


Hudson,  the  prisoner,  was  brouglit  into  court  by  the  deputy  sheriff  and 
UFO  of  the  guard.  His  appearance  had  greatly  changed  since  I  first  "^aw 
him  in  the  log  pen  with  his  comrades  in  crime  He  was  now  pile 
haggard,  and  downcast;  and  with  a  faltering  voice  answered  upon  his 
arraignment,  "tfot  giiil^."  The  petit  jury  were  hard)  honeit  pi  neers 
wearing  moccasins  and      d    k  Th      vid  n  ipied  but  a  imgle 

day,  and  was  positi  ng  yd  f  h  p  he  pri'j  iner     The 

prosecuting  attorney      ad    h  tu      c    a   ng  and  afliKin^  flie  punish 

ment  to  the  homicid     and  p  a  n  y    atod  b     n  e  of  the  evidence 

He  was  followed  he  a        n  ab       e    qu  nt    and   powtrful 

speeches,  appealing  to    h     p      ud  th      ury  agamst  the   Indians 

relating  in  glowing         rfl  th    ea    y  m  f  wh       men  women  and 

children,  by  the  Indians ;  reading  the  principal  incidents  in  the  history  of 
Daniel  Boone  and  Simon  Kenton;  relating  their  cruelties  at  the  battle  of 
Blue  Licks  and  Bryant's  station,  and  not  forgetting  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock,  St.  Clair,  and  Harmar.  General  James  Noble  closed  the  argument 
for  the  State  in  one  of  his  forcible  speeches,  holding  op  to  the  jury  the 
bloody  clothes  of  the  Indians,  and  appealing  to  the  justice,  patriotism, 
and  love  of  the  laws  of  the  jury,  not  forgetting  that  the  safety  of  the 
settlers  might  depend  upon  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners,  as  Oie  chiefs 
ind  warriors  expected  justice  to  be  done.  The  speech  of  the  general  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  crowd,  as  well  as  the  jury.  Judge  Wick 
charged  the  jury  at  some  length,  laying  down  the  law  of  homicide  in  its 
different  degrees,  and  distinctly  impressing  upon  the  jui'y  that  the  law 
knew  no  distinction  as  to  nation  or  color;  that  the  murder  of  an  Indian 
was  equally  as  criminal  in  law  as  the  murder  of  a  white  man.  The  jury 
retired,  and  next  morning  brought  into  court  a  verdict  of  "guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,"  motion  for  a  new  trial  overruled.  The  pris- 
oner was  brought  into  court,  and  sentence  of  death  pronounced  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  by  Judge  Wick.  The  time  for  the  execution  was  fixed, 
as  is  usual,  for  a  distant  day.  In  the  meantime  Hudson  made  his  escape 
fi'om  the  guard  one  dark  night,  and  hid  himself  in  a  hollow  log  in  the 
woods,  where  he  was  found  and  arrested. 
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Time  rolled  on,  tlie  fatal  day  for  execution  ai'rived,  mulcitudea  of  people 
w  Am     g  th  S 


TRIAL  OF    SAWYEK. 

Monday  morning  came.  Conrt  met.  Judge  Eggleston,  in  fine  health, 
on  the  hcncli  in  the  center;  Adam  Winchell  on  his  left,  and  Samuel 
Holliday  on  his  right,  Moaes  Cox  at  the  clerk'a  desk,  Samuel  Cory  on  the 
sheriff's  platform,  and  Colonel  John  Berry,  captain  of  the  guard,  leaning 
against  the  logs.  The  grand  jury  were  called,  awom  and  charged,  and 
co\irt  adjourned  for  dinner.  In  the  afternoon,  Uie  evidence  of  the  main 
witness  was  heard.  I  had  prepared  the  indictments  In  my  office  and  had 
them  with  me.  The  foreman  signed  the  billa  on  his  knee,  and  they  were 
all  returned  into  court  before  the  adjournment.  That  night.  Colonel  John 
Johnston,  the  Indian  agent,  called  at  my  room  and  offered  me  one 
himdred  dollars  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  I  informed  him  that  I 
was  a  State  officer  and  could  not  accept  the  money,  however  tempting  it 
might  be  under  other  circumstances. 

Tlie  court  met  in  the  morning.  We  agreed  to  try  Sawyer  first  for  shoot- 
ing one  of  the  squaws.  The  prisoner  was  brought  into  court  by  the  sher- 
iU,  He  appeared  ao  haggard  and  changed  by  his  long  confinement,  that  I 
scarcely  knew  him.  The  court-room  was  crowded.  General  James  Noble, 
Philips  Sweetzor  and  myself  for  the  State;  James  Kariden,  Lot  ISloom- 
fleld,  William  E.  Morris  and  Charles  H.  Test,  for  the  prisoner.  Judge 
Eggleston — "  Sheriff,  call  the  petit  jury."  Judge  Winchell — "  Sheriff,  call 
Squire  Makepeace  on  the  jury,  he  will  be  a  good  juror;  he  will  not  let 
one  of  these  murderers  get  away,"  Judge  Eggleston,  turning  to  Judge 
Winchell;  '.'This  will  never  do.  WhatI  the  court  pack  a  jury  to  try  a 
capital  case  ?  "  The  Jury  was  soon  impanneled.  The  evidence  was  con- 
clusive that  the  prisoner  had  shot  one  of  the  squaws  at  the  camp  with  his 
rifle  after  the  killing  of  Ludlow  and  Mingo  by  Harper  and  Hudson  in  the 
woods.  The  Jury  were  a  hardy,  heavy-bearded  set  of  men,  with  aide 
knives  in  their  belts,  and  not  a  pair  of  sJioes  among  the  whole  of  them; 

Mr.  Sweotzer  opened  for  the  State  with  a  strong  matter-of-fact  speech ; 
that  was  his  forle.  He  was  followed  in  able  speeches  by  Mr.  MoitIs,  Mr. 
Test  and  Mr.  Earidon,  for  the  prisoner.  General  Noble  closed  for  the 
prosecution,  with  a  powerful  speech.  The  general  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  effective  speakers  before  a  jury,  or  a  promisouous  assembly 
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£  b&TO  ever  heard.    The  case  went  to  the  jury  under  an  able  charge  fh>m 
Judge  Eggleston,  and  court  adjouraed  for  dinner. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  court  in  the  afternoon,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  "  guilty  of  manslaughter,"  two  years  hard  labor  ia  the  penitentiary. 
Mr.  Itarideo  sprang  to  his  feet,  "If  the  court  please,  we  let  judgment  go 
on  Ihe  verdict,  and  are  ready  for  the  case  of  Sawyer,  for  killing  the  Indian 
boy  at  the  camp."  "Beady  for  the  State."  The  same  jury  were  accepted 
ty  both  sides — being  in  the  box.  They  were  immediately  sworn.  The 
evidence  was  heard  again  conclusive  against  the  prisoner.  General  Noble 
opened  for  (he  prosecution,  and  was  followed  by  Charles  H.  Teat,  William 
R.  Morris  and  Jamea  Eariden,  with  powerful  speeclies.  The  jury  wore 
referred  to  their  rerdict  in  the  previous  case,  and  their  judgment  warmly 
eulogized.  This  was,  by  arrangement,  my  case  to  close.  I  saw  my  posi- 
tion, and  that  the  only  point  I  had  to  meet,  was  to  draw  tho  distinction 
between  the  two  oases,  so  as  to  justify  the  Jury  in  finding  a  verdict  for 
manslaughter  in  the  one  case,  and  of  murder  in  the  case  before  thom.  In 
law  tliere  was  no  diflerence  whatever.  They  were  both  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders. The  calico  shirt  of  the  murdered  boy,  stained  with  blood,  lay  upon 
the  table.  I  was  closing  a  speech  of  an  horn'.  Stepping  forward,  I  took 
up  the  bloody  shirt,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  jury;  "Yes,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  the  cases  ai'e  very  different.  You  might  find  the  prisoner  guilty 
of  only  manslaughter,  in  using  his  rifle  on  a  grown  squaw;  that  was  the 
act  of  a  man,  bnt  this  was  the  act  of  a  demon.  Look  at  tkis  shirt,  gentle- 
men, with  the  bloody  stains  upon  it;  this  was  a  poor,  helpless  boy,  who 
was  taken  by  Oie  heels  by  this  fiend  in  human  shape,  and  his  brains 
knocked  out  against  a  log  I  If  the  other  case  was  manslaughter,  is  not 
this  murder?"  The  eyes  of  the  jury  were  filled  with  tears.  Judge  Eg- 
gleston gave  a  clear  and  able  charge  upon  the  law.  The  jury,  after  an 
absence  of  only  a  few  minutes,  returned  a  verdict  of  ''miu-der  in  the  first 
degree."    The  prisoner  was  remanded,  and  court  adjourned. 

TEIAL   OF   EKIDGB  —  SCOSNES  AT  THB   EXEODHON. 

The  nezt  morning  the  case  of  Bridge,  Sen.,  for  shooting  a  little  Indian 
girl  at  the  camp,  was  called.  The  prisoner  entered  with  tlie  sheriff.  He 
was  more  firm  in  his  step  and  looked  better  than  Sawyer,  though  a  much 
older  man.  A  Jury  was  impannelled.  The  proof  was  positive.  Tiio  case 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Rariden  for  the  prisoner,  and  Sweet- 
zer  and  myself  for  the  State,  The  charge  was  given  by  Judge  Eggleston, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  absence  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  murder 
in  the  flrst  degree."  The  only  remaining  case  —  of  the  strippling,  Bridge, 
Jr.,  for  the  otlier  Indian  boy  at  the  camp  — came  on  nest.  The  trial  was 
more  brief,  but  the  result  was  the  same  —  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  with  a  recommendation,  however,  to  the  governor  for  a  pardon,  in 
consequence  of  his  youth,  in  which  the  court  and  bar  joined.  The  trials 
closed.  Pro  forma  motions  for  new  trials  were  overruled,  the  prisoners 
remanded,  to  be  brought  up  for  sentence  next  morning,  and  the  couit 
adjourned. 
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Morning  came  and  with  it  a  crowded  court  iouBe.  Aa  I  wallied  from 
the  tavern  I  saw  the  guards  approaching  with  Sawyer,  Bridge,  Sen.,  and 
Bridge,  Jr.,  with  downcast  eyes  and  totteriag  steps,  in  their  midst.  The 
prisoaers  entered  the  court  room  and  were  seated.  The  sheriff  commanded 
silence.  The  prisoners  rose,  tlie  tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  and 
their  groaas  and  sighs  filling  the  court  room.  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  Judge 
Eggleaton.  I  had  heard  him  pronounce  sentence  of  deatli  on  Fuller,  for 
the  murder  of  Wari'en,  and  upon  Fields,  for  the  murder  of  Murphy.  But 
here  was  a  still  more  solemn  scene.  An  aged  father,  his  favorite  son  and 
his  wife's  brother — all  standing  hefore  him  U)  receive  sentence  of  death. 
The  face  of  the  judge  was  pale,  his  lips  quivered,  his  tongue  faltered,  as 
he  addressed  the  prisoners,  Tlie  sentence  of  death  by  hanging  was  pro- 
nounced, but  the  usual  conclusion,  "And  may  God  have  mercy  on  your 
souls,"  was  left  struggling  for  utterance. 

The  time  for  the  execution  was  flsed  at  a  distant  day;  hut  it  soon  rolled 
around.  The  gallows  was  erected  on  the  north,  bank  of  Pall  creek,  just 
above  the  fal  h  th  g  grounds  you  may  see  from  the 

cars.    Tfie  ho  h  n  had      me.    Thousands  surrounded  the 

gallows.    AS  w   h  h     w  IT  ors,  was  posted  neai'  the  brow  of 

the  hill.    Saw  d  B     g     8  nded  the  scaffold  together,  were 

executed  in  qu    k         es  aad  d    d  w  thout  a  struggle.    The  vast  audi, 

ence  were  in        rs     T  m  f  the  Senecas  waa  interpreted  — 

"Wearesatisfi  An  h  P      d      The  bodies  were  taken  down  and 

laid  in  their  c  fii       w         U         w  n  ascending  the  scaffold  Bridge, 

Jr.,  the  last  of  H       tep  was  feeble,  requialng  the  aid  of  lie 

sheriff.    The      p     w  d     H      hrew  his  eyes  around  upon  the 

audience  and  then  down  upon  the  coffljis,  where  lay  exposed  tlie  bodies  of 
his  father  and  ancle.  From  that  moment  his  wild  gaze  too  clearly  showed 
that  the  scene  had  been  too  much  for  his  youthful  mind.  Reason  bad 
partially  left  her  tlirone  and  he  stood  wildly  looking  at  the  ci'owd,  appa 
rently  unconscious  of  his  position.  The  last  minute  had  come,  when 
James  Brown  Kay,  the  Governor  of  Ihe  State,  announced  to  the  immense 
assemblage  that  the  convict  was  pardoned.  Never  before  did  an  audience 
more  heartily  respond,  while  there  was  a  universal  regret  that  the  exec- 
utive mercy  had  been  deferred  to  the  last  moment.  Thus  ended  the  only 
trials  where  convictions  of  murder  were  over  had,  followed  by  the  execu- 
tion of  white  men,  for  killing  Indians,  in  the  United  States. 

Anderson,  the  county  seat  of  Madieon  countj,  is  located  on 
tlie  south  bank  of  "White  river.  It  is  named  in  remembrance 
of  a  Delaware  chief  of  that  name,  and  is  the  site  of  an  old 
Indian  village.  Tliis  Indian  village,  or  what  remained  of  it, 
was  consumed  by  fire,  by  order  of  General  Harrison,  in  1813. 
Not  far  distant  were  the  small  villages  of  Bucktown,  Nantieoke 
and  Greentown.  Among  the  first  settlers  of  Anderson,  were 
"William  Allen,  John  Berry,  Alford  Makepeace,  Samuel  Carry, 
29 
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IN".  Berry,  and  William  Cnrtis.  A  few  years  later,  this  little 
eommnnity  was  increased  by  Joeeph  Howard,  G.  T.  Hoover, 
Dr.  Wyman,  R.  N.  Williams,  J.  W,  Zeke,  C.  ,D.  Henderson, 
and  Andrew  Jackson.  About  the  year  1838-30,  they  were 
joined  by  W.  G.  Atherton,  W.  B.  Allen,  Oren  Toddhnnter, 
John  Davis,  William  Beard,  and  Dr.  T.  Eyan.  But  we  havo 
no  space  to  follow  the  growth  of  Anderson.  Step  by  step,  in 
all  its  measures  of  growth,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising cities  in  the  State,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  five 
thousand.  It  is  thrifty  in  business,  enterprising  in  manu- 
fafitures,  and  prominent  in  education.  Anderson  does,  however, 
need  one  thing — indeed,  the  whole  county  needs  it— a  better 
court  house.  Probably  this  will  be  erected  soon.  The  schools 
and  school  buildings,  both  in  the  city  and  county,  are  in  a  fair 
condition. 

The  following  are  among  the  leading  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  Anderson  at  the  present  time:  Ool.  N,  Beriy, 
Col.  M.  8.  Bobinson,  Ex-Judge  Lake,  Ex-Judge  West,  William 
Grim,  John  E.  Corwin,  J.  M.  Dickson,  T.  Kyan,  W.  E. 
J.  W.  McAllister,  Hon.  James  Sansbery,  IN".  0.  McCoUough, 
banker;  H.  N.  McOomber,  dentist;  James  H.  McConnell. 

The  principal  banks  are,  the  Exchange  Bank  (W.  0: 
president,  and  Jos.  Fulton,  cashier);  the  Citizens' Bank  (N. 
C.  McCollough,  cashier) ;  and  the  Madison  County  Bank  (J,  E. 

Corwin,  president,  cashier.)     These  banks  are  aU  in  a 

sound  condition,  and  are  enjoying  the  well-merited  confidence 
of  the  public. 

Among  the  leading  commercial  houses  ia  Anderson,  there 
may  be  mentioned:  John  P.  Barns,  hardware;  J.  M.  Warner, 
clothing  merchant;  J.  T,  Elliott,  boots  and  shoes;  Klein  & 
Sharp,  groceries  ;  J.  H.  Orider,  hatter ;  D.  H,  Patterson, 
grocer;  Bell  Bros.,  dry  goods;  D.  C.  East  &  Bro.,  dry  goods; 
W.  W,  Williams,  dry  goods;  Bosworth  &  Bro.,  doors,  sash, 
blinds,  etc.;  Lee  M.  Trees,  dry  goods. 

The  court  house,  such  as  it  is,  is  located  in  the  public  square, 
around  which  the  principal  business  houses  of  tlie  city  have 
been  located.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  of  a  modern  style  of 
architecture,  and,  in  every  particular,  Anderson  presents  a 
thrifty  appearance. 
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comsmina  —  hisi'oeical  and  DEsouiPTrvB, 

SULLIVAN  county  was  organized  in  1817,  and  embraced, 
at  the  date  of  its  formation,  all  the  territory  north  of 
Knox  county  to  tlie  laics.  The  present  limits  include  ahont 
fonr  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles.  The  county  received 
its  name  in  honor  of  General  Sullivan,  of  revolutionary  fame, 
who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  General  Knox,  atter  whom 
Knox  county  was  named. 

The  first  settlement  in  Sullivan  county  was  made  by  the 
family  of  James  Ledgewood,  who  located  near  the  present  site 
of  Carlisle,  in  1803,  Colonel  Samuel  Ledgewood,  a  son  of 
James,  lived  within  a  mile  of  where  his  father  settled,  for  many 
years  aft«r,  and  was  a  leading  and  respected  citizen  of  the 
county.  The  Ledgewood  family  were  the  first  settlers  north 
of  Knox  county,  and  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  Sullivan  county. 

Those  who  followed  James  Ledgewood,  and  were  eai'ly  set- 
tlers in  the  county,  were  Benjamin  Price,  Major  Watson, 
Thomas  Holden,  Edward  Parcell,  Col.  John  Beneliel,  and 
others.  Colonel  Beneliel  was  a  member  of  the  first  constitu- 
tional convention,  held  in  1816.  He  represented  Knox  county, 
which,  at  that  time,  included  Sullivan. 

In  1808,  Carlisle  was  laid  off,  and  quite  a  settlement  sprang 
np  in  that  vicinity  during  the  same  year.  It  was  at  this  place 
that  the  early  county  courts  were  held.  Judge  Prince,  presid- 
ing; George  E,  0.  Sullivan,  prosecuting  attorney;  and  R. 
Euntin,  sheriff.  The  courts  were  often  held  under  a  large 
beech  tree  in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  At  an  early  daj  , 
(451) 
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the  connty  seat  was  removed  to  Merora,  where  it  romaiDed 
until  1843,  when,  after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  it  was  per- 
manently located  at  Sullivan.  Carlisle  being  the  oldest  town 
in  the  county, 'though  not  the  largest,  has  several  historical 
phases.  In  the  first  place,  it  18  one  of  the  oldest  American 
eettlementB  in  the  State.  During  the  war  of  1812,  it  figured 
prominently,  furnishing  many  brave  soldiers  for  the  field.  It 
was  near  Carlisle  that  the  "  Dudley  Mack "  massacre  took 
place  during  the  war. 

The  county  is  watered  by  Busscron  and  Turman's  creeks. 
The  latter  was  named  after  Eenjamin  Turman,  the  firet  settler 
on  the  west  side  of  the  county  in  1806.  The  lands  lying  in 
Sullivan  county  are  equal  to  those  of  the  best  agricultural 
counties  in  the  State,  and  for  mineral  wealth  the  county  has 
but  few  rivals.  The  Wabash  bottoms,  which  are  extensive  in 
this  county,  are  excellent  lands  for  com.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  beach  and  sugar  lands,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  clover  and  timothy,  as  also  oak  lands  to  that  of 
wheat  and  other  grains.  The  townships  of  Curry,  Jackson, 
Cass,  and  Jefferson,  have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  very  best 
bituminous  coal  in  the  State.  These  extensive  coal  fields  are 
being  mined,  without  interfering  in  any  degree  with  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  Numerous 
coal  shafts  are  already  in  working  order,  from  which  immense 
quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  to  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

The  town  of  Sullivan,  located  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
county,  is  the  county  seat,  and  has  a  populaiion  of  over  two 
thousand.  It  is  incorporated  as  a  town,  having  a  board  of 
trustees  and  a  town  clerk  and  a  marshall.  Until  within  a  few 
years,  the  town  government  has  not  been  very  enterprising, 
but  recently  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise  has  taken  hold  of  both 
people  and  government.  The  public  schools,  for  so  many 
years  neglected,  are  now  both  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to 
the  town.  The  public  school  building,  an  engraving  of  which 
we  present  herewith,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  It  is  a 
magnificent  three  story  brick  structure,  having  been  erected  at 
s  cost  of  over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  capable  of  seating 
about  six  hundred  pupils,  exclusive  of  the  spacious  hall  for 
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which  is  capable  of  seating  about  five 
hundred  people.  There  is  a  well  conducted  school  kept  open 
In  this  building  the  whole  year.  When  the  town  school  year 
is  closed,  the  school  is  continued  as  a  private  enterprise.  It 
known  as  the  "  Ascension  Seminary,"  and  is  called  one  of 
the  most  successful  graded  schools  in  the  State.  Governor 
Hendricks,  at  a  yisit  to  this  school,  two  years  ago,  expressed 
himself  Iiappily  surprised  at  finding  it  so  efficient,  and  the 
pupils  BO  well  advanced  in  all  branches  of  study. 
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Sullivan  ib  situated  on  the  Evinsville  Teire  Haute  arid 
Chicago  raihoad,  and  will  soon  ha\e  the  benehts  of  an  east 
and  west  load  which  is  now  m  contemplation,  to  run  through 
Greene  county  "With  an.  e-vteneive  and  abundantly  rich  agri- 
cultural region  around  it  with  inexhaiis table  coal  fields  on 
either  side,  and  with  stcihng  business  men,  may  we  not  expect 
SoLuvAN  soon  to  reach  i  position  of  eminence  among  the 
cities  of  the  State  Tlie  com  fc  house,  located  here,  is  a  fine 
building,  having  co  fc  o\er  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
located  in  a  pleasant  s(juaie  of  over  two  acres,  and  will,  during 
the  present  season,  be  enclosed  by  a  substantial  iron  fence. 
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Merom  ie  also  a  lively  town  in  this  county.  It  has  the 
Union  Christian  College,  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  State,  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  denominati 
of  Christians  (IS'ew  Lights,)  and  destined  to  become  a  lead: 
college.  This  institution  has  a  most  delightful  site, 
built  upon  the  highest  point  on  the  Wabash,  and  command: 
an  extended  view  of  the  Illinois  prairies.  This  town  is  also 
interesting  to  the  scientist  and  antiquarian  on  account  of  the 
recent  discovery  at  that  place  of  the  remains  of  a  once  petri- 
fied town,  located  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Wabash. 
Investigation  in  this  mound,  has  revealed  stone  vaults,  human 
skeletons,  implements  of  war,  and  many  other  rare  curiosities. 

The  county  was  settled  principally  by  Kentuckiane,  but 
embraces  persons  from  nearly  every  State.  The  citizens  are 
an  exceedingly  industrious  and  very  intelligent  class  of  people, 
Sullivan  county  will  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the'  State,  in 
its  grand  march  to  progress  and  wealth. 

The  schools  and  churches  all  over  the  county  are  in  a  fair 
condition,  and,  what  is  still  better,  there  is  a  disposition  man- 
ifesting itself  to  improve  these.  The  county  has  fully  entered 
upon  a  new  era  of  progress  in  all  branches  of  industry,  and  in 
all  the  professions.  The  population  of  the  county  is  about 
twenty-five  thousand. 

OLAT  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  well  watered  by  Eel  river,  a  branch  of  the 
west  fork  of  the  White  river,  of  which  Birch  week  and  Oroy's 
creek  are  tributaries.  Numerous  other  small  streams  fiow 
through  the  county.  We  should  hasten  to  say  that  the  general 
health  of  the  county  is  good,  for  the  reason  that  at  an  early 
day  it  gained  a  bad  reputation  in  this  respect.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  passed  through 
this  county,  but  this  canal  is  now  entirely  abandoned  south  of 
Terre  Haute.  The  supply  of  water  for  this  section  of  the 
canal  was  obtained  from  the  great  reservoirs  fed  by  Eel  river 
and  Birch  creek,  etc.  Splurge  ci'eck  reservoir  embraced  over 
four  thousand  acres,  and  the  Birch  creek  reservoir  about  fonr- 
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teen  hnndred.  "When  these  reservoirs  were  ca^eated,  the  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  OTcrfiowed  were  covered  with  a  dense  forest, 
btit  the  stagnant  water  killed  the  trees  and  caused  the  vegeta- 
tion to  decay.  This  process  charged  the  atmosphere  with 
miasmatic  poison  to  such  an  extent  that  a  general  sickneas 
was  engendered  among  the  people  for  several  miles  in  every 
direction.  These  facts  were  scattered  abroad,  and  did  laueli 
to  tam  the  tide  of  immigration  in  other  directions.  Being 
sorely  grieved  and  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the  courts, 
the  citizens  of  Clay  county,  who  resided  near  these  "  stinking 
pools,"  resolved  to  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands.  They 
assembled  in  force,  cut  the  embanbment,  and  let  the  water 
free.  This  of  course  created  a  great  sensation.  Those  inter- 
ested in  ea.nal  navigation  were  injured,  and  the  laws  were 
outraged.  Troops  were  sent  out  by  the  governor  of  the  State 
to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice,  but  t]:e  people  doubled 
their  resistance.  They  had  taken  a  decided  stand  against 
having  these  miasmatic  pools  in  the  county  and  were  not 
wanting  in  courage  when  the  militia  appeared.  The  governor 
finding  that  an  armed  force  was  not  calculated  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  being  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  keeping 
up  the  canal,  concluded  to  withdraw  the  troops  and  leave  the 
matter  with  the  citizens.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  canal  reservoirs  have  not  been  seen  since  that  day.  Not  a 
vestige  of  them  can  now  be  found,  and  the  health  of  the 
county  could  not  be  better. 

There  is  considerable  bog-iron  ore  in  this  county,  large 
quantities  of  which  were  successfully  made  into  pig-iron  in 
the  days  of  the  canal,  but  when  that  system  of  inland  com- 
munication was  abandoned,  the  smelting  works  were  discon- 
tinued. With  the  establishment  of  railroads,  these  will  be 
re-estabhshed  and  the  valuable  mineral  resources  of  the  State 
developed.  There  are  also  some  valuable  mineral  waters  in 
this  county,  which  will  be  the  means,  when  brought  to  notice, 
of  attracting  considerable  attention. 

The  agricultural  advantages  of  Clay  county  cannot  he  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  counties,  hut  farming  is  conducted 
with  moderately  good  results.    Stock  raising  is  also  profitable. 
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There  is  an  abundance  of  good  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of 
white,  red  and  black  oak. 

The  county  seat  of  the  county  ia  Bowling  Green.  Thia 
place  has  now  a  population  of  over  one  thousand,  and  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  It  has  first-elass  school  facilitiea.  The  inhab- 
itants arc  quite  enterprising,  and  keep  pace  with  the  age  in 
their  pubUc  improvementa  of  all  kinds.  The  schools  of  the 
country  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  acceptable,  yet  there  ia 
much  room  tor  improvement — an  improvement  that  will  soon 
be  inaugurated.  Brazil,  with  a  population  of  over  three 
thousand,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county. 

The  county  ia  very  generally  settled,  and  mostly  its  inhab- 
itants are  in  a  sound  condition  financially.  The  farmers  are 
all  increasing  their  comforts,  and  adding  to  their  means.  In 
every  part  of  the  county  may  be  seen  evidences  of  thrift  and 
good  feeling. 

OWEN    COUNTY. 

Owias  county  was  settled  in  1816-17.  The  first  settlers 
were  David  Thompson,  Phihp  Hart,  Captain  Bigger,  John 
Dunn  and  JSobert  Blair.  The  county  was  named  for  Colonel 
Abraham  Owen,  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  on  the 
eighth  of  November,  1811.  He  was  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp 
to  General  Harrison. 

The  first  court  held  in  the  county  took  place  at  the  residence 
of  John  Dunn,  in  March,  1819,  located  about  one  mile  east  of 
Spencer,  Judge  Blackford  presiding,  when  Philip  Hart,  the 
second  aettler,  was  fined  twenty-one  dollars  and  costs  for  com- 
mitting an  assault  on  Dr.  David  Thompson,  the  first  white 
settler  of  the  county.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  second  settler 
whipped  the  first  settler.  The  respect  shown  to  "  first  set- 
tlers "  in  those  days,  however,  is  evinced  by  the  fine.  The 
first  white  child  born  in  the  county  was  John  E.  K.  Dunn, 
whose  father  established  the  first  ferry  on  the  west  fork  of  the 
Wliite  river.  In  the  year  1818,  William  Baker  built  a  miU  on 
Eaccoon  creek,  and  soon  after  a  few  of  the  early  settlers  "  rig- 
ged up  a  corn-cracker"  on  a  small  stream  near  the  present 
town  of  Gosport. 

John  Dunn  was  the  third  settler  of  the  county.     He  came 
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in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  eight  inchM 
of  snow,  and  arriving  on  the  banks  of  the  White  river  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1817,  with  his  family,  without  a  house  of  any  kind  to 
protect  them  irom  the  cold,  he  commenced  life  in  a  rude  camp, 
and  at  once  set  about  building  a  log  house,  which  he  accom- 
phshed  after  great  difficulty  and  suffering. 

Spencer,  the  county  seat,  was  located  in  1820.  The  site  was 
donated  by  Richard  Beem,  Isaiah  Cooper,  John  Bartholo- 
mew and  Philip  Hart,  It  was  laid  out  by  James  Galletly 
and  otliers.  Spencer  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  west  fork  of  the  White  river,  on  the  Indiana  and  Vin- 
cennes  railroad.  It  has  a  population  of  about  fifteen  hundred, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  town  is  named  for  Cap- 
tain Spier  Spencer,  who  fell  at  Tippecanoe. 

There  is  some  of  the  finest  landscape  scenery  in  this  county 
to  be  found  in  the  State.  The  county  has  also  its  curiosities, 
in  the  "  Boone  Cave,"  and  the  various  Indian  mounds.  "We 
have  been  unable  to  procure  as  full  statistics  from  this  county 
as  we  desired,  but  have  ascertained  that  the  schools  in  the 
rural  districts  are  in  a  fair  condition,  while  those  in  the  towns 
are  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 

GEEEWE  COUNTY. 

This  county,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  was  organized  in  1821.  The  county  seat  was  first 
located  at  Burlington,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bloom- 
field.  The  county  has  a  population  of  about  36,000,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
doubled  in  the  next  decade. 

The  resources  of  the  county  are  excellent.  The  soil  is  good, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  limestone. 
The  coal  and  iron  are  easily  mined,  and  exist  in  great  quanti- 
ties. Extensive  business  interests  will,  undoubtedly,  spring 
np  out  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  county,  which  will  be 
fully  developed  in  the  course  of  the  nest  five  or  ten  years. 
The  extensive  coal  fields  only  await  increased  facilities  for 
transportation. 
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Bloomfield  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  m  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  public  buildings  are  in  good  order.  Good  schools 
and  school  buildings  exist  in  every  quarter,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, and  the  religious  societies  represented  have  all  substan- 
tial houses  of  worship. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  county  were  John  Van  Vorst  and 
Daniel  Carlin,  who  came  in  the  spring  of  1818,  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  Peter  0.  Vanslyker,  Sen.,  and  Ms  son, 
Cornelius  P.,  came  with  their  families.  In  the  spring  of  1819, 
James  Warwick,  K.  Hill,  Thomas  Bradford,  W.  Robinson, 
and  Wm.  Scott  settled  near  the  others.  In  1819,  the  Indians 
who  resided  in  the  county,  departed  for  their  western  homes. 
They  bid  an  affectionate  adieu  to  the  graves  of  their  forefathers, 
and  to  their  favorite  hunting  grounds.  The  scene  was  an 
impressive  one,  and  was  long  remembered  by  the  settlers  of 
that  year. 

Worthington,  in  this  county,  is  also  a  very. lively  town. 
The  White  Ri/ver  Valley  Times  is  published  at  this  place. 
The  town  has  unusual  commercial  advantages,  and  is  destined 
to  become  a  prominent  business  centre. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

In  1810,  a  tew  heroic  pioneers,  fearless  of  danger,  accustomed 
to  Indian  life  and  usage,  and  lovers  of  border  pastimes,  settled 
in  Lawrence  county.  They  came  originally  from  Virginia,  and 
had  remained  one  year  in  Eentucky,  intending  to  settle  per- 
manently there,  but  changed  tlieir  minds.  At  this  early  day, 
especially  in  this  section  of  the  State,  the  hardy  settler  was  not 
permitted  to  erect  his  log  cabin  in  peace.  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet  had  been  at  work,  and  the  Indians  were,  at  that  time, 
pretty  well  aroused.  But  these  pioneers  resolved  to  settle  in 
Lawrence  county,  and  were  not  disposed  to  fear  the  Indians. 
Their  firat  business  was  to  erect  a  fort,  which  was  located  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Leesville,  near  where  the  old  resi- 
dence of  "  Granny  White  "  stood  for  so  many  years  afterwards. 
This  little  fort  was  put  up  as  a  necessary  defense  of  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  and,  although  not  of  heavy  proportions, 
withstood  many  assaults  from  the  Indians.     The  settlement 
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was  made  bj  Danie!  Gunthrie,  a  hei-o  of  Braddock's  defeat, 
his  eons,  and  Jacob  and  William  Flinn.     These  liave  all,  long 


ago,  gone 


to  their  rest  and  their  rewards. 


The  little  settlement  had  seareely  been  formed,  wlien  the 
Delawares  began  to  make  I'aids  upon  it,  stealing  everything 
not  secured  within  the  fort.  Horses  were  their  favorite  spoils, 
and  it  was  difttcult  for  the  settlers  to  keep  their  animals,  with- 
out the  strictest  watch.  These  Indians  scarcely  ever  made 
open  war  on  the  settlement,  but,  professing  friendship  in  day, 
they  wonld  come  in  bands  by  uiglit,  and  steal  anything  they 
could  obtain.  A.t  one  time,  a  party  of  these  Indians  was 
pursued  by  Major  Tipton,  at  the  head  of  fifty  militia.  On 
this  occasion  the  stolen  property  was  recovered,  and  the  In- 
dians severely  punished. 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  1815,  the  settlement,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  largely  increased,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
Pottawatomies.  This  was  a  desperate  day  for  the  few  early 
settlers  of  Lawrence  county,  John  Gunthrie  was  shot,  and 
Joaiah  Flinn  scalped  and  tomahawked.  Gunthrie  was  saved 
from  death  by  the  heroism  of  his  wife,  who  lifted  him  up  and 
carried  him  to  the  fort,  where  he  recovered.  Jacob  Flinn  was 
captured  at  the  same  time,  and  carried  off,  but,  after  several 
months,  he  managed  to  escape  from  his  persecutors;  but,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  settlement,  or  obtained  food  of  any  kind, 
except  roots,  he  was  reduced  with  hunger  until  his  weight 
w-as  less  than  fifty  pounds.  His  adventure  was  only  one  among 
the  thousands  of  thrilling  incidents  of  pioneer  life  in  the  north- 
west that  will  never  be  fully  recorded. 

In  the  winter  of  1813-14,  Uoderiek  Kawlins  made  a  settle- 
ment in  the  bottoms,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Seottville.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  other  parties.  They 
built  a  rude  cabin  in  the  winter,  and  felled  a  large  mimber  of 
trees  for  a  clearing,  and,  in  the  spring,  visited  Jeffersonville, 
during  which  time  their  hut  was  robbed.  In  1815,  Edward 
Johnston  made  a  settlement  opposite  Seottville,  on  the  farm 
afterwards  owned  by  Harry  Bright.  Other  settlements  were 
also  made,  but  nothing  of  importance  transpired  in  the  way 
of  improvements  in  the  county  until  1816,  at  the  date  of  the 
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erection  of  the  State,  when  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise  seized 
the  settlers,  and  the  great  tide  of  immigration  commenced. 

In  1816-17  and  18,  numerous  settlements  were  made  in  the 
connty,  hut  during  these  years,  and  for  several  thereafter,  there 
was  great  suffering  among  the  settlers.  They  were  nearly  all 
very  poor,  and  there  was  not  available  market  for  the  scanty 
produce  which  their  industry  yielded.  But  after  many  years  of 
toil,  and  constant  hardship,  these  pioneers  have  emerged  from 
poverty  to  wealth,  from  toil  to  comfort. 

From  1815  the  little  fort  fell  into  disuse,  and  finally  into 
ruins,  but  the  spot  upon  which  it  stood  will  always  be  sacred 
to  the  people  of  Lawrence  county,  as  that  around  which  all 
the  exciting  scenes  and  incidents  of  pioneer  life  centered. 

Lawrence  county  was  named  after  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the 
navy,  and  was  organized  in  1818.  The  county  seat  was  at  first 
located  at  Palestine.  As  an  object  tor  locating  the  capital  of 
the  county  at  this  point,  Messrs.  B,  and  E,  BlaekweU  and  H.  M. 
Massie  donated  the  authorities  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 
The  first  court  house  was  erected  at  Palestine,  and  was  of 
hewed  logs  that  would  "face  a  foot."  It  was  two  stories, 
twenty  by  twenty-four  feet.  The  old  settlers  inform  us  that 
there  was  as  much  political  wrangling  over  the  erection  of 
this  log  court  bouse,  as  over  the  one  recently  erected  at  Bed- 
ford,  the  present  county  seat.  The  first  court  held  in  the 
county,  convened  at  the  house  of  James  Gregory,  in  June, 
1818.  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Blake  was  the  presiding  judge,  and 
John  Mihoy  and  William  Erwin  were  the  associate  judges. 

In  1825,  owing  to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  Palestine,  the 
county  seat  was  removed  to  Bedford.  This  was  a  happy 
change;  one  that  marked  the  commencement  of  the  real 
prosperity  of  the  county.  Bedford  is  now  a  town  of  over 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  in  which  is  one  of  the  finest  court 
houses  in  Indiana,  having  cost  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  school  building,  in  which  the  graded  schools  are 
located,  is  an  honor  to  the  town  and  county.  It  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  is  capable 
of  seating  as  many  pupils  as  can  be  properly  attended  to  in 
one  school.     This  house  is  elegantly  appointed  and  fully  sup- 
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plied  with  all  the  necessary  agencies  for  imparting  instruction 
in  ail  branches  of  education. 

There  are  in  the  county  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  good 
school  buildings.  The  children  of  the  county,  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  number  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventeen.  The  population  of  the  county  is  about 
nineteen  thousand.  The  town  of  Mitchell  has  also  a  fine 
graded  school,  of  which  the  people  of  that  place  are  justly 
proud. 

The  resources  of  Lawrence  county  compare  favorably  with 
the  other  counties  of  the  State,  while  its  educational  faeihties 
are  considerably  ahead  of  njost  connties  of  equal  population 
and  wealth. 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Jacksos  county  has  a  good  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  all  Mnds  of  grain.  Some  parts  of  the  county,  how- 
ever,  have  a  clay  soil,  which  is  very  poor.  The  county  was 
first  settled  in  1809,  by  parties  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  and 
from  Kentucky.  When  they  first  came  to  the  county  they 
met  with  a  few  French  traders,  who  complained  that  the  trade 
with  the  Indians  had  been  ruined  by  the  war.  These  French- 
men left  the  county,  and  went,  probably,  to  Yincennes. 
Among  the  first  Americans  who  settled  in  tlie  county,  were 
H.  and  A.  Rogers,  Abram  Miller,  J.  E.  Durham,  James 
Hutchinson,  Thomas  Ewing,  John  Ketcham,  WiUiam  Gra- 
ham, Abram  Huff,  Thomas  CaiT,  and  Alexander  Craig, 

In  1812,  the  Indians  became  troublesome,  and  some  of  the 
settlers  removed  to  escape  their  wrath;  others  sent  their  fam- 
ilies, but  remained  themselves.  They  built  a  little  fort  for 
their  defense,  which  alone  saved  them  from  the  "  Pigeon 
EooBt"  massacre,  where,  in  1812,  twenty  famihes  perished 
beneath  the  tomahawk.  This  little  fort  was  frequently 
besieged,  but  always  held  out.  The  Indians,  however,  drove 
off  ail  the  horses  and  cattle,  and  otherwise  impoverished  the 
settlers. 

John  Ketcham  lived  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Brownstown,  where  he  had  a  block  house  for  his  own  protec- 
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tion.  In  the  fall  of  1813,  Mr.  Ketcham  and  a  hired  man 
named  Buetirk,  were  hauling  pumpkins  from  a  field  to  the 
hoase,  Mr.  Ketcham  driving  and  the  other  man  following  the 
team,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians.  Buskirk  was 
instantly  killed,  and  Ketcham  waa  wounded  and  would  have 
been  tomahawked,  only  that  his  team  became  exceedingly 
frightened  and  ran  away,  taking  him  along  on  the  cart. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  was  at  once  sent  to  the  fort  already 
mentioned,  which  was  at  Vallonia,  where  a  company  of  mihtia 
had  been  organized.  The  troops  started  out  the  following  day, 
and  finding  the  body  of  BusMrk,  buried  it,  but  so  bold  were 
the  Indians,  in  their  assaults  upon  the  militia,  that  one  of  the 
men  lost  his  life,  being  flred  on  by  the  enemy  from  some 
hiding  place.  During  the  war  of  1812-13,  several  peraonu 
were  shot  and  killed  or  wounded  in  this  county.  The  Indiims 
were  very  hostile,  and  kept  a  close  watch  for  an  opportunitj 
to  pick  off  the  settlers.  However,  the  only  battle  fought  in 
the  county  during  the  war,  was  at  Tipton  Island,  in  1814 
There  were  about  fifty  Indians  opposed  to  thirty  whites,  but 
they  were  quickly  dispersed,  leaving  one  or  two  killed  upon 
the  field.  This  encounter  was  conducted  by  General  Tipton, 
the  commander. 

Jackson  county  was  organized  in  1815,  by  an  act  of  the 
Territorial  legislature.  In  the  following  spring,  the  county 
seat  was  located  at  Brownstown,  which  received  its  name  in 
honor  of  General  Jacob  Brown,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  of  1812,  Brownstown  was  laid  out  in  the  woods,  and, 
in  coneeqncnce,  the  county  seat  was  temporarily  located  at 
Vallonia.  Very  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  county, 
the  population  began  to  increase,  and  general  improvement 
was  pushed  forward.  The  surplus  produce  of  the  early  set- 
tlers was  generally  shipped  down  the  Driftwood  river  in  flat- 
boats,  but  since  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
railroad,  the  trade  of  the  county  has  been  carried  to  Cincin- 
nati. 

In  1830,  a  number  of  Germans  settled  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county.  They  were  a  very  enterprising  class  of  people, 
and   siuce  their  first  residence  in  the  coonty  their  numbers 
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have  been  largely  increased.  They  have  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  material  and  moral  growth  of  the  county,  and  are 
mostly  all  wealthy. 

Brownstown,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  county,  is 
located  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  and  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  It  has  a  fair  court  hoxiae  and  good  school 
fajjilities;  population  about  one  thousand.  The  larg^t  place 
in  the  county  is  Seymour,  a  town  of  over  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  has  every  appearance  of  thrift,  and  is  press- 
ing forward  in  all  valuable  industries  and  improvements. 


CHAPTER    LX. 

WELLS   COUNTY HISTOfilCAL   AND   DESCEIPTIVli. 

THE  first  smote  of  civilization,  said  the  Hon.  Newton  Bur- 
well,  within  the  limits  of  Wells  county,  curled  above  the 
log  cabin  of  Dr.  Joseph  Knox.  That  cabin  was  reared  in  the 
year  1829,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Wabash,  about  five  miles 
below  Bluffton,  and  on  the  farm  now  occupied  and  owned  by 
Mr.  Henry  Miller,  There  was  made  the  first  foothold  on  the 
Indian's  hunting  ground,  on  the  Wabash  river,  between  Fort 
Becovery  and  the  town  of  Huntington.  It  was  there,  about 
forty  years  ago,  in  the  solitude  of  that  awful  wilderness,  when 
the  first  sound  of  the  white  man.'s  axe  disturbed  the  wolf  and 
panther  in  their  jungle,  and  echoed  throughout  the  wilderness 
the  knell  of  the  red  man's  destiny. 

Messrs.  Vantrees  and  Warner,  sons-in-law  of  Dr.  Knox,  soon 
afterwards  settled  near  him,  and  made  the  first  openings  on 
the  farms  known,  respectively,  as  the  James  and  Robert 
Harvey  farms.  These  three  famiEes  lived  there  about  three 
years,  when,  becoming  tired  of  pioneer  life,  they  sold  their 
interests  in  the  lands  on  which  they  had  settled  and  left  the 
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country.  Mr.  Miller  sncceeded  Dr.  Knox  in  KoTOmber,  1833, 
and  "  fell  to  work  with  strong  heart  and  arms,"  and  by  dint 
of  his  industry,  the  little  field  aad  truek-patcli  that  sur- 
rounded the  cabin  of  his  predeoessor,  and  aiforded  him  a 
scanty  supply  of  coarse  hread  and  vegetables,  have  been  trans- 
formed into  extended  meadows,  a  fine  large  orchard,  and  fields 
that  were  last  autimin  waving  with  golden  grain.  His  brother, 
Jacoh  Miller,  settled  a  short  distance  below  him  ahout  the 
same  time. 

Following  the  address  of  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  chapter,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Allen  INor- 
oroas  had  settled  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Wabash  about 
a  year  before  Dr.  Knos  and  his  friends  left,  and  was  there 
when  Henry  Miller  moved  into  tlie  settlement. 

The  Black  Hawk  war,  which  in  the  year  1832  raged  so  fear- 
fully in  Illinois,  and  which  spread  such  consternation  throngh- 
out  the  western  settlement,  began  to  alarm  these  new  comers, 
and  Mr.  Worcross  "  pulled  up  stakes,"  and  with  his  family 
returned  to  his  native  State,  where  he  remained  until  there 
was  no  longer  any  danger  to  be  apprehended. 

This  was  a  trying  time  with  the  two  brothers  and  their 
femilies,  who  were  thus  left  alone  in  the  wilderness.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  that  Eiack  Hawk,  liimself  so  heart- 
leas  and  blood-thirsty,  was  daily  inei'easing  his  force  by  acces- 
sions from  the  restless  and  disaffected  of  the  western  tribes, 
and  that  he  had  received  encouragement  from  the  British  in 
Canada,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  families,  so  destitute  of 
means  of  defense,  and  so  far  from  material  aid,  should  be 
terror-stricken  at  the  rumors  that  occasionally  readied  their 
ears.  The  facilities  for  getting  war  news  were  not  so  good  as 
they  are  now.  Then  the  western  hghtning  had  not  been 
taught  to  carry  messages,  nor  had  that  animal,  so  peciiharly 
domestic,  the  Iron  ITorse,  heea  introduced  into  the  wilderness. 
There  was  not  even,  at  that  time,  a  government  mail  carried 
on  horseback  through  the  western  settlement  to  give  informa- 
tion from  the  seat  of  wai'.  Weeks,  or  even  months,  might 
intervene  without  knowing  bow  many  white  families  had  been 
made  victims  of  the  savage  butchers,  and  then  they  would 
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only  get  the  news  from  some  wanderer,  on  Ma  return  fi-om  a 
western  trapping  or  fur-buying  excursion,  ae  he  might  chance 
to  come  that  way.  Thus,  these  pioneers  were  liable  to  be  in 
constant  fear,  for  they  knew  not  but  that  the  next  news  would 
be  brought  by  the  dusky  warriors  thcmsel™s,  who  would  deal 
out  death  to  them  before  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
escape. 

In  the  years  1834-35-36,  immigration  set  in  rapidly.  Among 
the  first  settlers  were  Adam  Miller,  Charles  Bennett,  Thomas 
W.  Van  Horn,  David  Bennett,  Solomon  Johnson,  Solomon 
Sparks,  Mason  Powell,  E.  C.  Eeimett,  Sen.,  Isaac  Covert,  Wm. 
Covert,  Adnah  Ilall,  Thomas  T,  Smith,  Bowen  Hale,  James 
Seott,  Wm.  H.  Parmalee,  Wm.  IVIcDole,  Abram  McDole,  Wm. 
Priliaman,  Solomon  Kemp,  John  A.  Deam,  Chads  Chalfant, 
James  Guthrey,  Gabriel  Markley,  John  Markley,  Daniel  Mil- 
ler, Michael  MiUer,  Joseph  Logan,  KUm  Hooker,  and  a  few 
others. 

Tbe  following  sketch  of  pioneer  life  in  Wells  county,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Bnrwell,  we  quote  entire.  It  is  interesting 
and  truthful.  Concerning  the  early  settlers,  he  says:  "They 
settled  in  different  parts  of  the  connty,  or,  rather,  within  the 
limits  of  the  county,  for  the  county  was  not  yet  organized. 
That  was,  indeed,  a  time,  that  tried  men's  souls.  If  we  wiD 
but  reflect  on  the  condition  of  affairs  then,  and  consider  the 
privations  these  early  settlers  had  to  suffer,  we  will  readily  see 
how  unjnst,  and  almost  criminal  it  is  for  us  to  complain  of  onr 
condition  now,  surrounded  as  we  arc  by  the  bounties  of  a  kind 
Providence.  Then  they  had  to  go  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  mill, 
carry  their  grists  on  horses  through  the  trackless  wilderness, 
and  would  be  from  five  to  eight  days  in  making  the  trip,  of 
course  camped  out  at  night,  and  very  often  awakened  from 
their  dreams  by  the  approach  of  wolves  and  other  wild 
animals  in  pursuit  of  prey.  During  their  trips  for  provisions, 
their  wives  were  left  at  home  to  superintend  affairs;  hoed  the 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  attended  to  other  no  less  arduous  work 
by  day,  and  passed  sleepless  nights  in  watching  and  protecting 
their  little  ones  from  iiie  jaws  of  hungry  wolves  and  panthers 
whose  howls  and  screams  they  nightly  heard  around  their 
8() 
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cabinB.  A  few  of  thoae  brave  women  are  preeeut  to-day,  sur- 
rounded  by  stoat,  middle-aged  sons  and  daughters,  who  were 
then  the  objects  of  their  soKcitu-de. 

"  It  is  hard  for  the  present  generation  of  people,  surrounded 
as  they  now  are  by  all  the  improvemente,  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  o«r  civilization,  to  realize  that  the  old  settlers  suffered 
and  endured  the  many  hardships  that  they  can  tell  about. 
When  they  would  run  out  of  bread-stuff's,  and  their  neighbors 
had  none  to  lend  them,  they  would  pound  up  their  com  in  a 
wooden  mortar  which  was  improvized  for  the  purpose,  and 
some  of  them,  will  now  tell  you  of  having  lived  tor  months  on 
bread  made  from  meal  prepared  in  that  way.  The  fine  part 
was  made  into  bread  and  the  coarser  into  hominy.  They 
could  not  go  off  to  mil!  at  any  time.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  were  no  roads  in  those  days,  and  the  streams  were 
not  bridged;  so  that  it  was  sometimes  not  only  inconvenient, 
but  extremely  dangerous,  to  go  fifty  miles  to  mill.  James 
Gnthrcy  had  a  son  and  horse  drowned  crossing  the  Limberiost, 
on  his  way  to  Greenville  to  mill." 

The  history  of  "Wells  county  politically,  dates  back  to  the 
first  of  May,  1837,  a  little  more  than  thirty- seven  years.  At 
this  date,  the  legislature  of  the  State  provided  for  the  ineor- 
poratioii  of  the  county,  with  a  regular  jurisdiction.  The  first 
circuit  court  met  at  the  house  of  K.  0.  Bennett,  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  October,  1837,  Hon.  0.  "W.  Ewing,  presiding. 
The  county  seat  was  permanently  located  at  Eluffton,  in  1838. 
For  many  years  it  was  a  small  hamlet,  but,  after  a  long  and 
severe  struggle,  it  has  become  a  prominent  business  center, 
with  ample  railroad  communication  with  the  surrounding 
country.  Bluflton  has  the  appearance  to-day  of  a  substantial, 
well  built  town.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  graded  and  graveled,  and  provided  with 
substantial  sidewalks.  The  court  house  is  located  in  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  town,  and  although  a  little  out  of  style,  is 
still  useful  and  durable.  The  schools  and  school  buildings 
are  the  pride  of  the  town.  The  county  is  new,  and  only  par- 
tially developed,  but  a  majority  of  the  farmers  are  already 
wealthy.      The   people   are   beginning   to   cultivate   a   spirit 
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friendly  to  all  kinds  of  public  improvements.  The  soil  is  rich 
in  agricultural  resources,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinuous rapid  growth  in  all  the  industries  and  professions  rep- 
resented ill  the  county. 


CHAPTEE    LXI. 

MOKEOE   COOHTY THE   INDIANA  STATE    ONnTEESITT. 

OUR  sketch  of  JMonroe  county  is  made  shorter  than  was  at 
first  designed,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  State 
university,  which  is  located  at  Eloomington,  in  that  county. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain 
indigenous  to  the  State.  There  is  an  abundance  of  valuable 
timber  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  for  which  there  is  a  ready 
market.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  well  watered  with  num- 
erous beautiful  springs  and  small  streams.  The  western  portion 
of  the  county  abounds  in  coal  and  iron  ore  of  a  superior  quality. 
These  inexhaustible  mineral  deposits  are  now  comparatively 
dormant,  awaiting  only  increased  railroad  facilities  to  awaken 
a  commercial  activity  over  them.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
excellent  building  stone  in  the  county,  and  several  quarries  are 
now  working  a  large  number  of  hands  profitably  in  supplying 
the  adjacent  towns  and  cities  with  stone  for  building  purposes. 
There  are  already  ample  railroad  facilities  for  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  county.  The  farmers  find  a  ready  and  profitable  market 
for  their  produce.  Most  of  them  have  become  wealthy,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  in  good  circumstances. 

The  educational  facilities  of  the  county,  in  reference  to  the 
public  schools,  as  also  the  higher  branches  of  education,  are 
without  a  parallel  in  the  State,  which  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
beneficent  influences  of  the  State  university.  Every  sehooJ 
district  in  the  county  has  six  good,  substantial  and  well- 
arranged  school  houses,  conveniently  located;    and  it  is  ao- 
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knowledge*!  that,  in  point  of  heaJth fulness,  Monroe  county  is 
not  BorpMsed  by  any  other  portion  6f  the  State. 

Bloomington,  the  county  seat  of  Monroe  county,  is  a  pros- 
perone  city,  of  over  3,000  inhabitants.  It  is  located  on  the 
line  of  the  Louieville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  railroad,  and 
18  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and  prosperous  district  of 
country.  Naturally  a  pretty  site,  it  is  rendered  artistic  and 
beautiful  by  well  directed  good  taste  and  enterprise.  The 
principal  streets  are  handsomely  graded  and  macadamized; 
the  side  walks  are  weU  improved,  and  highly  ornamented  with 
shade  trees;  the  private  reeidences  and  business  houses  are 
attractive  and  elegant;  the  public  bnildinga  are  handsome, 
commodious,  and  of  the  best  style  of  arclii lecture.  Such  is 
the  beantiful  little  city  in  which  the 

INDIANA   STATE   DNIVEKSTTY 

is  located.  This  institution  has  not  reached  as  high  a  place  in 
the  State  and  nation  as  its  friends  desire  it  to  reach,  but  it  has 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  a  grand  worls,  and  ia  destined,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  till  a  higher  station,  as  the  educational  growth  of 
the  State  advances. 

We  give,  following,  a  somewhat  lengthy  history  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Indiana  State  University,  which  ha^  been 
compiled  from  sketches  furtdslied  by  Kev,  Dr.  Cyrus  Nutt, 
president  of  the  institution,  and  others: 

As  early  as  1802,  Congress  made  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  in  Gibson 
county,  and,  in  the  year  1816,  another  in  Monroe  county,  for  the  support 
of  a  seminary  of  learning.  In  1807,  aa  act  incorporating  the  Vincennea 
Uniyeraity  passed  the  legislature,  and  the  township  of  land  in  Gibson 
cotmty  was  placed  in  the  market  by  the  trustees  of  this  institution.  The 
sale  of  land  being  slow,  and  proceeds  small,  and  the  board  failing  to  meet, 
the  institution  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  treated  as  such. 

Tho  trustees  of  the  Indiana  Seminary  wei'e  appointed  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  passed  in  18S0,  and  the  board  met  in  June  following,  at  Bloom- 
ington, and  selected  tiie  site  for  the  institution.  This  was  the  same  as  that 
upon  which  the  university  now  stands. 

In  March,  1833,  the  contract  was  made  for  the  erection  of  the  seminary 
building,  but  it  was  two  years  itom  this  time  before  the  building  was  ready 
to  be  occupied,  and  then  it  was  only  in  an  tmfinished  condition.  The  first 
session  was  commenced  with  about  twenty  students,  in  the  spring  of  1825, 
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with  but  a  single  teacher,  Rev,  Baynard  R,  Hall,  and  ho  at  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year.  The  academic  year  was  divided  into 
two  sessions  of  five  months  each.  In  this  way  the  school  continued  for 
two  years,  when,  in  May,  1837,  John  H.  Harney  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  at  a  salary  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fiflj  dollars  per  session,  that  of  the  principal  having  been  raised 
to  four  hundred  dollars  per  year.  The  success  of  the  institution  thus  far 
caused  tiie  legislature  to  designate  it  with  the  name,  "  Indiana  College," 
in  the  year  1828.  At  this  time,  Dr.  D.  H.  Maswell  waa  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  first  faculty  of  the  college  was  organized  as  fol- 
lows; Eev.  Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D.,  president  of  Washington  College,  Pa., 
was  chosen  president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and 
belles  letters;  Eev.  John  H.  Harney,  A.M.,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy;  and  Rev.  Baynard  R.  Hail,  A.M.,  professor  of  ancient 
languages.  In  the  year  1838,  the  trustees  adopted  measures  for  the  sale  of 
the  college  lands  in  Gibson  county,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  new  college 
building.  This  building,  which  was  completed  In  a  few  years,  was  a  brick 
structure,  eighty  feet  long,  thhty  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  and  was 
burned  in  1854. 

The  careei'  of  the  institution,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Wylie  and  his 
efficient  assistants,  was  very  successflil  until  some  time  during  the  years 
1831-3,  a  personal  difficulty  grew  up  between  the  president  and  members 
of  the  faculty,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  jeopardized  the  Interests  of  the 
college.  The  trustees  first  attempted  a  reconciliation,  but,  failing  in  that, 
they  declared  the  chairs  of  Hamey  and  Hall  both  vacant,  Beaumont  Parks, 
A,M.,  was  elected  in  the  place  of  HaU,  and  Rev.  E.  N.  Elliott,  A.M.,  in  that 
of  Harney.  In  18S8,  Prof.  Elliott  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  a 
college  in  Mississippi,  and  bis  piace  was  filled,  temporarily,  until  the  nest 
meeting  of  the  board,  when  two  professorships  of  mathematics  were  estab- 
lished; one  of  puremathematics,and  the  otherof  natural  philosophy.  The 
first  of  these  was  fllled  by  James  P.  Dodds,  the  latter  by  Rev.  T.  A.  Wylie. 
At  the  same  time  the  board  divided  the  chair  of  ancient  languages,  and  to 
Prof.  Parks  was  assigned  Latin  language  and  literature ;  and  A.  W.  Rut- 
ter  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  modem  languages. 

The  Indiana  College  was  re-organlzed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1839, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Indiana  University.  It  was  endowed  with  uni- 
versity powers  and  a  new  board  of  tiustees,  with  authority  to  establish  such 
departments  as  the  fhnds  of  the  Institution  would  Justify,  were  appointed. 

This  new  board  re-elected  the  old  faculty,  but  soon  after  the  chairs  of 
Profs.  Dodds,  Parks  and  Ruttcr  were  declared  vacant,  and  were  afterwards 
fllled  by  tlie  election  of  Jacob  Ammen,  from  the  West  Point  military  ac- 
ademy, to  the  chair  of  mathematics ;  and  John  I.  Morrison  to  the  chair  of 
ancient  languages ;  and,  also  M.  M.  Campbell  as  adjunct  professor  of  lan- 
guages and  principal  of  the  preparatory  department. 

Professor  Ammen  retained  this  position  until  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1843, 
when  he  resigned.  Prof.  Morrison  resigned  during  the  same  year,  but 
Prof  Campbell  continued  in  charge  of  his  department  for  thirteen  years. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  James  Woodbura,  who  served  in  that  position  until 
hia  death  in  1865. 

The  chair  of  ancient  languages  was,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board, 
filied  by  Daniel  Read,  of  the  Ohio  University,  and  that  of  mathematics  by 
the  Eov.  Alfred  Eyors,  of  the  same  university,  and  thus  the  faculty  remained 
for  four  years,  wiien  Prof.  Ryors  resigned,  and  Charles  Marshall,  of  Vir- 
ginia,  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

President  Wylie,  after  having  discharged  the  duties  of  tiiat  office  for 
twenty-three  years,  died  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1851.  The  presi- 
dency was  filled  by  Prof.  T.  A.  Wylie,  until  January,  1853,  when  tlie  Rev. 
Alfred  Ryors,  who  had  previonsly  been  elected,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
Uie  office.  At  the  close  of  this  year  the  faculty  was  again  re^organizcd. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Daily,  D.D,,  was  elected  president;  and  Rev.  Alfred 
Ryors,  D.D.,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  but  resigned,  and 
Rev.  Robert  Miiligan,  A.M.,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

The  administration  of  Dr.  Daily  was  marred  by  much  discord.  Charges 
were  at  times  preferred  against  him,  and,  pending  one  of  these  trials,  he 
resigned.  His  term  of  office  was  five  years  and  six  months.  Prof.  Milli- 
gan  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  ft-om  1853  to  1855,  and  was  transferred 
to  that  of  natural  science,  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  T.  A.  Wylie, 
and  the  chair  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Elisha  Ballentine,  A.M.,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  In  1856,  Daniel  Read  resigned  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages.  It  was  filled  by  Prof.  Ballentine ;  and  Prof.  Daniel  Kirkwood, 
who  was  then  president  of  tlie  Delaware  College,  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering.  Prof.  Milligan  resigned  the 
professorship  of  natural  science  in  1855,  and  Prof  T.  A.  Wylie  was  elected, 
and  after  a  two  years'  absence  in  the  Miami  University,  returned  to  his  for- 
mer position.  Dr.  Daily  resigned  the  presidency  in  1859,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  J.  H.  Latbrop.  Soon  after  this  another  professorship  was 
established,  "  the  chair  of  English  literature,"  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Hlbben  was 
elected  to  fill  it.  Dr.  Latlirop  resigned  in  July,  18(10,  and  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Nutt,  D.D.,  then  acting  president  of  Asbury  University,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  he  has  continued  to  fill  that  office  ever  since.  In  1888,  Prof. 
Ballentine  resigned  the  profeasorahip  of  ancient  languages,  and  Prof. 
Wylie  was  transferred  to  that  chair,  his  place  being  filled  by  Col.  Richard 
Owen,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Prof.  Kirkwood  resigned  his  place,  accepting  the 
chair  of  mathematics  of  the  Washington  and  Jefierson  College,  Pa.,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  hia  old  position.  Prof. 
Kirkwood's  place  was  filled  during  his  absence  by  C.  M.  Dodd,  A.M. 

In  1867,  three  new  chairs  were  established.  The  department  of  ancient 
languages  was  divided,  the  chair  of  Latin  language  and  literature,  and  the 
chair  of  Greek  language  and  literature  established.  Prof.  Dodd  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Latin,  and  Prof.  Ballentine  waa  re-elected  lo  the 
chair  of  Greek.  The  department  of  natural  science  was  also  divided,  and 
two  chairs  established,  one  of  natural  philosophy,  and  another  of  natural 
science  and  chemistry.  To  the  former  T.  A.  Wylie  was  assigned,  and 
Richard  Owen  to  the  latter.    The  professorship  of  English  literature  and 
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the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  mas  listablishecl,  to  which.  G-.  W.  Hoas, 
LL.D.,  was  appointed  in  1868.  The  chair  of  modern  language  was  estab- 
Jislied  in  1887,  hut  waa  not  filled  for  two  years,  when  John  A.  Eenbelt, 
D,D.,  waa  choaen  for  it,  hut,  holding  it  one  year,  he  resigned,  and  waa  sue- 
ceeded  hy  H.  B.  Boisen.  The  military  department  was  organized  in  1868, 
and  Eli  Long,  Major-Gen.  in  the  United  States  Army,  was  given  the  pro- 
fossorsliip.  ijong  reaigned  in  1869.  Civil  engineenng  waa  added  to  the 
department,  and  Col.  James  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  Weet  Point,  was 
elected  tojhe  chair,  and  continues  to  hold  it  to  this  time. 

James  Woodburn  died  in  1865,  and  Rev.  A.  Atwater  was  appointed  tutor, 
hut  the  regular  preparatoiy  department  was  soon  after  aboliahed,  and 
Atwatei'  was  elected  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  has  held  since,  witli  the  exception  of  a  year  or  two.  The 
preparatory  department  being  abolished,  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ 
tutors  to  bring  forward  such  students  aa  were  ready  for  the  fresiman  claaa 
with  most  of  their  studies,  but  behind  In  Greek  and  Latin.  Scott  Butler, 
A,  M.,  served  in  this  department  from  1868  to  1871,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  Kii'ltpatricli,  A.  B.,  and  Samuel  Tilly,  A,  B,,  and  they  by  T.  H. 
Mallow,  A.  B.  Mallow  died  in  1871,  and  was  succeeded  hy  W.  E.  Hough- 
ton,  A.  B,|  who  still  continues  to  hold  the  position. 

Pi'of.  Hosa  resigned  his  professorsliip  in  1871,  and  his  place  was  flDed 
by  Kev.  Jolm  L.  Gay,  A.  M.,  but  he  reaigned  in  1872,  and  waa  succeeded 
by  Rev.  George  W.  Parrott.  Parrott  reaigned  in  1873,  and  Prof.  Hoss  hav 
ing  been  re-elected,  resumed  the  duties  of  the  ofBce  oa  the  first  of  Jan. 
uary,  1874. 

But,  aside  from,  the  changes  in  the  faculty  of  the  university,  which  have 
been  frequent,  we  must  refer  to  its  various  relations  to  the  legislature  and 
people  of  Indiana. 

The  donation  of  a  township  of  land  in  Gibson  county  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vincennes,  the  organization  of  a  board  of  Imstees,  the  attempt  to 
sell  the  land,  and  the  supposed  death  of  that  corporation,  have  already 
been  mentioned.  After  the  board  of  trustees  of  tlie  Vincennes  University 
had  tlins  failed  to  perform  the  functions  of  ttie  corporation,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  land  and  an  appropriation  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  Indiajia  State  University.  After  this  land  liad  alt  been 
sold,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Vincennes  University  had  slept  for 
forty  years  they  began  to  awalte  and  make  an  attempt  to  reinvest  them- 

1  w  th  th  p  p  ty  wh  i  f  m  Ij  1  longed  to  them.  Reorganizing 
thtrddffll  t  aa  t^yp  oceeded  to  bring  suits  against 
a     lu    i  f   1         11  g    lanl     f     th  ir  recovery.     But  tlie  Sta-tebad 

Idthidfth  dfdt  d  ould  be  liable  to  them  on  her 
wrrty  thy  thw         tf  possession,  so  the  legislature 

pass  d  t       th        inthbarlft     stees  to  sue  the  State  directly, 

and   h  ttl     th    m  tt     w  th     t  p  tt    g  the  holders  of  the  lands  to  the 

i  yin       f  d  f    d  ng  th       titles.    Suit  was  accordingly 

b    ught   n  th      i        t  t    f  M  ty  hy  the  trustees  of  the  Vin- 

n     U       rs  ty  anl  w     It     Th       pp  aled  from  thia  deciaion  to  the 
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supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  deciEion  of  the  court  below 
was  reTcraod.  Judgment  was  accordingly  given  against  the  State  for  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  To  have  paid  thia  would  have  almost  eshauated  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  State  University,  but  Congress  happily  came  to 
her  aid  with  a  donation  of  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres  of  land, 
and  the  State  also  assumed  the  judgment  ia  favor  of  the  Yincennes  Uni- 
versity, thus  preserving  the  endowment  fund  of  the  State  University 
intact. 

The  State  University  having  thua  passed  the  ordeal  of  this  suit,  it  was 
for  a  few  years  thought  her  final  success  was  insured.  But  soon  ajiother 
misfortune  overtook  her.  In  April,  1854,  the  college  building  which  had 
been  erected  about  twenty-five  years  before,  witli  all  its  apparatus  and 
libraries,  was  destroyed  by  fli'e.  That  tliis  fire,  occurring  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  there  was  no  fire  kept  about  the  building,  it  was  supposed 
lo  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  The  libraries  then  in  the  building  were 
the  college  library  and  the  libraries  of  the  two  literary  societies,  contain- 
ing, in  all,  about  nine  thousand  volumes,  many  of  the  books  being  rare 
and  valuable.  These  were  dark  days  for  the  friends  of  the  university,  and 
it  was  even  thought,  by  many,  that  the  institution  was  lost.  The  faculty 
and  trustees,  however,  decided  to  continue  recitations,  and  measmes  were 
taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  The  citizens  of  Bloomington 
and  Monroe  county  rallied  to  the  rescue,  generously  donating  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  aid  the  cause.  The  remainder  of  the  money  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  building  was  borrowed  from  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
Btate,  and  thus  the  work  went  on  until  the  confidence  of  success  again 
lighted  the  countenancea  so  recently  marked  with  despair,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent new  building  arose,  "Phcenix-like,"  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  the 
finest  and  best  university  building  at  that  time  in  the  West. 

A  tuition  fee  of  eighteen  dollars  per  year  in  the  preparatory  department, 
and  of  thirty  dollars  per  year  in  the  collegiate,  was  required  untU  1838, 
when  Ihe  legislature  provided  for  the  admission  of  two  students  from  each 
county  free.  In  I860  the  doors  of  the  institution  were  thrown  open  to  all 
alike,  and  since  that  time  no  tuition  fee  is  required  of  any  student  in  any 
of  the  departments  of  the  university,  ttius  complying  with  the  spirit  of 
tliat  constitutional  provision,  which  says,  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
general  assembly  to  establish  a  public  school  system,  embracing  a  regular 
gradation  from  the  primary  school  to  a  State  university,  in  which  tuition 
shall  be  FBBB  and  equally  open  to  all." 

Another  step  onwaid  was  taken  in  1867.  Though  a  long  time  coming, 
It  is,  perhaps,  of  as  much  importance  as  any.  This  was  a  step  that  the 
growing  sentiment  of  the  people  demanded  for  the  equal  education  of 
women,  and  was  no  less  than  the  complete  breaking  down  of  the.  barrier 
that  kept  the  female  sex  entirely  out  of  the  college  from  its  beginning  to 
that  time.  "By  one  (fell  swoop  the  old  prejudice  against  Wie  co-education 
of  the  seses  was  swept  away,  and  the  doors  of  the  institution  opened  to 
the  daughters  of  the  State,  as  it  had  been  to  the  sons  before,  and  they  are 
now  invited  to  come  and  drink  of  the  crystal  fountains  of  knowledge  and 
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to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 'lords  of  cre- 
ation.' And  come  they  do,  and  right  well  do  they  cope  with  the  young 
men  in  the  ascent  of  the  hills  of  science.  Secei'al  yonng  ladies  have 
already  graduated  from  this  institution,  and  experience  proves  tliat  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes  is  a  real  benefit  to  all."* 

In  this  connection  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  notice,  briefly,  some  of  the 
causes  that  have  operated  against  the  success  of  tbo  university,  as  well  ea 
against  the  advancement  of  the  high  educational  facilities  of  the  State, 
The  first  boai'd  of  trustees  of  the  Indiana  State  I7niversity,  unfortunately 
for  the  interests  of  the  institution,  was  a  close  corporation,  the  Tacanciea 
in  the  board  being  filled  by  themselves,  instead  of  being  filled  by  the  legis- 
lature, or,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  State  board  of  education ;  bence  the 
religious  denomination,  or  sect,  which  had  the  supremacy  at  first,  would 
perpetuate  the  supremacy  through  all  time;  and  thus  the  institution  be 
made  substantially  sectarian.  Such  was  practically  the  result  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  history.  This  was  tlie  source  of  many  complaints 
from  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  other  denominations,  not  represented 
in  the  faculty,  who  were  members  of  the  Pi'esbyterian  church  exclusively. 
The  murmurs  against  this  exclusiveness  were  long  and  loud,  as  it  was  per- 
sistently continued.  This  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  the 
State  TJniversity  finally  culminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  of 
the  denominations  who  could  not  obtain  representation  in  the  faculty,  and 
the  establishment  of  several  sectarian  colleges  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
State.  In  1836,  Franklin  College  was  established  at  Franklin,  by  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Northwestern  Ohrislian  University,  at  Indianapolis,  by  the  reform- 
ers, was  established  at  a  later  period ;  as  also  the  Christian  Union  College, 
at  Merom,  by  the  New  Lights.  The  Indiana  Asbury  University  was  estab- 
lished at  Greencastle,  by  the  Methodist  In  1839. 

The  Indiana  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  seyeral 
years  before  they  resolved  to  establish  a  university  of  their  own,  by  con- 
ference action,  tendered  the  support  and  patronage  of  the  denomination 
to  the  Indiana  College,  provided  the  general  assembly  would  so  modify 
the  organination  thereof  as  to  make  the  trustees  elective  by  the  legisla- 
ture; or,  if  the  trustees  would  place  a  Methodist  in  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity. These  requests  were  steadOy  denied  until  1886,  after  the  confer- 
ence had  selected  Greencastle  as  the  location  of  the  university,  for  which 
tlie  legislature  had  just  granted  a  charter.  Then  the  authonties  of  the 
Stale  college  elected  Augustus  W.  Rntter,  A.  M.,  a  Methodist,  who  was 
professor  of  languages  in  Alleghany  College,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  chair 
of  political  economy  and  modern  languages.  But  this  liberality  came  too 
late,  for  the  denomination  had  a  college  of  Its  own.  For  the  same  reason 
the  legislature  withheld  all  financial  suppoit  for  thirty  years,  and  the  State 
university  made  no  progress  Had  a  more  liberal  course  been  pursued 
from  the  beginning,  all  the  denomination?  would  have  rallied  to  the  State 
university,  and  instead  of  having  slstsen  colleges,  Indiana,  to-day,  would 

•  Inlllsna  Patriot. 
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hava  Ijut  one  grand  univeraity,  fully  equaling,  if  not  excelling,  that  oi 
Micliigan. 

It  should  be  obaeryed,  notwitli standing,  that  the  Presbyterians  were  not 
more  lo  blame  in  this  case  than  any  other  cliurch  would  have  been  in  like 
circumstances.  "Anxiety for  their  owncroecl  maitea  any  church  an  unsafe 
guide  in  questions  involving  conflicting  interests.  Tiie  highest  prospority 
of  tlie  common  scliool  system,  as  well  as  all  oUier  American  inatitntions, 
will  be  found  when  fartberost  removed  ftom  all  religious  interraeddUng." 

LAW    DBPAKTMENT. 

A  la  p  f  h  p  was  created  in  1835,  and  Judge  Blackford  was 
e]  t  d  t  th  1  u"  but  he  declined  to  accept,  and  no  one  was  found  to 
tok    th    pi  nt  1 1840,  at  which  time  it  was  accepted  by  Hon.  Datid 

M  D  Id  LL  D  Judge  McDonald  remained  in  ttiis  position  for  twelve 
years.  In  18*7  tlie  law  faculty  was  increased  by  the  election  of  Hon. 
William  T,  Otto,  LL.  D.  This  department  was  marked  with  great  success 
under  the  charge  of  tbeae  able  jiU'isia  until  1852,  when  they  both  resigned. 
Hon.  James  Hughes  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  law,  and  lield  the  position 
from  1853  to  1855,  wlien,  being  elected  to  Congress,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  James  K  M.  Bryant,  who  filled  the  professorship  for  sis  years,  Bry- 
ant  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  George  A.  Bickwell,  LL.  D.,  who  filled  the 
chair  fl'om  18C1  to  1870,  when  he  resigned. 

This  department  was  re.organized  in  1869,  by  establishing  anollier  chair, 
and  by  making  tuition  free.  The  law  professors  had,  previous  to  this  time, 
depended  upon  tuition  for  their  compensation,  and  this  was  so  small  that 
the  term  only  lasted  for  (Iwee  months,  but  now  the  law  professors  are  paid 
salaries,  and  the  term  lengthened  to  six  months;  Hon.  John  W,  Pettit, 
LL.  D,,  was  employed  la  connection  with  Judge  Bickneli,  Both  these 
resigned  in  1870,  and  were  succeeded  by  Hon.  Samuel  E.  Perkins,  LL.  D., 
and  Hon.  B.  B.  Rhoads.  Two  years  later,  Judge  Perkins  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hon.  Deland  R.  Dekles,  who  served  one  year  and  was 
Bucceeded  by  Hon.  D.  W.  Lafollette.  He  also  served  one  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  Cyrus  F.  McNutt. 

PEESENT    COBDrnOB    OF   THE   STATB   UNrvKBSnT. 

The  departments  of  instmctioii  are  as  follows: 
First-— The  school  of  Mental,  Moral  and  Political  PhiloBO- 
phy,  Cyrus  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ProfeBSor.  In  this  depart- 
ment are  taught  mental  philosophy,  embracing  the  human 
intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will;  moral  sdence,  inoluding  the 
theory  of  morals,  and  practical  morals;  the  former  embracing 
the  moral  seiiee,  the  grounds  of  right  and  wrong,  the  nature 
of  virtue,  the    authority   of  conscience,   the  rales   of  moral 
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conduct,  and  tHe  Bourees  from  which  they  are  derived,  and  the 
nature  of  moral  obligations;  the  latter,  or  practical  morals, 
embraces  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  viz.:  self-sup- 
port, self-protection,  self-control,  and  self-culture;  the  duties 
we  owe  to  man,  justice,  veracity,  and  benevolence;  justice  in 
regard  to  life,  liberty,  property,  character,  and  reputation; 
veracity,  in  respect  to  the  past,  present  and  future;  embracing 
lying,  promises,  contracts,  and  oaths;  duties  arising  from  the 
constitution  of  the  sexes,  the  law  of  chastity,  the  law  of 
marriage,  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents;  the  rights  and 
duties  of  children;  benevolence,  its  nature  and  obligation; 
benevolence  to  the  unhappy,  to  the  wicked,  to  the  injurious; 
and  lastly,  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  Grod,  obedience,  love, 
and  worship.  Political  philosophy,  embraces  civil  polity, 
constitntion  of  the  United  States,  political  economy,  interna, 
tional  laws.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  are  also  taught  in 
this  department.  Text-books  are  used,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures by  the  president,  who  has  charge  of  this  department. 

Second — The  school  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Theophilus  A. 
Wjhe,  U.  D.,  professor.  In  this  department  are  taiight 
descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  the  nature  and  laws  of  hght, 
heat,  and  electricity,  the  laws  of  motion,  statics,  dynamics, 
hydrostatics,  hydro-dynamics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  optica, 
and  astronomy.  While  text-books  are  used,  the  larger  pai't  of 
the  instruction  is  given  by  lectures.  The  great  laws  of  matter 
are  clearly  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  experiments,  for 
which  an  extensive  apparatus  furnishes  the  requisite  facilities, 
thus  rendering  their  comprehension  easy,  and  their  acquisition 
attractive  to  the  student. 

Third — -The  school  of  Natural  Science,  Eichard  Owen,  M. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  professor.  Thos.  S.  Van  Nuys,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  analytical  and  practical  chemistry.  In  this  department 
are  taught  botany,  physical  geography,  anatomy,  physiology, 
hygiene,  zoology,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  chemistry.  In- 
struction is  given  by  lectures,  accompanied  by  the  use  of  text- 
books. Facilities  for  illustration  are  furnished  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  museums  in  the  United  States;  containing 
specimens  of  almost  every  genus  and  species  of  the  * 
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and  animal  kingdoms,  together  with  a  very  exteneive  collection 
of  specimens  in  mineralogy  and  geology.  In  1867,  the  cele- 
brated cabinet  of  Dr.  David  Dale  Owen,  of  New  Harmony, 
which  was  repnted  by  scientific  men  as  fully  equal,  in  the 
number,  variety  and  volume  of  its  specimens,  to  any  in  the 
country,  was  pui-ehased  by  the  trustees  and  transferred  to 
Bloomington.  This  cabinet  is  now  scientifically  and  tastefully 
displayed  in  the  new  college  building.  Another  large  addi- 
tion to  the  museum  has  recently  been  made  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Wai-d  specimens  in  palaeontology,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly lich  and  varied. 

The  chemical  apparatus  is  exteusive,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  experimental  illustrations,  and  all  kinds  of  chemical  anal- 
ysis. A  full  course  of  experiments  is  given  to  the  classes  in 
this  department.  No  institution  in  the  eoxmtry  is  better  pro- 
vided with  facilities  for  an  extensive  and  thorough  course  of 
instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  than  the  Indiana  State 
University. 

^(iJwifA— The  school  of  Mathematics,  Daniel  Kirkwood,  IX. 
D.,  professor.  In  this  school  are  taught  algebra,  geometry, 
(plane,  solid,  and  spherical,)  plane  trigonometiy,  spherical 
trigonometry,  surveying,  navigation,  analytical  geometry,  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  In  addition  to  the  full  course 
of  i-ecitations,  lectures  are  delivered  from  time  to  time  on 
these  various  branches  and  their  applications  taught  in  con- 
nection with  their  theories. 

J^ifth—Th&  department  of  the  Greek  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature, Elisha  Ballantine,  A.  M.,  proi'essor.  In  this  school 
are  taught  Greek  grammar,  Greek  reader,  Greek  compositions, 
Xenophon's  anabasis  and  cyropedia,  Herodotus,  Homer,  Tliu- 
cydides,  Demosthenes,  Xenophon's  memorahilea,  Sophocles, 
Eurepides,  Greek  prosody,  antiquities  and  mythology.  Thor- 
ough instruction  is  given  in  the  structure  of  this  language, 
with  constant  attention  to  the  accents  and  grammar. 

Si^/i^—The  school  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Military  Sci- 
ence, Colonel  James  Thompson,  XJ.  S.  A,,  professor.  In  this 
Bchoo)  arc  taught  prac-tical  surveying,  with  operations  in  the 
field,  and  instructions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  theodolite 
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and  the  other  instruments  used  in  civil  engineering.  The 
students  in  this  department  are  also  taught  mechanical  draw- 
ing, and  the  theories  of  the  construction  of  bridges,  railroads, 
turnpikes,  etc.,  and  the  various  styles  and  Muds  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Practical  instruction  in  military  drill  in  the  school  of  the 
soldier,  and  that  of  the  company,  is  also  furnished  in  this 
department.  Those  in  this  military  school  driU  twice  a  week, 
which,  in  addition  to  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  manual 
of  arms  and  military  tactics,  tends  greatly  to  promote  their 
physical  development,  giving  them  a  graceful  bearing,  as  well 
as  firmness  of  muscle  and  general  good  health. 

Seventh — The  school  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
Amzi  Atwater,  A.  M,,  professor.  In  this  scliool  are  taught 
Latin  composition,  and  the  elements  and  structure  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  the  following  classical  authors  are  read,  viz.; 
Cicero,  Horace,  and  Tacitus;  Eoman  antiquities  and  mythology 
are  also  studied. 

Before  entering  this  department,  the  student  must  have 
mastered  the  preparatory  course  in  Latin,  consisting  of  Latin 
grammar,  the  elementary  exercises  of  rendering  Latin  into 
English,  and  English  into  Latin;  Latin  reader,  Latin  prose 
composition,  Oiesar,  and  Virgil.  Direct  reference  is  had  con- 
stantly to  intellectual  discipline  which  the  study  of  the  classics 
furnishes  the  student,  and  to  perfect  him  in  his  command  of 
the  powers  and  resources  of  bis  vernacular  tongue. 

Eighth — The  department  of  English  Literature  and  Elocu- 
tion, Geo.  "W".  Hoss,  LL.  D,,  professor,  and  Sarah  A.  Morrison, 
A,  M.,  assistant  protessor  of  English  Literature.  In  this 
school  are  taught  English  composition,  rhetoric,  philosophy 
of  rhetoric,  logic,  criticism,  sentential  analysis,  English  litera- 
ture, art  of  discourse  and  elocution.  In  logic,  rhetoric  and 
art  of  discourse,  practice,  as  well  as  theory  is  required. 
Especial  attention  is  given  throughout  the  course  in  this 
department  to  criticisms  in  English;  and  in  the  daily  recita- 
tions and  exercises,  every  effort  is  made  to  render  these  studies 
ai practical  utility  to  the  student,  in  giving  him  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  English  language.     Classes  are  formed  in  eloeu- 
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tion,  and  daily  leesona  are  given  in  voeal  cultrire  and  delivery. 

Ninth — The  Bchool  of  Modem  Languages  and  History.  In 
this  department  are  taught  German  grammar,  German  com- 
position, the  translation  of  German  into  English,  and  of  Eng- 
lish into  German;  French  grammar  and  composition,  and  the 
translation  of  French  into  English,  and  of  English  into  French. 
The  students  daily  practice  conversation  in  these  languages  in 
connection  with  the  professor.  The  most  distinguished  Ger- 
man authors  are  read;  and  selections  from  the  best  French 
writers  are  read  and  translated.  General  history,  ancient  and 
modern,  ie  studied,  with  daily  recitations  througliout  the  fresh- 
man year. 

ren^A— -The  preparatory  school,  "Waiter  B.  Houghton,  A. 
M.,  and  Miss  8.  May,  professors.  In  this  department  are 
taught  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geograpliy,  orthography, 
sentential  analysis,  English  composition,  history  of  the  United 
States,  book-keeping,  algebra,  (elementary  and  higher),  geom- 
etry, Latin  grammar,  Latin  reader,  Latin  prose  composition, 
Ofesar,  Virgil,  and  Cicero'b  orations 

A  change  has  recentlj  been  made  m  the  studies  requisite  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  clasg  m  the  university.  One  year 
more  of  mathematics,  and  one  year  less  cf  Greeks  are  now 
required  in  the  preparitory  course  This  modification  adapts 
the  collegiate  course  of  the  university  to  the  course  of  study 
in  the  best  class  of  high  schools  in  the  State.  The  student 
who  completes  the  high  school  course  and  passes  satisfactory 
examinations,  is  entitled  to  enter  the  freshman  class  in  the 
university  without  further  examinations;  and  he  is  not  com- 
pelled, as  heretofore,  to  spend  two  years  in  some  private  acad- 
emy or  preparatory  department  of  some  college,  in  order  to 
bring  up  his  studies  in  Greek.  Thus  the  public  system  of 
education  of  Indiana  is  consolidated  and  harmonized;  and  a 
complete  gradation  of  schools  is  established,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution,  from  the  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  and  high  school,  to  the  university,  in  aU> 
of  which,  i/uiidon  is  free. 

Eleventh — State  geological,  mineralogical  and  agricultural 
30,  Edward  T.  Cox,  A.  M.,   State  geologist.     By 
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an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  passed  in  1861,  the  State  geol- 
ogist is  made,  ex  offi/do,  a  member  of  tlie  facility  of  the  Indiana 
State  University,  and  one  of  the  stated  lecturers.  He  is  also 
required  to  present  to  the  cabinet  of  the  university  a  dupUeate 
of  al!  the  specimens  in  geology  and  mineralogy  collected  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Twelfth^'Y:h.&  Law  School.  Faculty:  Cyrus  Nntt,  D.  D. 
LL.  D.,  president;  Hon.  E.  E.  Ehodes,  A.  M.,  and  Hon.  Oyrus 
F.  McNutt,  law  professors. 

Tills  department  now  occupies  the  commodious  and  beauti- 
ful room  prepared  for  it  in  the  new  edifice,  just  completed. 
The  course  of  instruction  begins  on  tlie  seventeenth  of  Sep- 
tember, and  closes  on  the  last  Thursday  before  the  fourth  of 
July  in  each  year.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  sessions 
corresponding  to  the  sessions  of  the  collegiate  department. 
Moot  courts  are  held  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  in  which 
all  the  students  are  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  papers  and 
pleadings,  the  rules  of  practice,  forms  of  record  and  in  tlie 
discussion  of  legal  qu^tions.  TuiUon  in  free  for  all.  The 
contingent  fee  is  three  dollars  per  session.  Students  of  the 
law  departnient  are  allowed  to  attend  lectures  and  recitations 
in  the  university,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  of  arts. 
Students  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  after  an 
attendance  of  not  less  than  two  years,  provided  tliey  pass  the 
requisite  examinations.  Connected  with  this  department, 
there  is  a  large  and  valuable  law  library,  containing  the  works 
of  the  best  writers  upon  jurisprudence,  together  with  English 
reports,  and  the  reports  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  reports  of  the  supreme  courts  of  most  of  the 
States.     To  this  library  the  students  have  free  access. 

If  we  have  made  a  longer  chapter  on  the  Indiana  State 
University  than  its  importance,  compared  with  other  interests 
of  the  State,  demands,  we  have  done  so  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  awaken  a  more  general  intei"oat  in  its  welfare.  This  is 
much  needed.  The  medical  department  of  the  university  is 
located  in  Indianapolis,  and  will  receive  due  notice  in  our 
sketch  of  Marion  county,  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 
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-HISTORICAL  AND   DKSOKIPTIVK. 

HENET  eonnty  was  flret  settled  in  1818-19.  In  the  latter 
year  Aealiel  "Woodard,  Andrew  Shannon,  Allen  Sliep- 
herd.  a  Mr.  Wtiittinger,  David  Cray,  George  llobson,  and 
Wm.  Shannon,  settled  in  what  is  now  Henry  township.  Mr. 
Woodard  erected  his  log  cabin  just  north  of  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  New  Castle,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  residence. 
The  Whittingers  and  Mr.  Cray  built  a  "  log  residence "  not 
many  yards  from  the  site  where  Joshua  Holland's  house  was 
afterwards  erected.  Allen  Shepherd  settled  nearly  two  miles 
north  by  east  of  New  Castle,  on  what  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Huddleson  farm,  and  his  "  elegant  residence,*  erected 
fifty-five  years  ago  is  still  standing."  Andrew  Shannon  located 
just  north  of  Shepherd,  and  near  the  present  site  of  the  Heni- 
ley  mills.  George  Hobson  settled  on  the  farm  afterwards 
owned  hy  Judge  Elliott,  ahoufc  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of 
New  Castle.  William  Shannon  settled  on  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Holloway  fann,  four  miles  southwest  of  New 
Castle.  Following  these  came  Joseph  Hobson,  who  settled 
near  the  Elliott  farm,  two  miles  southwest  of  New  Castle.  It 
was  at  his  house  that  the  first  county  courts  were  held. 
"  George  Hohson,  Andrew  Sliannon,  Mr,  Whittinger,  and  I). 
Cray,"  says  Mr. Pleas,  "brought  their  families  with  tliem,  and 
made  their  cages  afterwards.  Mrs,  Asliel  Woodard  and  Mrs. 
William  Shannon  arrived  on  the  thirty-first  of  July  following, 
and  Mr.  Woodard  planted  about  two  acres  of  com,  the  first 
crop,  he  thinks,  ever  raised  by  a  white  man  in  this  county. 
He  planted  an  old  Indian  field  or  clearing,  and  although  culti- 

*  From  Mr.  Pleas'  narrative. 
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vated  with  the  hoe  alone,  he  thints  he  never  saw  ench  com 
before  or  since."  Thus  was  commenced  the  settlement  of 
Henry  county.  The  record  is  a  simple  one,  yet  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  the  same  plain  story  can  be  told  of  the  first  settlement 
of  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  lliese  were  the  pioneers 
of  pioneers  —  those  who  felled  the  first  trees  of  the  forest,  and 
tilled  the  first  patch  of  ground,  and  bnilt  the  first  rudo  log 
cabins;  and  then  there  were  the  other  pioneers  who  followed 
and  inci-eaaed  the  settlement,  bringing  with  them  new  hopes, 
new  ideas,  new  energies,  new  resolutions  that  braced  up  the 
weary  original  settlers.  Then  there  were  the  long,  cold,  cheer- 
less winters,  with  a  scarcity  of  clothing  and  provisions;  with 
sick  infant  children,  that  were  often  laid  away,  after  death,  in 
the  enow-covered  earth,  with  only  the  little  mound  to  mark 
their  graves  among  the  tali  trees;  with  absent  husbands  and 
fathers,  and  lonesome  nights,  when  the  beating  hearts  of  fore- 
boding wives  and  mothers  longed  for  the  return  of  paternal 
footsteps,  or  chilled  as  the  dismal  howl  of  the  hungry  wolf 
floated  on  the  midnight  winds.  And  then  there  were  toiling 
men,  brave  men,  and  indeed  great  men,  the  greatest  men  this 
State  has  ever  had  —  pioneer  men  —  who  through  the  "  dark 
days  "  of  want,  privation,  hardship  and  peril,  worked  on,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  glorious  civilization  that  followed  them 
BO  closely.  Such  was  pioneer  life  in  Indiana,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  the  same  story  in  these  short  county 
sketches. 

H^ry  county  was  organized  bj  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
adopted  in  February,  1S21.  Lawrence  Brannon,  and  John 
Bell,  of  "Wayne  county,  John  Sample,  of  La  Fayette,  Richard 
Biem,  of  Jackson,  and  J.  W.  Scott,  of  Union,  were  appointed 
as  commissioners,  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Hobson  on 
the  first  Monday  in  July,  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the 
county  seat.  The  first  county  election  was  held  in  1832,  and 
resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following  oflicei-s:  Jesse  II. 
Healy,  sheriff;  ^me'^Julian,  clerk  and  recorder;  Thoe.  E. 
Stanford,  and  Ehsha  Long,  associate  judges;  Allen  Shepherd, 
Wm.  Shannon,  and  Samuel  Goble,  commissioners. 

New  Castle  was  chosen  the  county  scat  of  Henry  county, 
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and  in  February,  1823,  the  county  commissioners  ordered  that 
"  the  agent  of  Henry  county  shall  offer  for  sale,  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  in  the  town  of  New  Castle,  the  building  of  the  court 
house  of  Henry  county  of  th«  following  dimensions,  to  wit. 
being  loga  twenty-two  by  eighteen  feet,  each  log  to  face  not 
less  than  twelve  inches  at  the  little  end,  being  seven  indies 
thick,  twelve  rounds  high,  with  a  cabin  roof  to  consist  of 
eleven  joists,  to  bo  four  inches  by  nine,  the  joists  to  be  eight 
feet  nine  inches  from  the  floor,"  etc.  In  the  following  May, 
however,  the  commissioners  ordered  that  the  plans  for  the 
court  house  should  be  changed  so  as  to  make  the  building 
larger. 

New  Castle,  the  county  seat  of  Henry  county,  is  pleasantly 
located  in  the  center  of  the  county.  It  was  first  laid  off  in 
1822.  After  the  usual  pioneer  struggles,  the  town  grew  in 
population  and  importance,  and  in  1833  it  contained  aboiit 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  now  a  population  of  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  is  a  flourishing  business 
center.  It  has  excellent  educational  facilities,  and  contains 
within  it  the  elements  for  an  extensive  future  development. 

Knightstown,  a  thrifty  village,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Blue 
river.  It  was  first  platted  in  1827,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  villages  in  the  county.  In  educational  matters 
it  has  ^celled.  The  Knightstown  academy  building  is  a  com- 
modeous  structure,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  four 
hundred  pupils.  The  graded  school  at  this  town  is  also  a 
flourishing  and  efficiently  managed  institution.  The  popula- 
tion of  Knightstown  is  over  two  thousand.  There  are  several 
enterprising  and  prosperous  villages  in  the  county.  In  the 
rural  districts  the  scene  is  fully  as  refreshing  as  in  the  villages. 
The  farmers  have  all  put  aside  their  pioneer  habits  and  have 
taken  on  the  modern  regime.  They  are  nearly  all  either 
wealthy  or  in  comfortable  circumstances.  The  county  has 
good  railroad  facilities,  and  with  a  productive  soil,  its  future 
material  progress  is  guaranteed.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
about  three  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
well  watered,  and  the  soU  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  grain  indi- 
genous to  the  State. 
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OAKROLL   COUHTY  — ■  HTSTOKIOAL  AMD    DESOEIPTIVE. 

HENRY  EOISINSON"  and  hia  eon,  Abner  EobinBoii,  were 
tho  first  settlers  of  Carroll  county.  Others  followed 
close  ill  their  footsteps.  The  Eobmsoos  built  their  cabins  in 
the  winter  of  1824-5,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1825-6,  the  settle- 
ment had  reached  qaite  a  neighborhood.  There  is  a  long  train 
of  interesting  pioneer  remlQisccnees  connected  with  the  early 
experiences  of  the  Kobinsone,  and  those  who  settled  in  the 
county  about  the  6amo  time.  These  would  afford  a  narrative 
full  of  romance  and  interest,  and  full  of  evidences  of  the  great 
energy  and  perseverance  of  those  eai'ly  settlers.  But  we  have 
no  space  for  this  narrative.  Carroll  county  was  organized  by 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  in  1828.  The  coramissionere 
appointed  for  the  purpose  selected  the  site  of  the  present  city 
pf  Delphi  tor  the  county  seat.  It  was  first  given  the  name  of 
CarroUton,  but  was  soon  after  changed  to  Delphi.  The  sale 
of  lots  took  place  on  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  1828,  but 
land  was  not  yei'y  valuable  then,  and  the  lots  went  off  at  a  low 
price.  So  little  enthusiasm  was  manifested  at  the  sale,  that  it 
was  decided  to  dispose  of  only  part  of  the  town  lots,  and  await 
a  more  profitable  season  for  the  sale  of  the  others.  Not  long 
after  the  sale  a  Presbyterian  church  was  organized  at  Delphi, 
and  the  residence  of  Henry  Eobinson  was  used  as  a  place  of 
worship.  In  the  fall  of  1828,  a  large  number  of  new  settlers 
arrived,  and  tho  littlo  town  began  to  show  evidences  of  growth 
and  prosperity. 

The  fall  and  winter  of  1828-9,  were  unusually  dry.  "The 
merchants  shipped  their  goods  from  Cincinnati  for  the  Wabash 
on  steamboats,  which  could  proceed  no  further  than  the  rapids 
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below  TincenneB,  at  Mount  Cannel."  From  tHat  point  they 
were  conveyed  to  Delphi  on  wagons,  "  very  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  merchants,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  people," 
Early  in  the  year  1830,  Mr.  Henry  Kobinson's  mill  was  put 
in  operation.  During  that  year  the  summer  was  exceedingly 
dry  and  sickly.*  The  county  improved  rapidly,  but,  unfortu 
nately  for  Delphi,  as  it  first  came  into  notice  that  season,  the 
unusual  amount  of  aictncss  gave  it  a  had  name,  from  which 
it  did  not  recover  for  many  years.  This  idea,  however,  has 
long  since  been  lost  in  the  general  and  well-founded  reputation 
of  the  present  Delphi  for  healtlifulness. 

At  the  first  meetuig  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Society  of  Carroil 
county,  held  in  1855,  the  following  list  of  the  names  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  county  was  obtained.  It  gives  their 
names,  their  native  States,  age  at  that  time,  and  the  date  of 
their  settlement  in  the  county : 


Abner  Eobinson Ky 

"William  MeCord Ya 

James  Odell Ind,  , . . 

Thomas  Gillara,  Sen Penn.  . . 

John  M.  Gillam Penn.  . . 

Tiios,  Sterlin Penn,  , , 

John  Little N.  0. , 

John  M.  Ewing Penn.  . . 

Daniel  McCain Ohio , . . 

"WiUiam  Hughes Ta 

Adam  Porter Va  .... 

Aaron  Gregg Ohio. . . 

William  McCain Ohio .  . . 

JohnW.Gillam Ind.... 

Isaac  Kohbius Ohio. . . 

Wilham  E,  Givins Va  . . . . 

Henry  M.  Graham Ind .... 

Jolm  B.  Milroy Ind 

John  Archer Ohio . . . 

*  James  Harvey  Stewart's  compilation. 


54 

. . .  Dec.  31, 1824. 

59 

...Fob.  6,  1827. 

44 

...Feb.  1825. 

68 

...Api-a  4,1829. 

69 

...Mar.  4,  1829. 

54 

...Mar.  3,1825. 

66 

...Mot.  6,  1826. 

68 

...April,  1827. 

56 

...April,  1826. 

68 

...Feb.  1829. 

60 

...Hot.  1829, 

53 

...Oct  1830. 

62 

...Dec.  10,1828. 

44 

...April  1,1827. 

39 

. . .  Oct.  1828. 

37 

. .  .April,  1829. 

38 

...Jan.  6,  1829. 

35 

...Dec.  1826. 

40 

...April,  1831. 
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Joseph  Cox Ky  . . . . 

Jolin  Ban- Ohio  . 

Isaao  Jackson Va ,  . . . 

Jaa.  F.  Givins Ind  . . . 

George  Itoyster Ind  . . . 

James  H,  Stewart Ky . . . . 

Andrew  Bumtrager Va. , . . 

Enoeh  Stancel Ohio  , 

David  Eaum Penu  . 

Koble  Conldin Ohio  . 

Jas.  McDowell N.O.. 

Sam.  D.  Grcsbam Va , . . . 


49 


..April,  1829. 
..Sept.  1831. 
..Oct.  1827. 
..April,  1827. 
..Jan.  1830. 
..Apr.  10,1830. 
..Sept.   1829. 
..Nov.  1830. 
..April,  1825. 
..Oct.  1830. 
..Aug.  14,1826. 
. .  Apr.  30,1830. 


These  are  bj  no  means  all  the  early  settlers,  or  even  a  com- 
plete list  of  those  who  settled  previous  to  1829.  But  it 
embraces  nearly  all  who  located  in  the  county  in  1828,  and 
previous  to  that  date. 

The  first  circuit  court  of  Carroll  county  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Daniel  Baum,  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1838,  Judge  B. 
r.  Morris,  presiding.  This  was  a  pioneer  court  scene,  but 
Cari'oll  county  has  beautifully  outgrown  those  early  days. 
Delphi  has,  to-day,  an  elegant  court  house,  and  the  OarroU 
Cirouit  CotiTt  is  one  of  its  boasted  evidences  of  a  high  intel- 
ligence. 

The  surface  of  Carroll  county  is  undulating  along  the 
Wabash,  Tippecanoe  and  Wild  Cat,  which  are  the  pi-incipal 
streams;  in  other  places  it  is  level.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
county  was  originally  dry  praii'ie,  the  balance  forest,  consist-, 
ing  mostly  of  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  beech  and  sugar  tree.  The  , 
soil  is  mostly  a  rich  loam,  well  adapted  to  corn,  wheat,  etc., 
and  these,  with  cattle,  hogs,  etc.,  are  the  principal  surplus 
articles  produced  for  exportation.  The  rural  districts  of  the 
county  present  one  general  scene  of  prosperity.  -The  fanners 
we  nearly  all  wealthy.  They  have  good  residences,  thrifty 
fanns,  excellent  schools,  commodious  and  substantial  churches. 
Education  is  encouraged,  and  the  youths  promise  much  for 
the  future  welfare  of  a  prosperity  already  flourishing.  The 
towns  and  villages  of  the  county  are  all  enjoying  superior 
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graded  schools.  BelpM  has  a  population  of  over  two  tbone- 
and,  and  is  tlie  largest  town  in  the  county.  Its  school  facili- 
ties are  excelled  uowhere  in  the  State. 


CHAPTEE    L21V. 

aWITZERLAND    COnUTT HISTOKIOAI.  AHD   DKSCEIPTrVK. 

THE  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  Switzerland,  of 
which  any  definite  account  can  be  obtained,  was  made  by 
Heathcoat  Picket,  who  settled  above  Plum  creet,  about  three 
miles  above  Yevay,  in  1795,  where  he  built  a  cabin  and  re- 
mained for  several  years.  There  being  an  abundance  of  game, 
hia  family  were  always  supplied  with  meat.  The  bread  was 
made  from  corn  ground  in  a  hand  mill.  The  family  consisted 
of  the  father,  mother,  two  sons,  and  one  daughter.  They  all 
endured  severe  privations,  and  often  narrowly  escaped  the 
dreaded  tomahawk  of  the  treacherous  savages.  In  179S  the 
Cotton  and  Deckason  families  settled  on  Indian  creek,  about 
three  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  some  distance  from  Vevay. 
In  1799  Eobert  Gullion  settled  in  the  Ohio  river  bottom, 
above  the  mouth  of  Loglick  creek. 

In  1796  John  James  Dnfour,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
Europe,  explored  the  country  along  the  Ohio  river  between 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  seeking  a  suitable  location  for  the 
future  liomea  of  himself,  his  son,  four  brothers,  three  sisters, 
and  a  few  of  their  associates  who  were  desirous  of  coming  to 
America  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  He  finally 
located  between  Indian  and  Plum  creeks,  and  entered,  under  a 
special  act  of  congress,  about  three  thousand  aeres  of  land,  at 
two  dollars  per  acre,  with  interest,  on  a  credit  of  twelve  years 
—  the  extended  ci'edit  being  given  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
figing  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  makiag  domestic  wine. 
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"  The  colonists,  nnmbering  eeventeeu  eouls,  embarked  for  the 
United  States  in  January,  1801,  and  landed  at  llforfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, in  May  of  the  same  year.  They  began  arriving  at  their 
destination,  New  Svritzerland  —  the  name  given  to  their  new 
settlement  —  in  1803,  and  by  1809  they  had  built  comfortable 
log  hoQses,  cleared  considerable  land,  planted  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  commenced  making  considerable  quantities  of 
wine,  which  in  the  market  was  always  known  as  '  Vevay  wine '." 

In  November,  1813,  John  Francis  Dnfour  and  Daniel  Dufour 
laid  out  the  town  of  Vevaj  —  the  lots  being  sold  at  public 
sale.  This  sale  was  quite  successful,  many  persons  from 
neighboring  settlements  being  present  and  purchasing  liberally. 
In  the  spring  of  1814  persons  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Tork  commenced  settling  in  the  new  towu.  The  site  of 
the  town,  for  the  most  part,  was  lying  in  a  very  heavy  timbered 
tract  of  land,  and  it  required  much  hard  work  to  clear  off  the 
timber  and  build  houses.  The  county  was  organized  in  1814, 
and  the  county  seat  was  located  at  Vevay, 

The  hai-dships  of  the  early  settlers  of  Switzerland  county 
may  be  imagined,  from  the  fact  that  from  1803  to  1813  the 
settlers  within  the  limits  of  the  county  were  in  continual 
dread  of  being  attacked  and  massacred  by  bands  of  hostile 
Indians.  As  a  means  for  better  protection  against  surprise  by 
the  Indians,  several  famihes  would  meet  at  night  at  tlie  house 
of  one  of  the  numbCT,  and  while  the  women  and  children  and 
part  of  the  men  retired  to  rest,  part  of  the  men  kept  watch 
with  loaded  guns.  Through  these  precautions,  but  few,  if  any, 
persons  ever  met  their  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians  in 
that  county. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  county  it  began 
to  increase  in  population,  and  from  1816  to  1822  towns  were 
laid  out  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  general  scene 
was  that  of  activity,  industry  and  thrift.  In  1815  James 
Mclntire  laid  out  the  town  of  Erin,  opposite  CarroUton,  Ky., 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  attract  population  at 
that  point.  In  1816  Peter  Demaroe  laid  out  the  town  of 
AUensvUlc,  which  for  some  time  promised  to  become  an  im- 
portant point.     It  is  now  a  pleasant  village.     Thus  we  might 
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name  several  towns  that  were  laid  out  in  that  eounty  in  1816- 
17-18,  etc.  In  short,  ite  progress  waa  fully  up  to  the  best 
counties  in  the  State, 

The  farmers  of  the  county  are  a  very  industrioue,  moral, 
hard-worlring  people;  moat  of  tliem  have  gained  an  independ- 
ence, and  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  having 
excellent  residences,  whiie  their  children  enjoy  the  best  of 
Bchools.  Hay  is  the  great  staple  of  the  county,  and  has  been 
exported  with  great  profit.  The  county  is  well  timbered  with 
the  very  beet  quality  of  wood,  and  the  farmer  has  all  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  for  success.  Switzerland  county 
has  not  increased  in  population  as  rapidly  as  in  wealth.  Its 
villages  are  all  established  on  a  firm  footing,  and  i 
flnd  agriculture  are  exceedingly  prosperous. 


OHAPTEK     LXV. 

OHIO    COUN'IT— nrSTOKrCAI,    and    DESCEirTrVK. 

OHIO  county  contains  eighty-seven  square  miles,  or  55,680 
acres  of  territory.  Of  this,  54,750  acres  are  tillable. 
The  general  character  of  the  land  is  rolling,  and  in  some  parts 
broken  by  ranges  of  hills;  these,  however,  are  not  so  high  or 
BO  steep  as  to  prevent  cultivation.  Many  of  these  hill  farms 
rival  the  bottom  lands  in  fertihty;  "  while  the  bottom  farms, 
lying  along  the  courses  of  the  Ohio  river,  Laughery  or  Arnold's 
creeks,  are  fully  equal  to  the  tar-famed  Miami  bottoms  in  rich- 
ness." Some  time  previous  to  its  settlement  by  Amei'icana, 
tlie  soil  of  Ohio  county  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  massacre  — 
that  of  Colonol  Laughery  and  his  party,  which  occurred  in 
1781.  Colonel  Laughery,  with  a  party  of  about  one  hundred 
men,  was  descending  the  Ohio,  endeavoring  to  overtake  and 
and  re-enforce  the  celebrated  General  G.  R.  Clark,  who  was 
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then  on  an  expedition  against  the  western  Indians.  lie  was 
waylaid  and  surprised  near  Langherj  creek,  where  he,  with 
most  of  his  men,  were  overpowered  and  massacred. 

In  the  spring  of  1798,  Benjamin  Chambers,  a  government 
officer,  first  planted  his  compass  and  carried  his  chain  over  the 
land  on  which  now  stands  Rising  Snn^ — ^the  connty  seat  of 
Ohio  county.  "  This,  together  with  several  tracts  which  he  sur- 
veyed, was  granted  to  him  and  Lewis  Davis  by  government, 
the  patent  bearing  date  of  October  twenty-first,  1807,  and  the 
signatures  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  president,  and  James  Madison, 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States.  In  1803  he  had  built 
a  double  log  house,  and  moved  his  family  out  here  the  same 
year.  In  the  same  year,  John  Fulton  and  his  son,  with  their 
femilies,  emigrated  here  from  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  Thoy 
bought  land  the  following  year  from  Benj.  Chambers,  and 
Samuel  Fulton  built  a  cabin  on  the  river  bank,  near  where  the 
woolen  factory  now  stands,  in  Eising  Sun.  The  beautiful 
scenery  of  green  and  lofty  hills,  opening  fields,  giant  forests, 
and  winding  river,  presented  an  enchanted  picture  to  his  fam- 
ily. He  was  a  pioneer  of  many  excellent  qualities,  and  noted 
for  his  daring  skill  as  a  hunter,  simplicity  of  manners  and 
integrity  of  character.  He  opened  his  house  for  the  use  of  the 
Eev.  James  Kemper  and  Eev.  David  Eiske  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, from  1804  to  1808."*  In  1799,  Benj.  Avery  located  on  a 
tract  of  land  bordering  on  the  river,  a  half  a  mile  above  Rising 
Sun.  In  1802,  Thomas  Fulton  settled  on  the  bank  of  Arnold's 
creek,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Nelson  farm.  The 
Indians  encamped  there  often  and  held  their  councils,  but 
they  were  seldom  troublesome.  In  1803,  the  Brown  family 
began  to  settle  in  the  county.  First  came  Ethan  Allen  Brown. 
He  and  David  Brown  established  the  "  old  Brown  homestead." 
Eoger  Brown,  Jr.,  came  in  1810,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  in 
1814.  Ethan  Allen  Brown  rose  to  honorable  distinction  in  the 
civil  service  of  his  country.  He  became  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  commissioner  of  the  land 
offtce,  senator  of  the  United  States,  and  minister  to  BraziL 

•  From  a  sketch  in  State  Atlas. 
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He  died  at  Indiaiiapo]i8,  February  twenty-fourth,  1852,  aged 
eeventy-six  years. 

The  early  settlement  of  Ohio  county  is — as  also  that  of  all 
other  counties  in  the  State — full  of  romance.  In  the  winter 
of  1805,  Samuel  Fulton  made  a  large  party  for  his  neighbors; 
Benj.  Chambers,  an  invited  guest,  put  his  oxen  to  a  large 
pirogue  (a  water  craft,  or  dug-out),  and,  with  all  of  his  family 
and  a  few  of  his  neighbors  in  it,  gave  them  a  merry  sleigh-ride 
to  the  party.  This  was  a  common  convoyance  during  the  sea- 
eon  of  sleighing,  in  those  early  days  of  our  history. 

In  1817,  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  Ohio  county,  but 
tihe  measure  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  18i3.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  the  first  court  was  held  in  Rising  Sun — the  latter 
place  having  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county. 

Rising  Sun  is  situated  upon  the  Ohio  river,  thirty-five  miles 
from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  upon  a  high  rolling  table  land;  so  high 
there  is  no  possibility  of  an  overflow  from  any  rise  in  the  river. 
A  complete  natural  drainage  is  afforded.  The  city  was  first 
laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1814,  in  a  dense  forest,  which  then 
covered  its  present  site,  by  Jolm  James.  Eising  Sun  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  by  a  special  charter,  in  January,  1848, 
and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  location,  health, 
wide  and  pleasant  streets,  numerous  shade  trees,  cozy  and 
elegant  residences,  and  congenial  and  intelhgent  inhabitants. 

The  land  in  Ohio  county  is  very  fertile,  and  well  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams.  There  are  throughout  tlie  country 
numerous  mounds,  near  which  interesting  relies  of  the  "  stone 
age  "  have  been  found. 
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BAKTHOLOMEW    COUNTT HHTORICAL    AND   DESCEIPTTVB. 

BARTHOLOMEW  county  was  organized  in  1831,  under 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  January  ninth 
of  that  year,  and  was  taken  from  what  waa  then  known  as 
Delaware  county.*  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Joseph 
Bartholomew,  of  Clark  county.  He  was  a  distingnished 
soldier  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  commanded  a  battalion  of 
Indiana  militia  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  In  1819,  when  the  treaty  by  whicli  the 
lands  in  Bartholomew  county  were  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  natives,  there  were  no  white  settlers  in  the  county,  yet 
such  waa  the  inviting  character  of  the  country  that  it  was 
rapidly  settled  by  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  population. 
At  the  first  election  after  the  organization  of  the  county,  there 
were  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  votes  cast,  indicating  nearly 
two  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the  eoimtj  is  generally 
level  and  the  soil  productive;  the  western  portion  is  broken 
and  less  fertile,  although  there  is  but  little  really  poor  land  in 
the  county.  The  country  known  as  the  "  Haw  Patch,"  which 
is  twelve  miles  in  length  and  six  in  width,  would  compare 
favorably  with  any  portion  of  the  famous  "Blue  Grass" 
region  of  Kentucky.  "Between  Flatrock  and  Driftwood," 
says  the  author  of  the  "Indiana  Gazetteer,"  "there  were 
originally  foi'eets  for  miles,  without  any  undergrowth,  and 
where  the  tall  and  thinly  scattered  walnut,  blue  ash  and  sugai- 

•  Our  sketch  of  Bartholomew  connly  is  compiled  principally  from  M9. 
Aunislied  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Beck,  of  Cincinnati,  aa  old  and  respected  resident 
of  the  county. 
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trees  no  more  interfered  with  travelers  oa  horseback  or  in  car- 
riages, than  would  open  parka,  where  trees  had  been  planted 
and  trimmed  for  the  purpose." 

The  principal  water  courseB  aie  the  Driftwood  or  East  Fork 
of  "White  river,  Flafcrock,  Big  Sand  creek,  Little  Sand  creek, 
Clifty,  Elue  river,  Eoek  creek,  Haw  creek,  Duck  creek,  Tough 
creek,  White  creek,  Bear  creek,  Denio's  creek,  Nineveh  creek, 
Cook's  a'eek  and  Pleasant  run;  Driftwood  fork  was,  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1824,  declared  a  public  liighwaj; 
Dearly  all  these  streams  afford  mill  facilities  during  a  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  a  never-faihng  supply  of  water  for  stock. 
Fish  were  formerly  found  in  abundance,  but  of  late  years  the 
supply  has  notably  diminished,  and  artificial  means  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  restore  it,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

Prominent  among  the  early  settlers  were,  John  Lindsay, 
Luke  Bousteel,  John  Prathea,  David  Delta,  John  R.  Eobinaon, 
WilHamson  Terrell,  Francis  J.  Cramp,  Joseph  Cox,  Tunis 
Quick,  William  S.  Jones,  David  Keliar,  Ransom  Davis,  Arch- 
ibald McEwan,  Solomon  Stout,  Samuel  Nelson,  Jacob  Cook, 
James  Hamner,  Joseph  JlfeFall,  Samuel  Beek,  and  Jessie  and 
William  Uuddick.  They  had  mostly  emigrated  from  Ken- 
tucky,  and  were  all  men  of  character  and  force,  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  county. 
Many  of  their  descendants  reside  there,  and  are  numbered 
among  the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens. 

Columbus  is  the  county  seat  of  Bai-tholomew.  It  has 
been  incorporated  as  a  city.  Hartsville,  Hope,  Taylors- 
viRe,  Azalia,  EHzabethtown,  Jonesville,  Walesboro,  Waynes- 
ville,  N'ewburn,  Mount  Healthy,  Waymansville,  Clifford, 
Bethany,  Kansas,  Burnsville,  and  St.  Louis  Crossing  are 
incorporated  towns,  all  of  them  prosperous  and  thriving. 
The  county  seat  was  selected  by  William  P.  Thoraasson,  of 
Harrison  county,  Ebeuezcr  E.  Morgan,  of  Crawford  county, 
John  E.  Clark,  of  Washington  county,  and  James  Hamilton, 
of  Jackson  county,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  general 
Msembly  for  that  pui-pose.  lliey  met  at  the  house  of  John 
Parker,  on  Haw  creek,  February  twelfth,  1821,  and  after  care- 
ful consideration,  agreed  upon  the  aite     They  decided  to  call 
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it  Tiptona,  in  honor  of  General  Tipton,  who  owned  lands  in 
the  vicinity,  but  the  county  commisaionerB,  at  their  second 
meeting,  in  March,  1821,  changed  the  name  to  Columbns. 

The  first  settlers  of  ColnmbuB  were  John  Lindsay  and  Luke 
Bonesteel,  who  had  purchased  by  entry  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  1820,  the  ground  upon  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  town  was  located,  and  which  was  donated  by  them 
for  tlio  purpose  of  securing  the  location.  David  Deitz,  the 
oldest  settler  in  Columbus,  now  living,  came  there  in  the 
spring  of  1821.  The  next  in  seniority,  still  residing  there,  is 
Francis  J.  Crump,  president  of  the  First  National  bank,  who 
came  early  the  following  year.  Williamson  Terrell  came  to 
the  place,  from  Kentucky,  in  1821.  There  were  but  three 
houses  in  it,  and  so  unpromising  was  its  prospects  that  he 
left.  He  returned,  however,  in  1S28,  and  remained  till  his 
death  in  1873 

Bartholomew  county  has  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  and 
it  naturally  invites  capital  and  remunerates  abundantly  the 
husbandman. 

In  consequence  of  the  donation  of  a  large  amount  of  land, 
by  the  Indians,  at  a  treaty  for  the  specified  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  road  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Lake  Michigan,  the  building 
of  this  road,  and  especially  as  no  point  on  the  Ohio  river  had 
been  designated  in  the  treaty,  every  place  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Miami  to  the  "Wabash  intrigued  for  it.  For  several  ses- 
sions this  was  the  prize  coveted  and  contended  for.* 

Jefferson  county  was  ably  represented  in  the  house  by  Mil- 
ton Stapp,  and  in  the  senate  by  Joseph  G.  Marshall,  who,  by 
tbeir  energy  and  talents,  secured  Madison  as  the  starting  point 
from  the  Ohio  river,  and  as  they  suspected  Philip  Sweetser, 
who  represented  Bartholomew  county,  of  having  senatorial 
aspirations,  which  would  naturally  lead  him  to  prefer  Jeffer- 
sonville  as  a  starting  point,  they  had  the  road  laid  off  by  the 
way  of  Greensburg  and  Shelfayville,  instead  of  through  Ver- 
non, Columbus  and  Franklin,  as  it  ought,  if  it  was  to  become 
a  great  thoroughfare, 

*  Prom  Dr.  J.  0.  Beck's  M8. 
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This  caused  the  defeat  of  Sweetaer  and  the  election  of  Wil- 
liam Herod  the  following  year,  who  became  our  next  repre- 
sentative. 

Colonel  T.  G.  Lee,  who  represented  the  county  in  1833-6, 
secured  charters  for  railroads  from  Madison  and  Jefferson ville 
through  Columbus  to  Indianapolis,  and  the  people,  on  learning 
the  fact,  assembled  and  had  a  time  of  great  rejoicing,  bonfires, 
etc.,  little  suspecting  that  the  very  next  day,  the  charter  for 
the  Jeftersonville  branch  railroad  had  been  repealed  by  the 
efibrta  of  Marshall  and  Stapp,  Some  years  after  the  same 
charter  was  again  granted,  and  made  only  a  few  years  later 
than  the  Madison  railroad,  and  is  now  the  more  important  of 
the  two  roads. 

The  first  train  on  the  latter  road  reached  Columbus  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  18i4,  greeted  with  great  joy  by  the  people 
of  the  county.  Now  they  ai-e  accommodated  by  two  railroads 
crossing  at  Columbus  and  traversing  the  county  in  the  form  of 
an  X;  the  Jefiersonville  road  having  trains  direct  without 
change  of  cars  to  the  eastern  cities.  The  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
sonville  roads  unite  here  and  go  direct  to  Indianapolis.  What 
is  called  the  Cambridge  City  Branch  railroad,  is  the  direct 
route  to  the  Eastern  cities. 

Another  projected  line  from  Cincinnati,. passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  county,  from  east  to  west,  to  the  famous  coal 
and  iron  fields  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  will  per- 
haps be  built  in  a  few  years. 

The  county  is  well  improved  by  turnpikes  and  other  works 
for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  tlie  people.  During  the 
year  1821,  and  until  July,  1822,  the  courts  occupied  the  house 
located  on  lot  No.  119  of  the  original  plat  of  Colnmbus,  and 
known  as  the  "Luke  Bonesteel  House.  '  John  Pence  and 
Ephriam  Arnold,  associate  judges,  held  the  first  court  March 
twelfth,  and  the  second  court  June  eleventh,  1821.  At  the 
third  term,  held  in  October  of  the  same  year,  Davis  Floyd, 
judge  of  the  second  judicial  district  of  the  State,  presided,  with 
the  same  two  associates  previously  named.  The  next  court 
was  held  in  a  log  house  on  lot  Ko.  148,  north-east  comer  of 
Lindsay  and  Walnut  streets,  owned  by  Wm.  V.  Snyder,  and 
R2 
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the  youthful  "Wra.  "W.  "Wick,  presiding  jmige,  with  Pense  and 
Arnold  as  "  Bide  judges."  In  1824,  court  moved  into  a  house 
provided  by  Philip  Sweetser. 

In  1825,  court  was  held  in  Newton  C  Jones'  house,  on  the 
north-east  corner  of  Jackson  and  Walnut  streets.  We  have 
been  thus  minute  in  the  history  of  the  courts,  to  show  the  con- 
trast between  then  and  now,  as  Bartholomew  county  now  has 
the  most  elegant  temple  of  justice  in  the  State,  outside  of 
Indianapolis. 

The  brick  court  house,  built  by  Giles  Mitchel,  was  occupied 
by  the  courts  and  received  bj  the  county  commissioners 
November,  1826.  This  court  house  was  regarded  by  the 
pioneers  as  "  extravagantly  costly,"  but  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  coiinty  in  wealth  and  population,  and  the  early  decay  of  the 
building,  caused,  in  1838,  the  board  of  justices  to  order  "  that 
the  old  court  house  be  sold,  and  a  new  coui't  house  built." 

Columbus  has  now  a  population  of  over  five  thousand.  Its 
schools  are  eondacted  on  the  most  efficient  plan,  in  commodi- 
ous buildings.  The  new  court  house  is  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  and  a  credit  to  the  county.  The  city  is  quite  prosperous 
in  commerce,  education  and  public  improvements. 

The  rural  districts  of  the  county  are  nearly  all  wealthy. 
The  farmers  are  enjoying  tlie  i-ichest  fruits  of  the  husband- 
man's toil,  and  are  mostly  independent  in  this  world's  goods. 
They  had  early  provided  excellent  schools  for  the  young,  and  in 
every  quarter  there  are  noticeable  evidences  of  industry  and 
thrift. 
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FLOTD   COUNTY IIISTOKICAI,    AND  DESCKIPTIYE. 

FLOYD  coniity  was  named  io  honor  of  Colonel  John  Floyd, 
of  Virginia.  The  surface  of  the  county  contains  some 
of  the  distinguiehing  physical  features  of  the  State,  A  range 
of  hills  called  the  "  knobs,"  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
breadth,  runs  through  the  county  from  north  to  south,  reach- 
ing the  Ohio  a  short  distance  below  New  Albany,  the  county 
Beat.  They  present  a  very  rugged  surface,  and  are  composed 
of  slate,  clay,  soft  sandstone  and  iron  ore.  Above  the  clay  and 
ore  is  a  layer  of  freestone,  valuable  for  building  purposes. 
East  of  the  knobs,  and  in  a  portion  of  the  country  west,  the 
land  is  gently  rolling,  but  the  general  character  of  the  county 
is  hilly  and  the  soil  poor,  with  the  exception  of  some  tracts  of 
good  land.  The  county  was  formerly  quite  well  timbered. 
Much  of  the  county  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  corn 
and  grass,  and  to  raising  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and  sheep. 

Any  sketch  of  Floyd  county  must  be  principally  of  Now 
Albany.  Within  the  limits  of  that  city  we  find  concentrated 
most  of  the  industry,  wealth,  and  materials  for  future  great- 
ness in  the  county. 

New  Albany  was  laid  out  in  1813,  by  Joel,  Abner  and 
Nathaniel  Scribner.  The  original  plat  of  the  town  did  not 
embrace  more  than  one-third  of  its  present  area,  the  purcliase 
of  the  Scribners  amounting  to  but  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  and  one-half  acres.  The  land  was  purchased  by  the  Scrib- 
ner brothers  of  John  Paul,  who  entered  it  at  the  government 
land  office  at  Vineennes.  The  lots  were  disposed  of  by  public 
auction  on  the  Hvat  Tuesday  and  "Wednesday  of  November, 
1813,  and  there  was  a  stipulation  in  the  advertisement  of  the 
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sale  that  "  one-fourth  part  of  each  payment  upon  the  lota  sold 
shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  chosen  by  tha 
pnrchaeera,  until  such  payments  shall  amount  to  five  thousand 
dollars,  the  interest  of  which  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
schools  in  the  town  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants  forever." 
This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Scribner  high  school  of 
Kcw  Albany  was  founded,  which,  through  the  lapse  of  fifty- 
nine  years,  has  flourished,  and  is  iiow  one  among  the  most 
ef&ciontly  managed  and  prosperous  high  schools  in  Indiana. 
It  is  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  the  city  as  the  male 
high  school.  Provision  was  also  made  hj  ihe  Scvibners  for 
lots  upon  which  to  erect  churches,  county  buildings,  and  tor  a 
public  parlc,  all  which  generous  designs  of  the  founders  of  the 
city  have  been  fully  carried  out.  In  1814  a  large  number  of 
families  removed  to  New  Albany,  and  from  that  time  forward, 
notwithstanding  the  nearness  of  Louisville,  and  the  start  that 
.  town  had  gained  in  population  and  business,  the  contiguity  of 
Jefforsonville  and  shipping  post,  and  the  laying  ofi'  and  settle- 
ment of  Portland,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  with  the 
active  competition  these  towns  offei'ed,  New  Albany  had  a 
steady  and  substantial,  but  not  a  rapid,  growth. 

There  are  no  thrilling  incidents  in  the  early  history  of 
New  Albany.  It  has  had  a  quiet  growth,  and  lias  "  ever  been 
more  celebrated  for  its  moral,  religious  and  educational  advan- 
tages, fine  climate  and  good  health,  tlian  as  a  '  fast  town,' 
where  vice  is  predominant,  and  the  temptations  to  youth 
numerous  and  alluring.  In  its  religion,  benevolent  and  educa- 
tional enterprises,  it  has  always  held  the  rank  of  the  first  city 
in  the  State." 

The  location  and  scenery  are  admirable.  "  It  ia  laid  out," 
says  Mr,  Cotton,  "upon  a  beautiful  plateau,  above  liigh  water 
mark  in  the  Ohio,  upon  two  benclies  or  plains  that  sweep 
northward  by  a  gentle  rise  from  the  river,  with  wide  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  To  the  west  and  north- 
west is  a  range  of  hills  from  thi'ee  to  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  known  to  the  Indians  as  the  '  Silver  Hills,'  from  the 
peculiarly  bright,  smoky  halo  that  ever  hangs  around  and 
over  them.     These  hills,  now  called  the  'knobs,'  are  crowned 
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with  grand  old  forest  trees,  or  dotted  here  and  there  with  neat 
and  often  elegant  farm  honscs.  They  add  greatly  to  the 
heauty  of  the  city,  giving  it  a  most  charming  and  romantic 
appearance.  From  these  hills  a  magnificent  view  of  New 
Albany,  Lonisvilie,  Jefferaonville,  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  the 
great  Ohio  river  bridge  at  the  Falls,  the  far-away  hills  that 
loom  np  in  grandeur  along  Salt  river,  in  Kentucky,  the  famous 
Mnldraugh  hiU  of  that  State,  the  entire  range  of  knobs  in 
Indiana  for  many  miles,  and  a  long  stretch  of  river.  A  more 
grand  and  heautiful  natnral  panorama  is  nowhere  olse  unrolled 
in  Indiana.  This  range  of  hills  protects  the  city  from  storms, 
and  snch  a  thing  as  a  hurricane  is  unknown  at  New  Albany, 
while  the  violence  of  such  storms  not  unfrequently  falls  with 
destructive  force  upon  the  neighboring  cities  of  Louisville  and 
Jeffersonville.  These  'knobs'  afford  splendid  building  sites 
for  suburban  residences,  and  are  especially  celebrated  for  the 
superior  quality  and  abundance  of  the  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
apples,  grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  other  fruits  grown 
upon  them.  For  the  purposes  of  fruit  culture  the  lands  on 
these  '  Imobs '  are  in  great  demand.  Nevertlieless,  they  sell 
at  remarkably  low  prices  per  acre.  The  city,  to  the  west, 
along  the  line  of  the  Ohio  river,  overlooks  miles  of  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  garden  lands,  while  to  the  east  and  northeast 
large  and  valuable  farms  meet  the  view." 

New  Albany's  river  navigation  facilities  give  her  natural 
avenues  of  commerce  and  trade  with  fifteen  States,  having  a 
population  of  over  nine  million.  The  cash  value  of  the  farms 
of  this  population  in  1870  was  over  $901,000,000;  of  farm 
products,  $519,876,412;  of  live  stock,  $189,301,731.  This  is 
but  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  sections  penetrated  by  the 
navigable  rivers  to  which  New  Albany  is  directly  accessible. 
The  railroad  advantages  of  the  city  are  extensive,  and  there  is 
a  fair  prospect  of  their  enlargement  in  the  near  future. 

The  city  is  now  the  terminus  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany 
and  Chicago,  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  and 
the  Lonisvilie  and  New  Albany  railroads.  Concerning  the 
railroads  and  their  future,  we  have  the  following  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Cotton;    "The  track  of  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
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branch  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad  will  soon  be 
extended  here,  (the  right  of  way  into  the  city  having  been 
granted  by  the  city  council,)  makiug  New  Albany  the  t«nniniis 
of  this  road.  The  Louisyille,  Wew  Albany  and  St.  Lonis  rail- 
way, now  being  rapidly  constructed,  and  which  will  be  speedily 
finished,  alao  terminates  here,  tliough  it  connects  witli  Louis- 
ville by  the  Louisville  and  New  Albany  road.  The  Terre  Haute 
and  New  Albany  road  is  projected,  and  the  New  Albany  and 
Cincinnati  road  has  a  bona  fide  Bubscription  to  its  stock  of 
over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Lake  Erie,  Louis- 
ville and  New  Albany  railroad,  (to  Toledo,  Ohio,)  will  be  com- 
pleted early  in  the  summer  of  1873.  These  roads  connect  New 
Albany  with  aU  sections  of  the  Union,  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  giving  her  railroad  advantages  possessed  by  few  cities  in 
the  west.  The  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  road  ]-uns 
from  the  Ohio  river,  at  this  city,  to  I^ke  Michigan,  at  Miclii- 
gan  City,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  connect- 
ing with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and 
"Western,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  the  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  a  number  of  other  roads. 
The  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  road  is  the 
eouthermost  link  of  the  great  Panhandle  route  east  via  Cam- 
bridge City,  Columbus,  Pittsburg,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral to  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Baltimore; 
and  at  Indianapolis  it  connects  with  all  the  roads  leading 
from  that  city  east,  northwest,  and  north.  The  Louisville  and 
Now  Albany  road  connects  at  Louisville  with  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  and  the  Louisville  and  New  Orleans  roads  to 
all  points  south;  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  to  New  York 
City  and  Norfolk,  Virginia;  with  the  short  line  to  Cincinnati 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  east;  and  with  all  the  roads 
in  Kentucky  centering  at  Louisville.  The  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi road  will  connect  New  Albany  directly  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  all  the  lines  leading  east  from  Cincinnati. 
The  LouisviUe,  New  Albany,  and  St,  Louis  Air  Line  railway 
is,  as  its  name  indicates,  an  air  line  road  to  St.  Louis,  connect- 
ing the  two  great  commercial  cities  of  Louisville  and  St, 
Ijouis,  passing  for  nearly  forty  miles  through  the  coal  fields 
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of  Indiana,  and  the  ehorteat  route  from  Louisville  to  St,  Louis 
by  forty-six  miles.  This  is  one  of  t!ie  moat  important  rail- 
roads in  Indiana.  The  Lake  Erie,  Louisville  and  New  Albany 
road  will,  when  completed,  give  to  New  Albany  an  almost  air 
line  road  to  the  great  pineries  and  famous  iron  mines  of 
Michigan.  The  New  Albany  and  Cincinnati  road  is  projected 
along  the  north  hank  of  the  Ohio  river,  via  Madison  to  Cincin- 
nati. The  New  Albany  and  Terre  Hante  road  is  projected  by 
way  of  the  coal  fields  and  iron  mines  of  Owen,  Clay,  Greene 
and  Vigo  eonnties  to  TeiTe  Haute,  on  the  Wabash  river,  at 
the  western  limit  of  the  State.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
railroad  interests  of  New  Albany  are  of  vast  magnitude,  and 
promise  to  make  her  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Indiana." 

The  manufacturing  interests  of-  New  Albany  are  foremost 
The  most  extensive  glass  works  in  the  United  States  are 
located  there.  These  works  are  organized  under  the  name 
and  style  of  the  Star  Glass  Company.  They  cover  an  area  of 
fifteen  acres  with  the  buildings  and  necessary  grounds,  and 
manufacture  the  very  best  quality  of  plate  glass,  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  best  French  and  Euglieh  plate,  and  also  window 
glass,  fruit  jars,  and  bottles.  The  manufacture  of  plate  glass 
in  America  is  as  yet  an  experiment  so  far  as  relates  to 
profitable  returns  upon  the  very  large  investment  of  capital  it 
requires  to  operate  such  works.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
cause  to  doubt  that  the  experiment  now  making  at  New 
Albany  in  the  manufacture  of  a  first  quality  of  plate  glass 
will  prove  successful,  inasmuch  as  the  capital  employed,  the 
extent  of  the  buildings,  and  the  amount  and  superiority  of  the 
machinery  used,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  like  condi- 
tions in  the  extensive  plate  glass  works  of  Europe.  The 
commercial  interests  of  the  city  are  very  extensive  and  con- 
stantly expanding. 

The  people  of  New  Albany  boi^t,  and  perhaps  justly,  that 
they  have  the  most  elHcient  system  of  free  schools,  in  the 
State.  "Their  claim  in  this  regard,"  says  Mr.  Cotton,  "is 
well  founded,  as  the  carefully  collated  official  statistics  of  the 
schools  will  show.  There  are  in  the  city  ten  elegant  and  very 
large  brick  school  buildings,  and  one  frame  school  building. 
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The  value  of  these  buildings  is  about  one  linndred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  they  fui'nish  aeeommodations  for  fully 
three  thousand  pupils.  Eight  of  the  buildings  are  used  for 
the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  sehools,  and  one  as  a 
male  high  school,  and  one  as  a  female  high  school.  The  system 
of  grading  is  a  most  perfect  one,  and  works  admirably  and 
efficiently.  Tuition  is  absolutely  free  in  all  departments;  and 
the  pupils  who  pass  all  tlie  grades  and  graduate  througli  the 
high  school  i-eceive  a  tliorough  English  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, and  are  competent  for  any  department  of  business,  or  for 
any  of  the  professions.  The  city  has  erected  a  first-class  brick 
edifice  as  a  school  house  for  the  colored  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
who  have  the  same  rights  to  admission  into  their  own  schools 
as  the  whites  have  into  theirs— -the  same  law  governing  both. 
Forty-five  white  and  two  colored  teachers  are  employed  in 
these  public  schools,  while  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  is 
about  two  thousand  three  hundred.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
schools  is  not  far  from  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  total 
number  of  school  cliildren  in  the  city  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  schools  is  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
The  schools  are  managed  by  a  board  of  three  school  trustees, 
elected  by  the  eity  council,  which  secures  to  them  permanency, 
and  the  best  educators  in  the  way  of  teachers.  These  public 
schools  afford  the  poor  man,  the  mechanic,  laborer,  and  small 
dealer  or  trader,  superior  facilities  for  giving  his  children  an 
excellent  education  free  of  all  expense;  so  that  no  man  who 
lives  in  Ke>v  Albany  can  have  the  least  excuse  for  permitting 
his  sous  or  daughters  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  It  is  doubtful 
if  a  better  Hystem  of  public  free  schools  can  be  found  in  any 
section  of  the  Union  than  the  one  now  in  operation,  with,  the 
most  eminent  success,  at  New  Albany. 

The  Depftuw  college  for  young  ladies  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  female  colleges  in  Indiana.  The  institution  is 
the  property  of  the  Indiana  Oonferenee  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  For  the  last  six  years,  or  since  its  reorgan- . 
ization  in  1866,  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Eev.  ErastuB 
Eowley,  D,  D.,  as  president,  who  has  been  recently  re-elected 
to  the  same  position  for  the  next  three  years.     This  college 
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occupies  one  of  the  moat  pleasant  and  commanding  situations 
in  the  moat  beautiful  portion  of  the  city  of  Kew  Albany. 
This  city  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  its  educa- 
tional advantages,  as  well  as  for  the  high  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  noted  for  its  healthfulness,  and 
is  accessible  in  all  directions  by  various  railroads  and  by  the 
Ohio  river.  The  college  building,  originally  erected  for  a 
ladies'  boarding  school,  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  within 
the  past  six  years,  at  an  expense  of  near  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  now  other  improvements,  embracing  the  entire 
renovation  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  are  juet  completed. 
The  I'ooms  for  the  boarding  pupils  and  teachers  are  all  carpeted 
and  weU  furnished.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is  sufficient 
to  accommodate  seventy-five  boarding  and  an  eqaal  number 
of  day  pupils.  This  college  affords  very  superior  facilities  to 
those  desiring  to  educate  and  accomplish  their  daughters 
The  faculty  embraces  six  experienced  and  successful  educators 
beaides  the  president.  The  college  year  opens  September 
eleventh  and  closes  June  fourteenth.  The  institution  confers 
upon  its  graduate  the  degrees  of  Mistress  of  English  Litera- 
ture and  MistresB  of  Liberal  Arts.  Every  valuable  improve- 
ment in  method  of  instruction  will  be  adopted,  and  the  great 
aim  will  be  to  develop  the  mental  and  moral  powers  of  the 
pupil,  and  to  educate  the  mind  to  habits  of  thought  and 
investigation.  The  coUege  is  furnished  with  globes,  maps, 
charts,  and  apparatus  to  illustrate  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, electricity,  and  astronomy.  The  music  department 
embraces  instruction  on  the  piano,  organ,  guitar,  and  in  vocal- 
ization, while  the  French  and  German  languages  are  taught  by 
competent  teachers.  The  graduating  class  in  1872  numbered 
nine  young  ladies. 

The  St.  Mary's  female  academy  is  a  first-class  one,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  (Catholic,)  and  with 
Sister  Veronica  as  Lady  Superior.  The  building  is  one  among 
the  largest  and  best  adapted  educational  edifices  in  the  State, 
having  accommodations  for  eight  hundred  pupils.  All  the 
branches  of  a  thorough  and  accomplished  education  are  taught, 
ioduding  music,  the  modem  languages,  painting,  needle-work, 
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flowers,  etc.     There  is  probably  no  better  Catholic  a 

the  west  than  St.  Mary's,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  CatholicB 

of  southern  Indiana. 

The  Morse  academy  is  a  high  scliool  of  the  best  grade,  under 
the  sapervieion  of  Prof  I",  L.  Morse,  in  which  the  education 
of  the  two  sexes  together  is  a  leading  feature.  This  academy 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  a  college  in  apparatus,  and  the 
high  character  of  its  board  of  instruction.  The  marked  sne- 
eees  that  has  attended  it,  and  enabled  Prof.  Morae  to  erect  the 
most  commodious  and  convenient  buildings,  indicates  its  high 
character. 

Besides  those  schools  already  named,  there  are  five  Catholic 
parochial  schools;  Gei-man  Protestant  parochial  school;  Grer- 
man  Methodist  parochial  school;  and  seven  private  schools. 
Add  these  private  and  parochial  schools,  colleges,  and  acad- 
emies to  the  grand  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  educational  advantages  of  New  Albany 
are  unrivaled. 

The  churches  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the  city  are 
equal  to  the  educational  facilities  in  every  respect.  The  New 
Albany  Society  of  Natural  History  is  well  org( 
evinces  the  high  culture  of  the  citizens 


GHAPTEa    LXVlll. 

OLARKE  OOTJNTY  —  HISrOKIOAI.    iND  DESCRIPTIVE. 

IN  1784,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  important  and  valuable  services  rendered  to 
that  commonwealth  by  General  George  Rogers  Clarke,  donated 
to  him  large  tracts  of  land  in  that  part  of  the  Indian  territory 
which  he  had  nominally  placed  under  its  government.  Among 
these  lands  was  a  tract  comprising  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
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present  city  of  JefFersonville,  and  including  also  the  landa 
upon  which  the  struggling  village  of  Clarkesville  is  loca.tcd. 
At  the  latter  point  old  "  Fort  Clarke  "  was  located,  and  around 
it  many  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  and  incidents  in  the  early 
history  of  Indiana  were  enacted.  Many  of  the  deeds  of  the 
brave  Clarke,  center  to  this  old  landmark  of  his  remarkable 
career.  He,  with  his  brave  Virginians,  Ibiight  his  way  along 
the  ever-bending  banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  only  contending  with 
Indiana,  but  Englishmen,  and  through  repeated  triumplis, 
which  shed  an  enchanting  lustre  upon  the  annals  of  border 
warfare,  he  unfurled  the  flag  of  a  free  people  and  a  republican 
government  over  the  soil  now  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  But  as  we  have  given  an  account  of 
most  of  General  Clarke's  services  in  behalf  of  Indiana,  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  we  shall  have  to  pass  over  his  opera- 
tions around  Fort  Clarke,  at  this  time,  and  deal  with  more 
recent  events.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  early 
settlement,  or  attempted,  at  ClarkeHville,  was  not  successful. 
However,  in  the  year  1802,  Jeffersonville  was  located,  near 
this  point,  by  John  Gwathmey.  Tliis  new  seat  of  civilization 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1816,  and  the  city  was  incorporated  in  1839.  These 
two  events  mark  its  progress,  which  has  been  steady,  but  not 
rapid. 

Omitting,  for  want  of  spa«e,  the  hundreds  of  incidents  in 
th(i  early  history  of  Clarke  county,  we  will  observe  only  some 
of  its  most  noticeable  present  features. 

The  surface  of  the  connty  along  the  Ohio  river,  and  from 
three  to  hve  miles  in  the  interior,  is  rolling,  and  the  remain- 
der mostly  level,  except  a  chain  of  "knobs,"  which  form  a 
semicircle  along  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
strike  the  Ohio  river  just  below  New  Albany,  in  Floyd  county. 
Only  about  half  of  these  "  knobs  "  are  cultivated,  but  they  are 
covered  with  a  good  cLuaiity  of  timber,  chestnut,  oak  and  pine 
being  the  distinguishing  classes.  Aside  from  the  "  knobs," 
the  lands  in  the  county  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
atrip  along  the  river,  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and 
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from  five  to  ten  in  width,  has  a  limestone  soil,  and,  thougli 
mostly  rolling,  is,  when  well  tilled,  as  productive  as  any  of  the 
celebrated  bottom  lands.  There  are  no  prairies  in  the  county. 
The  farms  are  generally  well  improyed,  and  are  graced  with 
good  buildings.  Iron  ore,  marble,  excellent  building  rock, 
and  hydraulic  cement  are  found  in  abundance. 

Most  of  the  lands  within  the  present  limits  of  the  county 
are  embraced  in  what  was  known  as  the  "  Illinois  grant" 
This  was  made,  as  before  intimated,  by  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1796,  and  conveyed  to  certain  commissioners  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  trust,  to 
be  apportioned,  according  to  their  rant,  to  General  Clarke, 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  which  he  commanded 
in  the  expedition  to  Yincennes  and  Kaskaskia.  It  was  divided 
into  five  hundred  acre  tracts  and  apportioned  accoi-ding  to  the 
terms  of  the  grant.  One  thousand  acres  more,  lying  along  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio,  were  also  granted  at  the  same  time  for  tlie 
location  of  a  town  to  be  called  Clarkesville.  This  was  intended 
as  a  monument  to  tlie  memory  of  General  Clarke,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  town  would  develop  into  a  great  commercial 
centre,  but  these  hopes  were  futile.  It  flourished  for  a  short 
time,  but  soon  sunk  into  decay.  It  ie  now  only  a  small  vil- 
lage, with  no  prospects  of  reaching  metropolitan  pre-emi- 
nence. The  first  settlements  in  the  place  were  made  from 
1790  along  up  to  1800.  The  early  settlers  located  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  so  as  to  be  able  to  escape  into  Ken- 
tueky  at  the  approach  of  the  hostile  natives. 

J  effersonville,  the  principal  town,  has  grown  to  be  a  handsome 
and  important  city,  with  a  population  of  over  eight  thousand, 
and  excellent  free  school  facilities.  The  city  is  handsomely 
laid  out.  The  streets  are  broad,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  buildings  are  nearly  all  substantial  and  present 
something  worthy  of  notice  in  the  way  of  architecture.  Many 
neat  cottages  beautify  the  streets  and  give  the  town  a  pictur- 
esque and  rural  appearance. 

"  The  chief  manufactures  of  Jeffersonville  are  railway  cars, 
steamboats,  and  machinery  of  various  kinds.*    The  Jefferson- 

*  From  n  sketcli  of  JefferHOnville  in  the  Pittsburgh  United  Presbyterian 
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ville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Eailroad  Companv's  machine 
shops  and  car  works  give  employment  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  mechanies,  and  besides  these  there  are  two  ship-yards 
which  afford,  in  active  bnsiiiess  times,  regular  employment  to 
about  two  hundred  skilled  artisans.  It  ia  claimed  that  there 
are  more  steamboats  built  here  annually  than  at  any  other 
point  between  Pittsburgh  and  New  Orleans,  and  that  they 
rank  among  the  best  steamers  that  navigate  the  western 
waters.  Just  beyond  the  city  limits,  'the  Ohio  Tails  Car 
Company '  conduct  a  large  establishment,  with  a  capacity  for 
the  employment  of  eight  hundred  workmen,  and  near  by  is 
ite  competitor,  'the  Southwestern  Oar  Company,'  the  princi- 
pal work  for  which  is  done  by  the  convicts  (three  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number),  of  the  Indiana  State  Prison  South,  whose 
white  front  is  in  sad  contrast  with  the  gloom  that  dwells 
within.  Beside  these,  there  are  two  iron-foundries,  an  oil- 
stone factory,  an  extensive  coopering  eatabhshment,  and  just 
at  this  time  more  noticeable  than  any  of  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  horrid  screams  of  its  ateam-whistle  every  morning,  the 
large  pork-house  on  the  river  bank,  where  two  hundred  men 
are  employed  in  killing  twelve  hundred  hogs  daily.  The  loco- 
motive whistle,  too,  is  heard  nearly  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  in  Jeffersonville,  whose  heart  is  pierced  by  the  iron 
bands  of  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  and 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  besides  those  of  other  minor  local 
roads. 

"  The  local  government  is  presided  over  by  Mayor  Pile,  a 
venerable  gentleman  of  thi-ee  score  years  and  ten,  who,  being 
to  '  the  manor  born,'  has  grown  up  with  the  growth  of  Jeffer- 
sonville, and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  plain,  frank,  honest, 
hardy  western  pioneers  who  lived  in  this  section  of  country 
when  it  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  have  been  spared  to 
see  it  blossom  hke  the  rose.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  Jef- 
fersonville, and  that  which  imparts  to  it  much  of  its  business 
life  and  vitality,  is  the  extensive  depot  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department.  Some  idea  of  the  mognitude  of  this  structure 
may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  the  series  of  fire-proof 
warehouses,  built  in  Ae  shape  of  a  hollow  square,  contain  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  thousand  scLuare  feet,  or  three  and  one-half 
acres  of  flooring,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  two  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
depot  is  located,  covering  about  fifteen  acres,  was  donated  for 
the  purpose  by  the  city  of  JefforsonviUe.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  of  over  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  and  the 
principal  ofBces  are  above  the  main  entrance.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  yard  is  a  tower  one  hundred  feet  high,  in  which, 
at  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet,  is  a  watchman's  room,  from 
which  every  one  of  the  numerous  warehouse  doors  are  visible. 
On  the  summit  of  this  tower  there  is  also  a  large  tank,  of  the 
capacity  of  six  thousand  gallons,  from  which  copious  streams 
of  water  can  be  thrown  to  any  part  of  the  building.  In  the 
court-yard  there  are  also  two  resei'voirs,  of  the  capacity  of 
three  hundred  thousand  gallons  each.  This  immense  structure 
was  erected  at  the  cost  limited  by  the  appropriation  of  con- 
gress, viz.:  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  —  a  rare 
fact  in  tlie  financial  history  of  pnbhc  buildings,  * 

"  The  pubhc  property  now  stored  in  this  depot  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  about  twenty-two  million  dollars.  From  it  are 
aow  sup])hed  with  clothing,  camp  and  garrison  eq^uipage,  and 
all  kinds  of  Quartermaster's  stores,  the  military  posts  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  most  of  the  troops  operating  in  those 
sections.  The  depot  is  so  capacious  and  so  well  arranged,  that 
■f  all  the  old  material  now  stored  in  it  were  disposed  of,  and 
new  and  serviceable  material  stored  in  its  place,  enough  could 
be  kept  on  hand  to  supply  the  entire  army  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  nearly  one  hundred  male  enaployes  on 
the  rolls  of  the  depot,  exclusive  of  about  seven  hundred 
women,  who  are  engaged  in  making  shirts,  drawers,  stable 
frocks,  and  bed-qullts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service. 
This  work  is  a  god-send  to  the  poor  sewing-women  of  Jeffer- 
sonvUle.  '  Ladies'  pay-day,'  at  the  depot,  is  always  an  event- 
ful and  memorable  occasion.  It  is  full  of  sunshine  and  joy, 
and  the  source  of  a  general  diffusion  of  comforl-  and  happiness 
throughout  the  community.     Hundi-eds  of  pooi  women,  with 

*  Prom  a  sketch  in  the  United  Pre»byteriaii. 
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smiling  faces,  light  hearts,  and  lighter  steps,  may  be  seen  on 
that  day  returning  from  the  depot,  the  cheerful  poEsessors  of 
their  monthly  earnings,  which  are  destined  to  make  so  many 
homes  look  brighter  and  more  happy.  Seven  thousand  dollars 
distributed  every  month  among  the  poorer  classes  in  a  com- 
munity of  eight  thousand,  carry  with  them  many  comforts 
and  delights,  and  the  baker  and  the  butcher,  the  grocer  and 
the  dry.goods  dealer — indeed  all  classes  of  the  populace  — 
feel  the  happy  influences  of  the  welcome  pay-day. 

"  The  Jeffersonville  Depot  is  the  conception  and  design  of 
Major -General  M.  0.  Meigs,  Quartermaster-General,  and  may 
justly  be  ranked  among  the  proudest  monuments  of  his 
enlightened  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department." 

Charlestown,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  county,  and 
twelve  miles  north  of  JefFersonville,  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi railroad,  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  a  smart,  thriving 
town,  of  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is,  in  every 
way,  an  honor  to  the  county. 


OHAPTEE    LXIX. 

SHELBY    OOUNTT HIHTOKICAL   AHD   DESOBJITIVK. 

SHELBY  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Isaac  Shelby,  an 
officer  of  considerable  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  as  also  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  also  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky.  The  county  was  originally  level  forest  land,  with  fertile 
bottoms  along  the  streams,  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in 
width.  The  uplands  are  elevated  about  forty  feet  above  these 
bottoms.  The  soil  in  the  bottoms  is  a  rich  dark  loam,  with  a 
slight  mixture  of  sand;  on  the  upland  there  is  much  clay,  cov- 
ered with  a  dark  muck,  which  required  drainage  before  it 
could  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  timber  in  the  bottoms 
was  principally  walnut,  ash,  etc.;  on  the  uplands,  beach,  oak 
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and  hieboi'y  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  forest.     It 
is  a  first-rate  farming  county,  in  almost  every  respect. 

"  Sheibyville,  the  county  seat,  was  laid  out  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1833,  *  on  a  donation  of  land  made  by  John  Hendricks, 
James  Davison,  ajid  John  0.  Walter.  The  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  Ebenezer  Ward,  of  Bartholo- 
mew county;  Eenjamin  J,  Blythe,  of  Dearborn  county;  Amos 
Boardman,  of  Ripley  county;  George  Bentley,  of  Harrison 
county,  and  Joshua  Cobb,  of  Delaware  county.  They  met  at  the 
house  of  David  Tisher,  July  first,  and  after  four  days  deliberation 
decided  upon  the  location  of  the  county  seat,  where  it  at  pres- 
ent stands,  giving  it  the  name  of  Sheibyville,  a  double  honor 
to  the  venerable  and  patriotic  ex-governor  of  Kentucky,  Isaac 
Shelby.  Jacob  Wetzel,  of  the  noted  Indian  fighting  family  of 
that  name,  on  learning  of  the  treaty  of  October,  1818,  had 
blazed  a  trace  from  Jehu  Perkins',  on  the  old  boundary  line, 
to  the  bluffs  of  White  river,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the 
present  site  of  Indianapolis.  Eiciiard  Tliomburg  settled  the 
same  fall  on  Flat  Eock,  and  James  Wilson  the  same  fall  also 
on  Blue  river,  the  Wetzel  trace  crossing  at  both  places.  B,  F. 
Moms  was  the  iirst  surveyor;  Oapt.  McLaughlin,  one  of  his 
iBsistants,  camped  on  Wilson's  place  in  November,  1818.  He 
put  his  field  notes  and  some  other  papers  and  valuables  in  a 
keg  and  concealed  it,  together  with  a  hatchet,  on  the  creek  near 
his  camp,  when  he  left  the  neighborhood  for  the  winter,  and 
on  returning  in  the  spring  found  them  safe  and  uninjured, 
James  Wilson  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  settler.  He  came 
from  Jefferson  county,  Ind.,  in  1819,  and  he  induced  Bennett 
Michael,  a  shoemaker,  to  settle  near  him;  also  John  Torman, 
Benjamin  Castor  and  John  Smith,  who  came  afterwards. 
Isaac  H.  Wilson,  a  son  of  James,  who  was  born  in  Jefierson 
county  in  1807,  and  came  to  Shelby  county  with  his  father,  is 
still  living  in  Sheibyville.  He  informed  me  that  Indiana  were 
occasionally  met  with  when  he  first  carae  to  the  county.  He 
frequently  saw  Joseph  White-eyes,  a  Delaware  chief,  who  had 
a  son  called  Charles  and  a  grandson  named  James,  who  was 

♦From  a  sketch  by  J.  C,  Beck,  M.  D. 
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red  headed.  Two  Indians,  known  as  Cuman  and  Piehaw,  lived 
on  Blue  river,  a  few  miles  from  liis  father.  They  had  very 
handsome  half-breed  wives.  On  one  occasion  Mi's.  Wilson 
invited  thom  to  visit  her,  whicli  fchey  did,  riding  upon  ponies 
in  gaily  decorated  side-saddles.  They  were  very  tastefully 
dressed,  and  ■wore  silver  hrooehes  on  their  arms,  and  neat 
slippers  fastened  to  the  feet  with  silver  bands,  and  exliibited  a 
good  breeding  and  politeness  that  might  have  excited  the  envy 
of  their  more  civilized  white  sisters. 

"Marion  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  county.  It  was  laid 
off  in  1820,  on  the  south-west  quarter  of  section  twenty, 
township  thirteen  north,  of  range  seven  east.  John  Sleeth 
was  one  of  the  original  proprietors.  His  daughter  ISTancy 
was  the  first  person  married  in  the  county;  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Abel  Summers,  May  fifteenth,  1832,  by  Rev.  Henij 
Logan,  then  living  near  the  Bartholomew  county  line." 

After  1828,  Shelby  county  inei-eased  rapidly  in  population 
and  wealth,  and  it  still  continues  to  thrive.  To-day,  the  rail- 
road facilities  of  Shelbyville,  and  also  of  Shelby  county,  are 
second  to  no  county  in  the  State  of  equal  population.  Shelby- 
ville has  grown  to  be  a  city  of  over  3,500  inhabitants,  among 
whom  are  some  of  tlie  ablest  and  most  entei-prising  business 
and  professiiMial  men  in  the  State.  The  schools  of  the  county 
are  well  organized  and  efficiently  conducted.  The  incorporated 
schools  of  Shelbyville  ai-e  the  just  pride  of  her  citizens, 

CLLNTON  COTJJ^TY. 

Olin'ton  county  was  named  in  honor  of  DcWitt  Clinton. 
The  surface  of  the  county  is  level,  excepting  aJong  the  Wild- 
cat, in  the  southwest  corner.  There  is  no  barren  or  waste 
lands  in  the  county.  In  the  south-western  portion  is  the 
"twelve  mile  prairie."  There  are  one  or  two  other  small 
prairies  in  the  county,  but,  with  the  exception  of  these,  and 
the  one  first  named,  all  the  balance  of  the  surface  was  originally 
covered  with  a  dense  and  heavy  forest,  containing  an  abund- 
ance of  timber  of  a  fine  quality.  The  soil  of  the  county  may 
be  termed  alluvial,  with   a  clay  bottom.     All  the  grains  and 
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grasses  indigenous  to  the  West  can  be  produced  in  this  countj 
with  profit.  It  is,  perhaps,  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  hay  and  for  pasturage.  Generally  speating  it  is  one  of  che 
best  farming  counties  in  Indiana.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  it  is  quite  thickly  settled  with  an  intelli 
gent,  wealthy  class  of  tanners,  who  have  grown  up  to  inde- 
pendence with  the  growth  of  the  county. 

Frankfort  is  the  county  seat.  The  section  of  country  from 
which  this  young  city  derives  its  trade,  is  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural sections  in  the  West.  It  already  has  a  population  of 
over  three  thousand,  and  is  steadily  progressing  in  all  its 
industries.  Its  schools  are  excellent,  siipported  by  first-class 
talent,  and  provided  with  commodious  buildings.  The  city 
has  very  good  railroad  facilities,  and  has  all  the  elements  of 
futare  prosperity,  which  are  being  rapidly  developed. 

BOONE   COUNTY. 

Boons  county  contains  two  hnndrod  sixty-seven  tkonsa'nd 
five  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  good  land.  The  county  was 
organized  in  1830,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred  and  thirty. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  hero  of  border 
hfe.  The  sontheastem,  western  and  northwestern  portions  of 
the  county  are  gently  undulating.  The  other  portions  are 
level.  The  soil,  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  is  a  dark  loam, 
deep  and  very  rich.  It  is  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  grain,  grasses  and  vegetables  indigen- 
ous to  the  Northwest.  Timber  is  plenty  and  of  the  finest 
quality,  Boone  county  is  composed  of  the  summit  lands 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers.  This 
accounts,  probably,  for  the  level,  wet  lands  so  common  on 
almost  all  dividing  ridges.  They  are  generally  termed  "  sum- 
mit levels,"  and  are  frequently  composed  of  many  ponds 
and  small  lakes,  with  only  occasional  ridges  of  high  land. 
The  county  is  watered  by  Eagle  creek,  White  Lick  and  Walnut 
Fort  of  Eel  river,  which  empty  into  the  former,  and  Eig  Rac- 
coon and  Sugar  creek,  which  empty  into  the  latter.  Owing  to 
the  level  surface  of  the  county  where  these  streams  have  their 
source,  they  are  sluggish  and  comparatively  of  no  value  in  the 
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way  of  propelling  maehinery.  "  The  dense  forests  of  heavy 
timber  and  low  wet  lands  of  Boone  county,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  bring  within  its  borders  a  class  of  men  of 
peculiar  refinement  and  means,  consequently  it  was  fii'st  set- 
tled by  men  of  stout  constitutions,  iron  wills,  and  but  little 
fEnancial  resources.  It  required  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and 
untiring  effort  to  clear  away  the  heavy  forests  preparatory  to 
raising  crops.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  cleared  out  a  little 
'  truck  patch,'  sufiicient  to  raise  some  '  roasting  ears,'  beans  and 
other  garden  vegetables,  after  which  they  applied  themselves 
to  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  The  settler  who  could  command  a 
good  rifle,  two  or  three  dogs,  a  cow,  and  one  old  horse,  with 
the  means  to  buy  powder  and  lead,  was  considered  supremely 
happy.  In  these  early  days  there  was  abundance  of  wild 
game  —  deer,  bear,  wolves,  turkeys,  pheasants  and  .quails. 
The  currency  of  tlie  country  was  the  skins  of  deer,  raccoons, 
mink  and  wild  honey," 

The  county  was  once  the  home  and  huuting-gi'ounds  of  a 
tribe  of  the  Hiamis;  upon  the  banks  of  the  streams  were  the 
gi'aves  of  their  fathers.  In  these  little  mounds  lie  the  remains 
of  many  a  native  warrior  and  hunter.  The  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Thorntown  was  once  the  habitation  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred Indian  and  French  traders.  About  the  year  183B  most 
of  the  tribe  were  removed  from  the  reservation  at  this  place, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  government  in  1828,  Thorntown, 
located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county,  was  once  a 
lively  Indian  trading  post;  since  that  time  it  has  become  a 
lively  place,  with  a  dviHzed  home  trade.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  county  of  Boone  was  a  wilderness,  so  densely  covered 
with  heavy  timber  and  underbrush  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  earth  in  the  summer 
season.  Lonely  and  desolate  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
those  who  first  traversed  these  woods,  when  naught  but 
nature's  uncultured  sounds  greeted  the  ear  —  when  the  eye 
conld  see  no  heavens  for  the  intervening  foliage  —  when  ser- 
pents and  lizards,  frogs  and  hornets,  and  wild  beasts  were 
possessors  of  the  land.  Forty  years  have  wrought  a  mighty 
change  in  the  county.     Then  no  cleared  fields  were  visible 
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from  one  neighbor's  to  another;  great  lakes  of  water,  backed 
Tip  by  hngo  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  were  visible  on  every  hand; 
but  now  the  lake  has  become  a  fertile  field;  great  farms  barb 
been  opened;  the  eye  can  aee  for  miles  over  green  or  golden 
fields  of  com.  The  cabin  superseded  the  wigwam,  and  the 
neat  cottage  has  eaperseded  tJie  cabin  in  almost  every  locality 
Lebanon,  the  county  seat,  is  located  neai'  the  centre  of  the 
county,  in  a  rich  and  productive  section.  It  is  a  small  town, 
but  is  thrifty  and  rapidly  improving.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  three  thousand,  including  a  fine  class  of  citizens,  enter- 
prising, intelligent  and  prosperons.  Tho  town  and  county 
have  good  schools  and  school  advantages.* 


CHAPTEE    LXX. 

nENDEIGKS    COUBTT  —  HISTOKICAL    ;^.HD 

HENDEICKS  county  is  located  near  the  centre  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  county  was  organized 
in  1834,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Governor  William  Hen- 
dricks. The  surface  of  the  county  is  gently  rolling,  and  the 
soil  is  generally  very  good.  The  county  is  well  timbered, 
especially  in  the  northern  portion.  It  is  well  watered  by  Eel 
river,  Mill  creek,  Mud  creek,  "White  Lick  creek,  and  their 
numerous  tributary  streams. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  county  emigrated  from  North  Car- 
olina to  this  county  about  the  year  1818,  and  settled  on  gov- 
ernment lands  prior  to  entry.  The  first  lands  were  entered  in 
the  county  in  1821,  about  three  years  before  the  organization 
of  the  eonnty.  The  first  settlements  were  made  in  the  south- 
east portion  of  the  county,  in  what  is  now  Liberty  and  Gil- 
d  Bketcli  of  the  counly. 
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ford  townsiiipa.  Among  the  lirst  settlers  were  David  Downs, 
Ross  Nicholas,  Biehard  Christie,  George  and  David  Matoek, 
William  Ballard,  Jonathan  Hodgers,  James  Thompson,  Thomas 
Hadley,  Josiah  Tomlinson,  John  Bryant  and  Thomas  Loekhart 

The  county  was  organized  in  1824,  and  Danville  was  chosen 
as  the  seat  of  justice.  The  first  settlements  were  made  in  the 
county  in  1818,  when  the  first  trees  were  felled  and  the  iirst 
rude  cabins  erected.  This  population  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  182i  there  were  more  than  one  fcliousand  inhabitants 
in  the  county.  In  1870,  the  population  of  the  county  was 
twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- seven.  The  growth 
of  wealth  and  public  improvements  in  the  county  have  been 
commensurate  with  this  growth  in  population.  The  old  court 
house  has  long  since  perished,  and  a  new  and  substantial 
building  has  taken  its  place.  The  new  jail  and  county  asylum 
are  substantial  and  well  conducted  institutions.  The  pioneer 
log  school  houses  of  the  county  have  gone,  and  now  over  one 
hundred  fine  brick  and  frame  school  buildings  attest  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  Hendricks  county.  Excellent  turnpike 
roads  bisect  each  other  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  ample 
railroad  facilities  are  presented.  The  county  has  now  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres  of  improved  land, 
valued  at  twelve  million  dollars.  The  products  of  the  farms 
have  always  been  largely  remunerative.  The  taxable  property 
in  the  county  is  worth  over  twenty  million  dollars.  In  every 
sense,  the  people  of  Hendricks  county  are  intelligent,  pro- 
gressive, and  enterprising  citizens. 

The  Indiana  House  of  Eefuge  is  located  on  the  State  farm 
adjoining  Plaiiifleld,  in  Hendricks  county.  This  is  one  of  the 
State's  most  worthy  and  benevolent  inatitutions,  and  it  is 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  boye  who  have  been 
sent  there. 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Morgan  county  is  located  near  the  geographical  centre  of 
tlie  State,  and  contains  about  291,800  acres  of  land,  and  is 
watered  by  "White  river,  White  Lick  creek.  Mud  creek,  Big 
Indian    creek,   Stott's   creek,    Clear   creek,    Burnett's   creek, 
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Rhodes'  ci'cek,  Mill  creek,  and  other  smaller  streams.  There 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  this  county  rough  and  broken, 
especially  along  the  "WTiite  river,  where  the  land  is  not  very 
profitable  for  grain  growing,  but  is  well  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears.  About  one- 
third  of  the  county  is  bottom  land.  The  soil  in  this  section  ia 
e,  sandy  loam,  very  rich  and  productive.  The  county  is  splen- 
didly timbered.  The  principal  kinds  are  poplar,  walnut,  white 
oak,  hickory,  beech,  sugar  tree,  eta 

Morgan  county  was  organized  in  1823,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Gleneral  Daniel  Morgan.  The  first  county  election  was  held 
in  a  log  house,  owned  by  Mr.  Stotts.  The  house  was  built  in 
the  year  1819,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Waverley. 
It  was,  probably,  the  first  house  built  in  the  county.  The 
first  settlers  came  to  the  county,  probably,  in  1818.  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Hodge  purchased  land  and  settled  in  the  county  in  1818. 
Mrs,  Rebecca  Douglas  settled  among  the  Indians,  in  Morgan 
county,  in  1817,  but  the  first  general  settlement  may  be  set 
down  in  1819,  when,  among  others,  Robert  0.  Stotts,  Hiram 
T.  Craig,  James  A.  Laughlen,  James  Stotts,  Nathan  Laughlen, 
and  W.  M.  Offield,  settled  in  what  is  now  called  Harrison 
township.  Among  the  settlers  who  immediately  followed 
these,  and  who  have  endured  all  the  piivations  of  pioneer  life, 
were  the  families  of  the  Hodges,  Samuel  Moore,  Judge  Hiram 
Matthews,  Benjamin  Hoffman,  Jonathan  WiUiams,  Larken 
Reynolds,  George  H.  Euler,  G.  A.  Phelps,  Mr.  McCrakens, 
Benjamin  Outberth,  Reuben  Olaypool,  Alex,  and  Thomas  J. 
"Worth,  Daniel  Thornberg,  Jack  Record,  John  Bray,  Madison 
Hadley,  Richard  Hadley,  Benjamin  Stafford,  and  Rebecca 
Blank.  The  latter  is  now  a  citizen  of  Clay  township.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and  is  the  oldest  person  in  the 
county,  and  one  of  the  oldest  ladies  in  the  State.  She  was 
bom  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  the  year  1768,  and  is  now  nearly 
one  hundred  and  seven  years  old.  She  remembers  Daniel 
Boone,  and  has  participated  in  some  of  his  deeds  of  daring  on 
the  borders  of  Kentucky. 

Martinsville,  located  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  the 
county  seat.     It  has  now  a  population  of  nearly  two  thousand* 
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and  is  the  largest  town  in  the  connty.  Mooresville  Is  the 
next  largest  town,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  sixteen 
hnndred.  The  founder  of  this  place,  who  ia  well  known  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  is  still  an  active  citizen.  The  county 
IB  well  supplied  with  good  scliools  and  churches.  There  have 
been  great  improvements  made  in  this  direction  during  the 
last  five  years.  The  public  improvements  of  the  county  are 
in  advance  of  some  other  counties. 

This  is  a  good  agricultural  county.  It  has  133,615  acres 
of  improved  land,  producing  annually  330,000  buehela  of  wheat, 
6,500  bushels  of  rye,  1,190,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  65,000 
bushels  of  oats,  from  200  to  1,500  bushels  of  barley,  50,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  229,355  pounds  of  butter,  about  10,000 
tons  of  hay,  and  over  60,000  pounds  of  wool,  besides  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  vegetables.  The  vahie  of  improved  land 
in  the  county  is  over  $9,000,000.  The  raising  of  live  stock  ia 
a  profitable  pursuit  in  this  county.  The  farmers  are  a  thrifty 
class  of  people,  distinguishing  themselves  by  their  industry 
and  their  love  for  public  improvements. 

800TT  COUNTT. 

Scott  county  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  near  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles.  The  county, 
generally,  is  level  and  rolling,  except  a  small  area  known  as 
the  "knobs,"  which  is  quite  broken.  The  soil  is  fair;  the 
county  is  well  watered  by  streams,  and  many  springs  abound. 
The  timber  is  of  the  very  best,  and  in  abundance. 

The  county  was  organized  in  1820,  while  the  State  capital 
was  at  Corydon,  Ilarrison  county. 

It  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Charles  Seott,  an  officer 
of  the  revolutionary  period,  and,  at  a  later  period,  governor  of 
Kentucky.  The  county  was  formed  from  portions  of  Jefierson, 
Jennings,  Clark,  and  Washington  counties.  The  first  county 
commissioners  were  Joseph  Switzer,  Reuben  Johnson,  and 
John  Ilerod.  Wm.  K.  liichey  was  the  first  sheriff,  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  governor.     The  first  sherifF  elect  was  Jesse 
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Jackson,  who  afterward  served  in  the  legislature,  and  also  as 
register  of  the  land  office  at  La  Porte.  Other  original  county 
officers  were:  James  Ward,  clerk;  John  Prime,  recorder; 
James  Lochrane,  treasurer,  and  Kohert  Wardell,  an  old  revo- 
lutionary soldier  —  as  coroner. 

The  county  was  first  settled  in  1805,  by  John  Kiraberlin, 
who  removed  to  this  section  of  the  State  from  Kentucky,  and 
who  built,  in  the  same  year,  the  first  house  erected  in  the 
county.  Among  the  early  settlers  were:  Wm.  E.  CoUins,  Dr. 
John  Kichey,  Eliab  Collins,  Samuel  P.  Devore,  Robert  Wardle, 
John  Morris,  Jeremiah  Paine,  Dr.  Jonathan  Carter,  John 
Finley,  Dr.  James  Hicks,  David  and  Charles  Eastin,  Eli  and 
Joseph  Harlan,  Kindred  Fcrg\iB0n,  Wm,  Nichols,  John  Win- 
gate,  Zebulon  Foster,  James  Lemaster,  Wm.  Norton,  John 
Diekey,  Jacob  Cutler,  Asahel  Passwater,  Daniel  Hough,  John 
Stucker,  Eobert  Brenton,  Wm.  Fleming,  Peter  Storms,  Daniel 
Serls,  and  many  other  brave  and  hardy  pioneers,  whose  names 
are  iu  the  past. 

Kindred  Ferguson  is  still  a  resident  of  Scott  county,  where 
he  has  lived  for  sixty-five  years,  and  ha^  reached  the  extra- 
ordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years. 

In  1830,  the  county  seat  was  located  at  Lexington,  by  Wm. 
Fleming,  Dennis  Pennington,  Hardin  H.  Moore,  Abel  C. 
Pepper,  and  two  others.  The  town  was  originally  laid  out  by 
Jesse  Henley,  General  Wm.  McFarlane,  Adam  Steele,  Eichard 
Steele,  and  Nehemiah  Hunt,  in  1811,  on  grounds  owned  by 
thejie  gentlemen.  The  first  house  in  Lexington  was  erected  by 
John  and  Jacob  Stucker.  Gen. McFarlane  built  the  first  brick 
house.  The  first  public  improvements  were  made  hj  private 
enterprise.  Wm.  Fleming  and  Moses  Gray  were  the  pioneer 
merchants.  The  first  marriage  solemnized  in  the  county  was 
between  Daniel  Kimberlin  and  Ursula  Brenton.  A  child  born 
to  them  is  claimed  to  he  the  first  white  person  born  in  the 
county.  Among  the  early  citizens  oi  Lexington  and  Seott 
county,  and  who  have  since  become  prominent  in  the  State, 
may  be  mentioned:  Henry  P.  Thornton,  the  first  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county;  the  Carpenter  Brothers;  Major  Ehsha 
G.  English,  many  years  in  State  legislature;  his  son.  Eon, 
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Wm.  H.  English,  who  for  many  years  ic£^;esnted  the  district 
in  CongrcsB,  was  Ijom  in  Lexington,  as  was  also  his  grandson, 
Wm.  E.  English,  now  a  promising  lawyer  of  Indianapolis. 
Tlie  seat  of  justice  was  continued  in  this  place  for  over  fifty 
years,  but  waa  removed  in  1874  to  a  more  central  point,  a 
place  foi-merly  called  Oenterville,  but  now  known  as  Scotts- 
burgh.  This  town  was  laid  off  in  1873,  by  Lloyd  S.  Keith, 
being  surveyed  by  Thos.  K.  "Wardle  and  Wm.  Estel.  It  is 
located  on  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  and  IndianapoKs 
railroad,  eighty  miles  south  of  Indianapolis,  and  now  contains 
a  population  of  about  four  hundred  souls.  Among  the  other 
towns  of  Scott  county,  are  Austin,  Tienna,  New  Frankfort, 
Wooster,  and  Holman.  Iron  ore  and  salt  abounds  in  the 
county.  A  good  article  of  salt  is  manufactured,  and  numerous 
wells  are  sunk  for  salt  water  near  Lexington,  one  of  which  is 
seven  hundred  feet  deep.  Good  building  stone  is  had  in  the 
same  vicinity,  and  also  a  kind  used  for  malting  a  very  fine 
quality  of  water  cement.  As  these  quarries  are  located  near 
the  railroad,  and  of  easy  access,  it  is  believed  that  a  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  cement  will  be  erected  at  no  distant 
day. 

This  county  is  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  Pigeon  roost  mas- 
sacre, a  full  account  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  It  is  also  a  witness  of  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  rebel  General  John  ilorgan,  in  his  raid  through  southern 
Indiana  during  the  civil  war.  The  depot  at  Yienna  was 
bumod  by  him,  and  many  are  the  farmers  through  this  county 
who  have  bewailed  the  day  when  they  "  swapped  "  their  line 
fat,  sleek  horses,  for  the  worn  out,  sore-backed  jades  of  the 
rebels.  Scott  county  possesses  good  railroad  facilities.  The 
Jefiersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis  road  north  and 
south,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road  traversing  the  county 
in  the  same  direction. 
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WAYNE    COIJWTY  —  PIONEBK   HI8T0BT, 

IN  THE  Spring  of  1S05,  George  Hoiman,  and  Richard 
Rue,  and  Thomas  McCoy,  and  a  Mr.  Blunt,  witli  their 
familiea,  came  from  Kentucky  and  settled  about  two  milea 
south  of  the  present  site  of  Rielimond.  Hoiman  and  Eue  had 
served  in  General  Clark's  expedition  against  the  French  set- 
tlements in  Indiana,  and  having  heen  held  as  prisonerB  about 
three  years  and  a  half  among  the  Indians,  they  had  become 
acc[iiainted  with  the  country,  and  had  selected  the  most  favor- 
ahle  site  for  their  future  homes,  while  returning  home  from  a 
western  trip,  in  the  fall  of  1804.  Early  in  the  winter  they 
returned  to  erect  their  log  cahine,  bringing  with  them,  on  their 
horses,  such  tools  as  were  necessary  for  the  work,  and  a  few 
household  utensils.  Hoiman  was  accompanied  by  his  two 
eldest  sons,  William  and  Joseph,  then  about  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  respectively.  They  were  were  not  long 
in  erecting  the  log  dwellings,  and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks, 
leaving  the  boys  in  charge,  the  pioneers  departed  for  Ken- 
tacky  to  bring  their  wives  and  families. 

On  reaching  home  they  were  joined  by  two  other  families  — 
those  of  Thomas  McCoy  and  Mr.  Blunt  —  and  the  four  fam- 
ilies,  with  all  their  household  goods  and  effects,  consisting  of 
clothing,  provisions,  tools,  cooking  utensils,  gims  and  ammu- 
nition, started  for  their  new  homes  on  pack  horses.  They 
traveled  through  the  forest  day  after  day,  through  the  cold 
storms,  and  at  length,  weary  and  alone,  arrived  at  the  cabins, 
where  they  found  the  Hoiman  boys  enjoying  themselves  in 
true  forest  life.  McCoy  and  Blunt  located  near  the  site  of  the 
two  cabins  already  mentioned;  and  thus  was  commenced  tlie 
(535) 
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eettlement  of  Wayne  county,  now  one  of  the  moat  wealthy 
and  prosperons  counties  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 

Not  many  miles  distant,  on  the  Elkhom  creek,  the  Endsleya 
and  Coxes,  with  their  families,  settled  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year.  These  pioneers  were  soon  followed  hy  the  Eev. 
Lazame  Whitehead,  a  baptist  minister,  Aaron  Martin,  Charles 
Hunt,  and  their  families.  Bev.  Hugh  Call,  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, also  came  in  1806,  and  settled  near  Elkhorn  ereek,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death,  in  1863,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  five  years.  Shadrack  Henderson,  with  his  family,  settled, 
in  1806,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  "Whitewater,  and  in  same  year 
a  Mr,  Lamb  built  a  cabin  not  far  from  that  of  Call's  on  the 
Elkhart,  in  which  he  lived  for  several  years. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year  that  the  settlement  of 
Richmond  was  commenced,  or,  at  least,  most  of  the  land  in 
that  vicinity  was  taken  up  in  this  year,  altliough  much  of  it 
was  not  occupied  until  the  spring  and  summer  of  1807. 
"About  the  first  of  March,  1306,"  says  Mr.  Young,  in  his 
valuable  history  of  Wayne  county,  "  David  Hoover,  then  a 
young  man  residing  with  his  father,  iu  the  Miami  conntry,  in 
Ohio,  with  four  others,  in  eeai'oh  of  a  place  for  making  a  set- 
tlement, took  a  section  line  some  eight  or  ten  miles  north  of 
Dayton,  and  traced  it  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles, 
through  an  unbroken  forest,  to  this  place,  where  he  afterwards 
settled.  He  fancied  he  had  found  the  Canaan  his  father  had 
been  seeking.  His  parents  were  of  German  descent,  and 
members  of  the  society  of  Friends.  They  had  emmigrated 
from  Pennsylvania  to  North  CaroKna,  and  thence  to  Miami, 
where  they  had  temporarily  located  until  a  permanent  home 
coidd  be  selected.  Young  Hoover  and  his  companions  were 
supposed  to  be  the  first  white  men  who  explored  the  territory 
north  of  Richmond.  They  discovered  many  natural  advan- 
tages, among  which  were  the  pure  spring  water  issuing  from 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  with  its  prospective  mill-sites,  inex- 
hanstable  quarries  of  limestone,  and  a  rich  soil,  following 
tlie  stream  south  a  short  distance,  they  found  traps  set,  and 
near  the  west  bank  of  the  Whitewater,  nearly  opposite  Rich- 
mond, they  saw  some  Indians.      From  these  Indians,  who 
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could  speak  broken  English,  they  learned  the  white  men  had 
settled  below,  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  stream.  Thej  made 
their  way  thitlier,  and  found  theHohnan,  Eue,  and  McCoy 
families.  After  a  brief  rest,  tliey  started  back  for  the  Miami, 
by  a  different  route,  and  reported  the  finding  of  the  '  promised 
"land  "' 

In  the  following  June  the  first  lands  were  entered  as  the 
result  of  this  prospecting  tour.  "Andrew  Hoover,  father  of 
David,  entered  several  quarter  sections,  including  that  which 
the  latter  had  selected  for  himself  on  his  first  trip.  John 
Smith  entered  on  what  is  now  the  south  side  of  Main  street, 
cleared  a  small  patch  of  ground,  and  built  a  cabin  near  the 
bluff,  Jeremiah  Cox  purchased  his  quarter  section  late  in  the 
summer,  nortli  of  Main  street,  of  Joseph  Woodkirk,  who  had 
bought  it  of  John  Meek,  Woodkirk,  having  made  a  small  clear- 
ing and  planted  it  with  corn,  Cox  paid  him  for  his  improve- 
ments and  corn.  Andrew  Hoover  had  a  number  of  sons  and 
daughters,  who  settled  around  him  as  they  got  married.  David 
had  taken  a  wife  in  Ohio  before  coming  to  the  territory;  but 
he  did  not  occupy  his  log  cabin  until  March  in  the  following 
year  (1807.)  Here,  on  the  west  bank  of  Middle  Fork,  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1866.  The  land  in  and  about  Rich- 
mond was  settled  chiefly  by  Friends  from  North  Carolina, 
some  of  them  from  that  State  direct,  others  after  a  brief  resi- 
dence in  Ohio.  As  the  Hoover  family  were  the  pioneers  of 
tliese  people,  but  for  the  discovery  made  Ixere  by  young  Hoover 
and  his  fellow  adventurers,  the  Society  of  Friends  would 
probably  not  have  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  proprietors 
of  tlie  land  on  which  Eichmond  stands,  and  of  naming  the 
city."  Among  tlie  first  famihes  who  settled  were  those  of 
Jerry  Cox,  John  Smith,  Elijah  Wright,  Frederick  Hoover, 
Andrew  Hoover,  Sen.,  David  Hoover,  William  Bulla,  and 
John  Harvey.  Soon  after  "  the  spirit  of  emigi-ation  prevailed 
strongly  in  tlie  Southern  States,  especially  in  North  Carolina. 
The  Friends  had  settled  in  that  State  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  allowed  the  en- 
slavement of  the  African  race  in  this  country.  They  were 
getioi'ally  unfriendly  to  slavery,  bonce,  probably,  their  desire, 
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ju  great  part,  to  find  homes  on  better  soil  and  in  more  con- 
genial society.  Soon  after  the  families  above  mentioned,  others 
of  the  Carolina  Friends  began  to  arrive.  Among  those  who 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond  were  Jacob  Meek,  in  1806 ; 
Elijah  Wright,  in  1806  or  1807;  Jesse  Bond,  in  1807,  on  the 
farm  where  Earlham  college  now  is;  John  Burgess,  in  1808; 
Yalentine  Pegg,  1809,  ten  miles  west  from  Bichmond;  John 
Townsend,  about  the  same  time;  Cornelius  Eutliff,  1810; 
John  MeLain,  1810;  and  about  tlie  same  year  came  families 
of  the  names  of  Stewart,  Evans,  Gilbert,  Thomas,  Eoberta,  and 
others."  A  settlement  was  soon  commeaced  on  East  Fork,  at 
an  early  day.  In  1806,  Joseph  "Wright,  a  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, settled  there,  and  was  followed,  in  1807,  by  Peter  Fleming, 
both  having  entered  their  lands  as  early  as  1805.  Besides 
those  above  mentioned,  there  were  many  others  settled  on  East 
Fork  at  an  early  day. 

"  Among  them  were  David  Waaaon,  a  aon-in-law  of  Peter 
Fleming,  afterward  known  as  Judge  Fleming,  who  had  entered 
several  hundred  acres,  on  which  he  settled  his  children, 
reserving  for  himself  a  homestead,  since  known  as  the  '  Barnes 
farm,'  or  the  'Woods'  place,'  and  now  owned  by  John 
Brown,  adjoining  the  State  line.  Hie  farm  early  owned  by 
his  son,  Samuel  Fleming,  and  now  by  James  Smelser,  was  a 
part  of  the  Judge's  purchase.  Charles  Moffat,  an  early  settler, 
lived  on  the  south  side  of  East  Fork,  near  Richmond,  where  he 
built  a  mill.  He  remained  there  until  his  decease,  many  years 
ago.  Hugh  JMoffat,  a  son,  still  resides  near  the  homestead.  A 
little  above  Amos  and  John  Hawkins  settled  early  with  their 
families;  and  a  little  further  on,  William  Ireland,  long  since 
deceased.  Next,  Benjamin  Ilill,  who  remained  there  until  his 
death,  about  forty  years  ago.  His  wife  survived  him  until 
1867.  Adjoining  on  the  east  was  Joseph  Waason,  before 
mentioned.  Nathaniel  McCoy  Wasson  built  a  cabin  in  1809, 
on  the  homestead  near  the  banks  of  East  Fort,  maiTied 
and  lived  there  until  his  death,  in  1864.  Near  by  was 
John  Gay,  an  elderly  settler,  known  as  Major  Gay,  whu 
early  sold  his  land  to  Jacob  Crist,  still  living  on  the  premises. 
John  Drake,  with  numerous  grown  up  sons,  settled  eai'ly  on 
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thoir  farms  adjoining  the  Ohio  line.  The  Drakes  were  of  tlie 
Baptist  denomination.  During  the  prevalence  of  a  malignant 
fever,  at  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  on  East  Fork,  a 
number  of  I'obust,  middle-aged  men  fell  victims  to  it.  Of  this 
number  were  David  and  John  Wasson.  *  *  *  On  Middle 
Fork,  near  its  mo\ith,  was  William  Bulla,  an  early  settler,  and 
son-in-law  of  Andrew  Hoover,  Sen.  He  early  built  a  saw  mill 
on  his  farm  near  the  site  of  Bureon's  oil  miil.  He  lived  there 
until  hie  decease,  some  years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age.  Near 
the  lands  of  the  Hoover  families,  Jesse  Clark,  Ealph  Wright, 
Alexander  Moore,  and  Amos  and  Abner  Olawson  settled.  A 
little  further  up  were  the  Stafforda,  Bonds,  Bnnkers,  Swallows, 
Ashbys,  Andrcwses,  and  others,  all  of  whom,  we  believe  wore 
from  North  Carolina,  and  chiefly  IViends.  They  had  a  small 
log  meeting  house  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  subordinate  to  the 
White  Water  monthly  meeting.  William  Bond  had  erected  a 
saw  mill,  and  Joshua  Bond  a  cheap  oil  mill.  Edward  Bond, 
Sen.,  died  a  few  years  after  he  came.  A  little  further  up, 
Jeremiah  Oox,  Jr.,  settled,  and  early  built  a  grist  mill,  to  the 
great  gratification  of  tlie  settlers.  Above  Oox'e  mill  were  a 
few  inhabitants.  Among  these  were  Isaac  Commons,  Eobei't 
Morrison,  Barnabas  Boswell,  Isaac,  John  and  "William  Hiatt, 
and  John  Nicholson,  the  farms  of  some  of  whom  are  now 
within  the  limits  of  Franklin  township.  Balden  Ashley 
settled  near  Cox's  miU,  and  owned  the  land  from  which  has 
long  been  obtained  tlie  lime  fumisbed  the  builders  of  Eich- 
mond.  On  the  West  Fork,  above  the  lands  of  the  Ratlifl'  ana 
Hoover  families,  already  mentioned,  was  Joshua  Pickett,  an 
early  settler.  Next  above  was  the  Addlngton  settlement,  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream.  Further  up,  the  first  settlers  were 
tlie  Starbucks,  Swains,  Harrises,  Turnei-s,  and  others,  who  were 
usefiil,  enterprising  citizens.  Paul  Swain,  and  WiUiam  Star- 
buck  wagoned  produce  of  various  kinds  to  Port  Wayne. 
Edward  Starbuek,  Sen.,  was  an  early  justice  of  the  peace. 
William  died  in  middle  life.  Hester  Starbuek,  his  widow, 
died  within  the  last  three  or  four  yeara,  having  lived  to  an  old 
age.  An  early  settlement  was  also  made  in  1806,  about  four 
or  five  miles  soutiieast  of  Richmond,  by  Jesse  Davenport, 
34 
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Jacob  Foute,  and  his  sons  William  and  Jacob,  and  his  son-ia- 
law,  Thomas  Bulla,  natives  of  North  Carolina,  but  immedi- 
ately from  Ohio.  By  the  formation  of  Boston,  the  land  of 
Davenport  was  taken  into  that  township.  Other  families 
came  in  soon  after."*  The  toils  and  hardships  of  the  pioneers 
of  Wayne  county  were  about  the  same  as  tliose  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  They  came  at  an  early  day,  and  pGrha]>s 
knew  more  of  border  life,  in  its  reality,  than  those  who  settled 
at  a  later  day,  in  close  proximity  to  mills,  etc.  Their  log 
cabins  were  all  of  the  old  pioneer  style,  and  tlieir  clothing, 
diet  and  customs  were  those  of  border  life.  They  had  their 
troubles  with  the  Indians,  their  battles  with  rioverty,  their 
struggles  with  the  forest,  their  scarcity  of  fioiir;  m  short,  they 
suffered  and  endured  all  the  perils  and  dangers  and  privations 
of  the  first  pioneers.  But  they  overcame,  aud  prospered. 
Tliey  hewed  away  the  forests,  and  cultivated  g'^.a.t  fields  of 
com;  they  dispensed  with  the  rude,  unshapely  cabin,  and 
erected  commodious  dwellings.  They  aceomplif '^ed  a  work 
for  civilization. 


OHAFTEE    LXXII. 

WATKE   OOITNTr HISTORICAL    AND    DESCRIrT's  E 

WAYNE  county  was  organized  iu  ISiO.  li;  was  then 
composed  of  "that  part  of  Dearborn  county  lying  east 
of  the  twelve  mile  purchase,  and  between  the  north  and  south 
lines  of  the  new  county,  together  with  tliat  poi-tion  of  the 
purchase  lying  between  those  lines."  The  lands  west  of  tlie 
purchase  were  not  acquired  until  1830.  On  the  35f;h  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1811,  the  first  circuit  court  was  held  at  the  house  ot 
Richard  Eue,  three  miles  south  of  Eichmond.     The  only  buei- 

*  From  Mr.  Young's  work. 
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neas  transacted  at  this  session,  however,  was  that  of  dmding 
the  county  into  civil  divisions.  The  next  session  of  the  court 
was  held  at  the  same  place  the  following  month,  when  a  grand 
jury  was  for  the  first  time  empaneled  in  the  county.  The 
court  consisted  of  Jesse  D.  Holman,  presiding  judge,  and 
Peter  Flemming  and  Aaron  Martin,  associate  judges. 

Immediately  with  the  organization  the  wrangle  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  county  began,  and,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  scarcely  terminated  to  this  day.  The  first  commis- 
sion appointed  to  malte  the  location  reported  a  site  near  the 
present  town  of  Oenterville,  but  owing  to  the  lands  upon 
which  the  location  was  made  being  unsold,  the  action  of  the 
commissioners  was  decided  illegal.  A  second  commission 
appointed  to  locate  the  capital  of  the  county  decided  to  accept 
the  donation  of  Samuel  Woods,  in  range  three,  and  further 
decided  that  tiie  name  of  the  county  seat  should  be  Salisbury. 
A  log  court-hodse,  for  temporary  use,  and  a  jail  of  hewed 
square  logs,  were  built,  and  were  soon  followed  by  a  brick 
court-house.  "Salisbury  having  now  become  an  incorporated 
town,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "  the  earliest  in  the  connty,  and  its 
citizens  having  secured  —  permanently,  as  they  supposed  — 
the  public  buildings,  they  anticipated  a  long  and  prosperous 
career.  In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed.  Eftbrts 
were  soon  made  for  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  to  Oenter- 
ville. In  the  midst  of  the  bitter  strife  between  the  Salisbury 
and  Centerville  parties,  *  *  *  an  act  was  passed  in  1816 
authorizing  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  to  Centerville,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  citizens  furnish,  without  expense  to 
the  county,  public  bnildings  as  good  and  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions  as  those  at  Sahsbury.  After  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat,  Salisbury  was  rapidly  deserted.  The  few  frame  and  brick 
buildings  were  taken  down,  and  some  of  them  removed  to 
Richmond.  The  bricks  in  the  building  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Main  and  Pearl  streets,  known  as  Harris'  comer,  were  for- 
merly in  the  court-house  at  Salisbury.  There  remains  nothing 
on  the  site  indicating  that  a  town  was  ever  there.  The  ground 
on  which  it  stood  is  now  a  part  of  the  farm  of  Enoch  Eails- 
baeh.     Within  a  recent  date  the  county  seat  has  been  removed 
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from  Centerville   to   Eichinond.     In   all   probability  it  will 
remain  there  pennanently." 

"We  will  now  turn  to  the  present  condition  of  Wayne  county 
and  observe  what  a  growth  of  sixty  years  has  wrought.  It 
wonld  be  well  first  to  glance  at  its  natural  reeourcca.  The 
surface  of  the  territory  is  mostly  rolling,  with  some  slight 
hills  in  the  southeastern  portion.  The  two  forks  of  "White- 
water, fed  by  numerous  branches,  pass  through  the  whole 
county,  from  north  to  south,  and  supply  abundant  water  power 
to  every  part  of  it.  Uetwcen  these  streams  —  usually  from 
one  to  four  miles  apart  —  the  land  swells  gradually,  so  that 
from  the  summits,  in  each  direction,  the  most  delightfal  pros- 
pects are  everywhere  presented.  The  forests  have  disappeared, 
except  such  as  have  been  reserved  for  timber,  and  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  county  is  under  profitable  cultivation.  The 
soil  is  principally  a  rich  loam,  bedded  on  clay,  with  a  light 
miKture  of  sand  and  limestone.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
wheat  and  corn  and  grass.  In  short,  in  agricultural  produc- 
tions, in  agriciiltural  importance,  it  is  the  "  banner  county  of 
Indiana."  These  natural  advantages  have  been  so  highly  im- 
proved and  developed  by  skill,  capital  and  industry,  that  to-day 
it  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  portions  of  the  State.  Nearly 
aU  the  farmers  are  wealtliy.  Their  schools  are  the  best.  Cities 
and  towns  flourish  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  while  Ilich- 
moud,  its  largest  city,  is  among  the  leading  commercial 
centres  of  the  State.  Kichmond  is  one  of  Indiana's  finest 
cities.  It  is  substantially  built,  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  sections  in  the  Northwest,  has  ample  rail- 
road facilities,  and  is  enjoying  a  large  and  healthy  commerce. 
Since  the  county  seat  has  been  removed  there  it  has  taken  a 
new  start.  Its  educational  advantages  are  its  pride  and  boast. 
"Within  one  mile  of  the  city,  on  the  National  road,  stands 
Earlham  college.  This  institution,  owned  by  the  Friends,  has 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  connection  with  its 
attractive  buildings;  this  under  the  management  of  aboard 
of  trustees  appointed  by  Indiana  yearly  meeting.  Its  first 
president  was  Bamabus  C.  Hoblis,  who  was  also  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Indiana  at  a  later  day. 
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There  are  both  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  with 
two  courses  of  study  for  each  — a  classical  and  a  scientific. 
There  are  six  professorships.  The  college  has  a  well -famished 
reading-room  and  a  libi'ary  of  over  three  thousand  volumes. 
Both  sexes  aro  admitted,  and  have  equal  privileges  and  oppor- 
tnnities. 
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PEEHAPS  the  ladies  of  Indiana  of  the  pr^ent  day  will 
find  a  valuable  leseon  of  duty  in  the  history  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Jay  county.  It  is  not  likely  they  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  endure  similar  hardships,  but  by  reading  and 
remembering  the  dangers  to  which  the  pioneer  women  of  this 
State  were  exposed,  they  will  be  able  to  find  peace  and  com- 
fort in  some  of  their  present  imaginary  ilia.  It  was  only 
about  fifty  years  ago  that  the  first  settlers  came  to  Jay  county, 
then  a  wilderness  inhabited  only  by  Indians.  Wolves,  bears 
and  other  wild  animals  were  prowling  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  prairies,  and  the  lonely  settlers  had  much  of  danger 
on  evety  hand  to  contend  with.  But  even  in  the  face  of  these 
obstacles  its  first  settlers  were  a  bride  and  bridegroom.  She 
wM  a  true  heroine,  who,  nothing  daunted  by  the  thrilling  talea 
of  border  life  then  rife  in  the  Extern  settlements,  volunteered 
to  unite  her  fortune  with  that  hardy  pioneer  in  his  resolve  to 
find  a  home  on  the  distant  Wabash.  Nor  was  her  praise- 
worthy heroism  the  only  example  of  true  womanhood  in  those 
early  days  of  Indiana,  Hundreds  of  noble,  true  hearted 
women,  fired  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  of 
their  husbands,  voluntarily  shared  the  hardships  and  exposures 
of  pioneer  life.  They  came  not  after  the  log  cabins  had  been 
erected,  not  after  homes  had  been  established,  but  when  the 
only  shelter  was  the  forest  and  the  only  bed  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  prairie.  Such  were  some  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Jay 
county. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1821,  Peter  Studabaker  and  Miss 
Mary  Slmison  were  joined  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  at  the 
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home  of  the  bride's  father,  at  Fort  Kecovery,  Ohio,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  Western  outposts  of  American  civilization. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  not  celebrated  in  a  large  and 
elegantly  finished  church,  in  the  presence  of  a  fashionable 
audience.  Fort  Recovery  was  not  blessed  with  siicb  marriages 
in  those  days.  No,  the  wedding  was  a  matter  of  fact  occur- 
rence, becoming  alike  to  the  customs  of  pioneer  life  and  to 
the  circumstances  which  followed.  The  newly  married  couple 
at  once  set  out  for  the  West.  Gathering  their  earthly  effects 
together,  they  started  in  company  with  a  few  friends  on  the 
"  Quaker  Trace "  towards  Fort  Wayne.  Journeying  along 
through  the  forest,  resting  and  refreshing  occasionally  by  the 
wayside,  they  at  length  reached  the  waters  of  the  Wabash. 
Here  they  halted  and  the  bridegroom,  assisted  by  the  parties 
who  were  with  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  bride,  com- 
menced to  build  a  cabin.  Night  was  drawing  near  and  the 
nuptial  bed  was  yet  to  be  prepared.  Cutting  four  forked  poles 
he  drove  one  end  of  each  into  the  ground,  laid  poles  and 
branches  across  the  top,  covered  the  whole  with  boughs,  built  a 
fire,  and  then,  while  "  Mary  "  was  getting  the  supper,  he  pre- 
pared a  table.  The  young  bride  at  once  adapted  herself  to 
the  situation  and  in  a  few  moments  the  weary  travelers  sat 
down  to  a  comfortable  meal  in  the  little  camp,  fifteen  miles 
from  any  other  settlers  and  fifty  from  the  settlements  of 
civilization. 

Night  came  on,  and,  making  beds  of  robes  and  blantefa, 
tlie  pioneers  retired  to  rest.  No  sooner  had  sleep  overtaken 
them  than  they  were  awakened  by  the  howling  of  distant 
wolves.  They  approached  nearer  and  nearer.  Their  cries 
were  answered  by  other  packs  which  hastened  to  join  them. 
Hour  after  hour  the  dismal  barking  and  howling  was  con- 
tinued, until,  at  length,  the  foremost  were  snapping  their  teeth 
at  the  open  dooi-  of  the  camp.  It  mast,  indeed,  have  been  a 
moment  of  fear  for  the  young  wife  when  one  of  the  men  took 
a  rifle  and  discharged  its  contents  among  the  barking  wolves 
without  leaving  his  bed.  But  we  have  no  record  of  her  want 
of  courage.  It  is  recorded,  however,  to  her  honor,  that  she 
braved  the  dangers  of  camp  life  until  a  log  cabin  was  erectedj 
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and  entered  it  with  a  resolution  that  never  departed  from  her 
daring  her  toils  and  hardships.  "  Thus  camped  and  slept  the 
first  white  family  that  ever  trod  the  wilderness  which  fifteen 
years  afterward  became  Jay  county."  This  was  on  the  farm 
afterwards  owned  by  Samuel  Hall,  on  the  south  bank  of  tiie 
Wabash,  at  New  Oorydon.  Mr.  Studabaker's  eabin  was  the 
first  built  in  the  territory,  and  was  rude  in  every  respect  —  a 
hut  twelve  by  sixteen,  of  small,  round  logs,  with  a  clapboard 
roof,  held  on  by  "  weight-polea."  Unbroken  forests  sur- 
rounded this  cabin  for  miles  in  every  direction,  and  there  was 
no  mill  or  store  within  thirty  miles,  and  no  other  dwelling 
within  fifteen.  "Their  only  companions  were  Indians,  their 
only  foes  wolves."  Mr.  M.  W.  Montgomery,  who  has  written 
s  very  good  history  of  Jay  county,  relates  this :  "  Mr.  Studa- 
baker  moved  to  the  Wabash  with  the  intention  of  making  that 
his  permanent  home,  but  the  frequent  overflows  of  the  river 
at  that  time  discouraged  him,  and  finally  led  him  to  move 
away.  One  evening,  in  the  spring  of  1822,  several  travelers 
stopped  to  stay  all  night.  The  Wabaeh  was  quite  high,  but 
not  unusually  so.  Mrs,  S.  made  a  bed  on  the  floor,  in  which 
the  travelers  retired  to  rest.  In  the  night  one  of  them 
thought  he  felt  rather  'moist,'  and  on  turning  over  found 
the  puncheons  were  floating.  They  got  up;  one  went  up  in 
the  loft,  and  the  other  concluded  to  nap  the  rest  of  the  night 
away  on  the  logs  of  wood  by  the  firo.  But  the  family,  being 
more  fortunate,  were  on  a  bedstead,  and  slept  there  until 
morning,  when  they  found  all  the  puncheons  except  the  two 
on  which  the  bed-posts  rested,  floating  about  the  room.  Mr. 
Studabaker  waded  out  and  brought  hie  canoe  into  the  house, 
and  took  his  family  to  dry  land  in  the  woods,  where  they 
camped  till  the  water  went  down,  which  was  in  four  or  five 
days.  In  this  way  the  Wabash  overflowed  the  land  about  his 
cabin,  and  he  moved  hack  to  Fort  Keeovery,  after  living  in 
Jay  county  about  two  years."  The  same  writer  pays  this 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Studabaker;  "After  moving  back  to  Fort 
Keeovery,  Peter  Studabaker  was  engaged  chiefly  in  farming 
for  about  twelve  years,  when  he  moved  to  Adams  county, 
where  he  died  in  1840.     *     *     Mary,  (Mrs.  Studabaker,)  now 
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lives  with  her  son,  Abram,  in  Adams  coantj,  Indiana,  in  a  log 
house,  with  one  of  those  great  old-fashioned  cabin  fire-placea 
which  80  abundantly  dispense  warmth  and  cheerfulness  to  the 
inmates.  It  is  abont  sixty  feet  from  the  river,  upon  the 
banks  of  which  she  has  lived  since  her  childhood  days,  nearly 
half  a  century.  Ey  the  side  of  its  qniet  waters  she  was  woed 
and  won,  and  has  devotedly  braved  many  dangers,  reared  a 
large  family,  and  followed  her  husband  and  several  children 
to  the  tomb.  She  is  now  (186i)  seventy-four  years  of  age, 
and  thongh  in  feeble,  health,  her  mind  stili  retains  its  original 
vigor.  Strong  common  sense,  quick  perception,  and  good 
judgment  are  her  characteristics." 

But  we  cannot  follow  all  the  interesting  incidents  of  pioneer 
life  in  Jay  connty  in  detail.  The  experiences  of  some  of  these 
first  families  that  located  there  would  fill  a  volume. 

Jay  connty  was  organized  in  1836,  and  named  in  honor  of 
John  Jay,  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  The  county  seat  was  located  by  a  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  called  Portland.  The  first  election  of 
county  officers  took  place  in  August,  1886,  when  the  following 
persons  were  elected:  Commissioners,  John  Pingry,  Abraham 
Lotz,  and  Benjamin  Goldsmith ;  associate  judges,  James 
Graves,  and  Enoch  Bowden ;  clerk,  Christopher  Hanna;  slieriff", 
Henderson  Graves.  James  Graves  did  not  accept  the  office 
of  judge,  and  Obadiah  Winters  was  subsequently  chosen.  The 
first  term  of  the  circuit  court  in  Jay  county  was  hold  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  April,  1837,  at  the  house  of  Henry  H. 
Ciippy;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Ewing,  of  Fort  Wayne,  presiding, 

"With  the  proper  government,  and  with  all  the  elements  of 
success,  the  energetic  pioneers  of  Jay  county  were  not  slow  in 
the  battle  of  general  improvements.  Their  progress  has  been 
steady,  and  as  rapid  as  could  be  desired.  The  surface  of  the 
coimty  has  no  very  distinguithing  features.  It  is,  perhaps,  as 
level  as  any  portion  of  the  State,  though  in  place'^  it  is  beauti- 
fully rolling.  No  portion  of  the  county  has  a  poor  soil,  yet 
in  many  places  the  land  had  to  be  drained  before  it  was  pro- 
ductive. Originally  the  forests  of  the  county  contained  an 
abundance  of  excellent  lumber,  including  oak,  ash,  walant, 
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hickory  and  beech,  the  two  latter  greatly  predominating.  In 
most  parts  of  the  county  the  farmers  are  prosperous,  having 
already  accnimilated  an  independence,  consisting  of  a  well 
improved  farm,  a  good  residence,  commodious  homes,  fine 
stock,  and  general  thrift.  The  rural  districts  have,  for  the 
most  part,  good  echoola.  Great  advancement  has  been  made 
in  this  direction  during  the  last  five  years,  and  still  greater 
progress  will  he  made  in  the  next  five. 

Portland,  the  county  seat,  is  a  thriving  town,  having  excel- 
lent school  advantages,  an  energetic  population,  good  public 
improvements,  and  the  elements  of  future  prosperity.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  cannot  iail  to 
increase  in  wealth  and  population. 


CHAPTER    LXXIV. 

PUTHAM   COUNTY INDIANA    ASBUKT    tTNITERHITF. 

PUTNAM  county  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Israel 
Putnam,  of  revolutionary  fame.  The  surface  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  is,  in  some  places, 
level,  and  in  others  gently  undulating,  and  before  being  im- 
proved was  quite  wet.  In  the  centre  and  southwest  it  is  roll- 
ing, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams  is,  in  places,  quite  hiHy, 
yet  but  few  of  the  hills  are  too  steep  to  be  cultivated.  The 
prevailing  timber  is  beech,  sugar  tree,  walnut,  ash,  oak  and 
poplar.  The  soil  is,  in  general,  a  black  loam,  but  in  some 
parts  clayey.  It  is  a  good  agrieulttiral  county,  and  has  had 
good  prosperity,  both  in  wealth  and  population. 

Greencaetle  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  a  tliriving  town  of 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  with  good  pub- 
lic improvements  and  educational  facilities.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  place  is  the  Indiana  Asbory  University.  The  town 
has  excellent  raUroad  facilities. 
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The  Indianapolis,  Vandalia  and  St,  Louis  Eailroad  inter- 
sects its  sontliern,  and  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Eailroad 
its  northern  limits.  Tlie  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago 
Bailroad  crosses  the  former  a  mile  and  a  half  to  tlie  southwest, 
and  passing  through  the  western  torder  of  the  city,  it  crosses 
the  latter  a  half  mile  north  of  the  public  square.  These  three 
railroads,  hj  means  of  their  numerous  connections,  afford 
almost  hourly  communication  with  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  render  the  site  particularly  eligible  for  an  institution- 
of  learning.  The  city  extends  over  a  high  plateau,  bounded 
by  the  several  railroads,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  square.  The 
founders  of  the  university  were  fortunate  in  selecting  for  ite 
situation  a  place  so  admirably  fitted  by  nature  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  educational  demand.  The  citizens,  through  the  lapse 
of  the  years,  have  added  to  its  natural  advantages  whatever 
industry  and  taste  could  effect.  "With  salubrity  of  atmosphere, 
purity  of  water,  and  the  uniformly  large  grounds  connected 
with  the  homes  of  the  people,  the  city  has  been  reputable  for 
its  liealthfulness,  and  rendered  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence. 
The  attractions  of  the  place  have  been  such  as  to  allure  a  class 
of  inhabitants  very  superior  in  their  intelligence,  morals  and 
rank  in  social  life. 

While  the  university  ie  freely  open  to  all  persons  of  what- 
ever religious  education  and  preference,  it  is  yet  under  the 
more  particular  pati-onage,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  By  the  conditions  of  its  organic  law, 
it  is  under  the  supervision,  in  very  important  regards,  of  the 
several  annual  conferences  of  Indiana.  These  conferences  have 
representation  in  its  joint  board  of  trustees  and  visitors,  of 
ec^ual  numbers  of  ministers  and  laymen.  The  trustees  are 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  have  full  authority  over  all  the 
interests  of  the  institution.  There  are  nine  visitors,  clerical 
representatives  of  the  conferences,  who  are  associated  with  the 
trustees  with  full  advisory  powers,  but  voting  only  on  ques- 
tions concerning  the  election  and  dismissal  of  the  faculty. 

As  early  as  in  1830,  a  resohition  was  adopted  by  the  Indiana 
Annual  Conference  to  establish  witliin  its  territory  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  of  liberal  character.    For  reasons  of  economy; 
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efforts  were  repeatedly  made  to  arrange  tor  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  the  State  university  on  terms  that  wonld  adequately 
meet  the  increasing  demand  of  the  church,  which  was  spread- 
ing rapidly,  ander  the  vigoroiis  energy  of  an  itinerant  miniB 
try,  over  every  portion  of  the  country.  Failing,  however,  in 
the  consummation  of  this  plan,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
l^slature,  and  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  session  of  1836-7. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  was  held  in  March, 
1837,  at  which  the  organization  of  a  preparatory  department 
was  authorized,  in  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  all 
the  branches  usually  pursued  in  that  grade  of  schools.  This 
work  was  effected  in  June,  1837,  by  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
at  this  date  president  of  Indiana  State  Univereity,  An  edi- 
fice suitable  for  collegiate  purposes  being  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  the  foundations  were  com- 
menced about  the  time  of  organizing  the  preparatory  classes, 
and  the  corner-stone  was  formally  laid  June  twenty-first,  3837, 
Bishop  Henry  Boseau  ofBciating.  In  1839,  the  regular  col- 
legiate classes  were  formed  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
an  able  faculty  of  instruction.  This  university  sent  out  from 
these  classes  its  first  graduates,  three  in  number,  in  June,  1840; 
since  which  period,  there  have  been  annual  additions  to  the 
lists  of  its  alumni,  who,  in  gradual  yet  constantly  increased 
numbers,  have  swelled  to  an  aggregate  in  1875  of  five  hundi-ed 
and  eighty-one, 

In  1866,  by  a  Ibrmai  act  of  the  board  of  trustees,  ladies 
were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  institution.  They 
were  invited  to  aU  the  departments  of  instruction,  and  with 
no  discriminations,  subject  to  the  same  requirements  and  dis- 
ciplines, and  eligible  to  the  same  distinctions  and  lessons  that 
at  other  periods  were  offered  only  for  the  advantage  of  gentle- 
men. Already  large  numbers  have  availed  themselves  of  these 
liberal  privileges  in  both  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments, and  nineteen  have  passed,  hy  excellence  in  scholarly 
attainment,  to  their  graduation.  Two  of  these  graduates  have 
won  distinction  in  their  respective  classes. 

By  the  terms  of  the  cliarter,  the  institution  is  invested  with 
full  university  powers,  so   that  the  hoai'd  have  authority  to 
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establish  the  complete  circle  of  schools  comprehended  in  the 
representative  nniversity. 

On  November  fir8t,1848,  a  medical  college  was  organized,with 
a  large  cor])s  of  learned  and  experienced  practitioners  retained 
as  its  faculty.  This  department  of  the  university  was  con- 
tinued with  energy  and  suecesa  darkg  three  years,  having  its 
Beat  of  operation  at  Indianapolis,  under  the  conviction  that 
facilities  for  medical  learning  could  be  had  more  advan- 
tageously in  the  midst  of  a  large  population.  During  this 
period,  aboat  fifty  persons,  having  completed  satisfactorily 
the  prescribed  course  of  lectures  and  examinations,  were  grad 
uated  into  the  medical  profession. 

A  department  of  law  was  established  in  July,  1846,  with 
Hon.  E,  "W".  Tliompson,  professor  elect,  at  its  head,  and  has 
been  continued,  wiih  occasional  interruptions  and  varying 
encouragement,  until  the  present  year  (1875),  An  aggregate 
of  fifty-six  have  completed  the  entire  course  usually  rec[uired 
for  practice  in  the  legal  profession,  Kany  of  tliem  have 
proved  their  ability  by  the  eminent  positions  an  intelligent 
people  have  awarded  them  as  a  popular  recognition  of  their 
merit.  JBecause  of  limited  funds,  the  university  has,  how- 
ever, been  devoting  its  strength  chiefly  to  intellectual  culture. 
This,  with  Biblical"  literature,  embracing  under  the  term  the 
Hebrew  language  and  Old  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis  — 
also  the  Greek  Testament  with  eiiticism  and  exegesis— -has 
received  greatest  attention,  and  hereafter  to  this  class  of 
instruction  will  the  resources  of  the  university  be  particularly 
devoted.  In  this  field  of  endeavor  has  it  achieved  its  enviable 
reputation  among  the  institutions  of  the  continent.  Such, 
doubtless,  will  be  the  policy  of  the  future,  exclusively.  Since 
the  State  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  demand  for  medical 
and  legal  knowledge,  and  from  its  treasury  for  this  purpose 
appropriates  liberal  sums  anmially,  it  is  deemed  to  be  the  dic- 
tation of  wisdom  that  this  institution  of  the  church  should 
have  a  more  exclusive  consecration  to  that  which  is  disciplin- 
ary and  n on- professional.  It  is  proposed,  however,  in  any 
event,  tliat  the  work  of  Biblical  instruction  shall  receive 
1  attftiition.     This  comes  legitimately  within  the  pur- 
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pose  and  intent  of  the  founders,  and  accords  strictly  with  the 
requirement  of  the  church  under  whose  patronage  it  comes. 
To  this  extent  and  in  this  way  may  its  woi'k  be  deemed  pro- 
fessional. 

Two  departments  of  instruction  are  provided  for,  the  pre- 
paratory and  collegiate.  The  former  extends  through  a  period 
of  two  years.  The  course  of  study  consists  of  the  elements  of 
the  classic  languages,  and  the  mathematics,  including  algebra, 
complete.  This  part  of  the  course  is  fully  equal  to  the  requi- 
sites for  admission  into  first-class  New  England  colleges.  To 
these  are  added  Latin,  prose  composition,  rhetorical  lessons, 
Americaa  history,  and  American  at  quities.  The  condition 
of  public  education  is  such  that  to  discontinue  tkc  department 
of  preparatory  study,  would  be  disasticus  to  the  interests  of 
higher  education.  It  is  a  smgulai  f  ict  that  the  high  schools 
of  the  country  furnish  very  tew  students  to  collegiate  classes; 
once  graduated  from  the  comparatively  limited  courses  there 
pursued,  they  at  once  enter  their  respective  avocations  of  life. 
The  Indiana  high  schools  usually  make  no  provision  for 
instruction  in  the  Greek  language,  for  the  reason,  probably, 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  have  not  and  do  not  require  it.^ 
Every  aspirant  tor  a  thorough  higher  education,  however, 
wishing  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  that  branch  of  learning, 
the  university  has  not  sympathized  in  the  least  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  some  of  the  leaders  of  public  school  education  of 
the  State,  to  dispense  with  this  language  from  the  requirements 
of  collegiate  preparation.  It  has  been  believed,  rather,  that 
to  act  under  this  suggestion  would  be  to  reduce  disastrously 
the  standard  of  mental  culture,  and  discriminate  far  too  greatly 
against  the  dignity  and  real  worth  of  classic  learning.  It  is 
believed  also  that  to  abate  such  preparatory  classic  require- 
jnents,  would  be  to  deter  effectually  many  from  an  extended 
course  of  study,  especially  in  the  classics,  who  otlierwise  would 
be  influenced  to  pursue  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  proposed 
plan  does  discriminate,  in  the  populai-  interpretation,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  against  a  liberal  classical  education.  The  decision 
and  sufEcient  proof  is,  as  it  seems  to  the  greater  number  of 
ite  educators,  the  facts  connected  with  those  seats  of 
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3  learning  where  the  suggestions  Hliuded  to  have  been 
id,  jind  have  been  carried  into  practical  effect.  It  has 
been  thought  advisable,  therefore,  as  a  wise  economy  of 
resoiirceB,  that  the  faculty  retain  under  their  own  exclusive 
management  a  preparatory  sehool,  adapting  ita  course  precisely 
to  that  required  for  the  advanced  classee. 

The  collegiate  department  embraces  a  full  four  years  curri- 
culum, and  consists  of  nine  professorships:  the  mental  and 
moral,  natural  science,  Greek  language  and  literature,  Latin 
language  and  literature,  belles-lettres  and  history,  modern  lan- 
guage and  Hebrew,  mathematics,  civil  law,  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture. Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  the  Anglo  Saxon, 
in  connection  with  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  and  history.  In 
connection  with  the  chairs  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  modern  lan- 
guages, instruction  is  afforded  in  the  Sanskrit,  Spanish  and 
Italian  languages.  Physics  is  taught  in  connection  with  the 
natural  sciences.  It  is  understood  that  a  donation  of  $25,000, 
by  Robert  Stoekwell,  Esq.,  in  the  latter  part  of  1874,  is 
expressly  for  the  support  of  a  professor  of  systematic  and  prac- 
tical divinity.  This  fact,  together  with  the  large  demand  exist- 
■  ing  tor  instruction  in  these  branches  of  study,  will,  no  doubt, 
result  in  the  creation  of  the  proposed  chair  at  the  earhest  meet- 
iiig  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  will  occur  in  June,  18Y5. 

The  course  of  study  in  all  the  professorships,  respectively,  is 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  nearly  everything  has  been 
excluded  that  is  not  of  a  strictly  educating  character.  It  is 
the  aim  to  supply  facihties  whose  use  shall  result  in  substan- 
tial discipline.  The  faculty  and  board  of  trustees  agree  fully 
in  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  executing  the  educa- 
tional trust  committed  to  them.  They  are  of  the  conviction 
that  he  who  is  disciplined  into  ability  to  control  the  attention, 
and  to  tliink  closely,  can  himself  gain  knowledge  to  any  extent 
the  exigencies  of  life  may  require.  They  have,  therefore,  con- 
structed the  work  of  the  departments  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting sound  discipline,  leaving  the  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge to  the  discretion  and  industry  of  the  student,  after  he 
shall  have  taken  his  graduation.  The  result  is  that  the  meta- 
physical philosophy,  the  classic  languages,  and  mathematics, 
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constitute  a  very  large  part  of  the  undergraduate  requisites 
The  prescribed  seieneea  are,  for  tbis  reason,  tanght  with  the 
use  of  such  aut]iors,  or  texts,  as  treat  their  respective  subjects 
under  profound  and  exhaustive  methods.  They  are  encour- 
aged to  continue  this  plan  of  instruction  by  tie  success  which 
has  uniformly  attended  its  practical  operation  in  every  period 
of  the  institution's  history, 

Many  scores  of  eminent  men  are  numbered  among  the 
alumni,  who  have  gone  from  its  halls  at  the  several  commence- 
ments. These  are  represented  iu  the  public  trusts,  both  civil 
and  political,  and  equally  in  the  responsible  and  successful 
industries  of  the  country.  The  university  has  become  distin- 
guished as  the  educator  of  many  of  the  most  eloquent  of  ora- 
tors; also  many  of  the  most  eflicient  and  reliable  workers  in 
both  the  church  and  state.  In  all  these  regards  the  institution 
has  cause  of  congratulation,  and  can  confidently  point  to  the 
men  educated  under  its  direction  —  their  learning— their 
character— their  power  — their  work,  as  the  unquestioned 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  its  educational  processes.  No  insti- 
tution of  learning  in  the  entire  country  has  made  for  itself  a 
more  brilliant  record.  In  the  respect  of  its  educated  men, 
strong  and  efficient  in  their  respective  spheres,  Asbury  Uni- 
versity holds  a  high  position  among  the  colleges  of  the  con- 
tinent —  the  peer  of  the  best  —  superior  to  most.  Such  is  the 
meed  of  distinction  the  impartial  discriminator  yields,  as  justly 
due  to  the  wise  adjustments  and  thorough  application  of  a  well 
selected  means  of  scholastic  discipline. 

The  endowment  of  the  university  is  $313,000,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  profitably  invested.  Of  this  amount, 
$75,000  are  the  gift  of  Robert  Stockweli,  Esq.,  of  La  Fayette, 
and  consisted  of  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Indianapolis, 
Lal'ayette,  and  Chicago  railroad,  with  two  tliousand  dollars 
accrued  interest  in  addition.  Fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
two  thousand  dollars  interest,  by  the  direction  of  the  donor, 
go  into  the  general  fund  for  endowment  purposes;  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  was  a  special  direction,  and  is  intended  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  a  foundation  for  a  theological  department;  the 
balance  of  the  fund,  one  hundred   and   thirty-five  thousand 
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dollars,  was  procnred,  with  possibly  very  small  contributions 
excepted,  by  the  eale  of  scliolarehips.  Early  in  the  history  of 
the  institution,  an  attempt  was  made  to  maJce  sale  of  seholar- 
shipB  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  with  the  hope 
that,  by  such  sales,  the  necessary  amount  could  be  quickly 
secured.  This  proved  a  failure,  the  cost  of  the  certificates 
being  gi-eater  than  tlie  friends  of  the  university  could,  at  that 
day  of  comparative  poverty  in  the  development  of  the  country, 
afford.  In  ISii,  a  plan  was  devised,  adapted  better  to  the 
abihty  of  the  people.  Under  this  plan,  certiflcates  of  tuition 
in  perpetuity  were  issued  for  one  hundred  dollai's.  At  a  later 
period  still,  certiiicates  running  through  twelve  years  were 
issued  for  fifty  dollars;  six  years,  or  one  full  course,  prepara- 
tory aud  collegiate,  for  twenty-five  dollars.  At  these  rates  of 
cost,  severally,  scholarships  were  taken,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate,  in  1858,  in  cash  and  productive  notes,  to  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars.  In  the  year  1866,  marking  the  centenary 
period  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohureh  as  an  organized 
body  in  the  United  States,  a  vigorous  effort  was  again  made 
to  increase  the  funds  of  the  institution.  Appeals  were  made 
directly  to  the  people  for  their  contributions,  by  agents  of  the 
Indiana  conferences,  who,  in  prosecuting  their  work,  canvassed 
the  entire  State.  Scholarships  were  issued,  meanwliile,  to  any 
contributors  who  desired  to  use  them,  and  whose  contributions 
were  sufficiently  lai-ge  to  meet  the  conditions  of  their  sale. 
The  sum  realized  through  this  plan  of  operation  amounts,  in 
cash  and  notes,  to  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Small  portions  of 
the  fund  are  not  yet  productive,  and  the  productive  portions 
are  realizing  for  the  purposes  intended  at  difieront  rates.  The 
whole,  however,  is  sufficient  to  yield  an  income  eq^ual  to  the 
essential  demand  of  instruction.  Having  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  maintain  their  endowment  and  increase  it  in  propor- 
tion to  any  enlarged  requirement  that  in  any  probability  will 
arise,  the  board  of  trustees,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  June, 
1874,  declared  that  tdition  shall  be  fbee  to  all.  This 
provision  of  free  tuition  applies  not  alone  to  students  In  the 
regiilar  classes  of  the  university,  but  equally  to  all  who  are 
candidates  for  those  classes  in  its  preparatory  school.  To  date 
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(collegiate  year,  1874r-5),  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  are 
availing  tliemBelves  of  these  liberal  allowances,  and  the  num- 
ber Ib  very  rapidly  increasing. 

On  December  fifth,  1837,  Eev.  Joseph  A.  Toralinaon  visa 
elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematicB,  and  at  the  same  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  Kev.  Cyrus  Nutt  was  made  professor  of  ancient 
languages,  and  principal  of  the  preparatory  department.  Kev. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  declining  to  accept  the  chair  of  mathematics, 
it  was  tendered  to  Eev.  Mathew  Simpson,  who  also  declined 
the  position.  The  presidency  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Tomlinson 
in  1838,  but,  dechning  to  accept  which,  it  was  offered,  in  1839, 
to  Mathew  Simpson,  who  accepted  the  position,  and  served 
nine  years  in  that  capacity.  During  these  nine  years  the 
institution  was  permanently  endowed  by  the  sale  of  scholar 
ships,  and  by  donations  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 

In  1840,  the  faculty  consisted  of  the  president  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics  and  natural  science,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  two  tutors.  The  course  of  study  was 
made  equal  to  the  older  institutions,  and  was  quickly  brought 
up  nearly  to  its  present  status,  but  little  having  been  added 
since,  except  to  the  departments  of  English  literature  and 
natural  science. 

Mathew  Simpson,  D.D.,  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1839,  was  elected  editor  of  the  Western  Christkm 
Advoeate  in  1848,  and  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1852.  In  his  administration  he  was  positive  and 
strict,  yet  kind  and  gentle,  his  most  severely  disciplined 
student*  generally  loving  him  best,  because  brought  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation  by  his  kind  and  firm  exercise  of 
authority.  No  man  has  been  more  populai',  both  among  the 
students  and  citizens. 

Lncian  W.  Eerry,  D.D.,  succeeded  to  the  administration  in 
1849.  He  came  directly  from  the  active  itinerant  ministry. 
He  was  strong  in  the  pulpit  and  in  extemporaneous  discourse 
on  the  rostrum.  He  was  known  particularly  tor  his  wouderful 
power  in  exhortation.  He  was  exact  in  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
cipline he  executed  in  the  university,  and  precise  in  his  own 
moral  and  Christian  conduct.     In  the  later  years  he  became 
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aensitivo  to  a  fault  by  reason  of  protracted  physical  suffering. 
He  went  to  the  presidency  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University 
in  1854,  and  presently  died  in  an  attempt  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  of  high  grade  in  Missouri. 

Daniel  Ourry,  D.D.,  succeeded  Dr.  Berry  as  president  of 
the  university,  in  1854.  He  was  strict,  fearless,  almost  rash, 
inflexihle,  estimating  expediency  as  nothing  in  the  alternative 
of  figM.  He  would  compromise  with  no  shadow  of  wrong, 
and  his  will  was  unconquerable.  He  was  the  man  to  quell  a 
rebellion,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  very  man  under 
whom  a  rebellion  would  be  most  likely  to  occur.  Dr.  Curry 
resigned  hia  position  in  the  University  in  1867,  having  held  it 
for  only  three  years,  and,  within  a  brief  period,  was  elected 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Oh/ristian  Advocate,  in  Mew  York. 

Thomas  Bowman,  D.D.,  was  president  in  1858.  A  man  of 
tact,  affable,  versatile,  of  unusual  ability  to  utilize  resources, 
exerting  influence  kindly,  yet  powerfully,  he  presided  with 
great  success  over  the  work  of  tlie  institution  for  fourteen 
years.  In  1872,  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  gave  liim  an  election  to  the  episcopacy,  where 
he  executed  duty  as  pi-operly  as  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  the 
presidency.  Take  him,  all  in  all,  though  not  the  most  learned 
nor  eloquent,  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  a  discriminating  public 
sentiment.  Bishop  Bowman  overranks  any  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  elements  of  popular  character  and  of  efficiency  in  work- 
Many  men  of  note  have  had  part  in  the  work  of  the  univer- 
sity, either  as  trustees,  agents,  or  in  other  positions  of  respon- 
sibility. Isaac  Owen  deserves  very  honorable  mention.  A 
man  of  energy  and  steady  faith,  he  successfully  sold  scholar- 
ships, at  one  hundred  dollars  each,  for  the  endowment  of  the 
institution.  He  was  without  a  liberal  education,  but  self- 
educated  in  theology,  and  a  ready  and  constant  reader  of  the 
scriptures  in  Greek,  eccentric  and  unpoKshed,  yet  commanding 
great  I'espeet.  In  terms  not  greatly  dissimilar  should  allusion 
be  made  to  Samuel  0.  Cooper,  Daniel  DeMotte,  and  Aaron 
Wood,  who,  in  the  agency  of  the  institution,  did  excellent 
service.  In  the  list  of  men  who  have  honored  the  university 
by  their  attentions  and  counsel,  the  names  of  Calvin  Fletcher, 
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Joseph  A.  Wright,  Tilman  A.  Howard,  Austin  W.  MorriB, 
Alfred  Harrison,  F.  C,  Holliday,  John  L.  Smith,  Henry  S. 
Lane,  Williamson  Terrell,  John  Ingle,  W.  C.  DePauw,  Aea 
Iglehart,  David  McDonald,  John  A.  Malson,  T.  J.  Sample, 
S.  W.  Pai-ker,  G.  M.  Beswick,  E.  G.  Wood,  AUan  Wiley,  Bishop 
Ames,  John  Wilkins,  Isaac  0.  EUston,  Bishop  lioberts,  A.  C. 
Downey,  W.  H.  Goode,  Calvin  Eutter,  D.  L.  Southard,  Will. 
Cumhack,  and  many  more  ranking  among  the  nobility  of  the 
State. 

Among  the  alumni  should  be  named :  James  Hai-Ian,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  cai'eer  in  public  life ;  Newton  Booth,  governor 
of  California  and  United  States  senator;  Thomas  Goodwin, 
W.  n.  Larrabee,  Joseph  Gienn,  James  P.  Lnse,  W.  H.  Bai'nes, 
Henry  Benson,  George  B.  Jocelyn,  Oliver  S.  MunseU,  Georga 
W,  Hoss,  Samuel  Lattimore,  Philip  Gillette,  and  many  others 
in  literature,  authorship,  and  the  practical  professions.  Many 
represent  the  university  in  the  learned  professions  and  in 
political  life;  many  are  in  mihtary  life.  During  the  period 
of  the  great  rebellion,  the  classes  of  the  university  were  nearly 
deserted,  by  students  volunteering.  The  same  was  substan- 
tially true  in  the  Mexican  war.  Among  the  distinguished 
specialists,  it  is  but  jnst  to  mention  Elkanoh  Williams,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  the  celebrated 
oculists. 

Not  invidiously,  but  as  justly  indicating  the  notable  legal 
record  of  very  many  of  the  alumni,  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Albert  G.  Porter,  James  Mcintosh,  Daniel  W.  Voor- 
hees,  John  W.  lioy,  John  Hanna,  John  S.  Torkington,  Wm, 
P.  Hargrave,  H.  C.  Gooding. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  alumni  have  entered  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  cliiefly  as  it  is  prosecuted 
under  the  methods  of  the  itinerancy  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
'^pal  Church. 
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OONCLUSIOH    OF    OOUKTY   BEETOHES. 

IT  was  our  original  intention  to  make  the  sketches  of  tlie 
counties  merely  descriptive,  except  those  in  which  are 
located  the  oldest  landmarks  of  pioneer  life,  as  with  Allen, 
Tippecanoe,  Vigo,  Knox,  Clarke,  and  other  counties.  The 
following  are  dceeriptive  sketches  of  the  counties  not  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  chapters: 

ADAMS  COUNTT. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  President  Adams.  The 
surface  is  level,  being  beautifully  undulating  in  some  quarters. 
There  are  no  barren  lands,  and  but  little  wet  prairie.  There 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  bottom  lands,  bnt  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  upland,  heavily  timbered.  In  some  of 
the  wet  prairies  of  this  county  we  find  the  water-shed  from 
which  the  waters  run  both  toward  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi.  In  these  swampy  sections  are  definable  traces 
of  beaver  dams.  The  soil  is  mixed  clay  and  marl,  and  is  said 
to  improve  with  continued  cultivation.  Timber  was  originally 
in  abundance,  consisting  of  oak,  hickory,  buckeye,  ash,  beech, 
elm,  lynn,  walnut,  sycamore,  poplar,  and  cottouwcod.  The 
principal  water  courses  are  the  Wabash  and  St.  Mary's  rivers. 
In  this  county  they  are  about  eq^ual  in  size,  their  average 
breadth  being  about  one  hundred  and  fitly  feet.  Tlie  St. 
Mary's  was  formerly  navigated  by  flat  boats,  but  is  now 
obstructed  with  mill  dams. 

This  county  has  made  good  progress  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  education.  Decatur  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  but 
(349) 
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twenty-one  miles  from  Fort  "Wayne.  It  is  a  flourishing  city, 
with  excellent  incorporated  schools,  substantial  buildings,  weh 
kept  streets,  and  thriving  commercial  interests,  with  good 
railroad  facilities. 

BLAOKFOKD  COUNTY. 

Blacetokd  eovinty  was  named  in  honor  of  Judge  Blackford, 
one  of  the  pioneer  judges  of  Indiana.  The  surface  of  this 
eoonty  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  Adams.  It  is  quite 
level,  and  in  some  places  gently  undulating.  The  soil  is  good 
and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.  The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  cattle,  horses, 
and  hogs.  The  soil  is  well  watered  by  the  Salamonie  and  Lick 
creeks,  the  former  a  splendid  manufacturing  stream.  With 
the  exception  of  the  wet  prairies,  the  surface  was  principally 
all  upland,  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  ash,  beech,  poplar, 
sugar  tree,  walnut,  hickory,  cherry,  etc.  The  first  settlement 
in  the  county  was  made  in  1835,  by  Mr.  John  Blount.  In 
18S7,  a  colony  of  emigrants  from  Vermont  settled  in  the 
county,  and  laid  off  the  town  of  Montpelier,  named  in  honor 
of  the  capital  of  their  native  State. 

Hartford  Oity  is  the  county  seat  of  Blackford  county,  and  ia 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  towns  of  northeastern  Indiana, 
It  has  ample  railroad  facilities,  bringing  it  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Toledo, 
and  all  the  great  commercial  centers  of  the  northwest.  This 
place  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  investment  of 
capital  and  skilled  labor.  Generally  speaking,  the  county  has 
made  good  progress  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  commerce, 
and  education.  The  schools  are  excellent.  Land  is  cheap 
and  productive,  and  there  are  many  inducements  for  new 
settlers  to  locate  in  Blackford  county. 

Montpelier,  another  incorporated  town  in  this  county,  is,  if 
possible,  stil!  more  enterprising  than  Hartford  City,  While 
second  to  the  latter  in  population,  it  is  fully  up  in  commercial 
industry,  and  is  destined  to  be  the  leading  commercial  and 
manufacturing  mart  of  the  county. 
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BENTON  COUNTY. 

Tiiis  county  ■was  uamed  in  honor  of  Tliomas  H.  Benton,  a 
MiHsouri  senator.  The  surface  of  the  coiiiitj'  may  be  described 
by  saying,  that  it  is  one  gi-aiid  continuous  prairie,  being  an 
extention  of  the  grand  Illinois  prairie.  The  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile.  Many  parts  wei-e  originally  very  wet,  but  a  system  of 
drainiige  has  been  adopted  which  will  ultimately  result  in 
bringing  nearly  all  the  surface  into  eultivation,  Pine  creek  is 
the  only  stream  wortliy  of  mention.  It  runs  southerly,  and 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Wiibash  river.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  watered  by  tribntaricfi  of  the  Iroquois 
river.  Stock  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the 
county.  The  county  is  excellently  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
Bome  of  the  fijiest  droves  of  cattle  produced  in  the  west  are 
annually  shipped  from  this  county  to  the  eastern  markets. 

Oxford,  formerly  the  eonnty  seat,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  and  on  a  Mgh  prominence  over- 
looking the  Eurronnding  country.  Although  not  a  very  large 
town,  it  is  rapidly  developing,  and  will  soon  become  an  impor- 
tant commercial  centre.  Its  schools  are  well  provided  with 
suitable  buildings  and  eiKcient  teachers,  and  are  in  a  state  of 
prosperity.  The  schools  of  the  county,  for  the  most  part,  are 
equal  to  tlie  average.  Oxford  has  good  raili-oad  outlets,  being 
situated  on  the  LaFayettti,  Mnncic  and  Bloomington  railroad, 
and  is  within  two  miles  of  the  junction  of  this  road  with  the 
C.  L.  &  C.  railroad,  for  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 

Fowler,  the  present  county  seat,  was  first  laid  out  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1872,  by  Moses  Fowler  and  Adams  Earl,  Esqrs.,  of 
LaFayette.  Originally  covering  a  plat  one-half  mile  square, 
it  liaB  since  been  increased  to  one  mile  square.  It  is  situated 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  on  the  Cindunati, 
LaFayette  and  Chicago  railroad,  or  what  is  popularly  called 
tlie  "Kankakee  Route."  The  county  seat  was  removed  from 
Oxford  and  located  here  in  1874,  after  a  bitter  legal  litigation 
with  the  former  place. 

The  first  court  was  held  in  December,  1874,  in  the  new  and 
t  court  house,  mainly  built  by  private  means  and  enter- 
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prise.  The  town  ia  improviBg  rapidly,  and  already  possesaea 
a  number  of  prominent  business  firms,  a  bank  doing  a  thriv- 
ing business,  a  fine  hotel,  a  newspaper  office,  a  large  and  com- 
modious graded  school  building,  and  two  church  edifices. 

Earl  Park,  located  northwest  of  Fowler,  on  the  same  road, 
is  another  fast  growing  town.  This  town  was  laid  out  by 
Adama  Earl  and  A.  T>.  Kaub,  Eaqrs.,  and  bids  fair  to  take 
rank  with  the  foremost  towns  of  this  section  of  the  State.  The 
streets  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  graded;  they  are  eighty 
feet  wide,  and  have  a  row  of  tine  shade  trees  bordering  on  each 
aide  and  through  the  centre,  a  feature  rarely  met  with  in  the 
west,  and  which  will  ultimately  render  these  sti'eets  beautiful 
Bnd  pleasant  beyond  description. 

BBOWN  COUNTY 

Beown  county  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Jacob  Brown, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  1812.  The  surface  is  generally 
hiily,  but  the  hills  are  interspersed  with  many  bottoms,  consti- 
tuting about  one-third  of  the  whole  surface.  Originally  the 
hills  were  covered  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  timber,  con- 
Bisting  of  white  ash,  chestnut,  oak,  and  hickory.  In  the 
bottoms  it  was  walnut,  poplar,  sugar  tree,  hackberry,  cherry, 
buckeye,  elm,  etc.  Corn  is  the  staple  production  in  the  bot- 
toms, while  wheat,  oats,  grass,  etc.,  grow  well  on  the  hil^. 

Nashville,  the  county  seat,  is  a  small  town,  but  contains  in 
and  around  it  the  elements  of  prosperity.  Within  the  last  few 
years  its  schools  have  been  placed  on  a  sound  footing,  and  axe 
now  a  credit  to  the  place.  Its  commercial  interests  are  grow- 
ing rapidly.  The  county  is,  in  one  sense,  a  wealthy  one.  The 
farmers  are  rapidly  gaining  an  independence,  improving  their 
ferms,  houses,  etc.     The  county  schools  are  rapidly  improving, 

CKAWEOED  OOinsrTT. 

This  connty  was  named  in  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
Colonel  William  Crawford,  the  land  agent  of  General  Wash- 
ington  in  the  West,  who  was  captured  by  the  hostile  Indians 
and  burnt  at  Sandusky,  in  1783.    The  surface  of  this  coimtj'  iB 
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very  imeven  and  broken.  Blue  river  is  the  only  stream  of 
importance.  Along  tliis  river  the  soil  is  excellent,  but  in  the 
interior  it  is  not  so  good.  Oak  and  poplar  timber  is  found  in 
great  abundance.  Tlie  principal  agricultural  productions  are 
the  same  aa  those  of  the  otlicr  counties.  Coal  and  iron  ore 
abound  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Blue  river  affords 
many  fine  mill  sites,  most  of  which  are  improved;  but  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  county  is  the  celebrated 
Wyandotte  cave.  It  has  been  explored  for  over  nineteen 
miles.  Its  greatest  height  is  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet, 
and  greatest  width  three  hundred  feet.  It  is  located  on  the 
border  of  Harrison  and  Crawford  counties,  or  near  the  border 
of  the  former,  in  Jennings  township,  in  tiie  latter  county. 

Leavenworth,  the  county  scat,  is  on  the  Ohio  river.  Its 
growth  has  been  substantial  rather  than  rapid.  It  has  good 
schools,  and  its  public  improvements  are  increasing  in  value 
and  usefulness. 

DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

This  county  bears  the  name  of  Colonel  Daviess,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  The  soil  of  the  county  is  varied, 
but  rich,  and  wcU  adapted  to  the  growth  of  articli^  usually 
cultivated  in  the  "West.  The  "White  river  bottoms  have  a  rich, 
black  loam,  in  some  places  slightly  eandy,  which  producea 
magnificent  crops  of  com  and  other  grain.  These  bottoms 
were  originally  heavily  timbered,  and  along  the  west  fork,  are 
from  one  to  two  miles  wide;  on  the  east  fork,  about  half  that 
width.  The  northeastern  portion  of  the  county  is  rolling,  and 
heavily  timbered;  tlie  norttiwestcni  portion  is  level  and  inter- 
spei'sed  with  prairies  and  skirts  of  timber;  the  centre  la  level 
barrens;  the  south  and  east,  rolling,  with  formerly  heavy  tim- 
ber, formerly,  this  county  presented  some  magnificent  forests 
of  walnut  and  beach,  and  other  timber. 

Washington  is  the  county  seat  of  Daviess  county.  It  is  a 
email  town,  but  full  of  life  and  thrift,  surrounded  by  a  rich 
and  fertile  district,  with  good  railroad  facilities;  in  the  near 
future  it  eaimot  fail  to  grow  and  prosper.     It  has  good  incor- 
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porated  schools.     The  district  schools  of  the  county  are  fully 
up  to  the  average, 

DEAKBOKN  COUNTY. 

Dbakboeh  county  was  named  in  hono]'  of  Genera!  Henry 
Dearborn,  a,t  tliat  time  secretary  of  war.  The  bottom  lands 
on  the  Ohio,  Hiami  and  Wliitewater  rivers,  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand acres  in  all,  and  the  west  and  nortliwest  portions  of  the 
county,  are  level  and  slightly  unduJating;  the  other  portion  of 
the  surface  is  broken  and  hilly.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rivers  and  creeks,  both  in  the  bottoms  and  on  the  bills,  is 
rich  and  fertile,  being  unsurpassed  in  value  for  agriuultura] 
lor  is  well  adapted  to  hay, 


;b  located  on  the  Ohio  river, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  & 
mportant  railroad  station, 


purposes  in  the  State.     The  interi 
wheat,  etc. 

Lawreneeburgh,  the  county  seat, 
and  on  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  and 
Chicago  railroads.  It  is  quite  an 
and  a  growing  commercial  centre.  Its  educational  facilities 
are  good.  Dearborn  county  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
agriculture  and  commerce. 

DECATITK  COUNTY. 

This  county  bears  the  name  of  the  gallant  Conunodore 
Stephen  Decatur.  The  surface  is  level  and  slightly  rolling. 
There  ai-e  no  prairie  lands.  The  bottoms  are  not  extensive, 
but  very  fertile.  On  some  of  the  streams  the  land  is  hilly. 
The  soil  of  tlie  upland  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  and  the  timber 
consists  mostly  of  ash,  poplar,  walnut,  sugar  tree,  oak  and 
beecli.  Along  the  east  and  south  borders  of  the  county  there 
are  some  wet  lands,  well  adapted  to  grass,  but  not  good  for 
growing  grain.  The  stone  quarries  of  Decatur  county  afford 
substantial  profit.  The  building  stone  of  tlie  county  is  inex- 
haustible, and  is  being  raised  with  good  commercial  results. 
The  citizens  of  the  county  are  a  thrifty,  intelligent  set  of  men, 
awake  to  their  own  interests,  and  constantly  developing  the 
great  resources  of  their  county. 

Greensburgh  is  the  county  seat.     It  is  located  on  the  Indi- 
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anapolis,  Cincinnati  &  La  Fayette  railroad,  and,  enjoying  th« 
productions  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  blessed  with  ener- 
getic citizens,  it  is  growing  rapidly.  Already  it  ie  a  flonrish- 
ing  place,  having  excellent  schools  and  good  public  improve- 


DE  KALB  COUNTY. 

This  county  wae  named  in  honor  of  General  DeKalb,  a 
Revolutionary  officer  of  German  descent,  who  was  killed  iu  the 
battle  of  Camden,  The  surface  of  the  county  is  gently  undu- 
lating, and,  with  the  exception  of  some  low,  wet  lands,  was 
originally  covered  with  timber.  The  St.  Joseph  runs  about 
twelve  miles  through  the  southeast  corner  of  the  county,  while 
the  other  portions  are  well  watered  by  Cedar  creek  and  its 
tributary  streams.  The  timber  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
the  soil  cannot  be  excelled  hy  any  land  in  tlie  State.  It  is 
being  extensively  cultivated,  with  good  results  for  the  husband- 
man. 

The  county  is  divided  into  nine  townships.  Union  being  the 
centre,  in  which  is  located  Auburn,  the  county  seat,  a  small 
but  thrifty  town.  It  is  located  on  the  Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  & 
Saginaw  railroad.  The  county  is  young,  but  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  given  its  present  name  on  account  of  ita 
being  the  home  of  a  large  tribe  of  the  Delawares.  The  surface 
is  quite  level,  with  but  slight  undulations.  Small,  wet  prairies 
abound  in  the  county  to  one-twelfth  of  the  extent  of  the 
Burtace;  but  these,  besides  affording  good  pasturage,  are  tillable 
with  the  slight  expense  of  drainage.  Timber  was  formerly 
very  plenty  in  this  county,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Almost 
every  foot  of  land  in  the  county  is  adapted  to  farming.  White 
river  in  the  centre,  Mississinewa  in  the  north,  Buck  creek,  and 
their  numerous  tributaries,  supply  the  county  abundantly  with 
water  power. 

It  was  in  this  county  where  the  Prophet,  brother  of  Teeum- 
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Bell,  resided,  and  there,  until  it  fell  by  decay,  stood  toc  pobi  at 
which  he  caused  his  enemies,  whites  and  Indians,  to  ne  tor- 
tured. David  Conner,  an  Indian  trader,  was  tlie  fipsi  white 
man  to  settle  in  the  county;  othei-s  soon  followed,  axiO  all  have 
become  independent  and  wealthy. 

Muncie  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  a  city  of  ahout  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  inhabitants,  an  enterprising  commercial  and 
manufaetnring  centre.  It  is  located  on  the  C-,  C-,  0.  &  I.  and 
Fort  Wayne,  Muncie  &  Cincinnati  railroads.  Having  all  the 
advantages  of  a  rich  agricultural  section  around  it,  and  being 
in  direct  communication  with  aU  the  great  cities  of  the  north- 
west by  railroad,  it  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  prosper,  and 
will  ultimately  attain  to  considerahle  importance.  It  has 
excellent  schools.  Indeed,  the  schools  in  the  whole  county  are 
well  conducted. 

DUBOIS   COtTNTT. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Toussant  Dubois,  who 
had  charge  of  the  guides  and  spies  in  the  Tippecanoe  cam- 
paign. The  northwestern  portion  of  the  county  is  undulating; 
the  other  portions  level,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  is 
in  the  bottoms  of  White  river,  Patoka  and  other  streams.  A 
greater  portion  of  the  county  has  an  excellent  soil.  Consid- 
erable portions  of  the  surface  are  subject  to  inundation  with 
the  spring  and  tall  freshets.  There  are  no  prairies  in  the 
county.  Timber  was  originally  abundant,  consisting  of  wal- 
nut, sugar,  beech,  hickory,  poplar,  and  white  and  black  oaks. 
The  staple  productions  of  the  county  are  hogs,  cattle,  horses, 
corn,  etc.  Among  the  material  resources  of  the  county,  coal 
is  abundant,  and  is  already  being  mined  with  suecesg.  Coal 
mining  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  county,  and  will  be  conducted  without  injury  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Jasper,  the  county  seat,  is  a  small  but  enterprising  town. 
The  county  is  making  considerable  progress  in  agriculture, 
mining  and  education. 
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FAYETTE   COUHTY. 

fms  county  was  appropriatolj  named  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  General  La  Fayette.  The  diirface  of  the  county 
is  divided  nearly  in  tlie  centre  by  the  west  fork  of  White- 
water, which  is  a  very  serviceable  stream  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  surface  of  tlie  county  is  rolling  in  the  east 
and  south,  and  level  in  the  nortli  and  west,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  bottoms,  and  every  part  of  the  county  is  susceptible 
of  profitable  cultivation.  The  forests  wore  originally  dense 
and  valuable,  consisting  principally  of  walnut,  poplar,  sugar, 
beech,  hickory,  oak,  etc.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  and 
the  labors  of  the  husbandman  are  attended  with  substan- 
tial rewards.  The  farmers  of  Fayette  county  are  nearly  aU 
wealthy.  They  have  good  residences,  their  farms  are  well 
improved,  good  school  buildings  grace  every  district,  and  a 
general  thrift  pervades  the  whole  county, 

Oonnersville,  the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in 
Indiana.  It  has  a  population  of  abonfc  four  thousand,  excel- 
lent seliools,  good  churches  and  fine  public  improvements. 
The  city  has  ample  railroad  improvements,  bringing  it  into 
direct  communication  with  all  points  of  importance.  The 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  citizens  are  a  very  intelligent  class 
of  people,  full  of  the  right  sort  of  public  spirit, 

FOUNTAIN    COUNTY, 

This  county  was  so  called  in  respect  to  Major  Fountain,  ot 
Kentucky,  who  was  killed  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  militia, 
in  the  battle  on  the  Maumee,  near  Fort  Wayne,  in  1790.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  mostly  level,  though  the  centi'al  and 
southern  parts  are  occasionally  undulating;  and  it  is  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  heavy  forests  and  rich  prairies,  which 
latter  constitute  about  one-fonrth  of  the  county.  The  soil  is 
generally  a  black  loam,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  sand,  and  is 
very  fertile,  producing  excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  com.  In 
tlie  southern  pai-t  of  the  county  there  is  a  pi-eponderanee  of 
clay,  and  the  soil  there  is  consequently  better  adapted  to  wheat 
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and  grass.     There  was  originally  an  abundance  of  timber,  con- 
BJsting  of  poplar,  sugar,  beech,  oak,  walnut  and  hickory. 

Covington,  the  county  seat,  is  a  thriving  town  on  the 
Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  Railway.  Attica  is 
another  smart  town  in  this  county.  It  is  located  on  the  Toledo, 
Wabash  and  Western  Railway.  The  county  has  made  great 
improvement  during  the  last  decade,  both  in  the  growth  of  its 
to^7ns  and  the  general  developments  of  the  farming  districts. 
The  scliools  are  efficient  and  prosperous. 

FRANKLIN    COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  northeast  portion  is  level,  the  cen- 
tral and  western  portions  rolling,  and  in  many  places  quite 
hilly.  The  timher,  which  was  originally  plenty,  consists  oi' 
oak,  sugar,  beech,  hickory  and  black  walnut.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally good.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  county  is  bottom 
land,  lying  along  White  river  and  it  hranches.  These  bottoms 
are,  as  usual,  a  very  rich  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
com.  The  uplands  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
and  grass.  The  farming  interests  of  the  county  are  fully  up 
to  those  of  other  counties  in  tlie  State.  This  county  has  some 
interesting  antiquarian  features.  There  are  numerous  mounds 
of  earth  and  structures  of  stone,  imbedded  in  the  earth,  and 
prepared  with  apparent  skill,  so  that  the  deposits  of  some  very 
distant  period  are  found  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation. 
Franklin  county  has  all  the  natural  elements  for  success,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth. 

Brookville,  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  Whitewatei 
division  of  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  La  Fayette  Rail- 
way. It  is  an  enterprising,  educational  town,  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  population,  wealth  and  importance. 

FULTON  COTINTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Robert  P'ulton,  the 
inventor  of  the  steamboat.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
level,  with  the  exception  of  a  range  of  hills  along  the  north 
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bank  of  the  Tippecanoe  river.  The  north  and  east  portionB 
of  the  county  were  originally  covered  with  a  dense  and  valua- 
ble forest,  Tlie  soil  is  generally  very  rich  and  fertile,  ard  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  other  grains. 
The  county  is  well  watered  by  the  Tippecanoe  river,  and  by 
Mill,  Mud,  Owl'  and  Ohipwamune  ereeke, 

Rouheater,  the  county  seat,  is  located  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  in  direct  railroad  communication  with  Indianapolis 
and  Chicago.  It  is  a  thriving  town  of  aboiit  two  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  possesses  fair  public  improve- 
ments, good  schools  and  churches,  and  shows  the  effects  of  a 
liberal  spirit  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  its  citizens.  About 
two  miles  east  of  Rochester  is  located  the  famed  "  Lake  Man- 
itou,"  or  "  Devil's  Lake."  It  covers  an  area  of  about  thirteen 
hundred  acres,  and  is  about  two  and  one  half  miles  long. 
Many  tales  are  told  by  some  of  the  most  substantial  and 
reliable  citizens,  of  an  immense  fish,  or  "devil-like"  monster 
being  seen  at  various  times,  in  the  night,  and  at  a  spot  in 
the  lake  where  bottom  has  never  been  found,  although  many 
efforts  to  reach  it  have  been  made.  A  legend  has  been  handed 
down  through  several  generations,  by  the  Indians,  to  the  effect 
that  a  party  of  their  people,  encamping  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake,  were  surprised  during  the  night  by  this  monster,  and 
after  a  desperate  encounter,  were  all  destroyed  and  dragged 
into  the  lake.  Ever  after  this  event,  no  Indian  could  be  per- 
suaded to  go  onto  the  lake.  A  fine  mill  stream  flows  from 
this  lake  — being  fed  by  springs  —  which  affords  power  for 
several  large  flouring  mills  in  the  town  of  liochester.  The 
county  has  made  considerable  advance  in  the  several  indus- 
tries. 

GIBSON  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  General  John  Gibson, 
secretary  of  the  territory  from  1801  to  1816,  and  repeatedly 
acting  governor  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Harrison.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  pleasantly  undulating.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  soil  is  river  bottoms  on  the  Wabash, 
Pat«ka  and  "White  rivers.     The  balance  was  originally  heavily 
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timbered  with  walnut,  beech,  hickory,  ash,  oak,  etc  The  soil 
IB  generally  loam  and  eand,  and  very  productive  in  com,  wheat 
and  o&ts. 

Princeton  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  contain- 
ing between  two  and  tliree  thousand  inhabitants,  located  on 
the  CrawfordBville  and  Evansyille  railroad,  affording  eomniTi- 
nication  to  the  nortliem  cities,  and  southern  ports,  via  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  railroad.  It  has  excellent  school  facilities,  fine 
churches,  and  good  pxiblie  improvements.  The  citizens  are 
enterprising,  and  fake  a  just  pride  in  the  growth  of  their  city. 

GRANT  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Samuel  Grant 
and  Moses  Grant,  who  were  killed  iu  1789,  in  a  battle  with 
the  Indians,  near  the  creek  since  called  by  their  name,  in  the 
northeast  part  of  Switzerland  county.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  q^uite  level,  eseept  a  strip  along  the  Mississinewa 
river,  where  it  is  deoidely  rolling.  It  was  originally  heavily 
timbered.  The  soil,  without  exception,  is  rich,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  grass,  fruit,  etc.  The 
fiii'mers  of  the  county  are  all  blessed  with  abundant  harvests; 
they  arc  growing  wealthy  and  independent. 

Marion,  a  town  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
is  the  county  seat,  and  a  thrifty  place.  It  has  excellent  rail- 
road facilities,  good  schools,  and,  being  surrounded  with  a 
fertile  region  of  country,  is  destined  to  have  a  continuous 
growth.     Jonesboro  is  another  thriving  town  in  this  county. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

This  county  bears  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
first  secretary  of  tho  United  States  treasury,  under  Washing- 
ton. The  Bnrfaee  of  the  county  is  level  in  some  parts,  and 
gently  undulating  in  others,  and  the  soil,  without  any  excep- 
tion, is  excellent,  being  well  adapted  to  either  corn,  grain,  or 
grass.  There  are,  along  White  river,  some  dry,  rich  prairies, 
and,  at  the  heads  of  Cicero  and  Stoney  creeks,  some  wet  ones, 
but  they  are  quite  small.     The  balance  of  the   county  was 
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originally  iieavily  timbered,  witli  a  good  proportion  of  oak, 
poplar,  walnut,  sugar,  hickory,  and  beech.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  farming  counties  in  Indiana,  and  most  of  the  farmers 
have  become  wealthy. 

Noblesville  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  located  in  the  centre 
of  the  county,  and  is  a  thriving  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  two  thousand.  It  has  good  railroad  facilities,  good 
schools,  and  its  public  improvcmonts  will  compare  favorably 
with  other  towns  of  equal  population.  There  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  Friends  in  Hamilton  county.  They  have  done 
much  to  develop  the  resources  of  that  section. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

Hancock  county  bears  the  name  of  John  Hancock,  the 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  level,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water  courses, 
where  it  is  undulating.  The  county  was  originally  heavily 
timbered.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  only  impediment  to  agri- 
culture, was  the  wetness  of  some  sections.  This  difBcnlty  is 
being  obviated  by  a  system  of  drainage.  Com  and  wheat 
growing  are  the  staple  industries  of  the  county,  as  also  is  the 
raising  of  horses,  hogs,  and  cattle. 

Greenfield  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  a  prosperous  town,  of 
nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  ,is  located  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  and  8t.  Louis  railroad,  twenty-one  miles 
east  of  the  capital.  The  town  has  good  schools,  is  i-apidly  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  population,  and  is  cultivating  a  spirit 
of  public  improvements.  Tlie  coimty,  generally  speaking, 
has  made  good  progress. 

HAEEISON  COUNTY. 

Tuis  county  was  named  for  our  own  General  William  Henry 
Harrison.  The  surface  of  the  county  and  character  of  the 
soil  are  diversified,  "  The  chain  of  knobs  on  the  east,  the 
river  hills,  and  many  places  along  Indian  creek  and  Blue  river, 
present  as  fine  scenery  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
State.     The  bottoms,  vaUeys,  and  a  portion  of  the  upland  are 
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fertile,  and  were  originally  well  timbered,  but  some  of  the 
barrens  hare  many  ■  sink-holes,'  in  which  are  frequently  en- 
traneee  to  immense  caverns,  and  in  many  places  the  soil  is 
very  thin.  Six  miles  west  of  Corydon  is  Wilson's  spring, 
sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and,  though  it  has  been  sounded  over 
four  hundred  feet,  no  bottom  has  been  found.  It  rises  from  a 
solid  rock,  in  a  level  spot  of  land,  and  it  affords  a  sulEcient 
amount  of  water  to  turn  a  valuable  flour  miU.  Pitman's  cave, 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  has  been  explored  about  two  and  a 
half  miles,  and  is  frequently  visited.  The  descent  to  this  cave 
is  about  twenty  feet  perpendicular ;  it  then  extends  off  horizon- 
tally." Harrison  county  is  one  of  the  oldest  in.  the  State,  and 
Corydon,  the  county  seat,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  ia  Indiana. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  State  for  several  years,  or  until  the 
capital  was  permanently  located  at  Indianapolis,  Around  it 
centre  some  of  the  cai'hest  territorial  legislation.  It  was  at 
Corydon  where  the  constitution  convention  of  1816  was  held, 
when  the  first  State  constitution  was  framed. 

Corydon,  the  county  seat,  is  a  town  of  over  one  thousand. 
It  has  grown  but  little  Siu'ing  the  last  twenty  years.  How- 
ever, its  growth  has  been  substantial,  and  its  improvements 
peiTtianent. 

JASPEE  COUNTY. 

This  county  hears  the  name  of  Sergeant  Jasper,  of  Carolina, 
who  died  in  defense  of  his  country  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  level,  consisting  mostly 
of  dry  and  wet  prairies,  interspersed  with  small  groves  of 
timber,  usually  known  as  oak  openings.  A  large  portion  of 
the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
wheat,  oats,  corn,  grass,  etc.  It  is  a  very  fine  grazing  county, 
and  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  raised  with  considerable  proiit„ 

Rensselaer,  the  county  seat,  is  a  living  town,  with  good 
public  improvements.  Remington  is  another  enterprising 
town  in  Jasper  coonty, 

JEFFEESON  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Tiiomas  Jefferson,  the 
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third  president  of  the  United  States.  It  presents  a  great 
variety  of  Boil  and  surface.  "  The  bottoms  on  tlie  Ohio,  and 
along  the  principal  creeks,  are  a  rich  loam,  mixed  with  sand, 
and  the  lofty  and  steep  hills  near  them  have  also  a  rich  soil. 
On  the  table  lands,  back  of  the  hills,  there  is  more  claj;  and 
still  further  in  the  interior  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
is  nearly  level,  covered  mostly  with  beech  timber — unfit  for 
corn  or  grain,  and  suitable  only  for  grass.  About  one-half  of 
the  county  is  of  this  character," 

Madison,  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  county,  is  located  on 
the  Ohio,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Madison  division  of  the 
Jefferson ville,  Madison,  and  Indianapolis  railroad.  It  ranks 
among  the  most  important  river  cities,  having  a  population 
of  over  thirteen  tliousand,  and  immense  mannfacturing  and 
commercial  interests.  The  public  improvemente  are  good,  its 
educational  facilities  excellent.  The  growth  of  Madison  has 
not  been  rapid,  but  it  has  been  substantial. 

JENNINGS  COUNTY. 

This  county  bears  the  name  of  Jonathan  Jennings,  the  first 
governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Near  the  streams  the 
suiface  of  the  county  is  hilly  and  broken,  and  moderately 
fertile,  except  in  the  beech  flats,  at  the  head  of  the  streams, 
where  it  is  only  fit  for  grass.  There  is  an  abundance  of  excel- 
lent timber  in  the  county,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
exported.  There  are  also  good  quarries  of  lime  stone,  from 
which  the  interior  of  the  State  is  largely  supplied, 

Vernon,  a  thriving  town  in  the  center  of  the  county,  is  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Jennings  county,  but  North  Vernon,  in 
Center  township,  is  the  largest  town,  having  a  population  of 
over  two  thousand,  good  public  improvements,  excellent 
school  facilities,  and  increasing  commercial  interests.  The 
county  is  a  good  one,  farming  is  profitable,  and  the  farmers 
are  prosperous.     It  is  traversed  by  three  railroads. 

KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY, 

This  county  bears  the  name  of  the  Pohsh  soldier  and  patriot 
who  served  in  the  American  army  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
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tion.  The  surface  of  the  countj  is  level  and  gently  undu- 
lating. About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  was  originally  covered 
with  good  timber,  and  it  has  generally  a  very  rich  soil;  one- 
half  of  the  balance  is  oak  openings.  The  remaining  portion 
is  dry  and  wet  prairies,  of  which  the  Turkey  creek  prairie, 
comprising  an  area  of  ten  sections,  is  among  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  land  in  the  State  —  now  all  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  soil  is  best  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  and  com. 
If  ear  the  head  of  Tippecanoe,  Turkey  creek,  and  other  streams, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  beautiful  lakes,  covering  in  all, 
probably  twenty-five  thousand  acres.  They  are  abundantly 
filled  witli  fish. 

"Warsaw,  the  county  seat,  is  beautifully  situated  between 
Pike  and  Eagle  lakes,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  on 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  railroad,  and  is  the 
terminus  of  a  road  running  north  to  Goshen  and  Elkhart.  It 
has  a  population  of  nearly  four  thousand,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 

LA  GRANGE  COUNTY. 

Tuis  county  was  named  in  respect  to  the  residence  of  General 
La  Eayette,  in  France.  About  two-thirds  of  the  county  is 
what  was  usually  known  to  pioneers  as  "barrens,"  or  oak 
openings,  one-tenth  is  prairie,  and  the  balance  thick  timber. 
The  face  of  the  county  is  mostly  level,  though  in  some  places 
it  is  broken  and  gently  undulating.  The  soil  in  the  openings 
is  a  sandy  loam;  in  the  openings  there  is  a  heavy  mixture  of 
day.  The  former  is  weU  adapted  to  wheat;  the  latter  to 
wheat,  corn,  grass  and  oats;   and  the  prairies  to  wheat  and 

OOIT].* 

La  Grange,  the  county  seat.  Is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
county,  on  the  Grand  Eapids  and  Indiana  railroad.  It  is  a 
thrifty  town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Further 
north,  on  tbe  same  road,  is  Lima,  a  smart  town  of  nearly  one 

*  We  have  been  directed,  somewliat,  in  our  observations  toueliing  the 
Boil  and  surface  of  the  aeTcral  counties,  hy  the  "Indiana  State  Atlas," 
published  by  Aaher,  Adams  &  Higgins,  New  Yorlt. 
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thousand   inhabitants.      La  Grange   county   has   made   good 
progress. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

This  county  derives  its  name  from  its  close  proximity  to 
Lake  Michigan.  The  northern  portion  of  the  county  adjoining 
the  lake  for  several  miles  inland,  appears  to  be  merely  eand 
thrown  up  from  the  bed  of  the  lake.  It  is  mostly  covered 
■with  dwarf  pine  and  cedar,  and  the  soil  is  of  but  little  value. 
South  of  Tnrkey  creek  the  soil  is  rich  and  alluvial;  but  the 
central  part  of  the  county  is  better  adapted  to  gracing  than 
grain,  the  soil  being  a  mixture  of  clay,  marl,  and  black  muck. 
Further  to  the  south  there  is  more  eand,  with  a  mixture  of 
black  loam,  easy  of  cultivation;  and  the  various  kinds  of  grain 
raised  in  the  west  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  still  further 
to  the  south,  along  the  Kankakee,  are  extensive  marshes. 

Crown  Point,  in  Center  township,  is  the  county  seat.  It  is 
a  small  but  thriving  town,  with  fair  public  improvements, 
and  good  educational  facilities. 

LA  POETE  COUNTT. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  counties  in  the  State,  and  contaj.-^s 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  Indiana.  The  name 
given  to  the  county  is  the  French  name  of  the  beautiful  lake 
included  in  it.  The  range  of  country  east  and  west,  from 
eight  to  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  origi- 
nally timbered  land,  and  parts  of  it  are  somewhat  hilly,  and 
the  soil  is  mostly  thin.  The  timber  was  mostly  oak  and  hick- 
ory.  The  level  part  was  originally  covered  with  beeeh,  poplar, 
sugar,  etc,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  and  Michigan  City, 
are  sand  hills,  originally  covered  with  pine.  The  county  south 
of  the  above,  for  six  or  eight  miles  in  width,  is  gently  undu- 
lating prairie,  interspersed  with  groves  of  timber  and  small 
lakes,  which  has  a  very  rich  soil.  Still  further  south  are  the 
bur-oak  openings,  a  few  dry  prairies,  and  the  Kankakee 
marshes,  of  which  large  portions  are  better  for  grazing  than 
for  grain.     It  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
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aeetiona  of  land  lie  in  the  different  prairies  in  the  county,  the 
principal  of  which  are  liolling,  Door,  La  Porte,  Stillwell, 
Domain,  and  Hog  prairies,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
wet  places,  are  well  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  hemp, 
and  vines,  and  garden  vegetables  of  every  description.  Fruit 
siieceeds  well,  and  the  wet  prairies,  when  drained,  are  excellent 
for  grass.  The  oak  openings  are  not  inferior  to  the  prairies  in 
respect  to  soil. 

La  Porte,  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  city  of  over  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  located  in 
Center  township,  and  has  excellent  railroad  facilities.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  agricultural  district,  with  an  abundance  of 
good  timber  on  every  hand,  it  has  all  the  elements  of  com- 
mercial prosperity.  In  a  literary  and  educational  point,  the 
city  has  made  great  progress.  Its  Bebools  stand  high,  and  are 
ft  credit  to  the  great  system  of  education  of  Indiana.  Its 
public  improvements  ai-e  excellent,  and,  in  every  point  La 
Porte  is  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  city.  The  La  Porte 
reading-room  and  natnral  history  association  att^ts  the 
literary  culture  of  its  citizens.  This  institution  was  organized 
and  incorporated  in  1863;  it  started  with  seven  hundred 
volumes,  all  standard  works,  and  is,  at  the  present  time,  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  Michigan  City,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  very- 
prosperous  city  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants.  All  that 
can  be  said  of  the  public  improvements,  educational  facilities, 
and  prosperity  of  La  Porte,  may,  with  propriety,  be  said  of 
Michigan  City.  It  is  the  gate  to  Lake  Michigan  commerce 
from  Indiana,  and,  as  such,  must  soon  become  a  great  com- 
mercial city. 

MAEION  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Francis  Marion. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  capital  of  the  State,*  and  contains  the 
great  and  prosperous  city  of  Indianapolis.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  near  White  river,  Fall  creek,  and  Eagle 

*  See  Future  Great  Cities  of  Indiana,  to  find  sketch  of  Indianapolis. 
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creek,  is  a  rolling  country,  beautifully  diversified  with  hills  — 
and  a  small  portion  of  tiie  southwest  of  the  couiity  is  of  the 
same  description;  but  the  i-ceidiie,  with  few  exceptions,  appears 
to  be  almost  level,  with  slight  ascents  from  the  creeks.  As 
farms  are  improved,  tliey  become  dry,  in  most  seasons,  with 
very  Httle  draining.  "  One-tliird  of  the  county,  at  least,  is  a 
kind  of  second  bottom;  it  was  originally  covered  with  large 
sugar  trees,  walnut,  ash,  white  and  burr  oak,  beech,  and  a  few 
poplar."  The  soil  in  tJiis  section  is  a  black  loam,  clay  and 
sand,  intermixed,  and  based  on  limestone  gravel  four  or  five 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  Tliis  kind  of  land  lies  next  to  the 
streams,  is  easily  farmed,  and  is  very  productive  in  com, 
whea,t,  oats,  potatoes,  vines  and  fruits,  and  in  fact  all  the 
articles  usually  raised  in  the  climate.  Turther  back  from  the 
streams  the  timber  is  not  so  good ;  the  soil  is  a  black  muck, 
based  on  clay,  which,  though  at  first  not  well  adapted  to  corn, 
yet  becomes  so  in  most  seasons.  It  improves  with  continued 
cultivation,  Indianapolis  is  the  county  seat,  of  which  we 
make  further  mention  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work. 

MARSHALL  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
The  surfece  of  the  county  is  generally  level,  though  there  are 
places  in  which  it  may  be  called  rolling.  About  one-half  of 
the  county  is  timbered  land;  tlie  other  half  is  oak  openings  or 
barrens,  interspersed  with  wet  and  dry  prairies,  which  are 
mostly  of  a  small  size,  and  in  their  vicinity  are  several  small, 
beautiful  lakes.  The  soii,  where  the  land  was  originally  tim- 
bered, is  very  rich  and  fertile,  as  also  in  the  prairies.  In  the 
barrens  it  is  thinner,  though  yet  a  greater  portion  of  them  is 
well  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  and  vines.  This  portion  of  the 
soil  improves  with  continued  cultivation.  Tliere  are  in  this 
county  rich  beds  of  iron  ore.  Marshall  county  has  already 
become  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  counties  in  Indiana, 

Plymouth,  located  in  Centre  township,  is  the  county  seat. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  towns  in  the  State,  has  a 
population  of  over  three  thousand  five  hundred,  and  is  rapidly 
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increaaing  in  wealth  and  importance.  It  has  excellent  railroad 
fiicilities,  being  located  on  the  Pittsburgh,  ¥crt  Wa/ne  & 
Chicago  and  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  railroads. 
Bourbon  is  another  smart  town  in  this  coimtj.  It  is  located 
on  tlie  railroad  first  mentioned.  Tyner  City  and  Argos  aro 
also  smart  towns  on  the  latter  road. 

MAKTIN  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  given  its  name  in  honor  of  Major  Martin, 
of  ^Newport,  Ky.  The  face  of  the  county  is  quite  uneven. 
There  are  a  number  of  hills,  and  the  soil  is  of  various  qnalitiea, 
but  rooetly  clay.  Nino-tenths  of  the  county  was  originally 
timbered  upland,  the  balance  about  equally  divided  between 
river  bottoms  and  oak  openings. 

Shoals,  the  county  seat,  is  a  thriving  town,  located  on  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  railroad.  It  has  good  public  improve- 
ments, good  schools,  and  is  increasing  in  agrieul'.ural  and  com- 
mercial  importance,  as  is  the  whole  county. 

NOBLE  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Noah  Noble,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  from  1831  to  1837.  The  face  of  the 
county  is  quite  diversified,  portions  of  it  being  nearly  level, 
and  other  parts  somewhat  rollihg  or  lolly.  About  one-half  is 
heavily  timbered;  the  balance,  with  the  exception  of  one 
prairie  of  four  thousand  acres,  and  several  small  ones,  is  oak 
openings.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  black  loam  mixed  with  sand; 
there  is  very  little  clay.  In  places,  email,  wet  prairies  are 
intermixed  with  small  lakes  and  rolling,  gravelly  barrens,  and 
the  soil  is  poor;  but  generally  the  soil  is  rich,  and  well  adapted 
to  wheat,  oats,  and,  in  the  timbered  land,  to  grass.  As  a 
whole,  the  coimty  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  the  labors 
of  the  husbandman  are  fuUy  rewarded. 

Albion,  the  county  seat,  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
county.  It  is  a  lively  town,  with  good  public  improvements, 
excellent  school  advantages,  and  considerable  commercial  inj. 
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This  county  was  named  after  a  county  of  North  Oaroliua,  in 
which  many  of  the  early  settlere  had  previously  resided.  The 
Bouth  part  of  the  county  is  hilly,  and  ahounds  with  fine  springs 
of  water;  the  north  is  undulating.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
county  is  bottom  land,  with  a  rich,  fertile  soil,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  openings;  the  balance  is  uplands,  and  was  origin- 
ally heavily  timbered  with  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  ash,  walnut, 
cherry,  sugar  and  beech,  and  the  soil  well  adapted  to  wheat, 
com,  oatB,  etc  There  are  many  "siuts"  in  the  county. 
*'  These,  for  the  most  part,  have  limestone  for  a  base,  where 
many  of  the  streams  and  springs  fall  into  the  earth,  and  there 
find  subterraneous  passages,  until  they  imite  with  larger 
streams  or  reappear  with  larger  and  stronger  cnrreuts." 

Paoli,  the  county  seat,  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  county. 
It  is  a  email  town  and  is  improving  in  population  and  wealth 
rapidlv,  with  the  country  around  it.  The  schools  are  imorov- 
faig. 

PEERT  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  the  gallant  Commodore 
Oliver  H.  Perry.  "With  the  exception  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  of  bottom  land,  along  the  Ohio  and  Anderson  rivers, 
and  some  tracts  of  wet  beech  lands  at  the  heads  of  the  streams, 
the  balance  of  the  county  is  very  hilly.  On  the  bottoms  and 
a  portion  of  the  hiil-sides  and  tops,  the  soil  ie  rich,  but  much 
of  the  largest  part  of  the  county  is  what  is  usually  denomi- 
nated poor  land,  though  there  is  but  a  small  part  of  it  which 
may  not,  with  careful  farming,  be  made  productive.  The 
timber  is  of  an  excellent  quality;  the  beet  of  oak  and  poplar 
are  foimd  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  bottoms  sugar,  beech,  ash 
and  walnut.  The  surplus  articles  exported  are  corn,  hay, 
pork,  etc.  The  trade  in  wood  and  coal  for  the  Ohio  river 
steamboats  is  large  and  profitable. 

Cannelton,  the  county  seat,  is  located  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  on  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  quite  a  large  and 
floarishing  town,  with  creditable  public  improvements. 
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PORTEE  COUNTY. 

This  county  bears  the  name  of  Commodore  David  Porter, 
of  tlie  United  States  navy.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
gently  undulating.  Ahout  one-fourth  of  the  county  was 
originally  timbered  with  oak,  walnut,  poplar,  pine,  maple, 
butternut  and  beech;  one-third  is  oak  openings,  and  the  rem- 
nants prairie  and  bottom  land.  Except  near  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  marshes  of  Kankakee,  the  general  diai'acter  of  the 
soil  is  good,  and  best  adapted  to  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  grazing. 

Valparaiso,  the  county  seat,  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
county.  It  has  good  railroad  facilities,  a  growing  commerce, 
flourishing  educational  institutions,  and  a  general  prosperity. 

POSEY  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Thomas  Posey, 
who  was  appointed  govej'nor  of  the  Indian  territory  to  suc- 
ceed Genera]  Harrison.  The  surface  of  the  county  on  the 
Ohio  and  "Wabash,  with  the  exception  of  the  bluffs,  eom- 
mencing  at  Mount  Vernon  and  extending  four  miles  below,  is 
flat  bottom  land,  and  was  formerly  subject  to  yearly  overflows, 
varying  from  a  half  to  two  miles  in  width.  Put  by  the  use 
of  dams  this  land  has  been  improved.  The  interior  of  the 
county  is  undulating  or  rolling,  and  some  parts  are  compara- 
tively hilly,  but,  upon  the  whole,  lie  remarkably  well  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  only  prairie  in  the  county  is  about 
three  miles  in  length  and  one  in  width;  and  there  are,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  baiTens,  though  tlie  soil  is  thin  in  places; 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  there  are  so  many  ponds 
and  so  much  low  ground  that  it  cannot  be  improved  with 
much  profit.  The  bottom  lands  comprise  about  a  sixth,  and 
the  forest  lands  three-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  soil  in  the  bot- 
tom is  a  rich,  sandy  loam,  formed  from  the  deposit  of  the 
rivers;  that  in  the  interior  is  mostly  a  dark,  rich  loam,  resting 
upon  a  yellow-clay  formation.  It  is  best  adapted  to  corn  and 
grass,  though  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  oafcs  are  raised  annually 
with  very  good  profit  in  various  portions  of  the  county. 
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Mount  Vernon  is  tlie  county  seat,  located  on  the  Ohio  river. 
It  is  a  city  of  nearly  five  tlioiisand  inhabitants,  with  excellent 
public  improvements,  fine  Hterarj  and  educational  institntione 
and  increasing  commercial  interests.  New  Harmony  is  also  a 
flourishing  town  of  Posey  county.  It  ia  noted  for  the  Kterary 
taBte  of  its  citizens,  and  for  its  education  and  refinement. 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

This  county  bears  the  name  of  tlie  celebrated  Polish  soldier,  ■ 
Count  Pulaski,  who,  faiiing  to  sustain  the  Independence  of  his 
own  country,  came  to  this  during  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in 
the  attack  on  Savannah,  in  1779.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  mostly  level,  though  in  several  parts  there  are  ridges  of  low 
sandy  hills.  About  one-half  of  tlie  county  is  prairie;  the 
other  half  oak  openings,  though  portions  of  it  have  a  very 
heavy  growtli  of  tho  various  species  of  oak  timber.  A  few 
of  the  bottoms  of  the  Tippecanoe  and  other  streams  have 
small  groves  of  walnut,  sugar  tree  and  white  maple,  and  the 
Hoil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  An  anu  of 
the  Grand  Prairie  extends  several  miles  into  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  county.  The  other  principal  prairies  are  Fox- 
grape,  Dry,  Northwestern,  Oliver's,  and  Pearson's.  The  west 
prairies  are  favorable  for  grazing,  and,  through  a  process  of 
drainage,  they  are  being  rapidly  improved,  so  as  to  be  culti- 
vated with  profit.  The  dry  prairies  and  openings  are  mostly 
a  black  loam  mixed  with  sand,  and  occasionally  a  good  deal  of 
mud,  and  are  well  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc 

"Winnemac,  the  county  seat,  is  located  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  center  of  the  county.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  witli  good 
railroad  facilities,  educational  advantages,  and  commercial 
thrift.  The  county  is  well  settled  and  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition. 

HANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named,  at  the  request  of  the  early  settlers, 
after  the  county  in  North  Carolina,  from  which  they  emigrated. 
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The  surface  of  the  county  is  nearly  level,  and  portions  of  it  are, 
at  times,  wet  and  marshy,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  low, 
though,  in  reality,  it  is  about  as  high  as  any  land  in  the  State, 
for  "  in  or  near  Randolph  county  the  head  waters  of  the  Big 
Miami,  Whitewater,  Blue  river,  "White  river,  the  Kississinewa, 
the  Solamonie,  Wabash,  and  St.  Mary's,  all  running  in  different 
directions,  take  their  rise."  There  are  no  "  barrens,"  and  but 
few  prairies  (all  of  which  are  wet),  in  the  county.  The  timber 
is  of  an  average  quality,  the  soil  well  adapted  to  wheat  and 
corn,  oats,  etc. 

Winchester,  the  county  seat,  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
county.  It  is  the  largest  town,  and  is  quite  prosperous,  hav- 
ing fair  pnblie  improvements,  good  schools,  churches,  etc. 
Union  city  is  loeated  on  the  extreme  western  border  of  the 
county,  and  is  bisected  by  the  State  hne  dividing  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  Both  of  these  towns  have  good  railroad  facilities,  and 
increasing  commercial  interests. 

RIPLEY  COUNTY. 

This  county  bears  the  name  of  General  E.  W.  Eipley,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  war  of  1812.  The  general  surface  of 
the  county  may  be  called  level,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
water  courses,  where  the  hills  are  abrupt  and  high.  The  bot- 
tom lands  along  Laughery,  and  other  streams,  are  rich  and 
fertile,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  small;  tlie  up- 
lands, when  dry,  usually  produce  well,  and  much  of  them  is 
based  on  beds  of  bine  hmestone;  but  large  tracts  incKne  to  be 
wet,  and  will  be  adapted  to  grass  only,  until  drained. 

Versailles  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  located  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  county.  Ripley  county  has  made  very  good  suc- 
cess in  agriculture  and  education. 

RUSK  OOUl^TY. 

Tins  county  bears  the  name  of  I>r.  Benjamin  Rush.  The 
eurfaeo  is  mostly  level,  or  gently  rolling,  though  there  are 
hills  ^ong  the  principal  streams  which,  in  general,  are  neither 
high  nor  abrupt.     There  are  no  prairies  or  barrens,  or,  in  fact. 
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any  poor  land  in  the  county;  about  one-twentieth  is  river  and 
creek  bottoms.  The  soil  is  principally  Joam,  bedded  on  clay, 
witli  a  mixture  of  sand,  and  it  produces  abundantly  all  the 
kinds  of  grain,  grass,  and  vegetables  common  to  the  climate. 

Kushville  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  a  growing,  prosperous 
town.  It  has  good  railroad  facilities,  excellent  school  accom- 
modations, and  good  public  improvemeute.  The  county  has 
made  good  progress. 

SPENCER  COUNTY. 

This  county  bears  the  name  of  the  patriotic  Captain  Spier 
Spencer,  of  Harrison  county,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe. The  south  part  of  the  county  is  level,  the  middle  un- 
dulating, and  the  northeast  hilly.  The  soil,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  rich,  black  loam,  with  an  under  soil  of  yellow  clay,  mixed 
with  sand.  Though  in  places  steep  hiUs  or  extensive  flats  do 
not  encourage  agricnltural  improvements,  the  prevailing  timber 
was  oak,  hickory,  ash,  poplar,  black-gum,  walnut,  sugar,  beeeh, 
etc.  Large  crops  of  com  are  raised  on  tlie  extensive  river 
bottoms;  and,  in  the  interior,  corn,  wheat,  grass,  and-  other 
grain. 

Ttockport  is  the  county  seat — a  lively  town  on  the  Ohio 
river.     The  county  has  made  general  improvements. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Baron  Steuben,  a  Prus- 
Bian  ofUcer  of  distinction,  who  joined  the  American  army 
during  the  revolntionary  war,  and  rendered  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence valuable  aid.  About  one-half  of  the  county  was 
originally  timbered  land,  one-third  oak  openings,  and  one- 
sixth  prairie.  The  timbered  and  prairie  land  is  very  good, 
having  a  productive  soil.  The  openings  have  a  poor  soil. 
Steuben  county  was  first  settled  in  1833,  by  emigrants  from 
Ohio,  who  located  on  Jackson  prairie.  The  population  has 
steadily  increased  since  that  time.  The  natural  scenery  in  the 
county  is  very  beautiful. 

Angola  is  the  county  seat,  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
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county,  has  good  educational  advantages,  railroad  facilities, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

TIPTON  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  named  in  honor  of  General  John  Tipton,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  State.  The  surface  of  tlie  county 
is  level,  the  soil  excellent,  and  the  timber  of  a  euperior  quality. 
Tipton  is  the  county  seat.  It  has  good  railroad  advantages, 
and  its  public  improvements  are  in  a  good  state  of  progress. 
The  county  ie  in  a  good  condition. 

UNION  COUNTY. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  level,  the  west  undulating 
or  hilly.  About  one-eighth  is  bottom  land,  the  other  seven- 
eights  is  timbered  upland,  originally  covered  with  valuable 
timber.  The  soil  is  uniformly  good,  and  well  adapted  to  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  grass,  etc.  Hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  raised 
with  profit.  Liberty  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  county  is  increasing  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
population. 

YEEMILLIOW  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  high  and  generally  level,  except 
near  the  streams.  The  soil  is  generally  excellent;  some  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  State  are  to  be  foiind  here.  Tlie  "  bloct  coal " 
of  Vermillion  county  is  among  its  most  substantial  resources. 
The  county  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  agriculture,  min- 
ing, and  commerce.  Newport  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  a 
thriving  town. 

WAEREN  COUNTY. 

This  county  bears  the  name  of  General  Joseph  "Warren,  of 
revolutionary  fame,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  On 
the  river  there  is  an  average  width  of  bottom  for  half  a  mile; 
then  come  the  bluffs,  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
broken  and  precipitious;  then  follows  a  gently  ascending,  un- 
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dulating  eurface  to  the  Illinois  State  line.  At  least  half  the 
county  is  prairie,  consisting  of  arms  of  the  Grand  prairie,  which 
have  tiniibmily  a  rich,  loamy  soil.  About  half  the  timbered 
land  is  either  so  hilly  or  so  poor  as  not  to  be  profitable  tor 
farming;  the  halance  of  the  timbered  land  has  a  good  soil, 
Williamsport  is  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  Toledo, 
Wabash,  and  Western  railroad,  and  has  already  built  up  a 
profitable  trade.  The  county  is  making  good  progress  in  agri- 
culture and  education. 

WAKRICK  COUNTY. 


This  county  bears  the  name  of  Captain  Jacob  Warrict,  a 
brave  soldier  and  much  esteemed  citizen,  who  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  company,  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  The  siirfaee  of 
the  county  is  mostly  rolling  or  undulating,  though  there  is  a 
range  of  hills  back  of  the  river  bottoms,  and  there  are  large 
tracts  of  flat,  wet  land  at  the  heads  of  Pigeon  and  other  ei'eeks, 
with  which  the  county  is  watered.  The  soil  of  the  bottoms, 
many  of  which  are  large,  is  very  rich,  and  immense  crops  of 
com  are  produced  there.  Much  of  the  upland  is  of  a  good 
quality,  and  the  soil  of  the  county,  generally  speaking,  is 
ductive.  Booneville  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  a  thrifty  pj 
having  attained  a  growth  equal  to  the  development  of  the 
tion  of  country  around  it. 

wAsnmaTON  coonty. 

The  soil  is  fully  diversified.  The  range  of  hills  called  the 
"knobs,"  described  in  the  sketch  of  the  adjoining  coue 
passes  along  the  east  line  of  Washington,  separating  it  from 
Clark  and  Scott  counties.  In  the  south  are  extensive  barrens, 
parts  of  which  are  thickly  matted  almost  with  brush  and 
grubs;  other  ,parts  have  wild  grass  only,  and  other  parts  are 
curiously  diversified  with  sink-holes,  varying  in  shape  and 
size,  but  all  showing  the  cavernous  nature  of  the  earth  under- 
neath. In  other  parts  of  the  county  are  swelling  ridges,  ever 
changing  their  features  as  you  advance  along  them,  presenting 
beautiful  groves  of  walnut,  sugar  tree,  or  chestnut.     Salem  ie 
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the  county  seat,  located  near  the  centre  of  the  county.     It  iB  a 
email  but  Nourishing  town. 

"WHITE  COUNTY. 

This  county  hears  tlie  name  of  Colonel  Isaac  White,  who 
fell  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Daviese,  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  county  is  prairie,  mostly'  arms  of 
the  Grand  prairie.  All  of  it  has  a  rich  soil,  and  at  least  one- 
half  is  dry  and  gently  nudnlating,  easily  farmed,  and  not  in- 
ferior to  any  land  in  the  same  latitude  for  producing  good 
crops  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  roots,  and  fruit ;  and  grass  grows 
well  in  the  flat  prairies,  where  there  is  less  sand  mixed  with 
the  soil.  Nearly  one-half  of  them  are  of  this  character,  and 
no  part  of  the  State  is  better  adapted  to  raising  stock  than  tliis 
kind  of  prairie.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  this  ia  a  good  agricul- 
tural county,  and  the  farms  have  already  been  wonderfully 
improved.  The  Tippecanoe  river  enters  the  county  six  miles 
west  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county,  and  flows  in  a 
southerly  course,  forraiug  the  east  boundary  of  the  county  for 
a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  in  the  southeastern  portion. 
This  stream  affords  several  very  fine  water  powers,  two  of 
which,  at  Monticello,  are  considered  very  superior.  Numer- 
ous streams  flowing  into  the  Tippecanoe,  from  the  east  and 
west,  render  the  county  a  well  watered  district.  Monticello, 
the  county  seat,  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  couuLy,  on 
the  Tippecanoe  river,  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  "Warsaw  rail- 
road, It  has  a  population  of  about  eighteen  hundred,  and 
contains  good  public  improvements.  There  is  located  here 
one  of  the  handsomest  graded  school  buildings  to  be  found  in 
the  State.  Numerous  church  edifices  attest  the  reUgious 
status  of  the  place.  The  county  possesses  fair  railroad  faeiU- 
tiea;  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw  and  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  and  Chicago  passing  through  and  crossing  near  the 
center  of  the  county,  at  Iteynolds.  Among  the  towns  of  the 
county  not  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  Bradford, 
Bronkston,  Chalmers,  Norway,  Walcott,  Idaville,  and  Bur- 
uetts.     Much  of  the  lands  of  this  county  are  held  by  specu- 
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iators,  whicli,  to  a  cei'tain  degree,  has  hindered  a  rapid  settle- 
ment; this,  however,  ia  being  changed  very  fast,  and  we  may 
soon  witness  White  county  among  the  foremost  of  the  State, 
on  the  road  to  prominence  and  success. 

WHITLEY  COUNTY 

Tms  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  William  Whit- 
ley, of  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
hospitable  pioneers  of  that  State,  who  fell  at  tiie  battle  of  the 
Thames,  The  sonth  part  of  the  county  is  level,  the  middle 
and  north  iindidating.  One-ninth  of  the  county  is  bottom 
land,  one-seventh  openings ;  the  remainder  was  originally 
timbered,  interspersed  with  small,  wet  prairies.  The  soil  of 
the  county  is  generally  a  sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture. Columbia  City,  the  county  seat,  is  a  floui-ishing  town, 
with  good  schools.  Its  commercial  interests  are  enhanced  by 
good  railroad  facilities. 

HOWARD  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  flrat  named  Richai-dsviUe,  after  the  cele- 
brated Miami  chief,  but,  on  the  death  of  General  T.  A.  How- 
ard, a  distinguished  citizen  of  Indiana,  the  name  was  changed. 
The  surface  of  the  county  is  either  nearly  level  or  slightly 
undulating;  the  soil  is  uniformly  rich,  though  in  places  it  had 
to  be  drained  to  render  its  cultivation  profitable.  There  ai-e  a 
few  prairies,  slightly  inclined  to  be  wet.  The  soil  was  mostly 
covered  with  valuable  timber,  and  is  well  adapted  to  com, 
wheat,  grass,  etc.  The  county  lies  entirely  within  the  Miami 
reserve. 

Koko,mo,  a  city  of  over  four  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the 
ci-imty  seat.  It  has  excellent  railroad  facilities,  good  public 
improvements,  unsurpassed  school  accommodations,  and  flour- 
ishing commercial  interests. 

STARK  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  Kankakee 
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river,  and  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  the  lands  lying 
along  that  river.  There  are  numerous  swampa  in  the  county 
hardly  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  there  are  aome  low  lands 
that  are  suitable  only  for  grazing,  Otho:-  portions  of  the  sur- 
face are  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  the  soil  being  suited  to 
the  production  of  corn  and  wheat.  The  connty  is  young,  but 
thriving  in  its  industries.  Knox  is  the  comity  seat,  and,  al- 
though a  small  town,  is  growing  rapidly.  The  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  county  have  good  railroad  lacilities. 

MIAMI  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  State.  About  one-fourth  of  the  county  is  bottom  lands, 
one-sixth  "  openings  "  and  prairie,  and  the  balance  was  origi- 
nally very  heavily  timbered  uphinds.  The  timber  Is  of  the 
very  best  varieties  and  quality,  consisting  principally  of 
walnut,  poplar,  white  and  burr  oak,  beech,  sugar,  hickory  and 
cherry.  The  soil  throughout  the  whole  county,  is  of  the  very 
best  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  the 
articles  common  to  the  climate.  The  rich  bottom  lands  on 
the  "Wabash,  Mississinewa  and  Eel  rivers,  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  locality  in  the  State.  The  fine  and  wonderfully 
productive  farms  in  these  bottoms  are  known  and  sought  after 
far  and  near.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  above  named  streams 
there  is  some  hilly  country,  but  not  so  broken  as  to  preclude 
cultivation;  the  balance  of  the  county  may  be  called  level. 

The  county  contains  384  square  miles,  or  245,760  aci'es. 
The  Wabash,  Mississinewa,  and  Eel  rivers,  with  their  tribu- 
taries, namely,  Big  and  Little  Pipe  creeks.  Deer  creek,  Wesau, 
and  Paw  Paw,  render  this  cotinty  a  well  watered  district. 

The  coanty  was  organized  in  1832,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  well-known  contederacy  of  Indiana  which  inhabited  this 
portion  of  the  State  in  an  early  day.  In  1860  it  ] 
population  of  16,851;  in  1870,  31,052,  and  in  1875  it  c 
not  far  from  25,000. 

Peru,  the  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  7,500,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  "Wabash  river,  near  the  center  of  the 
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county,  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  most  thriving,  and  wide-a- 
wake towns  in  the  State.  Its  location  ie  superior,  being  on  a 
strip  of  land  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  lying 
parallel  with  the  river,  with  a  gently  and  very  uniform  slope 
to  its  bank,  thus  giving  the  whole  town  a  magnificent  drain- 
age. The  town  is  handsomely  laid  out,  the  streets  being  wide, 
and  lots  large  and  roomy.  Broadway,  the  principal  business 
street,  is  100  feet  wide,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  graded 
streets  in  the  country.  Nearly  all  of  the  streets  are  bordered 
with  large  fnll-grown  locusts,  elms,  and  maples,  adding  mneh 
beauty  and  comfort,  and  enhancing  values  of  property.  The 
county  possesses  a  commodious  and  handsome  court  house, 
surrounded  by  a  beautifully  shaded  court  square.  There  are 
two  large  and  improved  graded  schools,  under  efficient  man- 
agement, and  which  afford  to  the  youth  of  the  town  and 
vicinity  most  excellent  educational  facilities.  The  balance  of 
the  county  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  schools.  Six  large 
church  edifices  adorn  the  city,  and  show  to  the  stranger  that 
the  citizens  have  not  forgotten  their  religious  duties.  There  is 
a  eteam  fire  engine  here,  and  the  streets  are  lighted  by  gas. 

Peru  stands  eminent  as  a  manufacturing  town.  Among  the 
establishments  located  here  may  be  mentioned  the  "Peru 
Woolen  Mills,"  H.  E.  &  0.  F.  Sterne,  proprietors.  This  mill 
manafactures  the  highest  and  best  grades  of  woolen  goods, 
which  have  justly  earned  an  enviable  name,  throughout  the 
whole  coimtry.  About  150  people  are  employed  at  this  mill. 
This  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  woolen  mill  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  western  manufactory  of  the  Ilowe  sewing 
machine  is  located  here;  the  works  cover  an  area  of  15  acres, 
and  give  employment  to  about  300  skilled  mechanics.  A 
spoke  factory,  doing  an  extensive  biisinoss,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion here  for  some  years.  Also  a  large  basket  factory,  with 
facilities  for  turning  out  3,000  baskets  weekly.  The  shops  of 
the  I.  P.  and  0.  railroad  are  located  here,  which  furnish 
employment  to  a  large  force. 

The  county  is  not  wanting  in  transportation  facilities;  five 
railroads  pass  through  it,  viz. :  The  Toledo,  Wabash  and  West- 
ern; IndianapoUs,  Peru  and  Chicago ;  Columbus,  Chicago  and 
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Indiana  Central;  Logansport,  Eel  lliver  and  Detroit;  and  the 
Cliicago,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  railroads;  also  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal.  Tliese  roads  furnish  communication  with 
twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  townships  of  the  county. 

Mexico,  five  miles  north  of  Peru,  on  Eel  river,  and  the  L. 
E-R.  and  D.'  road,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  ■  fanning 
lands  in  the  State,  is  a  thriving  and  go-ahead  town.  ChiU, 
five  miles  east  of  Mexico,  on  the  same  river,  is  anotlier  place 
of  importance.  Bimkerhill,  seven  miles  south  of  Peru,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  I.  P.  and  0.  and  C.  0.  and  I.  C.  roads, 
is  a  pi'oud  little  city  of  metropolitan  pretentions.  Xenia, 
situated  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  the  countj,  on 
the  C,  0.  and  I.  C.  railroad,  is  a  smart,  wide-a-wake  town, 
which  bids  fair  to  assume  some  pi-oportions  in  the  near  future. 
It  has  already  aspired  to  the  forming  of  another  county  out 
of  Miami,  Ho-vvard,  Grant  and  Wabash  counties,  with  iteelf  as 
the  seat  of  government.  Peoria,  located  on  the  Miasissinewa 
I'iver,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Peru,  is  a  pleasant  little  town, 
surronnded  by  the  moat  picturesque  sceneiy  tx)  be  found  in 
the  county. 

NEWTON    COUNTY. 

Newton  cocntj  is  situated  on  the  west  boundary  of  the 
State,  its  northern  line  being  only  thirty  miles  south  of  Lake 
Michigan.  It  comprehends  an  ai'ea  of  390  square  miles,  or 
2i9,(>00  acres.  It  is  principally  prairie  land,  althongh  there 
is  some  good  timber  in  the  central  portion.  The  noi-thern 
third  of  the  county  is  very  wet  and  swampy.  Beaver  lake, 
covering  an  area  of  about  13,000  acres,  and  tlie  Kanliakee 
river,  forming  the  nortliern  boundai-y,  renders  this  at  present 
a  very  undesirable  tract  of  country.  However  it  only  remains 
for  the  people  of  this  section  to  inaugurate  a  grand  scheme  of 
drainage  to  render  tliis  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the 
State,  The  southern  half,  or  two-thirds  of  the  county  consists 
of  dry  and  rolling  prairie  land,  susceptible  of  the  highest 
cultivation. 

Kentland,  the  county  seat,  a  town  of  about  1,600  inhabit- 
ants, is   situated   near  the  south   line,   and   on   the  Toledo, 
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Peoria  and  Warsaw  railroad.  This  ie  a  new  but  ?erv  fast 
growing  town,  full  of  wide-a-wake  bnsiness  men,  and  will  very 
soon  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The  county 
was  organized  in  1859. 

PIKE    COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  State.  It 
is  an  irregular  shaped  county,  and  contains  SOO  square  miles, 
or  193,000  acres.  It  was  organized  in  1817,  and  was  named 
in  honor  of  General  Z.  M.  Pike,  who  fell  at  the  capture  of  York, 
April  twenty- seventh,  1813.  The  surface  of  the  county  is 
either  level  or  rolling.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  the 
soil  is  a  rich,  dark  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  sand,  which  renders 
it  very  ftiable.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  White  river,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  Patoka, 
which  flows  through  the  center,  and  which  form  about  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  county,  are  very  rich  and  productive;  proba- 
bly no  larger  crops  of  corn  are  raised  in  any  part  of  tlie  West. 
Walnut,  hickory,  poplar,  cottonwood,  ash,  pecan  and  elm,  are 
the  prevailing  timber.  The  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  is  more  sandy,  and  the  timber  consists  mainly  of  oak, 
hickory,  gum,  sassafras,  and  dogwood. 

Petersburgh,  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  in 
Washington  township,  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  a  town  of 
1,200  people,  and  possesses  all  the  facilities  usual  for  towns 
of  this  size.  Pike  county  possesses  no  railroad  facilities  as 
yet,  but  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  north 
western  portion. 

The  numerous  statistical  tables  in  auothei'  part  of  this 
volume  will  be  found  to  give  additional  information  in  regard 
to  the  counties,  such  as  population,  area,  wealth  and  taxation, 
manufactures,  agricultural  products,  value  of  farms  and  farm- 
ing implements,  schools  and  value  of  school  propei'ty,  churches, 
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PRESENT  AND  FUTUHE  GREATNESS  OF  INDIAJJAPOLIS. 

INDIANAF0LI3,     THE      FOTUKE     GREAT     CITY    OP     THE     WEST ITS 

PESSENT   IMrOETANOE   AHD    FUTDEE   QEOWTH. 

THEUE  is  no  other  city  in  tlie  west  oi"  northwest  tliat  has 
been  bleseed  with  euch  a  wonderful  growth,  during  the 
past  five  years,  as  Indianapolis.  Unlike  most  other  cities  that 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  by  their  advancement, 
its  growth  has  been  as  substantial  as  it  has  been  rapid.  Nor 
has  this  amazing  development  been  unexpected  by  fai'-seeing 
business  men,  for  the  following  reasons:  Indianapolis  is  the 
centrally  located  city  in  tlie  United  States;  it  is  the  nnclcua 
of  the  greatest  net- work  of  railroads  in  the  world;  it  is  near 
the  point  of  the  funnel  through  which  the  whole  west  and 
southwest  cattle  trade  must  pass  on  its  way  east;  it  is  neai-  the 
centre  of  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States;  through  Indian- 
apolis is  the  shortest  route  for  the  transportation  to  the  eastern 
cities  of  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the  great  MissisBippi 
valley;  the  numerous  competing  trunk  lines  of  railroads  give 
superior  advantages  in  freights,  making  it  one  of  tlie  best 
wholesale  centres  in  the  west;  near  Indianapohs  are  inexhauat- 
ablc  deposits  of  a  superior  quality  of  coal,  which  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  city  for  steam  purposes  at  six  to  eight  cents  per 
bushel,  and  which  malies  as  good  iron  as  charcoal,  without 
coking;  there  are  vast  deposits  of  iron  within  a  lew  miles  of 
the  city,  which  will  largely  take  the  place  of  Lake  Superior 
ore;  it  is  in  t]ie  centre  of  a  timbered  region  which  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  world  for  quality,  variety  and  quantity;  the  Ohio 
river  on  the  south,  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the  north,  give  Indi- 
anapolis a  pecnliar  geographical  position  near  the  centre  of  a 
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narrow  belt  throogh  which  passes  by  rail  everything  moviiig 
from  tho  east  to  the  west  or  from  tlie  west  to  tlie  east;  the 
only  complete  double-traek  bolt  railroad  in  America  is  now 
being  built  around  Indianapolis,  tlius  bringing  every  manu- 
fiietory  which  locates  on  it,  or  any  of  its  switches,  in  direct 
communication  with  every  part  of  the  vast  net-work  of  rail- 
roads which  surrounds  it;  Indiana  has  the  largest  school  fund 
of  any  State  in  tho  Union,  and  Indianapolia  has  fully  availed 
herself  of  this  advantage;  the  city  debt  is  less  tlian  14  per 
cent,  of  tlie  taxables;  the  entire  State,  county,  townsliip  and 
city  tax  is  only  |1.76  on  the  $100 ;  it  is  claimed  that  statistics 
show  that  Indianapolis  has  the  lowest  death  I'ate  of  any  city 
in  the  United  States, 

These  are  among  the  many  things  constantly  contributing 
to  the  material  and  moral  development  of  tlie  city. 

The  first  settlement  upon  the  site  of  Indianapolis  was  made 
early  in  the  year  1819,*  before  the  cession  of  that  portion  of 
the  State  to  the  United  States  by  the  Indians,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  of  St.  Mary's  in  1818.  Though  there  has  been 
Bome  difference  as  to  the  person  and  arrival  of  the  first  settler, 
the  conclusion  of  those  most  familiar  with  tho  history  of  the 
city  is  that  tho  honor,  such  as  it  is,  belongs  to  George  Pogue, 
a  blacksmith,  who  came  from  the  Whitewater  settlement  and 
built  a  cabin  near  the  point  where  Michigan  street  crosses  the 
creek  named  after  him.  He  was  killed  by  tho  Indians  in  1821. 
The  next  settlers  were  the  McCormicks,  who  located  near  the 
river  where  the  present  National  road  bridge  stands.  On  the 
eleventh  of  January,  1820,  the  legislature  of  tlie  State  appointed 
ten  commissioners  to  select  a  site  for  the  future  capital  — 
congress  having  provided  in  the  act  of  April  nineteenth,  1816, 
admitting  the  State  into  the  Union,  that  she  should  have  four 
sections  of  any  unsold  public  lands  tliat  might  be  selected,  as 
B  gift.  Five  of  the  commissioners  accepted  tlie  appointment, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1830  traversed  the  "White  river  valley  in 

•  Our  sketch  of  Indianapolis  is  compiled  from  a  iiamphlet  published 
under  tlie  auspices  of  tlio  Real  Estate  Escliange  of  Indiauapolis.  We 
have  reproduced  the  pamphlet,  adding  to  or  taking  from  it  to  suit  the 
otjects  of  our  work. 
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pursuance  of  tlie  duty  they  were  charged  with.  That  was  tho 
central  region  of  the  State,  and  therefore  the  proper  place  of 
ecarch.  Opinions  were  divided  between  the  bluffs  of  "Wliite 
river,  sixteen  miles  south,  Conner's  settlement,  about  the  same 
distance  north,  and  the  present  location.  Three  votes  finally 
fixed  the  selection  here  over  two  for  the  bluffs.  The  choice 
was  made  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1820,  and  coniirmed  on  the 
sixth  of  January,  1821.  The  town  was  laid  off  in  the  summer 
of  1821,  by  Alexander  Kalston,  who  had  assisted  in  the  same 
wort  at  the  National  capital,  and,  uo  doubt,  thence  derived 
the  idea  that  gave  Indianapolis  its  four  grand  "  avenues."  Aa 
the  course  of  the  river  bending  to  the  east  cuts  off  a  ]3art  of 
the  southwest  section,  an  equivalent  was  given  in  a  portion  of 
a  fiftli  section  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  site  of  Indi- 
anola.  A  mile  square  in  the  centre  of  the  main  body  of  the 
"donation,"  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  "platted";  ten 
streets  .ninety  feet  wide,  at  distances  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  parallel  with  tlie  meridian,  crossing  ten  streets  of 
the  same  width,  except  Washington  —  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  wide  —  and  at  the  same  intervals  at  right  angles  to  the 
meridian,  with  a  central  space  of  a  circular  form,  surrounded 
by  a  street,  for  the  Grovornor's  residence.  From  the  opposite 
angles  of  the  four  blocks  adjacent  to  the  circle  four  avenues 
diverged,  bisecting  the  quarters  of  the  plat  into  eight  huge 
right-angled  triangles.  The  streets  and  avenues  were  named 
after  the  States  of  the  Union  at  that  time,  as  far  as  they  would 
serve;  but  tho  principal  street  was  called  Washington.  Those 
bounding  the  plat  were  called,  from  their  locality.  East,  West, 
North  and  South,  and  the  central  streets  crossing  at  tlio  circle 
were  called  Market  and  Meridian.  The  blocks  i'ormed  by  the 
intersections  of  the  streets  were  quartered  by  alleys  parallel 
to  the  streets,  one-half  being  thirty  feet  wide  —  many  now 
converted  into  streets  —  and  the  otlier  fifteen  feet  wide,  each 
quarter  containing  three  lots,  and  the  lengtli  of  the  lots  vary- 
ing a  few  feet,  according  as  they  abutted  ou  the  broader  or 
narrower  alleys.  The  "  outlets "  constituting  the  remainder 
of  the  "  donation,"  a  half  mile  wide  on  each  side  of  the  plat, 
were  laid  off  subsequently,  more  in  small  farms  than  in  city 
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lots.  These  are  all  as  densely  built  np  now  as  the  original 
plat,  while  as  much  more  has  been  platted  and  added  by  the 
owners  since,  conforniing  generally,  except  in  the  width  of  the 
streets  —  usually  reduced  to  sixty  feet,  sometimes  less  —  to  tlie 
original  survey.  The  name  of  Indianapolis  was  suggested  by 
Jeremiah  SulliTon,  a  member  of  tlie  legislature  from  Jefferson 
county,  afterwards  one  of  the  State's  supreme  judges,  aud  was 
adopted  by  acclamation.  The  first  sale  of  lots  was  lield  on  tlie 
tenth  of  October,  1821,  and  after  several  days  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  had  been  sold,  at  an  aggregate  price  of  $35,596.25, 
of  which  one- fifth  was  paid  down.  The  highest  priced  lot  was 
on  the  northwest  comer  of  Washington  and  Delaware  streets, 
opposite  the  court  house;  it  brought  $560.  The  next  was  west 
of  the  state  house  square,  and  brought  $500.  The  average 
waa  about  $200.  TTie  current  of  settlement  and  sale  was  east- 
ward  from  the  river,  where  the  first  pioneers  had,  with  the 
backwoods  instinct,  built  their  cabins,  A  visitation  of  chills 
and  fever,  due  to  the  dense  vegetable  growth  and  the  malaria 
produced  by  decomposition  —  now  and  for  many  years  as  in- 
frequent a  disease  as  any- — had  warned  their  followers  to  get 
further  away  from  the  river  bottom.  During  this  year  crops 
failed,  and  provisions  were  mainly  brought  on  horseback, 
through  sixty  miles  of  trackless  forest,  from  Connersviile,  to 
which  the  new  village  was  attached  for  judicial  purposes.  On 
the  thirty-first  of  December,  1831,  Marion  county  wa^  organ- 
ized, with  a  large  attachment  for  "judicial  purposes  "  of  terri- 
tory now  constituting  five  adjacent  counties.  From  the  fund 
derived  from  the  sale  of  lots  was  supplied  the  means  to  build 
the  court  house  —  used  aa  the  state  house  for  ten  years;  a 
treasurer's  office  and  residence;  a  governor's  house  in  the 
circle  — but  never  occupied  except  by  public  ofiices;  a  small 
office  for  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  present 
state  house,  begun  in  1832  and  finished  in  1835.  The  court 
house  was  begun  in  1822,  and  so  far  completed  as  to  receive 
the  legislature  in  1825  upon  the  I'emoval  of  the  capital  from 
Oorydon,  Harrison  county.  The  first  jail,  of  hewed  logs,  was 
built  in  1822,  Indians  remained  in  the  vicinity  ibr  some 
years  after  the  location  of  the  capital,  and  the  murder  of  nine 
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SliawncGS  by  six  white  inen,  eome  miles  north  oi'  Pendleton, 
in  the  spring  of  1824,  created  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  of 
a  bloody  retaliation.  But  the  arrest,  conviction,  and  execution 
of  three  of  the  murderers  pacified  t3ie  savages.  These  were 
the  first  instancoB  of  the  legal  execution  of  white  men  for 
killing  Indians  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  A  census 
taken  in  this  year  (1834)  showed  one  hundred  families  on  the 
"  donation,"  composed  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  voters 
and  forty-iive  unmarried  but  marriageable  women,  indicating 
a  population  —  allowing  for  the  unusual  proportion  of  single 
men  in  a  new  settlement — of  six  to  seven  hundred.  The  first 
regular  post  office  and  postal  service  were  established  on  the 
seventh  of  March,  1822,  the  mails  previously  having  been  an 
affiiir  of  private  enterprise  or  accommodation.  The  iirst  stage 
line  for  passengers  was  established  on  the  Madison  road  in 

1828.  The  capital  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to  its  new  loca- 
tion by  an  act  of  January  twenty-iifth,  J.824,  and  Samuel  Merrill 
directed  to  execute  it.  He  did  so  in  the  following  November, 
and  the  legislature  met  for  the  iirst  time  in  IndianapoKs  on 
the  tenth  of  January,  1825,  holding  its  session,  as  above  inti- 
mated, in  the  court  house,  the  senate  in  the  second  story  and 
the  house  in  the  court  room  below.  No  governor's  residence 
was  occupied  as  such  till  1839,  and  it,  on  account  of  inconven- 
ience, was  sold  in  1865 ;  and  now  the  governor  has  no  residence 
but  such  as  he  may  own  or  rent,  a  liberal  allowance  for  the 
latter  pui'pose  being  made  by  the  State.  The  first  private 
school  was  opened  in  1821.  The  first  church  built  tor  that 
purpose  was  erected  in  1823—4,  and  belonged  to  the  Presby- 
terians. The  celebrated  Oriental  scholar  and  eceentric  George 
Bush,  was  tlie  second  pastor,  filling  the  place  from  1824  to 

1829.  The  first  Sunday  school  ^ — composed  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  called  the  Union  school  — was  opened  in  April, 
1823.  CHie  first  public  school  house  —  rented  to  private  teach- 
ers till  the  establishment  of  the  free  school  system  —  was  the 
old  seminary,  built  in  1633-4.  The  first  newspaper  —  the 
Indiana  Oasette  —  was  issued  in  Januaiy,  1822.  The  first 
market  house  was  a  shanty  in  the  circle;  but  another,  and  now 
the  only  one,  though  greatly  enlarged,  was  built  in   1832 
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directly  north  of  the  court  house.  The  first  municipal  organ- 
ization wae  effected  in  the  same  year,  by  the  election  of  five 
trustees.  Previously,  the  only  law  was  the  State  statutes,  and 
the  only  officers  squires  and  constables.  Five  wards  were 
formed,  enlarged  to  six  after  the  reincorporation  of  1838. 
This  government  continued  till  a  city  charter  was  granted  in 
1847.  The  first  fire  company  was  fonned  in  1835.  and  the 
first  engine,  half  the  cost  of  which  was  paid  by  the  State,  pro- 
cured in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  first  banking  facilities 
were  afforded  by  the  branch  of  the  old  State  bank,  organized 
in  1834.  In  1825  Alexander  Ealston  made  a  survey  of  White 
river  to  determine  the  practicability  of  making  it  permanently 
navigable,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  this  or  subsequent  efforts 
in  that  direction.  A  little  steamer,  intended  to  carry  stone  for 
the  National  road  bridge  across  the  river,  came  to  the  town  in 
the  spring  of  1831,  but  was  nearly  wrecked  on  a  bar  going 
back,  and  no  other  ever  came  within  reach.  The  first  dry 
goods  store  was  opened  in  1821 ;  the  first  saw  and  grist  mills 
in  the  same  year;  the  first  foundry  in  1833,  west  of  the  river; 
the  first  steaih  mill  —  a  sad  failure  — in  1832.  "This  epitome 
of  the  history  of  the  city's  origin  is  deemed  a  fitting  intro- 
duction to  an  account  of  its  development  and  an  exhibit  of  its 
present  condition." 

With  the  removal  of  the  capital  in  183^1^,  came  a  strong 
impulse  to  settlement,  which  was  pretty  nearly  lost  after  1827, 
The  population  in  1826  was  760.  In  1827  it  consisted  of  529 
white  and  34  colored  males,  and  479  white  and  24  colored 
females,  a  total  of  1,066  —  an  average  growth  of  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  in  a  year.  In  that  year  thei'e  were  three  ohnrchea  — 
the  Presbyterian,  with  thirty  members;  the  Baptist,  with 
thirty-six;  the  Methodist,  with  ninety-three,  and  the  Union 
Sunday  school,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  There 
were  twenty -five  brick,  fifty  frame,  and  eighty  log  houses  — 
six  of  the  brick  houses  being  two  stories  high.  It  was  claimed 
that  $10,000  worth  of  goods  had  been  sold  during  the  year 
preceding,  including  two  hundred  and  thirteen  barrels  of 
whisky  and  one  hundred  kegs  of  powder,  the  latter  showing 
a  large   reliance   upon   game  for   food.     The   proportion   of 
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whisky- — ^something  like  Falstaff's  "sack"  —  was  due  to  the 
fear  of  malarions  diseases  and  the  — la  k  f  milk.  At  this 
time,  thongh  the  plat  had  bee  a  111  cleared  of  trees, 
the  outlets  were  all  dense  forest  a  d  f  )  a  after  trees  were 
standing  on  what  are  now  som  f  the  j.  n  pal  streets.  The 
town  was  confined  to  a  narrow  t  j  In  Washington  street. 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  legislature  made  some  excitement 
in  the  village,  bnt  beyond  that  there  was  little  difference 
between  the  capital  and  other  county  towns,  except  that  its 
central  location,  subsequently  so  vital  to  its  development,  was 
against  it.  The  population  in  1830,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascer- 
tained, did  not  exceed  1,300.  In  1839,  at  the  "  corporation  " 
election,  324  votes  were  cast  for  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  (who  had  no  opposition),  indicating  an  adult  popula- 
tion of  some  400  or  500,  and  a  population  of  2,000  or  2,500. 
In  1840  the  census  made  it  about  4,000.  In  1850  it  was  about 
8,000;  in  1860, 19,000;  in  1870,  52,000,  on  a  second  authorized 
enumeration — 48,000  by  the  first  — and  is  now,  calculating 
upon  the  best  attainable  data,  about  100,000.  Its  aggregate 
business  has  grown  from  $10,000  in  1827  to  $114,000,000  in 
1873;  its  belt  of  settlement  along  one  street  to  over  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  paved  and  lighted  streets;  its  little  squad  of 
mechanics  to  10,000  skilled  workmen,  supporting  a  population 
of  40,000;  its  single  stage  line  per  week  to  78  railway  trains 
per  day;  its  occasional  four-horse  wagon,  with  goods  from  the 
Ohio,  to  nearly  600,000  cars  per  year;  its  village  insignificance 
to  tlie  place  of  the  largest  wholly  inland  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  indications  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
development  appeared  as  the  first  railroad,  fi'om  the  Ohio  river 
at  Madison,  came  within  available  reach  in  1845,  and  they 
grew  stronger  after  the  completion  of  the  road,  on  the  twenty, 
fifth  of  September,  1847.  Railroads,  already  contemplated  or 
in  progress,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  success  of  the  Madison 
road,  were  pushed  on  vigorously.  In  1850  the-  Bellefontaine 
road  was  opened  for  business,  and  finished  in  1852;  in  1851 
the  Peru  road  was  opened,  and  finished  in  1854;  in  1852  the 
Jeft'ersonville  road  was  completed  to  a  connection  with  the 
Madison  at  Edinburgh;  in   1863  the  Terre  Haute  road  was 
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opened;  in  1852  the  La  Fayette  road  was  ready;  in  Octobi./, 
1853,  the  Cincinnati  was  in  operation,  followed  by  the  Cential 
in  December,  1853.  These  eight  roads  speedily  converted  the 
backwoods  village  into  a  city;  and  even  the  promise  of  them, 
with  the  one  already  completed,  showed  decided  results  in  the 
business  of  1850,  and  the  population  increased  to  8,000, 
mainly  the  addition  of  the  two  years  between  the  fall  of  1847 
and  January,  1850.  The  success  of  one  road  could  not  »lone 
have  instigated  such  activity  of  railway  concentration  here. 
There  was  another  and  an  irresistable  influence  at  work.  This 
■was  the  city's  central  situation. 

Indianapolis  is  the  geographical  center  of  the  State,  a.jd  the 
moat  central  town  of  the  rich,  populous  and  powerful  section 
of  the  Union  west  of  the  ADeghanies  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio.  The  most  direct  lines 
of  communication  between  the  seaboard  and  the  Mississippi 
would  naturally  pass  through  it,  as  would  those  strikiag  the 
most  available  points  for  exchange  of  product*  between  the 
lakes  and  the  South.  The  generally  level  surface  of  the  country 
invited  railways,  and  the  conveniences  of  the  city  pointed  to 
it  as  an  admirable  terminus  or  "  cross-roads."  Thus  it  came 
that  so  many  started  from  various  directions  to  meet  there. 
And  with  these  came  facilities  for  transportation  that  shame 
tlie  uncertainties,  the  perils,  and  the  speed  of  most  rivor  trans- 
portation, and  yield  nothing  in  capacity  either.  The  original 
eight  roads  have  become  thirteen^-one  rapidly  approaching 
completion — and  they  have  puf  this  center  in  a  far  more 
favorable  situation  ibr  commerce  and  manufactures  than  most 
cities  that  are  favored  by  i-ivers,  which  freeze  up  or  overflow 
every  yeai-,  and  rmj  dry  every  other  year.  But  this  primary 
influence  could  not  have  produced  such  a  result  as  Indiana- 
pohs  exhibits  in  1875,  unless  aided  by  powerful  subordinate 
influences.  It  would  have  made  a  large  and  prosperous  town, 
but  not  such  a  center  of  constantly  and  rapidly  accumulating 
manufactures  and  trade  as  Indianapolis  is.  Every  county  in 
the  State  but  seven  can  be  reached  by  rail,  and  of  ^he  seven, 
five  can  be  reached  hy  steamboate. 

First  among  these  auxiliary  influences  may  be  n  iiced  the 
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character  of  the  country  in  and  abont  the  city.  It  h  a  vast 
plain,  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  central  section  of  the 
State,  diversified,  but  not  broken  by  undulationB,  sometimes 
rising  into  moderate  hills  and  profusely  watered  by  small 
streams,  but  nowhere  so  abrupt  or  swampy  as  to  prevent  easy 
reduction  or  filling.  The  inequalities  facilitate  drainage  with- 
out affecting  ready  and  cheap  improvement  and  occupancy. 
The  room  for  expansion  is  practically  illimitable.  A  city  of 
ten  millions  would  not,  in  any  direction,  bo  inconveniently 
divided  or  crowded  by  impassable  barriers.  Every  foot,  for 
twenty  miles  about  the  present  boundaries,  can  be  easily  and 
as  cheaply  converted  into  city  lots  as  the  portion  witlvin  them. 
To  this  cause  is  due  the  facility  with  which  mechanics,  rail- 
road hands,  men  of  moderate  means  of  all  occnpations,  have 
been  able  to  make  themselves  owners  of  their  homes.  It  is 
the  source  from  which  Indianapolis  derives  the  boast  it  may 
justly  make,  that  "  there  is  no  city  in  the  Union  or  the  world 
where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  residences  are  owned  by 
their  occupants."  There  are  many  tenement  houses,  certainly, 
but  the  ease  with  wMch  cheap  lots  may  be  obtained  in  the 
constantly  widening  suburbs,  is  a  standing  inducement  to 
labor  to  make  itself  a  proprietor  instead  of  a  tenant.  A  few 
yards  further  walk  from  business  to  residence,  makes  all  the 
difference  between  the  cheap  lot  of  this  year  and  the  cheap  lot 
of  last  year.  The  latter  rise  steadily  in  value,  but  illimitable 
room  adds  others  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  all  the  time.  This  uni- 
form ease  of  expansion  shows  its  effect,  also,  in  the  location  or 
removal  of  manufactories  requiring  large  space,  to  the  suburbs. 
The  radiation  of  railways  in  all  directions  makes  all  points  of 
the  spreading  circumference  equally  accessible,  and  uniformity 
of  surface  makes  locations  equally  cheap.  This  tendency  to 
eqiiaiize  the  exterior  with  the  interior  will  be  much  assisted 
by  the  completion  of  the  belt  railway,  now  in  progress,  which 
circles  the  whole  city  at  a  short  distance  from  its  boundaries. 
Its  primary  object  is  to  faeihtate  the  transfer  of  railroad 
freights,  but  it  must  operate  directly  to  enhance  the  value  of 
outlying  property,  and  create  small  centers  of  settlement  about 
the  remote  manufactories,  which  will  spread  inward  as  the 
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city  spreads  ontward.  The  obvioue  advantages  of  tliese  exte- 
rior locations  for  manufaotoriee  have  caused  several  to  be 
removed  from  more  central  points,  and  more  will  go  as  the 
interior  rises  in  value  and  the  exterior  becomes  nearly  or  quite 
as  convenient  for  them.  In  the  older  portions,  where  coming 
business  crowds  upon  existing  business,  lots  are  costly,  of 
eoui'se,  but  cheapen  as  they  advance  toward  the  suburbs, 
which  are  daily  advancing  upon  the  farms  and  forests  abou. 
them. 

Another  of  these  auxiliary  influences  is  the  nearness  of 
the  city  to  an  inexhaustible  coal  field.  The  coal  field  of  Indi 
ana  covers  neai'ly  7,000  square  miles  of  the  southwestern  sec- 
tion, capable  of  yielding  70,000,000,000  (seventy  billions)  tons, 
and  is  traversed  by  five  western  railways  diverging  from  the 
city.  They  strike  its  eastern  limit  where  the  beds  rise  close 
to  and  even  above  the  surface,  at  an  average  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  The  coal  being  of  uniform  quality,  this  abundance  of 
means  of  transportation  is  ample  security  against  oppressive 
freights.  All  qualities  of  coal  are  found  in  this  field,  from 
the  "block" — a  mineral  charcoal,  free  from  sulphur  and 
phosphorus — to  the  strong  steam  and  gas  making  bituminous. 
Within  fifteen  years  it  has  almost  wliolly  supplanted  wood  as 
fuel  for  ail  purposes,  though  much  of  the  country  is  densely 
timbered,  and  wood  is  still  cheap,  comparatively.  The 
"block"  coal  is  the  chief  element  of  the  city's  success  as  a 
manufacturing  point.  While  good  for  steam  purposes,  it  is 
especially  good  for  iron-working  in  all  its  stages.  It  requires 
no  coking  to  smelt,  or  puddle,  or  roll  iron.  It  bums  like 
charcoal  or  wood,  freely,  and  without  running  together  or 
agglutinating.  Its  blocks  bum  as  they  lie,  like  sticks  of 
hickory,  it  seems  made  purposely  for  smelting  furnaces, 
rolling  mills,  and  steel  mating.  And  there  can  be  no  better 
place  found  than  Indianapolis  for  either.  Two  rolling  miils 
have  been  in  operation  for  years— one  for  rails  and  the  other 
for  bar  and  rod  iron — and  the  quality  of  product  in  both  is 
unsurpassed.  The  best  rails  in  this  country  are  those  re-rolled 
in  the  rail  mill;  and  Pittsburg  often  sends  to  the  bar  mill  for 
the  toughest  and  best  metal  used  in  the  finer  manufactories. 
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Blast  ftirnacee  have  been  much  talked  of,  but  the  general 
depression  in  the  iron  mai-ket  has  delayed  more  positive  effort. 

Tho  iron  industry  is  now  the  third  in  value  of  products,  and 
second  in  number  of  men  employed.  Until  1848,  or  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  railroad,  it  was,  though  sedulonely 
nursed  by  some  few  citizens  of  more  ardor  than  capital,  a  very 
feeble  and  uncertain  industry.  A  foundry  was  established  in 
1832  west  of  the  river,  and  maintained  for  a  few  years,  but 
failed  finally.  Others  followed,  with  little  more  success.  But 
with  the  advent  of  railway  facilities  a  change  came,  and  some 
machine  shops  and  foundries  were  started  then  that  would  not 
know  themselves  in  their  present  huge  proportions.  The  coal, 
though  known  and  used  to  some  extent  as  early  as  1850,  or 
1851,  was  not  understood  as  it  is  now.  Its  peculiar  fitness  for 
iron  work  was  still  a  secret.  And  it  has  come  into  general 
use  within  little  more  than  a  decade.  But  the  city  was  the 
center  of  a  great  and  rich  agricultural  region,  and  needed 
engines  and  mill  gearing,  and  threshing  machines,  and  other 
implements,  and  came  here  for  them.  This  was  the  first, 
impulse.  The  manufacture  of  iron  followed  the  manufacture 
of  implements  from  iron.  The  development  waL  rapid  and  is 
increasing  steadily,  enlarging  old  establishments,  creating  new 
ones,  and  bringing  her  successful  ones  long  established  in 
neighboring  cities.  Ifow  the  city  makes  all  kinds  of  stoves 
and  bollow-ware,  gas-posts,  house  fronts,  raihngs,  rails,  jails, 
bars,  rods,  engines,  mill-work,  saws,  files,  edge  tools,  malleable 
iron,  and  the  like,  to  the  amount,  in  1873,  of  $3,800,000, 
employing  $2,200,000  of  capital,  and  1,600  men,  representing 
a  population  of  six  thousand.  Tbe  city's  situation,  its  con- 
nection with  the  "  block"  coal  field,  its  railway  facilities,  and 
its  success  of  its  iron  enterprise,  attested  by  their  steady 
growth  in  spite  of  the  general  depression,  are  very  sufiicient 
indicationB  that  it  is  the  right  place  for  the  manufacture  of 
Bessemer  steel  and  the  smelting  of  iron. 

A  fourth  auxiliary  influence  in  the  development  of  the  city, 
is  the  advantage  it  possesses  in  the  hard  wood  and  lumber 
trade.  The  "  bottoms  "  of  tlie  "Wabash,  White  river,  and  Bl  ue 
river,  with  the  intervening  uplands,  contain  the  best  black 
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walnut  growths  in  this  country.  They  also  contain  the  bnlk 
of  all  tliat  is  produced  in  the  country.  Indiana  is  the  black 
walnut  State,  and  Indianapolis  lies  in  the  center  both  of  the 
State  and  of  tliis  productive  region.  Naturally  the  trade  in 
this  valuable  lumber  turns  to  this  city.  Though  the  growth 
of  the  last  ten  years,  mainly,  it  is  now  one  of  our  most 
important  interests,  and  is  to  the  "  hard  wood  "  trade  of  the 
whole  country  what  Chicago  is  to  the  grain  trade,  or  more,  for 
it  docs  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  business  of  the  country. 
Last  year  there  were  fifty  millions  feet  of  walnut  sold  here,  at 
an  aggregate  cost  of  $3,500,000.  The  capital  employed 
amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  mills, 
with  five  to  six  hundred  hands,  were  engaged  in  its  produc 
tion.  In  the  production  and  sale  of  "  white  wood,"  or  poplar 
lumber,  and  of  oak,  hickory,  beech,  elm,  and  other  timber 
used  in  building  and  wood  manufactures,  Indianapolis  enjoys, 
from  its  favorable  situation,  unequalled  advantages,  and  con- 
trols tlie  bulk  of  the  whole  business.  So,  too,  in  coopers' 
stock,  staves  and  hoop-poles.  This  is  brought  here  in  the 
rough  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  manufactured  by  seven 
establishments,  handling  thirty  millions  of  staves  annually, 
worth  $1,000,000.  Some  of  it  is  made  into  barrels  here,  but 
more  is  shipped  to  other  points  when  ready  for  "  hooping," 
Of  pine  lumber  about  fifty  million  feet  are  sold  yearly,  at  an 
aggregate  coat  of  $1,200,000;  of  shingles  and  laths,  thirty 
millions  are  sold,  worth  $120,000.  There  are  thirty-four  lum- 
ber  yards  in  the  city,  of  which  about  half  deal  more  or  less 
exclusively  in  black  walnut.  The  manufactures  of  wood  in 
various  forms,  as  by  planing  mills,  agricultural  implement 
works,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  sewing  machines,  boxes, 
furniture,  cars,  cooperage,  and  the  like,  exclusive  of  lumber, 
amounted,  in  1873,  to  $5,800,000,  employing  $3,793,000  of 
capital,  and  2,178  hands.  The  aggregate  of  lumber  and  wood 
manufactures  is  about  $10,500,000,  employing  very  nearly 
$3,000,000  of  capital,  and  2,700  hands,  representing  a  popula- 
tion of  about  11,000. 

Indianapolis  is  not  leas  the  center  of  the  "pork,"  than  the 
"hard  wood  "  region  of  the  West.     The  most  productive  hog 
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country  is  that  where  the  blaek  wahiut  is  most  abundant. 
With  adequate  facilities  for  transportation,  this  would  have 
been  the  chief  pork  paetiiig  center  of  the  Union.  Forty 
years  ago  the  first  attempt  to  pack  pork  here  was  made.  The 
slaughtered  hogs  were  bought  of  farmers,  and  only  cut  and 
cored  by  the  packers.  The  product  was  sent  off  by  flatboata 
down  the  river.  The  enterprise  failed,  but  was  renewed  in 
1839,  or  1840,  in  much  the  same  fashion,  but  succeeded  better, 
and  for  some  years  carcasses  were  hought  of  farmers  for 
"goods"  or  cash,  packed,  and  shipped  by  fiathoats  on  the 
spring  freshet  on  the  river.  After  the  completion  of  the 
Madison  railroad,  slaughtering,  as  well  as  packing,  was  done 
largely,  and  from  that  day  the  port  interest  has  grown,  and 
until  recently,  has  been  the  leading  industry  of  the  city  in 
value  of  product.  Now  it  is  second  only  to  lumber  and  wood 
manufactures.  Three  large  establishments  for  slaughtering 
and  packing  were  erected  in  1873,  each  capable  of  disposing 
of  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  hogs  per  day.  There  are 
now  five  of  these  huge  pork  houses  here,  and  one  (Kingan's,) 
is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  aggregate  product  in  1873, 
was  $6,614,000,  or  549,100  hogs,  a  meagre  showing,  because 
three  of  the  five  packing  houses  were  barely  ready  to  begin 
with  the  season,  and  this,  with  the  efiect  of  the  panic,  greatly 
reduced  the  business  confidently  anticipated.  Yet  it  still 
stood  next  to  that  of  St,  Louis.  For  1874,  it  stood  next  to 
that  of  Cincinnati.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
the  firet  in  the  country.  The  natural  business  and  produce 
drainage  of  Indianapolis  extends,  (as  estimated  by  the  National 
Crop  Reporter,  and  as  the  map  shows  plainly  enough,)  to 
thirty-four  counties  in  Indiana  and  eighteen  in  Illinois,  pro- 
ducing 3,345,602  hogs,  with  about  800,000  of  surplus.  This 
belongs  here,  and  once  directed  to  its  natural  reservoir,  it  will 
bring  with  it  twice  as  much,  or  more,  that  now  goes  else- 
where, for  "  business  makes  business."  The  pork  business  of 
1874  will  not  fall  short  of  700,000  hogs,  and  is  likely  to  reach 
800,000.  Besides  the  large  hog  product  of  the  region  natur- 
ally tributary  to  the  city,  and  the  great  advance  in  the  cen- 
tralization and  manufacture  of  it,  two  causes  co-operate  to 
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asstire  both  its  permanence  and  expausion.  1st.  The  climate 
here,  as  attested  by  the  most  experienced  packers,  is  that 
medium  between  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  wMeli  produces 
the  best  condition  of  the  carcaes  for  cutting  and  curing.  It  is 
not  so  cold  as  to  freeze  the  meat  externally,  and  thus  confine 
the  animal  heat  to  the  interior  and  around  the  bone,  tending 
to  decomposition,  and  apt,  in  any  case,  to  produce  an  unpleas- 
ant smell  and  taste;  and  it  is  not  so  warm  as  to  retard  cooling 
long  enough  to  allow  decomposition  to  set  in.  2d.  The  com- 
mand, from  home  sources,  and  by  means  of  railroad  transpor- 
tation, of  an  unlimited  supply  enables  packers  to  prosecute 
their  business  all  the  year  round,  thus  relieving  the  market 
of  the  annual  rush  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and 
providing  farmers  with  a  constant  market  and  a  ready  means 
of  converting  their  crops  into  cash,  when  the  demand  for 
them,  in  their  natural  form,  falls  off.  The  considerations  that 
determine  the  value  of  Indianapolis  as  a  pork  center  apply 
with  equal  force  to  cattle.  The  vahie  of  stock  in  the  region 
of  the  city's  natural  produce  drainage  is  almost  exactly  that 
of  the  hog  crop,  nearly  24,000,000,  while  a  much  larger  surplus 
remains  after  home  use,  being  319,000  head,  worth  $12,770,000. 
Of  sheep  the  number  is  800,000,  with  267,000  surplus,  and 
2,800,000  pounds  of  wool.  Of  horses,  mules,  and  jacks, 
520,000,  worth  $25,000,000.  Here  are  all  the  element  of 
supply,  transportation,  central  location,  abundant  food,  and  a 
wide  market  to  make  one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
stock  yards  in  the  country.  And  measures  have  already  been 
taken  to  establish  one  equal  to  any  demand. 

Still  another  of  the  infiuefices  that  have  contributed  to  the 
extraordinary  growth  and  prosperity  of  Indianapolis,  and  are 
certain  to  continue  their  operation,  is  the  advantage  of  a  wide 
command  of  one  of  the  richest  grain  sections  of  the  continent. 
This  has  only  within  a  few  years  been  improved  with  much 
energy,  but  the  efiect  of  that  few  years  of  eifort  is  such  as  to 
show  tliat  the  grain  trade  may  rival  any  interest  here.  The 
region  naturally  tributary  to  the  city  produces  118,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  18,000,000 
bushels  of  oats,  600,000  bushels  of  rye,  333,000  bushels  of 
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barley,  witli  an  aggregate  valne  of  $31,540,510,  of  whicli 
7,000,000  of  buBhek  of  wheat,  70,000,000  of  corn,  540,000  of 
rye,  and  300,000  of  bai'ley  are  in  excess  of  home  consumption, 
worth,  in  the  aggregate,  $39,675,000.  The  mill  product  of 
grain  for  1873  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  with  $635,000  of  cap- 
ital. The  trade  in  grain  itself  amounted  to  $3,000,000.  It  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  the  private  elevators  coiild  not  manage 
it,  and  a  large  one,  west  of  the  river,  was  erected  in  1873. 
The  extension  of  means  at  once  showed  itself  in  an  expansion 
of  business,  and  now  this  largo  elevator  is  totally  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  it,  and  large  amounts  of  grain  are 
forced  to  be  sold  from  the  cars  without  adequate  inspection. 
This  necessitates  a  second  and  larger  elevator,  which  will  be 
begun  at  once.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  two  will  be  added,  so 
unprecedented  and  unexpected  lias  been  the  growth  of  the 
grain  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  grain  product  prop- 
erly belonging  to  this  mai-ket,  and  needing  only  capital  and 
proper  energy  to  concentrate  entirely  here,  is,  at  a  moderate 
estimate  on  the  surplus,  50,000,000  bushels  of  corn  and 
7,000,000  bushels  of  wheat;  14,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  and 
3,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  received  here,  or  sent  through 
here  by  two  railroads.  This  trade  is  so  young  yet,  and  so 
imperfectly  provided  with  records  and  statistics,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  g^ve  more  than  an  estimate  of  its  amount.  But 
its  enormous  growth  is  evident.  No  interest  has  sprung  so 
suddenly  from  insignificance  to  indispensable  importance  as 
this,  amounting,  as  it  did  last  year,  to  an  aggregate,  of  grain 
"handled  "  and  ground,  of  about  $5,000,000. 

Besides  these  four  main  sources  of  the  prosperity  and  pres- 
ent enviable  bulk  of  business  of  the  city,  there  are  numerous 
minor  ones,  amounting  in  all  to  seventy-three,  producing  an 
aggregate  —  including  that  portion  of  the  lour  chief  inter- 
eets,  which  may  be  properly  classed  as  "manufactures"- — of 
$38,000,000  in  1873,  to  which,  but  for  the  monetary  panic,  a 
large  addition  would  have  been  made.  As  it  was,  the  aggre- 
gate of  1873  exceeded  that  of  1872  nearly  |9,000,000.  Capital 
to  the  amount  of  $11,006,000  was  employed,  and  8,200  hands. 
This  force  of  hands  must  be  increased  by  the  carpenters,  brick 
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layers,  stone  maeons,  brick  makers,  house  painters,  plasterers 
and  otter  skilled  workmen  engaged  in  buildiug,  whose  labors 
are  represented  in  the  amount  of  building  done  during  the 
year — nearly  |5,000,000.  This  addition  would  raise  the  num- 
ber of  skilled  workmen  to  about  ten  thousand,  representing  a 
population  of  forty  thousand.  Among  these  minor  manufac- 
tunng  interests  are  starch,  amounting  to  $1,000,000  in  1872, 
but  reduced  in  1873  by  the  removal  of  the  principal  manufac- 
tory to  a  new  location,  and  the  consequent  arrest  of  business; 
tanning  and  currying,  $260,000;  publishing  and  binding, 
$1,250,000;  oils,  (linseed,  lard  and  lubricating)  $550,000;  tin- 
ning, $260,000;  tombstones,  $178,000;  paper,  $325,000 ;  cot- 
ton, $300,000;  woolen,  $650,000;  glass,  $250,000;  confection- 
ery, $317,000;  clothing,  $737,000;  cigars,  $iO 0,000  in  1872, 
reduced  to  $177,000  in  1873;  harness,  $184,000. 

The  amount  of  building  in  1873,  as  estimated  in  the  city 
"permits,"  was  $2,562,000,  but  the  actual  cost  was  nearly 
$5,000,000.  Of  this  amount  a  proportion  larger  than  can  be 
found  in  aiiy  other  city  in  the  United  States,  or  the  world,  was 
expended  by  workingmen  upon  their  homes,  a  class  of  build- 
ings signitieant  of  the  most  thrifty  and  firmly  settled  popula- 
tion a  city  can  have.  This  is  one  result  of  the  city's  capability 
of  expansion,  making  cheap  building  lots  always  accessible 
and  abundant.  An  evidence  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  one-haif  of  all  the  sales  of  real  estate  in  1873  was 
made  up  of  lots  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  and  under,  the  obvious 
purchase  of  men  of  moderate  means,  who  either  buy  to  build, 
or  buy  small  houses  ready  built. 

The  wholesale  trade  is  but  little  more  than  ten  years  old, 
and  obtained  its  iirst;  permanent  establishment  during  the  war, 
though  several  abortive  attempts  were  made  at  it  at  different 
times  in  the  ten  years  before.  In  1873  the  whole  amount  of 
this  business,  in  all  branches,  was  $51,830,000,  against  $i9,- 
174,000  in  1872.  The  panic  caused  a  large  reduction  in  this 
business,  which ,  would  otherwise  have  reached  $60,000,000, 
But  the  catastrophe  had  the  effect  to  put  the  trade  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  and  it  never  promised  better  than  now. 

What  has  already  been  said  of  the  character  of  the  country 
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in.  which  Indianapolis  is  situated,  the  opportunities  for  esten. 
fiion  in  all  directions,  and  always  with  railroads  handy,  the 
proportional  amount  of  cheap  lots  sold,  and  the  proportion  of 
proprietary  residents,  is  enough  to  indicate  that  the  trade  in 
peal  estate  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  city. 
The  "outlets"  of  the  original  "donation,"  constituting  four 
times  the  area  of  the  original  plat,  and  maMng  in  all  an  area  of 
four  square  miles,  are  huilt  up  all  over  with  continuous  lines  of 
houses,  mainly  of  business,  the  residences  moving  further  o£F 
toward  the  boundaries.  To  these,  "  additions  "  from  adjacent 
iarms  and  pastures  and  forests  have  been  made,  to  an^  amount 
equalling  the  "donation."  The  demand  of  central  lots  for 
business  has,  as  before  remarked,  forced  residences  outward, 
inereasing  the  demand  for  exterior  lots,  and  the  rapid  influx 
of  a  population  of  skilled  workmen,  who  aim,  almost  from 
the  start,  to  own  their  homes,  has  so  strengthened  this  impulse 
as  to  create  something  very  like  a  real  estate  fever.  But  what 
speculation  there  may  be  in  it — and  speculation  is,  of  course, 
inevitable,  where  demand  is  great  and  growing — is  very  sol- 
idly based,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  within  a  very  few 
weeks  aftei-  the  panic  sales  rose  to  nearly  the  former  average, 
both  in  number  and  value,  and  with  the  same  proportion  of 
cheap  lots  ($1,500  and  under)  that  is,  one-half  of  all  sold. 
This  solidity  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
almost  no  decline  in  prices,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  panic, 
and  in  a  month  there  was  an  advance  in  several  directions. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  several  "  additions,"  or  portions 
of  them,  were  sold  at  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  more  than 
would  have  been  taken  in  the  preceding  summer.  In  the 
spring  of  1874,  though  sales  were  Icaa  numerous,  prices  are 
tending  constantly  upward,  with  ihe  effect,  of  course,  to  bring 
in  new  additions  of  cheaper  ground.  This  influence  has  spread 
even  west  of  the  the  river,  which,  ever  since  the  town  existed, 
until  within  two  or  three  years,  has  been  regarded  as  beyond 
all  reach  of  city  influences  or  improvement.  Hundreds  of 
acres  have  been  "  platted  "  there,  one  large  iron  manufactory 
—  the  main  building  seven  hundred  feet  long — is  in  full 
Operation  there,  and  several  have  secured  locations  to  which 
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the  owners  invite  them  by  liberal  donations  of  the  necessary 
ground,  or  part  of  it.  Streets  are  being  graded  and  graveled, 
and  bridges  buiit  to  accommodate  the  increasing  pressure  of 
settlement  and  business  there. 

Some  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  rapid  and  solid  growth  of  the 
population  and  business  of  the  city  may  be  obtained  from  a 
few  instances  of  the  advance  in  real  estate.  Forty-two  years 
ago  a  farm  near  the  city  and  several  town  lots  were  sold  for 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  whole.  That  property  is  worth 
now  twice  as  much  as  the  one  thousand  dollars  would  have 
produced  at  compound  interest  at  ten  per  cent.  There  are 
plenty  of  similar  instances  of  the  enormous  yield  of  early  real 
estate  investments.  But  few  samples  of  a  later  date  will  prob- 
ably be  nearer  to  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  city.  In  1866  nine  acres  southeast  of  the 
original  town  plat,  but  in  the  "  donation,"  were  bought  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  A  short  time  afterward  they  were 
divided  into  seventy-two  lots,  which  have  been  sold,  or  are 
now  held  at  two  thousand  dollars  each,  or  in  the  aggregate, 
one  hundred  and  forty -four  thousand  dollars,  more  than  four- 
teen times  as  much  as  they  cost.  The  purchaser  in  1865  sold 
five  acres  for  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  then  sold 
enoiigh  of  the  lots  remaining  to  cover  his  original  outlay, 
within  a  few  years,  and  now  holds  lots  enougli  to  make  his 
clear  profit  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  without 
counting  that  upon  the  five  acres  first  sold.  In'  another  more 
recent  instance,  a  lot  of  ground  on  the  west,  or  "  tabooed " 
side  of  the  river,  wf^  bought  three  years  ago  for  seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  dollars,  and  platted  into  fifty-eight  lots. 
Five  have  been  sold  within  the  year  for  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  or  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of 
the  whole  fifty-eight.  In  December,  1872,  a  lot  east  of  the 
city  limits  was  bought  for  nine  thousand  dollars  on  five  years' 
time,  with  six  per  cent,  on  the  deferred  payments.  The  owner 
h^  refused  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  it,  though  the  panic  has 
come  between  the  purchaser  and  the  proposition  to  buy.  A 
tract  in  the  same  vicinity  was  bought  at  the  same  time  for  sis 
thousand  dollars,  and  l^as  since  been  sold  for  sixty  thousand 
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dollare.  In  the  ftill  of  1870  a  farm  four  miles  east  of  the  city 
was  sold  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  dohars  an  acre. 
Witliin  the  past  few  weeks  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  have  been  refused  for  it.  These  are  but  samples  of 
thousands  of  cases.  The  amount  of  real  estate  sales  in  1873 
was  $32,579,256,  against  $19,326,450  in  1872,  and  $7,997,503 
in  1871.     These  figures  tell  their  own  storj. 

The  influences  which  have  made  Indianapolis  a  city  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  taxable  property  of 
$65,000,000,  and  tlie  first  inland  city  of  the  Union,  as  set 
forth  in  this  exposition,  must  of  course  continue  to  operate 
with  eqnal,  if  not  greater  force  for  a  well  placed  eity,  with  all 
advantages  for  mannfactures  and  commerce,  when  once  it  gets 
feirly  started  in  growth  is  apt  to  grow  like  a  snowball,  the  big- 
ger the  further  it  goes.  But  besides  these  main  or  primary 
influences,  the  effect  of  which  has  already  been  imperfectly 
indicated,  there  are  others  of  by  no  means  slight  importance. 
Ist,  Health.  In  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  chills  and 
fever,  and  most  malarious  diseases  prevailed,  as  they  will  in 
any  country  where  vegetable  decomposition  is  constant  and 
extensive,  but  with  the  clearing  of  the  woods  the  swamps 
dried  up  and  malaria  disappeared.  Now,  no  eity  in  the  Union 
is  less  affected  by  endemic  or  local  diseases.  The  death  rate 
is  but  one  in  seventy,  a  fact  that  tells  the  story  of  health  in  a 
word.  2nd.  Schools.  A  free-school  system,  supported  partly 
by  the  State's  fund  and  general  taxes,  but  mainly  by  a  city 
school  tas,  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  twenty  years, 
with  one  brief  interruption,  caused  by  an  adverse  decision  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  now  has  schools  in  every  one  of  the 
thirteen  wards,  with  a  high  school  and  training  school  for 
teacliers.  There  are  twenty  school  houses,  of  which  ten  cost 
from  $35,000  to  $45,000  each,  and  can  accommodate  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  each.  The  advance  of  ten  years  may 
be  judged  by  the  foUowing  comparison:  Number  of  children 
entitled  to  tuition  in  the  public  schools  in  1864,  6,863;  num- 
ber in  attendance,  1,050 ;  value  of  school  property  in  that  year 
$88,500.  Number  of  children  in  1874,  19,000;  number  in 
attendance,  10,000;  value  of  school  property  in  1874,  $691,256. 
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There  ie  also  the  N.  W.  0.  TJiiiverBitj,  a  medical  ( 
Catholic  theological  school,  a  city  library  with  about  15,000 
volume,  supported  by  a  tax  of  five  cents  on  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, having  over  six  thousand  patrons.  3rd.  Ohuj-ch  aecom- 
modations.  There  are  in  the  city  sixteen  Methodist,  eleven 
Presbytcriai],  eight  Baptist,  five  Episcopalian,  four  Christian, 
four  Catholic,  two  Congregational,  two  Lutheran,  one  Jewish 
Synagogue,  one  Quaker,  and  churches  of  other  denominations 
sufficient  to  mate  the  whole  number  nearly  seventy.  4th. 
There  are  three  morning  papers,  three  daily  evening  papers, 
fourteen  weeklies,  and  twelve  monthlies.  5th.  Public  im- 
provements. A  new  court  house,  costing  about  $800,000,  is 
nearly  completed.  A  new  state  house  has  been  provided  for 
by  the  legislature  Over  two  hundred  miles  of  lighted  and 
paved  or  graveled  streets  have  been  made.  A  competent  fire 
system,  consisting  of  six  steam  engines,  twenty-seven  horses 
for  hauling,  and  paid  men  to  work,  has  been  in  operation 
about  fourteen  years,  with  a  water  supply  from  over  one  hun- 
dred cisteme  and  the  Holly  "Water  Works.  A  sewerage  sys- 
tem has  been  established  and  several  miles  of  sewer,  trunk  and 
tributary,  built.  The  river  is  crossed  by  ten  bridges,  within 
the  lines  of  the  city  extended  to  the  river,  with  two  more  to 
be  added  this  year  (1874),  by  the  Belt  railroad,  all  of  iron  hut 
one,  the  old  National  road  bridge.  Several  of  the  railways, 
on  their  completion,  or  before,  organized  a  Union  company  for 
common  tracks  and  a  passenger  depot  in  this  city.  These, 
though  extended  to  the  utmost  are  overcrowded  and  must  be 
still  more  enlarged.  To  escape  the  destruction  of  ordinary 
business  created  by  passing  trains,  the  city  lias  built  one  tun- 
nel under  the  tracks,  one  viaduct  over  them,  and  has  ordered 
a  second  viaduct,  and  plans  are  now  under  discussion  for  one 
or  two  more.  Several  elevated  railways  for  the  coal  trains 
have  been  erected  by  interested  parties.  There  are  thirteen 
wards  in  the  city  with  a  representation  of  two  eouncilmeu 
each.  There  are  six  parks:  Circle,  four  acres;  State  Ilouse, 
ten  acres;  Military  park,  eighteen  acres;  University  park,  four 
acres;  Southern  park, recently  bought  for  $110,000,  eighty-six 
acres;   Northern  park,  at  northern  end  of  city,  one  hundred 
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acres,  donated  bj  the  owners.  The  State  Aaylume  for  the 
Insane,  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind,  and  the  Female  Eeformatory, 
are  in  or  near  the  cifcy;  but  besides,  tlie  city  has  an  orphan 
aeylum  for  white  native  children :  one  for  Germans,  one  for 
colored  children,  also  a  Home  for  Friendless  "Women,  a  Cath- 
olic Female  Eeformatory,  and  a  free  diepensary.  There  are 
four  cemeteries:  G-reenlawn,  as  old  as  the  city,  and  in  the  city 
limits;  Crown  Hill,  two  miles  northwest,  laid  out  and  beauti- 
fied in  the  best  style,  containing  three  hundred  acres;  a  Cath- 
olic cemetery  south  of  the  city  near  the  suburbs,  and  a  Hebrew 
cemetery.  The  State  taxes  amount  to  fifteen  cents;  the  school 
tax  ie  sixteen  cents;  county  and  township  tax  forty  cents;  city 
taxes,  seventy-five  cents ;  city  school  tax,  amount  to  thirty  cents 
on  one  hundred  dollars.  The  city  debt  is  less  than  $1,000,000. 
The  taxable  property,  as  above  stated,  is  $65,000,000. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  constant  increase  of 
its  industrial  establishments,  keep  up  a  severe  strain  upon  aU 
the  capital  and  banking  facilities  attainable.  There  is  not  a 
dollar  unemployed,  imless  it  be  in  the  silly  fear  or  caprice  of 
its  owner.  Money  pays  in  everything.  The  law  allows  ten 
per  cent,  interest  and  thus  legalizes  what  necessity  long  ago 
compelled.  But  with  ordinary  energy  and  prudence  the  legal 
interest  is  not  half  of  what  money  can  be  m^de  to  pay.  Put 
into  small  lots  and  neat  and  cheap  tenements,  for  rent  or  final 
sale  to  men  of  small  means,  capital  will  pay  thirty  per  cent., 
exclusive  of  the  increased  value  of  the  real  estate  adjacent  to 
the  improvement.  Put  into  well  managed  manufactures  it 
will  pay.  It  will  pay  in  banking  and  accommodating  the  gen- 
eral want  of  means.  Security  is  abundant,  of  the  best  kind, 
and  the  means  of  profitable  employment  are  abundant  and 
waiting,  but  the  capital  does  not  come  as  fast  as  the  growth  of 
the  city  and  its  interests  need  it.  This  makes  the  strongest 
possible  solicitation  to  capital  to  come  here.  There  are  eleven 
private  and  six  national  banks  in  the  city,  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  value  of  capital  and  banking  facilities  here,  and  yet  the 
hunger  tor  capital  to  carry  industrial  and  other  enterprises  to 
their  easy  and  legitimate  ends  is  the  most  severe  affliction  of 
the  city. 
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"Within  the  last  tcD  years  IndiaDapolie  has  been  rapidly 
taking  on  aU  the  characteristics  of  a  metropolis.  The  eocial 
interests  of  the  city  have  not  been  neglected.  The  society  of 
Indianapolis,  in  taete  and  culture,  and  refinement,  is  doing 
much  to  raise  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  to  a  higher 
social  and  intellectual  standard  in  the  nation.  There  is  a  dis- 
position manifesting  itself  for  literary  improvement,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  the  people  have  reached  a  higher 
literary  standard  in  all  social  intercourse.  TJie  theatre  has 
heeh  elevated,  the  readiug-room  has  been  filled  with  works  of 
a  higher  standard,  and  the  musical  circle  has  been  extended. 
In  short,  Indianapolis  is  marching  onward  equally  in  all  her 
interests,  and  preparing  herself  for  that  event,  not  least  among 
the  possibiUties  of  the  future — the  remoDal  of  the  NoMoiidi 
withm,  her  hordersl 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 


FKOQBESa   OF  THE   GltiMGB    1 


^r^HIS  organization,  including,  as  it  does,  over  one  hundred 
J-  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana,  is  fully  entitled  to 
notice  in  a  history  of  the  State.  The  growth  of  the  order  in 
the  State,  as,  indeed,  throughout  the  country,  has  been  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  secret  organizations.  In  the  spring 
of  1869,  three  granges  were  organized  in  the  State,  two  in 
Vigo  county,  and  one  at  Indianapolis,  and  these  were  the  only 
representatives  of  the  order  in  Indiana  till  the  year  1872. 
During  this  year,  fifty-four  subordinate  granges  were  organ- 
ized by  the  farmers  in  four  or  five  counties  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  and,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  a  State 
grange  was  fonned,  a  State  execntiye  committee  was  appointed, 
and  an-angements  were  made  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the 
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principles  and  purposes  of  the  organization  tbrongiiont  the 
State.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  arrangemente  were 
made  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Indiwna  Farmer,  to  devote 
some  portion  of  space  in  each  number  to  diecussing  the  in- 
tereets  of  the  order.  From  this  time  its  growth  was  steady 
and  rapid.  Whereyer  the  paper  circulated,  granges  were 
formed,  and,  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  grange,  at 
Valparaiso,  in  Novemher,  over  six  hundred  dispensations  had 
been  issued  to  as  many  subordinate  organizations.  In  1874, 
the  growth  of  the  orderwas  still  more  rapid,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  over  two  thousand  granges  are  enrolled  on  the  hooks  of 
the  State  secretary —  a  larger  number  than  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union, 

The  officers  of  the  first  State  grange,  1871-72,  were  as  fol- 
lows: John  Weir,  Terre  Haute,  master;  A.  Lansing,  Val- 
paraiso, lecturer;  0,  Dinwiddle,  Orchard  Grove,  overseer; 
0.  M.  Curry,  Terre  Haute,  steward;  J,  T.  Graham,  Brook, 
assistant  stewai'd;  G,  L.  Lowe,  Beaver  City,  chaplain;  0.  L. 
Templeton,  Lowell,  treasurer;  T.  Keene,  Valparaiso,  secretary; 
E.  M.  Kobertson,  Lowell,  gate-keeper;  Mrs,  C.  D.  Poor,  Val- 
paraiso, ceres;  IVTrs.  M.  B.  Scott,  Terre  Haute,  poraona;  Mrs. 
Thirse  Weir,  Terre  Haute,  flora;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Graham,  lady 
assistant  steward. 

Exeaitive  committee ;  John  W.  Wyatt,  Kentland ;  David 
Yoeman,  Eensselaer;  J.  T.  Graham,  Brook;  J,  G,  Gulp,  Fran- 
cesville;  A,  Poor,  Valparaiso;  "W".  Thomas,  Valparaiso;  master 
and  secretary,  members  ex  officio. 

The  following  named  persons  were  elected  as  State  grange 
officers,  at  the  session  of  the  State  grange  in  1873 :  Henley 
James,  Marion,  Grant  county,  worthy  master;  James  Oom- 
stock,  Greenfield,  Hancock  county,  overseer ;  C.  W.  Davia, 
Kentland,  Newton  county,  lecturer ;  Euesell  Johnson,  Val- 
paraiso, Porter  county,  steward ;  J.  C.  Phillips,  Elizaville, 
Boone  county,  assistant  steward ;  B,  F.  Ham,  MarkleviUe, 
Madison  county,  chaplain  ;  George  H.  Brown,  Eensselaer, 
Jasper  county,  treasurer ;  Madison  M.  Moody,  Muneie,  Dela- 
ware county,  secretary ;  S.  R.  Gipo,  Dayton,  Tippecanoe 
county,  gate-keeper ;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  James,  c«res  ;  Mrs.  Gatb 
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arine  Comstoeb,  pomona ;  Mrs.  Hanna  Davis,  flora ;  Mrs. 
Miranda  Phillips,  lady  assistant  steward. 

Executive  committee:  J.  F.  Hall,  Glenhall,  Tippecanoe 
county  ;  David  Yoeman,  Kensselaer,  Jasper  county;  A.  Poor, 
Talparaieo,  Porter  county;  J.  T.  Graliam,  Brook,  Newton 
county;  Lindol Smith,  Dow,  Cai-roll  county;  J, Q.  A.  Newaom, 
Elizaville,  Boono  county. 

The  present  State  grange  officers,  elected  in  November, 
1874,  are  the  same  as  above,  with  these  exceptions:  John.  "W. 
Zegier,  of  La  Porte,  succeeds  0.  W.  Davis  as  lecturer.  Tliere 
are  also  several  changes  on  the  executive  committee.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  State  grange,  in  November,  1874:,  Henley 
James,  worthy  master,  delivered  the  following  address: 

SisTBns  AMD  Bbothbbs  :  A  time-lionored  custom  requires  that  1  Btould, 
at  tkis  time,  report  to  you  the  condition  of  our  order  m  Indiana. 

TJie  increase  of  our  order,  during  the  past  year,  has  far  ezceeded  the 
most  sajiguine  expectations  of  Its  Mends,  having  increased  from  about  four 
liundred  to  two  thousand  granges.  The  past  year  has  heen  the  crisis  of 
our  life  as  an  order.  Opposed,  as  we  have  been,  by  those  who  in  time  past 
have  considered  us  their  lawftil  prey,  backed  as  they  were  by  well  organ- 
ized monopolies  of  wealth  and  power,  to  which  even  the  goveriunent,  in 
all  of  its  depattmeats,  were  bowing  and  doing  homage. 

The  power  of  capital,  controlled  and  directed  as  it  was,  by  comparatively 
a  few  persons,  had  become  insolent  in  ita  demands,  and  oppressive  in  its 
purposes. 

The  industry  of  the  country  has  been  taxed  so  heavily,  and  the  laws  so 
made  as  Wi  discriminate  against  Hie  agricultural  interesls,  until  tlie  tax- 
gatherer  has  claimed  the  lion's  share  of  our  income. 

Our  order  is  the  child  of  necessity— the  forlora  hope  of  the  farmer. 

Agriculture  being  the  chief  productive  source  of  the  wealth  of  our  coun- 
try, all  the  illegitimate  speculation  and  stock  gambling  of  the  day  is  based 
upon  the  products  of  your  toil,  and  all  the  failures  that  result  from  such 
reckless  schemes  have  to  be  accounted  fo  'n  tli  d  '  ted  price  of  your 
products. 

The  failure  of  a  Jay  Cooke  cost  the  ag     u  he  cotmtry  many 

millions  more  than  Jay  Cooke  was  ever  w     h 

The  order  of  patrons  of  husbandry  s  k  to  p  a  a  business  on  its 
proper  basis.  To  inculcate  the  tme  pr  p  h  h  perpetuity  of  our 
free  institutions  depends  on  the  rights  a        b  ing  sacredly  re- 

spected, and  every  person  left  free  and  Un  amm  d  n  he  race  of  life,  to 
pursue  whatever  legitimate  business  he  ma     hoo 

The  results  of  our  efforts  for  reform  a  "  lius  b  n  crowned  with 
very  happy  results. 
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We  have  honored  our  profesaion  by  placing  representatlvea  of  our  class 
in  high  positions,  in  Ijotli  the  State  and  national  govemmenta. 

Socially,  we  ha^e  accomplished  BUhatantial  good,  by  introducing  amongst 
the  agricultural  classes  a  ^stem  of  social  communication  iiitherto  un- 
known. 

Much  has  heen  accomplished  educationally,  hy  inftising  into  the  minds 
of  agriculturists  a  desire  lo  become  acquainted  with,  the  laws  of  science, 
and  apply  the  same  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Temperance  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  order,  and  the  teachings 
of  the  grange  have  already  done  much  good  in  that  direction. 

Financially,  we  have  accomplished  much,  hy  dispensing  with  the  old 
system  of  purchasing  tiirough  m.iddlenien,  who  were  fleecing  us  of  our 
proflte;  and  we  now  find  no  difficulty  in  establishing  direct  trade  witli 
manufacturers  and  ■wholesale  men,  upon  terms  very  favorable  to  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  though  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  (ho  way  of 
more  fully  establishing  a  system  of  co-operation,  both  in  our  purchasing 
and  selling. 

Since  the  meeting  of  tlie  last  State  gi'ange,  some  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  State  purchasing  agency  —  Brother  Kingsbury  having  resigned  the 
agency,  and  Brother  Alpheua  Tyner  being  appointed  to  flll  the  vacancy,  at 
such  salary  as  may  be  agi'eed  upon,  to  be  paid  hy  the  State  grange,  instead 
of  receiving  a  per  cent,  on  the  purchases  made — which  system  seemed  to 
meet  with  general  disfavor.  The  present  system  seems  to  be  working  well 
and  will,  if  properly  pursued,  result  in  substantia]  benefit  to  the  order. 
This  subject  will  come  before  you  for  your  action. 

Our  order,  true  to  its  profession,  has  been  swift  to  relieve  suffering  where- 
ever  the  cry  of  the  needy,  based  upon  the  claims  of  charity,  have  been 
heard.  At  my  special  request,  the  worthy  secretary  forwarded  to  our  snf- 
fering  brothers  of  Louisiana,  rendered  destitute  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  one  hundred  dollars  I  hope  that  this  act  may  receive 
tie  approbation  of  the  grange. 

Appeals  are  also  made  from  our  brethien  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  ren- 
dered destitute  hythe  rarages  of  the  grasshoppers;  and  appeals  are  also 
made  from  different  portions  of  our  own  State  from  brothers  and  sisters 
made  destitute  by  the  ravages  of  Are  I  recommend  that  the  grange  talre 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  inch  timelj  relief  as  may  be  con- 
sidered proper. 

The  amendments  of  the  constituUon  of  the  natiouil  grange,  adopted  at 
the  seventh  annual  session  of  the  same,  will  come  before  you  for  action. 

I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  this  grange  fising  the  compensation  of 
its  officers,  so  that  all  may  know  the  amount  of  the  expenditures,  and 
thereby  silence  the  estravap-ant  rumors  that  have  been  circulated  by  (he 
enemies  of  our  order. 

I  would  recommend  that  such  steps  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to 
encourage  direct  trade  between  (he  dilTerent  sections  of  our  country,  and 
Oirough  the  medium  of  reciprocal  trade  in  the  exchange  of  commodities. 
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cement  the  different  sections  of  our  country  together  in  i 
brotlierliood  by  msiking  our  interests  Identical. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  grange  to  the  fact,  that  the  American 
Cheap  Ti'ansportation  Association  has  coi-dially  invited  us  to  meet  with 
them  at  Eichmond,  Ta.,  on  the  first  day  of  December  next,  and  as  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  impossible  for  this  grange  to  send  an  accredited  representative 
to  that  meeting,  we  should  at  least  give  them  an  expression  of  oar  sympathy 
for  the  nohie  objects  of  that  association. 

I  would  call  Uie  attention  of  the  grange  to  tlie  fact  that  the  third  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  the  national  grange  proposes  a  change  in  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  national  grange,  from  the  first  Wednesday  in 
Febmaryto  the  third  Wednesday  in  November,  which  will  bring  the  meet 
ings  of  the  national  and  our  State  grange  into  such  close  proximity  that 
your  representative  couid  not  atlend  both  meetings.  Therefore  a  change 
in  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  our  State  grange  will  be  necessary. 

I  recommend  that  this  grange  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prorfde  for  tlie  incorporation  of  the  granges,  both  State  and  subordinate, 
and  that  the  legislature  be  requested  to  make  such  changes  in  the  laws 
governing  corporations  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Since  entering  npon  the  duties  of  the  office  I  now  hold,  I  have  delivered 
more  than  one  hundred  lectures,  public  and  private ;  I  have  traveled  in  the 
interests  of  the  order  full  five  thousand  miles,  besides  writing  three  thou- 
sand letters,  and  attending  to  the  othei'  duties  of  the  office.  My  labors, 
though  very  ai'duous,  have  been  pleasant,  inspired  as  I  have  been  by  the 
importance  of  our  organization  and  the  Justice  of  our  aims.  That  I  have 
committed  errors  of  judgment  is  by  no  means  improbable,  but  I  hope  that 
honesty  of  purpose  maybe  attributed  to  me;  and  I  desire  to  tender' my 
thanlis  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  order  for  the  uniform  kindness 
received  from  them. 

To  the  sisters  of  our  order  I  would  especially  tender  my  thanks,  for  the 
valuable  wd  that  the  order  has  received  fl'om  you.  To  your  influence, 
your  labors,  your  fidelity  to  the  order,  is  attributed  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  success  the  order  has  already  attained;  and  I  have  full  confidence, 
sisters,  that  your  influence  will  never  be  withheld  in  the  perpetuation  of 
that  order  which  is  the  first  to  recognize  and  respect  the  full  rights  of 
woman ;  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  sm'e  prospect,  that  through  the 
influence  of  the  noble  order  of  patrons  of  husbandry,  your  sex  will  be  pro- 
tected and  elevated  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  rights,  many  of  which  you 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of 

To  show  oar  readers  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
organization,  and  the  work  it  is  accomplisliing,  we  copy  a 
few  of  the  reports  passed  upon  at  the  session  of  the  State 
grange  of  1874: 

We,  your  committee  on  the  good  of  the  order,  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report,  to  wit; 
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1.  We  liDd  tlie  order  thrauglioiit  the  different  portions  of  the  State,  with 
very  few  csceptious,  to  be  in  a  b\gW  and  unprecedented  state  of  prosperity. 

3.  We  tecomraend  the  acceptance  of  tie  offer  of  the  national  grange  to 
Teat  In  this  grange  the  right  to  manufacture  lie  Werner  haTvceter,andthat 
the  executive  committee  be  authorized  to  malte  such  arrangements  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  as  the  stale  of  the  finances  will  permit  |  and  we 
urge  upon  the  members  of  our  order  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing implements  only  of  such  manufactiu'era  as  sliall  accede  to  our  pro- 
position to  purchase  without  the  intervention  of  agents  or  middlemen. 

3.  We  also  recommend  the  reireal  of  rules  Nos.  33,  33  and  34,  for  the 
government  of  subordinate  granges,  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  recoiye 
applications  for  membership,  without  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  appli- 
cant from  other  gianges. 

4.  We  further  recommend  that  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  tlie  provisions  of  section  two  of 
number  two  of  the  conatitntional  amendments,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  count(  and  district  granges,  when  such  section  and  number  shall 
have  been  ratihed  by  the  requisite  u  umber  of  granges. 

5.  Believing  that  thn  deeper  the  mystery  in  which  our  meetings  are 
shrouded  the  greater  will  be  our  power,  we  urge  upon  the  officers  and 
members  of  suboidmate  granges  the  necessity  of  keeping  strictly  seerel  all 
proceedings  (if  the  order  not  intended  for  the  public  ear. 

Besohed  That  we  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  the  difliision  of 
knowledge,  and  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  pledge 
our  cordial  support  to  ait  measiu'es  adapted  to  the  accompiisliment  of  so 
worthy  a  purpose. 

Beaohed,  That  intemperance  is  a  great  evil  and  a  prolific  soarce  of  misery 
and  crime,  and  the  cause  of  large  and  wasteful  expenditures  of  the  public 
money;  therefore,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all  proper  means  to  discour- 
age intemperance  and  promote  morality,  virtue,  and  the  practice  of  tem- 
perance by  all  the  people. 

Se  it  JEesofiied,  By  the  delegates  to  the  Indiana  Stale  grange  in  conveo- 
lion  assembled.  That  the  declaration  of  purposes  as  set  forth  by  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  national  grange 
are  correct,  and  ought  to  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  every  ti'ue  patron 
of  husbandry  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  more  especially  tie  fifth  section 
of  said  declaration  of  purposes. 

Your  committee  oa  transportation  and  co-operation  beg  leave  to  make 
tbe  following  report: 

That  the  railroad  system  of  thn  country  has  become  oppressive  to  the 
producer  by  exacting  high  rates  upon  local  freights;  therefore, 

Jiesehed,  That  we,  as  producers,  ask  our  legislators,  both  State  and 
national,  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  be  just  to  the  railroad  interests  of  the 
counfry,  for  we  look  upon  the  railroads  as  being  one  of  the  great  levers 
for  opening  up  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  west;  but 
while  we  are  willing  to  grant  them  all  Just  rights,  we,  as  producers,  ask 
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that  the  laws  he  ■  such  aa  to  make  them  serve  the  people  instead  of  ruling 
them,  sjid  compel  them  to  carry  passengers  and  freights  at  ratca  in  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  cost  of  the  road,  and  local  in  proportion  to  through 
freights. 

BesoUed,  further.  That  we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  government  giving 
guarantees  of  money  or  lands  to  railroad  corporations. 

Retolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  congress 
the  improvement  of  our  great  natural  highways,  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
canals,  through  which  the  commerce  of  tlie  grain-producing  region  of  the 
west  must  pass ;  and  that  the  jetty  system  proposed  to  deepen  the  mouth  of 
tie  Mississippi  river  meets  our  hearty  approval ;  and  that  we  earnestly 
recommend  congress,  at  its  next  session,  to  order  a  survey  for  a  steamship 
canal  from  the  southern  point  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Wabash  river,  at 
or  near  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  thus  connecting,  if  found  practicable,  tte 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  valley  with  the  great  lakes  on  the  north. 
The  grange  also  passed  the  following  resolution: 

To  the  members  of  tlie  order  we  most  earnestly  recommend  to  co-operate 
together  a.=  counties  in  bulking  up  the  product  of  the  soil,  and  selling 
wholesale  to  the  parties  who  pay  the  highest  price;  and,  in  buying,  we 
recognize  the  State  bnsiness  agency  of  the  patrons  as  the  proper  channel 
through  which  the  business  agents  of  the  various  counties  can  best  supply 
the  wants  of  the  grangers  in  all  articles  needed  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
farm,  and  for  the  household ;  and  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  the  mem 
hers  of  the  order  must  see  the  necessity  of  standing  by  the  organization, 
and  the  business  agent  be  required  to  give  out,  from  time  to  time,  such 
information  as  may  be  for  the  advancement  and  benefit  of  the  members 
of  the  order. 

In  May,  1873,  the  executive  committee  appointed  J.  G. 
Kingshuiy,  of  Indianapolis,  editor  and  publisher  of  ^eH^orth- 
westem  Fm-m&r,  purchasing  agent,  with  instrnetione  to  make 
the  best  terms  in  his  power  with  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  and  make  arrangements  for  deal- 
ing direct  witli  them.  His  efforts  to  secure  favorable  terms 
were  responded  to  by  only  a  few  manufacturers  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  the  number  of  granges  became  large  and 
the  trade  of  the  members  seemed  too  important  to  be  lost. 
Since  that  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements  have  consented  to  deal  direct 
with  members  at  their  wholesale  rates,  and  a  large  saving  has 
thus  been  effected  by  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  liberal  arrangements  secured.  In  making  terms  with 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  the  cash  system  has  always  been 
agreed  upon,  and  no  order  has-been  filled  unless  a 
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with  the  money  or  payable  On  dehveay  of  goods.  The  arrange- 
ment has  proved  very  satiefactory  to  dealers,  who  got  pay  for 
their  goods  promptly  and  without  expense,  and  to  the  con- 
sumer, who  by  paying  cash,  saved  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  usual  cost  of  the  article  purchased.  In  September 
last,  Alpheus  Tyner,  the  present  business  agent,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Kings- 
bury. The  State  grange,  through  its  executive  committee, 
have  enlarged  the  powers  and  extended  the  sphere  of  duties 
of  the  State  agent,  and  that  officer  has  recently  opened  a  large 
ware-room  in  this  city  for  the  exhibition  of  implemente  of 
various  kinds  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  order,  and  tke 
prospects  indicate  that  a  very  large  trade  will  be  conducted 
through  the  agency  in  the  future. 


Among  the  good  results  of  the  organization  is  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  it  has  fostered  among  the  members. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  many  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  State 
now  subscribe  for  and  read  agricultural  papers  who  never  did 
so  before  they  became  members  of  the  grange.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned  .that  the  circulation  of 
the  State  agricultural  paper,  the  Indiana  Fa/rm&r,  has  moi'e 
than  doubled  within  the  past  year. 

The  charitable  feature  of  the  grange  system  has  been  nobly 
illustrated  within  the  last  two  months,  in  the  numerous  and 
liberal  donations  that  have  been  made  by  the  granges  of  the 
State  for  the  relief  of  their  destitute  brethren  and  sisters  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
Bent  to  these  afflicted  States  that  would  not  have  gone  but 
for  the  grange  organization  and  the  charitable  principles  it 
inculcates. 

So  long  as  the  members  feel  that  they  are  saving  money  in 
making  their  purchase,  and  are  increasing  in  a  knowledge  of 
their  business,  adding  to  their  social  joys,  and  promoting  an 
interest  and  dignity  in  their  profession,  there  is  little  reason 
to  expect  tliat  the  order  will  be  discontinued  or  lose  many  of 
its  best  adherents. 
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THE  GBEAT  WAGOH  AND  CAEBIAGE  WORKS  OF  TFB  STUDEBAKEK 
EEOTHERS  MAmrFACTDEING  COMPANY  AT  SOUTH  BEND,  ST. 
JOBKFH    OOtlKTT,   INDIANA. 

A  STRANGEE,  visitiDg  South  Bend  twenty  years  ago, 
-^^  mnst  have  admired  the  beauty  of  her  location,  and  the 
air  of  thriftiness  eurroiinding  the  embryo  city.  If  critical  in 
that  direction,  he  wonld  have  looked  with  pleasure  upon  the 
budding  industries  bom  of  the  immense  hydraulic  power  of 
the  beautiful  St.  Joseph  river,  and  prophesied  of  the  wonder- 
ful results  ineyitablo  in  the  then  future.  Perhaps  the  rushing 
waters,  tumbling  over  their  pebbly  bed,  as  they  sought  for  rest 
in  the  tideless  Michigan,  would  have  suggested  possibilities 
never  to  be  realized.  Visions  of  cotton  and  woolen  factories, 
with  the  whirl  of  spindles,  and  the  dick  of  looms,  or  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  other  industries  intimately  associated  with 
hydraulic  force,  might  have  crept  upon  his  brain.  Had  he, 
however,  looked  into  a  little  wag'on  shop  on  Michigan  street, 
he  would  scarcely  have  imagined  that  there  was  the  nucleus 
of  not  only  the  largest  industrial  concern  in  northern  Indiana, 
but  of  the  most  extensive  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  at  the  head  of  which  would  stand  the  young  man  then 
so  lustily  working  at  the  forge,  and  singing  his  labor- refrain 
upon  the  anvil!  Yet  this  last  would  have  been  a  fact  soon  to 
be  developed;  for  that  work-shop  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
great  Studebaker  factories,  and  that  young  man  to-day  the 
able  president  of  the  Studebaker  Brothers  Manufacturing 
Company. 

It  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive,  doubtless,  to 
trace  the  history  of  this  institution  minutely,  thus  illustrating 
(613) 
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the  great  possibilities  of  small  beginnings;  the  resiilte  of 
industiy  and  enterprise,  and  fortifying  the  fact  that  maturity 
seldom  springs  from  sudden  effort,  and  that  growth  and  per- 
manency have  a  singular  co-relation.  Such,  however,  ia  not 
the  object  of  this  article.  Space,  if  not  time,  would  fail  ue ; 
BO  we  shall  present,  as  briefly  as  possible,  such  dry  facts  and 
figures  as  are  at  hand. 

It  was  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  February,  1853,  that  Henry 
and  Clement  Studebaker  opened  their  shop  in  South  Bend,  by 
the  firm  name  of  H.  &  0.  Studebaker.  They  meant  business; 
they  did  business.  They  had  capital  enough,  but  it  was 
chiefly  invested  in  bone,  muscle,  and  indomitable  will.  They 
were  hopeful,  cheerful,  and,  finally,  prosperous.  Changes  were 
made  in  the  firm  name  and  in  its  personel.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  the  work  went  on,  until  finally,  in  1864,  three  of  the 
brothers,  Clement,  John  M.,  and  Peter  E.,  became  equal 
partners,  and  the  great  house  was  founded  by  the  name  of 
Studebaker  Brothers.  Henry  had  retired  and  settled  upon  a 
farm  near  the  city,  where  he  now  resides,  a  well  satisfied  and 
very  comfortable  country  gentleman.  The  works  were  en- 
larged, and  soon  after  Peter  E,  established  a  branch  at  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  tlien  a  famous  outfitting  point,  and  where 
he  did  an  enormous  business.  Thus  the  new  firm  progressed, 
gradually  enlarging  its  borders  and  strengthening  its  stalce, 
until  1863,  when  its  interests  were  consolidated  in  a  joint 
stock  company,  called,  as  at  present,  the  Studebalter  Brothers 
Manufacturing  Company.  But  their  course  was  not  destined 
to  be  an  uninterrupted  one.  In  June,  1872,  they  were  visited 
by  a  fire  which  involved  a  loss  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Meantime,  Jacob  P.,  the  youngest  brother,  had  come 
in,  making  up  the  quartette,  and  William  Mack  had  become  a 
stoekholder.  A  large  tract  of  land  had  been  purchased  south 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  depot,  and  large 
improvements  made.  Immediately  after  tlie  fire  another  gen- 
tleman joined  the  company.  It  was  Mr,  H.  L.  Hincs,  a  former 
partner  of  John  M.  Studebaker,  in  California.  Becoming 
superintendent  of  construction,  Mr.  Hines  has  done  yeoman's 
service  ever  since.     At  once  the  work  of  enlargement  on  the 
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new  premiseB  commenced,  and  was  continued  until  in  the 
spring  of  1874,  the  noble  works  of  the  company,  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  were  completed,  or  nearly  so.  Some- 
thing of  their  magnitnde  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
cut,  which  represents  them  at  the  period  mentioned. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1874,  this  noble  pile,  the 
hecm  ideal  of  its  pi'oprietors,  the  pride  of  the  city,  and  the 
wonder  of  all.  was  nearly  d^troyed  by  fire,  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  contents,  involving  a  loss  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  not  far  from  one-third  of  which  was 
covered  by  insurance.  The  average  width  oi'  the  main  factory 
was  sixty-two  feet,  the  length  aggregating  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  feet.  The  outside  linear  measurement  was  about  a 
half  mile,  and  its  floorage  measuring  over  five  acres !  Forty 
forges,  with  blasts  operated  by  machinery,  were  in  the  smith 
shop,  and  five  large  elevators  brought  aU  the  floors  into  imme- 
diate connection.  The  capacity  of  the  works  was  one  com- 
pleted wagon  each  ten  minutes.  Of  course  the  loss  was  a  very 
severe  one,  and  many  men  would  have  succumbed  under  the 
pressure  of  such  a  disaster.  Not  so  the  Studebaker  Brothers 
and  their  associates.  The  fire  was  hardly  quenelied  ere  the 
work  of  rebuilding  began,  and  before  the  cold  days  of  winter, 
larger  and  more  convenient  works  were  completed,  with  an 
eastern  frontage  on  Lafayette  street  of  five  hundred  feet,  and 
on  the  railroad  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  ieet.  All  are  of 
brick,  substantially  built,  and  nearly  all  erected  since  the  fire. 

The  coach  and  carriage  factory  of  the  company  is  situated 
some  half  mile  from  the  wagon  works,  on  the  corner  of  Michi- 
gan and  JefiersoQ  streets.  It  embraces  the  old  wagon  shops 
with  more  recent  additions.  These  buildings  are  of  brick, 
elegantly  built,  ranging  from  two  to  five  stories  in  height,  and 
having  a  floorage  of  about  two  acres.  They  contain  smith 
shops,  with  thirty-five  forges,  wood  shops,  painting,  trimming 
and  varnishing  rooms,  repository,  offices,  etc.  The  engraving 
on  page  435  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  size  and  quality  of  these 
great  carriage  works  than  can  be  conveyed  in  words. 

The  summary  of  the  combined  establishments  is  as  follows: 
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Ground  occupied  for  maiintacturing  purposes .       17  acres. 

Aggregate  length  of  bTiildings,  about 1,600  feet. 

Average  height  of  buildingB 3  stories. 

Ground  area  of  buildings  over 2J  acres. 

Aggregate  area  of  floors,  nearly 8  acres. 

Length  of  sheds,  about 4,000  feet. 

Width  of  sheds,  average 40  feet. 

Area  covered  by  timber  sheds,  nearly 7  acres. 

The  motive  power  of  the  factories  consists  of  two  engines, 
one  of  two  hundred  and  the  other  forty  horse  power.  Over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  labor-saving  raaehines  are  in  constant 
use. 

Thus  these  immense  works  are  re-built,  and  have  a  capacity 
for  extraordinary  usefulness.  At  the  present  writing,  nearly 
eix  hundred  hands  are  constantly  employed,  at  remunerative 
wages;  a  support  being  tins  given  to  over  two  thousand 
inhabitants. 

As  showing  the  gradual  but  sure  growth  of  this  industrial 
concern,  the  following  table  of  productions  is  presented,  which 
includes  seven  years: 

1868 3,956  $380,000 

1869 5,115  412,000 

1870 6,505  673,000 

1871 6,836  625,000 

1873 6,950 691,000 

1873 10,280  896,000 

1874 11,050  1,000,000 


Total 53,690    |4,577,000 

The  year  1874,  although  marked  by  an  extraordinary  destruc- 
tion, is  tlie  heaviest  of  all. 

At  first  glance  it  might  be  considered  difficult  to  find  a 
market  for  this  immense  production,  and  so  it  would,  were 
business  transacted  now  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
or  even  nearer  the  present.     Then  wagons  were  hanled  by 
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teamB  to  the  most  accessible  points  and  left  on  commission,  or 
peddled  through  the  conntiy  from  farm  to  farm,  or  from  town 
to  town.  Cash  salee  were  infrequent.  OattTe,  horses,  hogs, 
grain,  or  other  property,  iiBually  formed  the  consideration,  or 
for  good  notes  time  was  given.  Now  tilings  are  different. 
"Wagons  are  shipped  by  the  car,  almost  by  the  train  load,  and 
are  sold  for  cash,  or  first  class  commercial  paper  on  short  time. 
There  is  no  barter.  The  west,  northwest  and  sonthwest,  are 
tributary  to  the  company.  On  tlie  plains,  and  prairies,  on  the 
highest  traversable  points  of  the  gi'eat  rocky  chain,  on  farms, 
plantations  and  ranches,  in  Mexico,  South  America,  and  even 
Euro]5e,  the  handiwork  of  the  Studehakers  is  to  he  met  with, 
while  orders  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  works  are  constantly 
on  hand.  The  trouble  is  leas  to  sell  than  to  make.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  fires  alluded  to  consumed  but  a  triile  of 
the  seasoned  material  of  the  company,  and  that  a  reserve  suffi- 
cient for  the  construction  of  thirty  thousand  vehicles  is  always 
on  hand. 

The  Studebaker  Brothers  are  now  in  the  very  zenith  of 
vigor  and  usefulness,  and  the  concern  bide  feir  to  grow  to  even 
more  extraordinary  proportions. 

TOE  BASS  FOUNDEY  AND  MACHINH  WORKS  OF  FOHT  WATNE,  INDIANA. 

The  Bass  Foundry  and  Kachiue  Works  at  Fort  Wayne  is 
the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and,  as  a 
car  wheel  foundry,  tlie  largest  in  the  United  States.  It  con- 
stitutes a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  great  industries  of 
Indiana,  and  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  existing  of  the  great 
enterprise  which  has  placed  Fort  Wayne  on  the  road  to  success 
as  a  manufacturing  city.  The  works  consist  of  eight  build- 
ings, (an  engraving  of  which  is  presented  in  connection  with 
this  sketch.)  and  cover  ten  acres  of  ground,  located  at  the 
intersection  of  Ilanna  street  and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  railroad.  They  were  first  established  in  a  small 
way,  in  1853,  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Bass  &  Co.,  as  a  car  wheel 
foundry,  who  continued  the  business  till  1855,  when  Mr. 
Cooper  retired,  and  the  firm  style  was  changed  to  Jones,  Base 
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&  Co.  This  tirm  straggled  along  until  3857,  when  another 
change  was  made.  At  this  date  the  works  were  removed  to 
the  present  location,  and'a  joint  stock  company  was  organized 
under  the  title  of  the  Port  Wayne  Machine  "Works.  Under 
this  arrangement,  Measrs.  Hanna  &  Bass  were  the  principal 
proprietors,  and  continued  the  business  until  1858,  at  which 
time  Mr.  J.  H.  Bass,  the  present  proprietor,  assumed  chai'ge. 
He  first  leased  the  works  for  one  year,  but  throngh  a  careful 
and  successful  management,  he  soon  became  proprietor  of  the 
whole  concern.  Mr,  Hanna  was  associated  with  him  until 
1869,  when  he  died,  leaving  Mr.  Bass  tlie  sole  proprietor. 
This  gentleman  continued  the  business  alone  until  1873, 
during  which  time  he  enlarged  the  works,  erected  new  build- 
ings, and  more  than  quadrupled  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  the  latter  year  a  stock  company  was  again  organ- 
ized, with  a  paid  up  capital  stock  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  under  the  title  of  the  "Bass  Foundry  and  Macliine 
"Works,"  which  it  still  holds.  Mr.  J,  H.  Bass  was  elected 
president  of  the  company,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

He  has  been  the  chief  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  estab- 
lishment since  1858,  and  the  success  of  the  works  during  these 
years  has  been  unpai'alleled.  In  1858,  the  first  year  in  which 
he  controlled  the  business,  it  did  not  probably  exceed  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  but  it  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing. In  1873,  the  business  transacted  by  this  company 
exceeded  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  works  have  grown  to  be  the  largest  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States.  This  is  certainly  an  evidence 
of  tlje  great  business  enterprise  of  Indiana,  and  not  less  so  of 
the  high  business  talents  of  Mr,  J.  H.  Bass. 

One  of  the  compilers  of  this  work  visited  the  establishment 
in  October  last,  and  found,  even  in  the  dull  times,  every  build- 
ing a  scene  of  activity.  The  car-wheel  shop,  which  is  perlmps 
the  very  centre  of  life  of  the  works,  is  a  brick  structure  sixty- 
five  by  four  hundred  feet,  having  a  capacity  of  turning  out 
two  hundred  and  iifty  wheels  a  day.  This  is  the  largest 
foundry  of  tJie  kind  in  the  United  States.  From  it  car  wheels 
are  sent  to  Pittsburg,  and  throughout  the  whole  west  and 
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northwest,  every  where  attesting  their  superior  quality.  The 
general  foundry  is  a  briek  building,  seventy-five  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  This,  however,  during  the  present  year,  will  be 
converted  into  a  machine  shop,  and  a  new  building,  sixty-five 
by  three  hundred  feet,  will  be  erected  for  the  general  foundry. 
Adjoining  the  present  general  foundry,  is  the  machine  shop, 
fifty  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  This  will  be  enlarged 
with  the  completion  of  the  building  referred  to,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  present  general  foundry,  seventy-five  by  one 
hundred  feet.  Just  west  of  the  machine  shop  is  the  wood 
working  shop,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  west  of  this  is 
the  boiler  shop,  forty  by  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  North 
of  this  is  the  blacksmith  shop  and  forge  room,  seventy  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  olSces  of  the  concern  are  in  a 
two  atory  handsome  brick  structure,  located  on  Hanna  street, 
close  to  the  railroad  crossing,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
works.  This  building  is  thirty  by  sixty  feet,  and  is  elegantly 
furnished.  The  offices  are  furnished  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  and  are  tastefully  appointed,  and  supplied  with 
many  conveniences.  In  the  upper  story  of  this  building  are 
the  drafting  rooms. 

Mr.  Bass  has  always  made  a  specialty  of  car  wheels,  in  the 
production  of  which  his  immense  foundry  has  made  an  envi- 
able reputation  throughout  the  whole  nation.  The  wheels 
produced  at  his  works  aro  sought  after  by  nearly  every  road 
within  reach  of  them,  and  the  demand  upon  his  facilities  for 
producing  them  is  increasing  quite  as  fast  as  he  is  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  establishment. 

Besides  ear  wheels,  Mr.  Bass  is  producing  steam  engines 
of  an  approved  make  and  quality,  boilers,  mill,  and  heavy 
machinery  of  all  kinds.  The  melting  capacity  of  his  works  is 
equal  to  one  biiudred  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day. 

But  Mr.  Bass  has  not  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  this 
one  enterprise,  although  the  results  he  has  produced  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  connection  with  it  seem  to  be  very  largo 
for  the  work  of  so  short  a  period.  He  has  also  an  extensive 
car  wheel  foundry  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  rather  he  is  the  princi- 
pal owner  of  it.     This  is  located  on  Sixteenth  street  and  the 
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Pacilic  railroad,  and  consists  of  two  large  brick  buildings, 
with  a  capacity  of  over  twenty-five  tous  a  day.  This  institu- 
tion has  been  in  operation  over  five  years,  and  has  already 
proved  a  success  financially,  and  promiaes  a  brilliant  future. 

Mr.  Bass  has  also  a  car  wheel  foundry  in  Chicago,  of  which 
he  is  sole  proprietor.  It  is  located  on  Eorty-seventh  street, 
near  the  Eoek  Island  shops,  and  consists  ot  two  spacious  brick 
buildings.  This  establishment  has  the  exclusive  patronage  of 
the  Chicago,  Eock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad,  and  is  increas- 
ing its  business  rapidly  by  receiving  the  business  of  other 
roads  in  the  northwest, 

Tlie  few  hints  we  have  given  of  the  successful  enterprise  of 
Mr.  J,  H.  Bass,  will  show  that  he  is  reaching  out  widely  in 
his  commercial  operations,  and  as  we  shall  see,  is  meeting 
with  constant  gain.  Besides  his  general  foundry  and  machine 
works,  he  has  in  Fort  Wayne,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  facilities 
for  turning  out  three  hundred  and  fifty  car  wheels  uer  day. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES. 


INTEODUCTOEY. 

In  conclusion,  we  present  brief  sketches  of  a  number  of  the 
citizens  oi'  Indiana  who  have  become  prominent  in  the  several 
pnrauits  and  profe83ion&  of  life.  The  usual  alphabetical  order 
is  not  observed  here,  but  an  index  of  names,  arranged  alpha- 
betically, will  be  found  on  page  31.  In. these  personal  sketcliea 
we  have  endeavored  to  present  the  deeds  in  the  lives  of  the 
persons  represented  rather  than  to  praise  them.  In  fact  we 
have  avoided  the  very  appearance  of  laudation.  It  is  generally 
known  that  tlie  data  from  which  biographies  are  written  is 
obtained  from  the  persons  themselvee;  hence  the  impropriety 
of  praising  the  deeds  of  living  men.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a 
few  heroes  of  Indiana  who  have  gone  to  their  rest  and  reward, 
such  as  Grenerals  Harrison,  Tipton,  and  Evans,  and  Colonels 
Daviess,  Vigo,  and  others,  as  well  as  those  brave  men  who 
fell  in  defense  of  the  Union  —  those  are  properly  the  subjects 
of  our  highest  admiration  ;  but  there  is  something  incon- 
sistent, something  from  which  a  conscientious  writer  turns 
away  in  disgust,  in  "  writing  up  "  the  good  deeds  of  men  still 
active  among  us.  Already  authors  and  biographers  have 
manifested  too  much  zeal  in  this  department  of  literature — a 
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Boal,  we  fear,  that  has  too  often  been  actuated  b_y  other  than 
the  most  legitimate  of  objects;  and  a  zeal  also  that  has,  we 
are  glad  to  observe,  been  condemned  most  thoroughly  by 
those  very  persons  in  whose  behalf  it  has  been  exerted.  We 
are  glad  to  believe  that  we  could  not  inj^ire  the  reception  of 
this  volume  in  greater  measure  than  by  filling  it  with  encomi- 
ums of  prominent  men,  still  active  in  the  variona  pursuits  in 
the  State.  Such  is  the  dishke  for  biographical  fame  among 
the  solid  men  of  Indiana,  that  the  compilers  of  this  work  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  information  necessary  for 
the  following  very  brief  sketches.  And,  if  any  persons  are 
not  represented  whose  life's  work  has  been  such  as  to  entitle 
them  to  a  place  in  this  department,  we  have  only  to  say,  in 
jnstifieation  of  our  position  in  conBec[uence,  that  such  persons 
positively  refused  to  furoish  us  with  the  data  required.  No 
other  consideration  than  that  of  the  public  estimation  has 
prompted  us  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  following 
statistics.  This  assertion  is  frilly  borne  out  by  the  character 
of  that  which  follows. 


CONRAD  BAKEH. 


He  was  born  m  Frankiin  county. 
Pa  Februarj  twclffli  1817  His 
fatlier  wi<<  a  farmer  and  he  re- 
maincd  on  the  farm  until  be  waa 
about  fifteen  jears  it  age  He  went 
to  school  (a  classical  academy )  m 
Ohambersburgh,  the  county  seat  of 
his  native  county,  some  two  years, 
and  then  went  to  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, at  Gettjsburgb,  Pa.,  whei-e  he 
remained  about  two  years,  but  did 
not  graduate.  Studied  law  at  G«t. 
lyshurgh,  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Stevens  &  Smyser,  the  firm  being 
composed  of  the  late  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  the  late  Daniel  M. 
Smyser;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Gettysbnrgh  in  1839,  and  practiced 
there  two  years.  Came  to  Indiana 
ill  1841,  and  settled  at  Evansville, 


where  he  practiced  his  profession 
until  afttr  the  commencement  of 
the  rebellion  He  was  elected  to 
the  lower  hou*«}  of  the  general 
assembh  ot  Indiana  in  1845  and 
served  one  session  Elected  judge 
of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  for 
the  district  composing  the  counties 
of  Vanderburgh  and  Warrick,  in 
1853,  and  served  about  one  year  and 
resigned.  He  was  nominated  in  his 
absence,  and  without  bis  kaowl- 
edge,  for  Lieutenant-Governor  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  1856,  sen- 
ator Morton  being  the  candidate  for 
Governor  on  the  same  ticket.  The 
Democratic  ticket,  headed  by  Wil- 
lard  for  Governor,  and  Hammond 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  was,  how- 
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ippointed  l)y  Governor  Morton 
Colonel  of  1st  Indiana  Cavalry,  it 
being  SSth  Regiment  Indiana  Yol- 
unteei-g,  in  July,  1801;  organized 
the  regiment,  and  was  mustered 
into  tlie  service  in  August,  1861; 
remained  in  the  service  until  Sep- 
tember, 1864;  served  in  the  field  in 
tlie  southwest  under  Ge  a  J  C 
Fremont,  Frederick  Steel  SRC 
tis,  A.  P.  Hovey,  and  o  u 

April,  1868,  wlien  he  iva  d 
by  the  War  Department  to  nd 
polis  to  organize  the  R  J 

shal  General  Bureau  fo  h  S 
of  Indiana,  Still  retaining  ll)e  place 
and  rank  of  Colonel  of  the  lat  In- 
diana Cavaliy,  he  performed  the 
duties  of  acting  assistant  provost 
marshal  general  for  Indiana,  from 
April,  18G3,  to  tlie  latter  part  of 
August,  1804,  and  as  sucli,  having 
the  supei-vision  of  the  enrollment 
and  draft.  He  was  at  the  same 
time,  by  virtue  of  this  position, 
superintendent  of  volunteer  re 
ing,  and  had  charge  of  all  the 
tering  officers  on  duty  iu  this  1 
In  June  or  July,  1864.  the  Hepubli- 
can  State  Conlral  Committee  u 
mously  tendered  him  the  candidacy 
for   the    office   of   Lieutenant-Qov- 


ernor,  to  fill  i 
tlie  declension 


i  by 


Kimball,  who  had  been  nominated 
for  that  office  by  the  convention, 
lie  was  elected,  senator  Morton  be- 
ing elected  at  tlie  same  time,  on  the 
same  ticket.  He  presided  over  the 
Senate  daring  the  session  commenc- 
ing in  January,  1865,  In  November, 
1865,    Governor   Morion    convened 

h   legislature  in  exti'a  session,  and 

nmediately  thereafter  wont  to 
E  ope  in  quest  of  his  lieallh,  and 
w     gone  five  months.    During  Uiia 

b  ence  of  the  govei'noi'  Mr.  Baker 
a      d    as    governor.     In    Januai-y, 

SOT,  Governor  Morton  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
immediately  resigned  his  ofSco, 
whereupon  tlie  duties  of  Che  office 
of  governor  devolved  upon  the 
lieutenant-governor,  and,  Mr.  Baker, 
38  such,  performed  them  during  tlie 
residue  of  Governor  Morton's  term. 
Mr,  Baker  was  elected  governor  of 
Indiana  in  October,  1868,  and  served 
as  such  until  succeeded  by  Governor 
Hendricks,  in  January,  1878.  He 
acted  as  governor,  (including  the 
five  months  of  Governor  Morton's 
absence  in  Europe,)  for  about  sis 
years  and  five  months.  Since  Die 
tei'mination  of  his  official  life  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  tlie 
practice  of  bis  profession  at  Indt- 


CYEUS  NUTT,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


He  was  born  in  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  September  fourtli,  1814.  His 
educational  opportunities  wore  nec- 
essarily limited  in  so  new  a  country. 
His  parents  were  well  versed  in  tlie 
common  branohoa  of  education, 
and  he  was  taught  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  gram, 
mar  at  home  during  such  leisure 
horn's  as  could  be  redeemed  th>m 
40 


mai  ual  labor  He  however  at- 
tend d  the  conntri  sch  ol  in  Ills 
neighbjihood  when  ]n  session 
wliicli  was  about  three  months  iu 
the  yeaj  Such  was  young  Nutt  s 
desue  foi  1  liberal  education  that 
he  impro^cl  eitrj  nppnituuity  for 
the  acquisition  ol  lettining  and 
when  at  Uio  age  of  eighteen  IiIb 
fatJiei  proposed  to  deed  him  a  piece 
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of  land  in  oonaideration  of  his 
faithful  labors  on  the  farm,  he  told 
him  he  would  rather  have  a  good 
education  than  auy  property.  His 
father  flrat  apoke  disconragingly, 
but  finally  agreed  t»  give  him  his 
time  aud  let  him  get  an  education 
by  working  hia  own  way.  He  im- 
mediately went  to  an  academy  to 
prepare  himself  for  college,  and  in 
four  years  from  that  time  he  gradu- 
ated at  Allegliany  College,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  having  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  during  the  winters, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up 
his  studies.  He  graduated  in  1836, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  pre- 
ceptor of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment in  the  same  institution ;  which 
position  he  filled  for  six  months, 
when  he  was  elected  to  tlie  charge 
of  the  preparatory  department  of 
Indiana  Asbury  ijntversity,  which 
had  ju  fteen  chartered  by  the  leg- 
islatttrt  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ifutt  was 
converted  at  a  campmeeting  when 
in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  cimrge  of  a  class 
of  young  men  as  class-leader  while 
in  college.  He  was  licensed  to 
exhort,  and  then  to  preach ;  and  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  at  Grcen- 
casOe  soon  after  hia  arrival. 

Tlie  first  meeting  of  the  tiHsteea 
of  Indiana  Asbury  University  was 
held  in  March,  1887,  at  ^  hich  time 
Dr.  Nutt  was  elected  preceptoi  ot 
the  preparatory  department,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  have 
ihat  department  opened  at  an  eaiiy 
ilay.  It  required  seven  oi  eight 
days  at  that  time  to  make  the  trip 
from  M^advilie,  where  Mr  Nutt 
then  resided,  to  Greencastle  by  the 
most  apeedy  mode  of  travel  which 
was  stage  and  steamboat  Di  Nutt 
left  Meadville  about  the  seventh  ot 


May,  and  traveled  by  stage  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  thence  by  steamboat  to 
Cincinnati,  and  thence  by  stage  to 
Greencastle,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  aixteenth  of  the  same  month  — 
having  walked,  however,  from  Put- 
namviiie  to  Greencastle,  as  there 
was,  at  that  day,  no  public  convey- 
ance tVom  the  outside  world  to 
Greencaatle. 
Dr.  Nutt  entoi'ed  upon  his  duties 
the  fifth  of  June, 
g  the  preparatory 
department  in  a  small,  one-story 
brick  building,  with  only  itwo 
rooms;  the  larger  of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  town  school.  The 
smaller  room  was  then  the  only 
place  available ;  and  there  Dr.  Nutt 
began  the  literary  instruction  of 
this  since  renowned  university  of 
the  West.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  languages.  In  1841  he 
was  elected  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature,  and  He- 
brew, which  position  he  held  until 
1343,  when  he  resigned  and  took 
pastoral  work  in  Indiana  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  to  Bloom- 
ington  station.  He  had  been  admit- 
ted into  tlie  Conference  at  its  session 
in  RockviUe  lu  1838,  and  ordained 
dearon  b>  Bishop  Soule  at  Indian 
apolia  in  1S40  and  elder  by  Bisiiop 
Moms  at  thi,  conftience  in  Center 
vilie  in  1842  He  lemamed  m 
chirge  of  Bloomingt')n  station  two 
veais  and  the  year  following  was 
at  Salem  Hi?  miniatrv  was  emi 
oently  successful  in  both  of  these 
chirges  In  the  fall  of  1846,  he 
returned  to  the  nnneiaitj  having 
bei.n  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek 
language  and  liteutuie  made  va- 
cant by  the  resignation  of  Prof  B 
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F.  Tefft,  who  took  charge  of  the 
Ladies'  Bepoaiiory,  at  Cineinnnati. 
In  1849,  Dr.  Nutt  waa  electecl  Pres- 
ident of  Fort  Wayne  Female  Col- 
lege, which  he  accepted  and  held 
for  one  joar,  when  he  resigned  and 
accepted  the  presidency  of  While- 
water  College,  which  had  been  ten- 
dered bim  by  the  trustees  of  that 
institution,  the  climate  of  northern 
Indiana  not  agreeing  with  Mrs, 
Nutt,  who  was  a  native  of  Kentucl;y. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
presidency  of  Whitewater  College, 
at  Centerville,  Indiana,  in  the  fall 
of  1850.  The  school  flourished 
under  hia  administration,  and  the 
number  of  students  increased  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  more  than 
three  hundred-  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  he  held  the  pnaition 
either  of  trustee  or  Conference  tIs- 
ilor  to  Icdiajia  Asbury  Univeraity, 
and  took  a  lirely  interest  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  He  remained 
five  years  at  the  bead  of  Whitewater 
College,  when  he  resigned  to  enter 
again  upon  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  at  the  session  of  the  North 
Indiana  Conference,  at  Goshen,  in 
1855,  he  waa  appointed  presiding 
fllder  on  the  Richmond  district, 
wliere  he  remained  two  years;  du 
ring  which  an  almost  constant  revi 
Tal  was  in  progiesa  nearly  all  oyer 
the  district. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  he  was  elecWd 
to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  Indi- 
ana Asbury  University-  He  was 
also  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Faculty.  Hon.  David  McDonald, 
who  had  been  elected  to  tlie  presi- 
dency of  the  imiversity,  having  de- 
clined to  accept,  the  admiDistration 
of  the  university  devolved  upon  Dr. 
Nutt  for  nearly  two  years,  during 
one  of  the  most  criUcal  and  impor- 
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tant  periods  in  its  history,  until  Kev. 
Thos.  Bowman,  D.D.,  took  charge  of 
the  institution  In  the  spring  of  1859. 
The  university  was  conducted  with 
great  skill  and  success  by  Dr,  Nutt 
and  his  associates,  and  fully  recov 
ered  i^om  Uie  disaster  that  bad  un- 
fortunately  overtaken  it  in  185G-57. 
In  1839,  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  his  Alma  Mater,  Alle- 
gheny College.  In  1850  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University ; 
and  in  1873,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  from  Hanover  College,  and 
also  from  the  University  of  Missonri. 
In  1860,  be  was  a  delegate  to  tba 
Genei'al  Conference,  held  at  Buffalo, 
from  Northern  Indiana  Conference, 
leading  his  delegation,  and  served 
in  that  memorable  session  as  mom 
ber  of  the  committee  on  the  Episco 
pacy,  and  also  on  the  commitleeg 
on  Education,  Judiciary,  and  Lay 
Delegation,  and  proved  himself  an 
industrious  and  useful  delegate.  He 
also  served  as  a  delegate  fl'om  Indi- 
ana Conference  to  the  General  Con- 
ference, which  met  at  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y ,  in  1873  and  was  elected  secre- 
tary  of  the  committee  on  the  State 
of  Church  besides  being  a  member 
and  doing-  service  on  several  other 
important  committees. 

In  1860  Dr  Nutt  was  elected 
president  of  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity  at  Bloommgton,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds  (1875,)  and  under 
his  prudent  and  skillful  manage- 
ment the  State  university  has  greatly 
prospered.  Five  new  chairs  have 
been  added  to  its  course  of  instruc- 
tions, a  medical  department,  and  a 
department  of  civil  engineering 
have  been  created,  the  number  of 
the  faculty  have  been  increased 
from  six  to  twenty-six,  the  number 
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of  Students,  from,  about  one  hun- 
dred, to  tliree  hundred  and  fifty, 
eight,  the  annual  income  from  fire 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  to 
thirty  thousand  five  hundred,  the 
number  of  the  alumni  from  two 
hundred  and  forty-tTOO,  to  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  the 
library  from  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred volumes,  to  near  eight  thou- 
sand. Tlie  cabinet  is  now  one  of 
the  best  in  tlie  west,  and  a  new  and 
beantiful  building  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  all  the  facilities  for 
instruction  have  been  greatly  en- 
iarged.  The  Indiana  university 
now  justly  ranks  among  liie  very 
heat  in  the  lajid. 

The   State    university   has   pros- 
pered beyond  precedent  since  Dr. 


Nutt  has  been  at  the  head  of  its 
affairs.  Dr.  Nntt  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Iowa  8tato  University  in 
1843,  but  declined  lo  accept.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Convention  in  1854,  which  or- 
ganized the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation,  and  established  the  IndiaTia 
BehoolJoumal.  He  was  elected  and 
served  as  president  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in.  1863,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  nine  years. 
Both  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and 
an  educator,  Dr.  Nutt  has  been  emi- 
nently  successful,  aud  will  leave 
upon  the  generation  that  comes 
alter  him  an  abiding  impression 
for  good. 


BARNABAS  C.  HOBBS,    LL.D. 
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ington  county,  Indiana,  October 
fourth,  1815.  His  early  years  were 
passed  in  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  trials,  privations,  and  la- 
bors  of  pioneer  life,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  such  as  was  to  l)e  had  in 
the  log  school-houso  of  that  day. 

Prompted  by  aspirations  for  a 
better  scholar^ip,  he  entered,  at 
eighteen  years,  the  cotmty  semina- 
ry, under  the  instruction  of  John  I. 
Morrison,  at  that  time  and  for  many 
years  a  leading  educator  in  the  State. 
He  here  became  acquainted  with 
algebra,  geometry,  mensuration, 
and  land  surveying,  and  with  the 
first  lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
addition  to  his  common  school 
course.  He  was  kindly  offered  a 
home  in  the  family  of  Benjamin 
Parke,  then  United  States  judge  for 
the  district  of  Indiana,  whose  influ- 
ence and  friendsliip  were  of  great 


advantage  to  him,  and  never  ^orgo^ 
ten,  He  was  his  ofiice  companion 
at  tlie  time  of  his  death  in  1834. 

He  commenced  teaching  while 
eighteen  years  cf  age,  and  ha&  made 
it  his  principal  employment  until 
now.  While  thus  engaged  m  his 
native  county  in  18.^7  he  became 
acquainted  with  William  H  Mc- 
Guffey,  the  autlior  of  the  Eclectic 
Eeadera,  who  opened  tlie  way  for 
him  to  enter  the  Cincinnati  Lollege, 
over  which  he  then  picsided  which 
opportunity  he  gladly,  accepted, 
teaching  a  part  of  the  time  to  meet 
his  expenses.  He  was  hei-e  under 
the  mathematical  insfruction  of 
Prof.  0.  M.  Mitchell.  During  this 
period  of  his  lifb  he  was  brought 
into  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Prof.  E.  .D.  Mansfield,  Prof.  Drury 
and  Drs.  Drake,  Harrison,  Bodgers 
and  McDowell  of  the  medical  dc- 
partment,   in  which   he   took    an 
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academic  course  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  chemistry.  These  ad- 
vantages and  tlie  ioapiratioa  he  re- 
ceived from  such  men  had  much  to 
do  in  determining  his  future  char- 
He  was  soon  after  employed  as 
principal  teacher  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant hoarding  school,  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
near  four  years,  and  until  his  mar- 
riage, when  a  favorable  opening  in- 
duced him  to  establish  a  school  in 
Richmond,  Indiana,  to  which  place 
ho  removed  in,  the  spring  of  1843. 

After   a  uniform  success  of  near 
f        J  h  pt  d  th        p 
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than  two  years,  and  until  elected 
superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  1868.  A  vacancy  occurring 
in  that  office  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  G,  W,  Hoss,  who  had  accepted 
a  professorship  In  the  State  univer- 
sity,  he  by  appointment  of  Governor 
Baker  entered  at  once  upon  the  dit- 
ties of  that  office ;  the  term forwhich 
he  was  elected  not  commencing  un- 
til March  fifteenth,  1869. 

He  applied  himself  earnestly  and 
faithfully  to  the  duties  of  hia  office, 
'  and  in  hia  county  visits,  public  ad- 
dresses and  official  reports,  pressed 
upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  ad- 
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lature  of  1865,  a  law  was  passed 
creating  a  State  normal  school,  an 
institution  for  which  he  had  long 
and  earnestly  labored.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Morton  one  of 
the  trustees,  a  position  which  he 
continues  to  hold.  In  18S0,  he  was 
delegated  by  the  board  of  trustees 
,  to  visit  the  several  normal  schools 
in  the  United  Btatea  to  obtain  the 
neceaaary  information  from  their 
experience,  preparatory  to  the  con. 
atruction  of  a  building  adapted  to 
the  host  ideal  of  such  inatitutions. 
The  architect  embraced  in  his  plan 
the  recommendationa  in  hia  report. 

During  the  summer  of  the  aame 
year  he  waa  chosen  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Earlham  college,  and  pro. 
fessor  of  English  literature,  which 
places  he  creditably  filled  for  more 
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school,  and  the  high  school  into  the 
college  and  Stale  university;  and 
for  the  rights  of  colored  citizens  to 
the  benefits  of  the  school  funds. 
The  resignations  of  members  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature 
during  both  sessions  durmg  hia 
term  of  olflce,  prevented  the  real- 
ization of  hia  wiahea,  but  he  has 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  appi'o- 
val  by  subsequent  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
tie  National  Superintendents  Asso- 
ciation, at  Washington,  he  advo- 
cated such  national  legislation  as 
would  equalize  the  school  funds  of 
the  States,  especially  with  reference 
to  Southern  States,  where  school 
funds  had  been  lost  by  war.  His 
report  of  memorial  was  approved 
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by  the  association,  ajid  i 
tion  ordered. 

He  was  one  of  the  earnest  advo- 
cates of  I'eform  schools  for  both 
hoys  and  girls,  and  for  prison  re- 
form. He  has  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing the  succi^sful  iuauguration 
of  tlie  first,  ajid  of  anticipating  such 
legislation  as  will  make  our  State 
and  cily  prisons  ielfsu^orti'oe,  ed- 
ucatiiyaal  and  reformatory. 

He  is  one  of  Uie  trustees  and  in- 
corporators of  the  Terre  Haute  In- 
dustrial School,  founded  by  the  mu- 
nificent endowment  of  Chauncy 
Eose,  Esq.,  and  has  had  the  charge 
of  selecting  and  sustaining,  at  the 
State  normal  school,  about  twenty 
young  ladies,  by  the  liberal  provis- 
ion of  tlie  same  gentlemaji.  These 
have  been  cliosen  from  about  thirty 
different  counties,  and  the  entire 
nuinher   so   aided  has  been  above 

When  his  term  of  service  as  State 
superintendent  closed,  he  returned 
to  his  pleasant  home  at  Blooming- 
dale,  where  he  resumed  the  presi- 
dency of  Bloomingdale  academy. 

While,  in  early  life,  he  was  una- 


ble, for  want  of  means,  to  complete 
bis  regular  college  course,  his  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  profession  secur- 
ed for  him  an  honorary  master's 
degree  by  Wabash  college  in  1858, 
and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  the  State  univei-sity  in  1870.  Tbo 
latter  institution  has  twice  honored 
him  by  offering  him  the  professor- 
ship of  English  iiteratui'e,  which, 
at  the  time,  he  considered  would  be 
attended  by  too  much  pecuniary 
sacrifice  for  him  to  accept. 

Ho  was  employed  by  the  Slate 
geologist,  in  1873,  by  aid  of  a  do- 
nation for  that  object,  by  the  com- 
missioners, to  make  a  geological , 
survey  of  Parke  county.  His  re- 
port may  be  found  in  the  GJeolog 
ical  Reports  for  that  year. 

While  he  maintains  a  member 
sliip  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
has  been  by  them  approved  as  a 
minister  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  is  liberal  and  tolerant 
towards  all.  His  religious  senti- 
ments are  of  the  full  evangelic 
tjTio,  recognizing  men  of  every  na- 
tion, race  and  color  as  brethren. 


DANIEL  KIEKWOOD,  LL.  D. 


He  w^s  the  son  ot  John  and  Ag- 
nes (Hope)  Kiikwood  and  was  born 
in  Hii-foid  county,  lld,ryland,  Sep- 
tembei  twenty -seventh  1SI4,  His 
youth  was  spent  in  the  ordinary 
routine  ol  farm  labor  with  veiy 
limited  oppoitunities  for  acquiring 
even  an  English  eiiu cation.  In 
1834  be  entered  the  York  County 
Academy,  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
where,  trst  as  a  student,  and  after- 
ward as  teacher  of  mathematics,  he 
continued  till  1843,  wlien  he  was 
elected  principal  of  the  Lancaster 


(Pa.)  High  School.  Col.  John  W 
Forney  and  Hon,  Thaddeus  Stevens 
were  then  directors  of  the  Lancas. 
ter  city  schools  and  Dr  Kirkwood 
still  spelts  with  evident  satisfaction 
of  his  eaily  official  relituns  with 
the  subsequently  distinguished  jour- 
nalist md  statesman 

In  184B  while  rbsid  ng  in  Potts- 
ville  Pi  Dr  Kirkwood  published 
bis  Analogy  betweui  tht  Periods  of 
Rotation  of  the  Primary  Planets, 
which  was  favorably  received  by 
the  scientific  public.    In  1851  he 
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was  elected  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philoaopliical  Sooiety,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  In  the  same  year  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Deia- 
warecollege.  Froml856tothe  pres- 
ent time  —  with  the  exception  of  a 
hrief  absence  in  Canonaburg,  Pa. — 
he  has  occupied  the  position  which 
he  now  holds  in  the  University  of 
Indiana, 

Dr.  Kirltwood  lias  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  our  scientific  jour- 
nals, and  some  of  his  memoirs  have 


attracted  much  attention,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  His  paper 
publiahed  ia  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, Vol.  XXIS.,  was  the  firat  to  in. 
dicate  the  physical  cause  of  the  gap 
in  Saturn's  ring,  and  of  similar 
chasms  in  the  zoae  of  asteroids. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred 
on  Dr.  Kirkwood.  in  1849,  by  Wash- 
ington  college,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  in 
1853,  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 


JOHN  P.  0.  SHANKS. 


He  was  born  in  Martinsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, June  seventeenth,  183G.  His 
paternal  ancestors  came  from  Ire- 
land. His  grandfather,  Joseph 
Shanks,  entered  the  Continental 
army  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  served  through 
the  Revolution,  participating  m  the 
battle  of  Torktown.  His  lather 
Michael  Skanks,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  1813,  and  an  eldei  broth 
er  served  through  the  Mesicin.  war 

His  father  left  the  State  of  Vir 
ginia  in  1839,  on  account  of  oppo 
sitlon  to  slavery,  and  settled  in  the 
wilderness  of  Jay  county,  Indiana 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  low 
advantages  of  schools,  either  m  Vir- 
ginia or  in  his  forest  home  in  the 
West.  His  parents  being  in  limited 
circumstances,  struggling  to  make 
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pursued  bis  studies  during  all  the 
waking  hours  which  were  not  occu- 
pied with  the  severest  manual  labor. 
He  studied  by  fire-light  at  home, 
and  by  camp-lires  in  the  woods.  He 
read  in  the  highway  while  driving 
his1«am,and  carried  his  book  when 
ho  pl>wed  He  worked  at  the  ear 
penler  a  trade  in  Michigan  to  earn 
money  with  which  ti  pursue  the 
study  of  law  In  1847  he  (,om 
menced  the  study  of  law  in  his 
own  county  working  for  his  board, 
and  demoting  everj  thud  week  of 
his  tin  t  1  b  f  h  f  ih  on 
the  tirm 
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in  1850       1  d    i  g  tl    t  y       was 
acting       1  to      f  h  nty     la 
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ed  pro  t  ng  tt  j  f  th  r 
t  ourt  by  the  tinanimoua  vote  •£ 
b  th  political  parties.  In  1860  he 
w  leoted  representative  from  In- 
d  to  the  thirty-seventh  congress, 
anl  t  ok  his  seat  July  fourth,  1861, 
wh  congress  was  assembled  by 
p  limatioiiof  President  Lincoln 
to  t  ke  measures  for  the  prosecution 
1  th  war;  he  voluntarily  fought 
th    first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July 
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twenty-flrst,  1861,  ajid  by  greit  ef 
foTta  succeeded  in.  rallying  a  portion 
of  me  fugitives  from  the  ill  fated 
fleld.  For  h:5  conduct,  on  tins  oc- 
casion,  lie  was  promoted,  and  itter 
wards  accepted  an  appointment  oa 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Fremont,  and  serv- 
ed with,  him  in  Missouri,  and  after- 
wards with  Gen.  Hunter,  until  the 
re-aasemhling  of  congreaa.  After 
tie  session  of  congress  Closed  he 
connected  himself  with  Fremont's 
staff,  in  West  Virginia. 

In  the  summer  of  18GS,  Mr.  Shanks 
rained  tlie  aeventh  Indiana  regiment 
of  volunteer  cavalry,  and  on  the 
aixtli  of  December,  waa  ordered  with 
them  from  Indianapolis  to  the  field. 


In  the  following  February,  he  was 
breveted  a  brigadier-general  for  mer- 
itorious conduct.  Having  given  e£ 
ficicut  service  until  some  time  after 
the  suiTender  of  Lee  and  Johnston, 
ho  was  mustered  out  in  September, 
1865,  at  Hempstead,  Texas. 

In  18fl6,  Mr.  Shanks  was  elected 
to  the  fortieth  congress,  during 
which  he  served  on  the  committees 
oa  the  militia  and  Indian  affairs. 
In  the  forty-first  congress  Mr.Shanks 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  militiB,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  Indian  afl'airs  and  on 
freedmen's  affairs. 

During  h.ia  public  life  Mr.  Shanks 
has  been  an  industrious  worker. 


GEAIIAM  N.  FITOH. 


He  removed  from  New  York,  hia 
native  State,  to  Logansport,  In- 
diana, in  1843.  He  has  been  twice 
elected  to  the  Indiana  legislature, 
and  has  been  several  times  elector 
of  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  He  held,  for  sev- 
eral years,  a  professorship  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
resigned  that  positio  k 

in  congress.     He  was     ui 
the   national   house  p  es 

.  lives,  defeating  in  th  h 

second  term  the  Hon  8  Co 

fas.     He  (Mr.  F.)  wa 
four  yeara  in  the  Un  ted  8 
ate.    Although    alw  d 

democrat,   he   has   ti    ce  d 

from  the  action  of  t      m        ty 
his  party.    In  the  g 

t«3t  for  the  presiden  1 

Lincoln,    Mr.   Doug  1 

Breckenridge,  he  sup  d  as 

named  gentleman,  influenced  there- 
to by  a  belief  that  his  election 
would  prevent  the  threatened  civil 


war.  And  again  when  the  major. 
Ity  of  his  party  supported  Mr.  Gree- 
ley for  the  presidency  against  (Jen. 
Grant,  he  voted  for  Charles  O'Coa. 
nor.  He  opposed  alike  Qie  ultra 
anti-slavery  men  of  the  North,  and 
pro-slavei^  men  of  the  South,  aver- 
ring that  the  former  gave  the  pra- 
text  for  dissatisfaction  in  the  South, 
wh  h  latter  exaggerated  the  pre- 
unreasonably  increase  the 
d  sa       ction.     He  thought  both, 

k        he  same  end— civil  war  and 

d  n  of  tJie  Union,     He  ap. 

p  have  foreseen  the  war  some 

fore    its    occuiTence,   and 

w  outhern  members  of  con 

g  its  consequences  to  theii 

n      portraying    those    conae 

in  one  of  his  speeches  in 

much  as  they  subsequent 

ed.    When  the  war  came, 

he  raised  a  regiment  {forty-sisth  In. 

diana  volunteers),  and  at  their  head 

entered  Uie  federal  seiTice.    He  was 
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Boon  placed  in  command  of  a  lirig- 
ade  with  wliicli  lie  participated  in 
the  seige  and  capture  of  Fort 
Tliompaon,  at  New  Madrid,  5Io 
His  command  likewise  composed 
part  of  General  Palmer's  divisioii, 
■whici,  subsequent  to  tho  capture 
of  Fort  Thompson,  hlockaded  the 
Mississippi  at  Ruddle's  Point,  to 
prevent  reinforcements  and  sup 
plies  reaching  "Island  10"  from 
below.  Afterwards  lie  wis  detach 
ed  with,  his  brigade  from  Gren(,ial 
Pope's  command  to  co  operate  yt  ilh 
Commodores  Foote   and   Davis  in 


tlie  seige  of  Port  Pillow,  and  ccn- 
ducted  tiie  seige  so  vigorously  as  to 
materially  aid  in  the  forced  aban- 
donment of  the  fort  by  the  confed- 
erate troops  The  nest  day  afler 
ita  captnre  he  descended  the  river 
and  captured  Memphis,  holding  it 
for  some  days,  until  the  aiTival  of 
General  Shanks,  of  the  forty -seventh 
Indnna  He  then,  with  his  own 
regiment,  orabarkeil  for  ttie  Wliite 
River  Arkansas  where  he  rendered 
valuable  service  Dr  Fit&h  is  now 
a  Mcll  kiiuwu  and  prominent  resi- 
dent ol  LoganapJit  Indiana. 


HOEACE  P.  BIDDLE. 


rhe  father  of  Horace  P.  Biddle 
was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the 
west  Casting  his  lot  in  border  life, 
he  migrated  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  in 
1780,  where  he  endui'ed  a  full  share 
of  the  hardshipa  of  those  days.  In 
1803  he  removed  to  Fairfield  county, 
in  that  State,  where  he  erected  the 
log  cabin  or  "  Cabin  Home,"  of 
which  we  present  an  engraving  on 
the  following  page.  This  cabin 
was  located  about  one  mile  below 
liOgan,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Hocking  river,  in  what  is  now 
Hocking  county,  Horace  P,  Biddle 
was  born  in  this  "Cabin  Home,"  in 
1814,  and  lived  here  with  his  pa^ 
rcats  until  about  twenty  years  of 
age.    His  youth  was  spent  working 


In  1830  Mr,  ISiddle  applied  to  the 
late  Thomas  Ewing  to  study  lavr, 
and  was  cordially  received  by  that 
gentleman,  who,  being  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  at  tliat 
time,  recommended  him  to  the  office 
of  the  late  Hocking  H,  Hunter,  of 
Lancaster.  With  the  last  named 
gentleman  Mr.  Biddle  eaa'nestly 
commenced  his  studies  for  the  law 
profession.  In  this  undertaking  he 
was  entirely  successful.  Through 
the  special  kindness  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
who  proved  not  only  his  efficient 
preceptor,  but  his  sincere  Mend,  he 
lacked  no  advantage  calculated  to 
facilitate  his  progress.  In  April, 
1839,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  at  Cin- 
and  in  October,  of  the  same 

h    settled  permanently  in  Lo- 

p    t,  Indiana. 

D       g  the  first  year  of  liia  resi- 

d     ce   n  Logansport,  he  was  blessed 

w  steady   and    remunerative 

p  of  hifl  profession,  which  he 

maintained  until  he  sought 

m  nt.    This  active  and  pros- 

p  professional    life   was    not 

og  drawing  him  into  ite  political 
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arena.  "On  the  nomiDatinn  of 
Henry  Clay  for  the  presideucy,  he 
advocated  his  election,  and  was 
placed  apon  tbe  electoral  ticket.  In 
1845  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature,  but  was  defeated  [by  an 
old  settler.]  Ho  was  elected  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  eighth  judicial 
circuit  court  in  December,  1846,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until 
1853.  He  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
diana constitutional  convention, 
whicii  awembled  in  1850.  Although 
the  district  was  against  hia  party, 
ho  received  a  majorify  of  over  two 
hundred  votes.  In  1853  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress,  but  failed 
to  receive  the  election.  He  was 
elected  supreme  judge  in  1857  by  a 
large  majority,  but  the  governor, 
Ashbel  P.  Willard,  refused  to  com- 
mission him  for  the  reason  that  no 
vacancy  in  the  office  existed."* 

From  1850  to  1860,  he  enjoyed  a 
large  and  very  lucrative  practice  at 
the  bar. 

At  this  point  we  turn  from  Mr. 
Biddle's  political  life,  for  a  while, 
to  notice  his  works  iu  literature  and 
poetry.  It  is  not  a  little  refreshing 
to  the  writer  to  be  able  to  present, 
in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
one  of  her  citizens  who  has  attained 
the  highest  political  distinction, 
and  whose  writings  are  fraught 
with  such  a  high  degree  of  literary 
merit,  and  will  it  not  be  a  source 
of  gratification  to  every  resident  of 
the  State  whose  eye  falls  on  these 
pages,  to  know  tliat  this  work  is 
enlivened  by  such  poetry  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  pen  of  one  of  their 
f>v>Ti  oldest  and  most  respected  citi- 


Mr.  Biddle  has  not  only  written 
many  original  poems  of  great  taste 
and  beauty,  but  has  made  excellent 
translations  from  French  and  Ger- 
man poets.  His  version  of  Laniar- 
tine's  beautiful  poem,  "The  Swal- 
low," stands  very  high  among  the 
American  liter*. 


At  an  early  age  Mr.  Biddle  com- 
menced wi-iting  rhymes.  "  One  of 
his  pieces,"  says  Mr.  Cogshall,  in 
his  Poeta  and  Poetry  of  Oie  Weti, 
"  printed  when  he  was  fifteen  yeara 
old,  contained  merit  enough  to  in. 
duce  another  poet  to  claim  it  as  his 
own."  In  1843  Mr,  Biddle  became 
a  contributor  to  the  Bouthem  Liter- 
ary Messenger,  furnishing  some  of 
the  richest  materials  for  that  maga- 
zine. He  also  furnished  many  arti- 
cles, prose  as  well  as  poetical,  to  the 
LacUee'  Sepoaitory,  and  to  oHier 
leading  literary  periodicals. 

In  1850,  a  collection  of  Mr.  Bid- 
die's  poems  was  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  entitled  "A  few  Po- 
ems." In  little  less  than  two  years 
alter  a  second  edition  appeared. 
The  latter  attracted  the  attention  of 
Washington  Irving,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  author,  said:  "I  have  read 
your  poems  with  great  relish;  they 
are  full  of  sensibOity  and  beauty, 
and  bespeak  a  talent  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Shch  Mosapms  should 
produce  fine  fruit,"  In  1858,  an 
enlarged  edition  was  published  in 
neat  book  form  at  Cincinnati,  with 
an  essay  entitled  "What  isPoelry?" 
This  volume  of  poems,  and  the  es- 
say, have  received  unlimited  praise, 
and  an  exceedingly  wide  circula- 
tion. In  the  essay  the  author  taste- 
fully discusses  the  definitions  that 
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haye  been  given  by  eminent  think-  Tben  let  ua  gat 

ere,  and  then  decides  that  "poetry  AJongth. 

is  beautifnl  thoughia,  expreaaed  in  rva^ettiD 
appropriate  language  —  having  no 

reference  to  the  nsefiil."  ^"^  %'^^/^ ' 

The  foUowiDg  is  a  selection  ftom  ^^      ^"^  j^  "^ 

Mr.  Bidclle'8  volume  of  pooms:  ^ 


gilt  above 


HAPPy  HOUitS. 
Tbe;  Bay  tliitt  time,  who  eteulf  oi 
Wfil  never  bdng  them  back 


BnC  when  I  think  of  chllclhoad'e  diean 
That  roand  my  pillow  cliDS, 

And  dream  them  o'er  again,  it  eeenu 
He  never  BthTed  hlB  wing. 

And  wten  I  hear  my  athec  pratge 

HiB  little  nrchin  hoy, 
It  oalle  to  mind  those  halcyon  dayg, 

When  all  I  knew  was  joy. 


And  yet  I  feel  the  fa 


Forgetting  tliat  she's  gone. 

And  when  1  call  buck  frienda  again. 

That  eret  I  lovfld  to  greet. 
And  hear  each  voice's  well-known  strain, 

Tims  hallows  every  happy  honr; 

While  fading  In  the  past, 
B'Bn  grief  and  angnlsli  lose  their  powor, 


Th  s  n  of  Mr.  Biddle's  firac 
p  due  oos — on  tiiat  has  travokd 
in  n  w  ap  to  periodica!  for 
m  ny  y  a  L  ke  most  all  other 
po  s,  as  b  n  freely  used  with- 
u  any  m  n  n  as  to  its  author — a 
p  c  ha  sh  lid  be  arrested  in 
th  n  a  s  of  ommon  courtesy. 
We  give  below  another  gem  ftom 
the  pec  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch ; 

THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  FLOWER. 
I  aaw  a  child— a  lonely  flower, 

Spring  to  the  aammcr's  breatli, 
1  looked  again:  'twas  bnt  an  tour— 

I  ssked  an  augel  why  it  was  so, 

Why  anch  to  earth  were  given! 

The  angel  Bitid,  "They  apring  below, 
Bat  have  their  bloom  In  heaven." 

How  often  has  the  eye  of  the 
reader  fell  upon  this  little  poetic  star, 
shining  in  its  beauty  and  bright- 
ness, without  knowing  its  author! 
Aad  we  gire  another : 


He  gathers  all  the  fVidelcea  Sowera 
And   witb   them   twlcea    our   well-spent 
To  hlant  the  dntt  of  death. 


We  oft  re 


iB  hnve 


edged  In  the  cnp  of  a 


The  child  of  a  eigh  and 
Hd  reared  on  tbi-.  awoela  i 
breast. 


wayward,  sweet. 


But  our  limited  space  wUl  not 
admit  of  as  many  selections  from 
this  volume  as  its  merit  dcserres. 
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Home  mention  of  "  My  Scrap  Book," 
a  vntj  tasty  volume  of  poems  by 
Mr.  Biddle,  wLicl)  lias  been  printed 
and  elegantly  bound,  but  Moi  j>«6- 
lia/ted. 

Tills  work  has  been  printed  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  t 
scraps  of  poetry  written  at  c 
IJmeB  by  the  sarae  author.  It  con- 
taina  some  fine  Bpecimens  of  wit 
and  liumor,  many  beautiful  aenti- 
menla,  and  some  very  rich  treastirea 
in  poetry.  We  select  a  few  pieces 
from  this  unpublialied  work,  with- 
out the  permission  of  its  author,  at 

Fii'st,  we  give  an  extract  from  a 
poem  written  on  the  "Deatli  of  the 
F II' si  dents,"  ormoreparticularlvon 
(he  death  of  President  Adams,  the 
elder,  and  President  Jefferson,  both 
of  whom  died  on  Uie  fourth  of  July, 
1836,  juet  fifty  years  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 


Whicli  wo  will  not  lul  fall. 
And  from  a  long  poem,  entided 
"The  old  graveyard,"  we  give  three 


On  earth  no  monament  can  last 

Beyond  lis  little  hour  or  dayj 
TI16  anmmer-B  lieat  and  wintrj  blast. 

Soon  Blnli  or  crumMe  it  away. 

Wc  also  select  this  poem  of  "  Tho 
Day  of  Life,"  from  the  unpublished 


Adorned  in  let  bright  array; 
But  sweeter  tar  is  Uie  evening  tide, 

To  those  wlio  liavo  borne  tbo  daf . 
So  lifB  begins  with  its  radiant  skies, 

Wieu  all  ie  bo  fair  and  bright. 


■light. 


To  show  I 
The  body  1b  built  np  oat  of  the  earth, 

And  rounded  in  beauty  and  love; 
The  aonl  that  In  heaven  mnst  have  its  birtli, 

Comoa  down  to  ub  it-om  above. 
Thus  through  tills  world,  'twizt  a  smile  and 


orld  bi 


On  a  preceding  page  we  give  an 
eBgraVjng  of  Mr.  Biddle's  "  Cabin 
Home,"  or  the  home  of  his  youth. 

TJie  following  is  a  poem  on  this 
old  pioneer  log  dwelling,  from  the 
unpublJsJxed  volume  referred  to: 

MY  CABIN  HOME. 
Tho  old  cabin  tome,  bow  dearly  't  is  cher- 
ished I 

What  fond  rocolloctionB  rash  baclc  on 

But  where  ate  my  friends?    Can  ft  he  they 
have  jierisLedt 
Mot  one  at  the  houieetead  to  gi-oet  dol 

Ah  1  go  to  the  gTBTeyard ;  the  stones  thecB 
will  tell 
Where  those  whom  I  once  loved  so  fond:- 
ly  have  gone— 


In  this  soquesterod  sput  so 
The  loved  ones  of  the  ho 

dear, 
Dsehold  sleep 

To  a  happier  world,  there 
And    left  me  behind 

forever  to  dwell, 
them  to  wander 

Hay,  I  torget ;  they  are  not 
ItisthclrdOBlo-ocwhicl 

1 1  weep. 

But  still  grows  the  pear-ti 

■ee,  the  apple,  the 

That  dust  has  slept  so  long 
I  would  not  no^v  di^turl, 

ItTrer'' 

The  sweet  twining  wli 

up  the  wall. 

The  gooseberry  bush,  mi 

Id-rosethaterept 

WhUa  IHey  have  gone  with 
And  find  repose  upon  hii 

.brfas"^''^"' 

:  the  golden  rasji- 
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And  tha  LombBrd;  poplar  tlmt  giew  ap 
60  tall; 
Tbougt  one  spreading  shade-tree  lies  !»one 
with  mj  ftlondB, 
Its  lirauohee  estended  and  aliadea  the 
well, 
Ko  lonvoe  deck  lie  limbs,  Had  their  de>d, 
hrolten  ends 

en  nowmonmtnlly 


tell  I 


of  Hock 
ilTer— 


Bcncnth  the  cool  shade  of  n  Bycnmora 
I  reclined  me  at  noon  where  the  floBHy 
And  watched  the  light  swallow  that 

Or  Btisyed  by  its  waters  to  spend  my  noon- 

honr 
Id  eeaich  of  some  pebble  washed  bare  by 

its  ISTe, 

1  its  banks  to  cnll  a  syrait 


Oower, 


7  yonng 


BB  of  my  childhood,  and  hnme  of 


<nthe 

And  ye  biUs  that  sniround  it,  a  fOreweU 

MyhomeandmyfHenda'  BhalllceaSB  to 
regret  them ! 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  dear  eoenea  of  my 


plays? 


When  dea 

th  rends  thes 

0  heart-strings,  yes, 

.  I  ni  forget  tl 

Then  ce 

ase  to  forget 

those  halcyoa  days. 

Since  1870,  Mr.  Biddle  lias  lived 
a  retired  life  ill  his  dolighifiil  "Isl- 
and Home,"  on  "  Biddle'a  Island," 
in  tiie  Wabasli  river,  near  Logans- 

This  home  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful places  in  the  State.  It  ia 
provided  with  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  iDeat  selected  libraries  in 
the  country.  Thereare  also  a  good 
supply  of  fine  musical  instruments 
wiOi  which  Mr.  Biddle  often  enter, 
tains  hie  numerous  guests. 


Although  his  life  has  been  retired 
for  the  last  few  years,  it  has  by  no 
means  been  idle.  In  18C8,  another 
volume  of  poems  ft'om  hia  pen  was 
pubiisliecl  by  Hand  &  Houghton  of 
New  Torli,  and  a  second  ed  t  on  of 
the  eame  work  was  publ  shed  n 
1873, 

Mr.  Biddle'sw  rk  ent  tied  The 
Musical  Scale,"  a  purely  sc  cnt  nc 
treatise,  published  by  0  D  tson  f 
Boston,  is  regarded  as  a  standard 
worli,  and  is  probably  the  best  work 
on  the  subject  ever  published.  His 
review  of  Prof.  Tyndall's  work  on 
"Sound,"  correcting  several  radical 
errors,  has  also  received  attention 
and  praise.  But  we  have  no  space 
even  to  mention  the  list  of  hia  va, 
rious  writings  of  merit  in  prose  and 
poetry.  It  is  staled  on  good  author, 
ity,  that  he  has  now  ready  for  press 
one  of  the  best  poems  he  lias  ever 
written,  entitled,  "  American  Boy- 
hood," This  piece  covers  an  inter- 
eating  portion  of  the  eajly  history 
of  this  country,  and  will  mafee  a 
large  volume. 

He  has  also  in  manuscript,  nearly 
ready  for  press,  a  volume  entitled, 
"Elements  of  Knowledge,"  which 
will  no  doubt  take  a  permanent 
place  among  standard  works  on 
the  subject. 

In  1873,  a  volume  appeared,  enti- 
tled, "Glances  at  the  World,"  which 
was  attributed  to  Judge  Biddle,  and 
perhaps  rightfully.  It  was  a  run. 
ning  satire  upon  the  times,  and  elic- 
ited considerable  comment  in  polit- 
ical circles. 

In  1874,  against  his  wishes  and 
expectations,  Mr.  Biddle  was  made 
acaadidate  for  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Indiana.  He  was  elected 
by  the  largest  aggregate  vote,  and 
the   largest  majority   ever   before 
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given  to  a,  candidate  in  tlie  liistory 
of  the  State.  Tliua,  at  tlie  ripe  age 
of  sixty  years,  Judge  Biddlo  lias 
been  called  from  his  pleasant  retire- 
ment ty  the  united  voice  of  the 


e  of  h 


5  fill  c 


!    of 


the  highest  and  most  responsible 
offices  within  their  gift,  a  testim.o- 
nial  that  can  not  fail  to  make  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  position  pleaa- 

We  will  close  our  hurried  and 
incomplete  sltetch  of  one  of  In- 
diana's best  men,  by  a  poem  from 
his  own  pen,  taken  from  his  un- 
published "Scrap-Book,"  entitled; 

MY  ISLAND  HOME, 
le  0/  Tieanty  and  repcae, 


WHen 
When 


IS  Cher 

ing  tho  birds  on  eserj  epraj 
oifng  morn  till  parting  daj-; 
ix>m  strife,  away  ih>m  harm, 
icr  cool,  in  winter  warin ; 


And  rcuits  ace  emiling  o'ei  tli«  laud, 
Planted  by  natare'a  plenteous  hand. 
The  garden,  forest,  and  the  field. 
Their  beauty,  sliengtb,  nnd  lichneSB  yield. 
Unchecked  the  heart,  unchained  the  mind. 

Here  friends  mny  BCek  the  grove  aloof, 
Or  gather  'neath  the  shelteriog  roof, 
miere  atiU,  lite  Academne'  school. 
They  hold  sweet  converse,  soul  to  aotU. 
When  grave  thoughts  too  heavy  weigh. 
Then  mnflfo  breathes  her  softest  lay  | 
Or  joy  and  mlrlh  ont  epirita  move, 
All  mingled  with  the  sweets  of  love ) 
Here  garnered  are  the  thoughts  ot  lime. 
The  noble  deeds  of  evciy  climo, 
And  here  sttl!  dwell  the  mighty  dead; 
Here  living  minds  are  richly  fed 
With  ancient  lore  and  Attao  salt, 
And  all  that  oaE  the  soul  eialt; 
Here  distant  lands  and  ages  meet. 
And  all  the  world  lays  at  our  feetl 
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JOHN  L.  CAMPBELL,  LL.  D. 


He  was  born  at  Salem,  Washing- 
ton county,  Indiana.  In  early  life 
he  enjoyed  special  advantages  for 
instruction,  under  Hon.  John  I. 
Morrison,  of  Indianapolis,  1  t 
this  escellent  teacher  he  is  la  g  ly 
indebted  for  his  impulses  in  0  d 
tection  of  a  liberal  and  sc  nt  fi 
education. 

Mr.  Campbell  entered  Wabaah  1 
lege  in  the  year  1844,  and  gral  I  1 
with  distinction  in  1848.  A  p  t  f 
Hie  following  year  was  spc  t  as  a 
clerk,  and  a  portion  as  surv  y  in 
the  location  of  the  Louisvill  N  w 
Albany  and  Chicago  railroa  1  wh  n 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Wabash 


In  1851  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
principal  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  college,  and  continued 
in  this  position  for  two  years,  in  the 
m  anwh  Id  t  ng  all  1  I  u  e 
h  rs  t  the  t  dj  f  law  n  1  the 
dir  t  n  fH  a  n  n  y&  Lan  nd 
CISC  Wilan  g  his  1 
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In  June,  1874.  the  J 
Uniyersity  cocferred  on  Prof.  Camp- 
bell the  honorary  degree  of  LL,  D. 

By  special  invitation  of  Pi'ofeasor 
Henry,  Prof,  Campbell,  in  Febraa- 
ry,  1864,  delivered  tlie  addresa  at 
the  Smithsonian.  Institution,  Well- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  life  and  teacli- 
inga  of  Oalileo,  in  commemoration 
of  the  completion  of  the  fftird  cen- 
tury  since  the  birth  of  that  great 
philosopher.  This  address  was  a 
very  able  production  and  highly 
spoken  of. 

To  the  occasion  of  this  address 
ho  refers  the  origin  oftJie  thougM  of 
holding  the  international  exposition 
and  centennial  celebration  of  1876, 
at  Philadelphia- 

In  1866,  Prof.  Campbell  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  a  member  of  the 
hoard  of  visitors  to  West  Point, 
and  during  tlie  same  year  or  early 
in  1867,  lie  addressed  letters  to  Hon. 
Morton.  McMicbael,  mayor  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Hon.  Henry  S.  Lane, 
United  States  senator,  ft'om  Indiana, 
suggesting  and  giving  an  outline  of 
a  plan  forth         t  1     1  b    tl  n 

of  1876,  at  Ph  1  d  Iph  a,  t  wl  h 
letters  th  y  i  mj  tly  sp  Id 
with  the  m  t  dl  1  d  m  nt 
of  the  pr  1      t  d  1     m        f 


or   IHDIANA, 

earnest  co-operation  at  the  proper 

Tiie  act  of  congress  providing  for 
holding  the  industrial  exhibition 
at  PJiiladelphia,  in  1876,  requires 
the  appointment,  by  the  president, 
I  alternate 
from  each  State ;  and 
in  compliance  with  this  act,  Presi- 
dent  Grant,  on  the  recommendation, 
of  Governor  Baker,  appointed  Prof- 
Campbell  commissioner  for  In- 
diana. This  commission  bears 
date  April  S9,  18'ri, 

At  the  first  meeting  of  tlio  Unit- 
ed States  Centennial  Commission, 
March  fourth,  1873,  Prof  Campbell 
was  honored  with  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  per- 
manent organization,  and  after- 
wards placed  at  the  Iiead  of  the 
eommlttee  on  foreign  affairs,  a  po- 
sifion  of  great  responsibility,  in  an 
international  undertaking  of  such 
magnitude. 

At  the  session  of  the  commission 
in  May,  1873,  he  was  elected  perma- 
nent secretaiy  of  the  commission, 
and  entered  upon  die  onerous  duties 
of  that  highly  important  office  in 
th   f  Uowiug  June. 

P  f  Campbell  has  been  an  active 
t  bitor  to  the  editorial  and  oth- 
1     ins  of  a  number  of  our  lead- 


JOSEPH  F.  TUCTLE,  D.D. 


He  was  born  at  Bloomflcld,  New 
Jersey,  in  1818.  His  fattier  was  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Tuttle,  a  prominent 
minister  in  that  State.  Dr.  Tutile's 
early  school  life  was  spent  at  New- 
ark Academy,  until  1833,  when  the 
family  removed  to  Ohio. 

Dr.  Tuttle  entered  Marietta  Col- 
18S7,  and 


graduated  ia  1841.  He  received  the 
first  honor  as  valedictorian  at  grad- 
uation, and  was  afterwards  more 
highly  complimented  by  receiving 
the  first  honorary  degree  of  D.  D. 
conferred  by  the  college  upon  one 
of  ils  own  Alumni.  The  subject  of 
bis  oration  (poem,)  for  the  second 
degree,  (A.M.,)  was  "  The  Aztec  Sac- 
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riflce."  He  eDtered  Lane  Theologi 
cal  Seminary  m  1841,  and  was  after 
wards  tutor  in  Marietta  College  one 
year.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
April,  1844,  and  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbytfirian  ChurcL, 
of  Delaware,  Ohio,  ia  1845.  In  1847 
he  waa  called  to  tte  Presbyterian 
Ohurcli  of  Rockaway,  New  Jersey, 
and  entered  on  hia  long  pastorate, 
ending  by  his  removal  to  Crawford  s. 
ville,  Indiana,  as  president  of  Wa- 
bash College,  in  ISPS  During  this 
period,  he  rardj  f  1  1  to  fill  11  h 
appointments  1  d  tw  th  ee 
woild  Id       11     t 

for  (        y  yea 

The  incident      f  an    ar  est        1 
successful  mini  tij       t    d    g 
a  period  of  fifte      y  1  le  m 

to  the  inner  lif  th      th  1 

periencefl  of  th         t      w    II     Th 
commonplace  1      k    1  ti     p 
filled  with  vi  t    t    th     b       v  d 
ministrations  t     th         k  ola- 

tioES  to  the  dying  mf  t  t  th 
needy,  joys  to  th  1  j  t  th  s 
vice  at  the  alt  d  n  th  h  m 
This  sacred  in  It  th  wai  1 
of  the  true  Chr  t  in  m  t  n 
higher  sense  than  of  any  other  p 
suit  or  pTOfeasion. 

In   addition    to   this   delightl  1 
work  aa  pastor.  Dr.  Tuttle  has  kept 


a  busj  pen  foi  the  public  His 
contributions  to  the  religions  and 
seculai  press  have  been  ver>  na 
merons  and  hive  always  received 
great  commendation  Among  the 
more  important  productions  of  his 
pen  we  may  mention  hia  several 
Baccalaureate  addresses  at  Wabash 
College,  a  "  Life  of  "William  Tuttle," 
two  Sabliith  School  books  entitled, 
" Self-Relianoe,''  and,  "The  Way 
Lost  and  Found,"  several  addresses 
before  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
8  ty  th  C  11  g  Society  at  Wor- 
t       M  as        da    number    of 


Id 


yoai's    smce 

ge    has   been 

11  its  facilities, 

a  achieved  very 


D    i  g  th 
1863    W  b    h    C  11  g 
gT     tlj       larg  d 

d  D     T  ttl 

g    tfy    ff 

A      p  bl       p    k      he  has  won  a 

p  t  t        f    h  gl     rder.  HisSab- 

b  th    ftemoon  lectures,  in  the  ool- 

1  g      h  p  1   ai'e  specially  interest- 

d  h     literary  addresses  before 

ly      m        1  lecture  aissociations  in 

pi  ces  are  uniformly  buc- 

f  1     I    the  class  room  he  is  an 

t  t    Cher,   expounding   with 

1  id  precision,  and  seek 

n    f  thl  Uy  to  stimulate  earnest 

1  t   secure  honest  manhood. 


MOSES  roWLER. 


He  was  born  near  Circleville, 
Ohio,  in  1815.  He  removed  to  Indi- 
ana in  1830,  and  settled  at  La  Fay. 
ette,  where,  in  company  with  John 
Purdue,  now  of  Purdue  University, 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
conductjng  a 
several  yeais, 
associated  with  Robert  Stockwell 
and  W.  F.  Reynolds,  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  trade.  LaPayette  was 
41 


of  the 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Wabash 
river.  Her  trade,  within  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  was 
immense.  The  house  of  Reynolds, 
Fowler  &  Stockwell,  not  uu fre- 
quently chartered  an  entire  fleet  of 
steamboats  at  New  Orleans  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  to  bring  their 
stock  of  sugars,  coffee  and  molasses 
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np  tlie  WabaBli.  Sii  first  class 
Bteamers  imloading  their  goods  at 
the  La  Fayette  landing  at  one  time, 
was  not  an  unusual  speeta«le.  Mr. 
Powler  retired  from  tliis  firm,  and 
in  company  \¥it)i  Adams  Earl 
opened  a  private  banlting  house 
The  old  State  Bank  had  served  its 
day  and  generation,  and  Mr  Fowler, 
in  company  witli  Hon.  Hagli  Mc- 
Cullough,  C.  B.  Blair,  Levi  Warren 
and  other  representative  men  de- 
■  vised  the  new  system  known  as  the 
Bank  of  tlie  State.  He  iudontifled 
himself  with  the  La  Fayette  branch, 
and,  as  its  president,  opened  the  in- 
stitution in  its  auspicious  begin- 
ning, and  made  it  tlie  strongest 
branch,  (save  one,)  in  Indiana.  This 
well  conducted  braack,  with  ample 
capital  and  accumulated  snrpius, 
was  merged  into  tlie  present  Ka- 
lional  State  Bank,  which,  with  its 
capital  and  available  resources,  ag- 
gregates over  a  million  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Fowler  Is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  the  active  duties  of  the  banker 
have  not  interfered  with  another, 
and  we  may  say  a  better  aspiration — 
to  become  a  farmer.  Some  years 
since  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
tte  valuable  belt  of  lands  lying 
west  of  the  Wabash,  on  the  Illinois 
State  line — the  very  cream  of  tJio 
Grand  Prairie.  He  invested  in 
twenty-six  thousand  acres,  and  set 
himself  to  work  in  the  improve-. 
ment  of  this  magnificent  domain. 
On  the  completion  of  the  L.  M.  and 
B.  railroad,  due  west  from  La  Fay- 


ette to  Bloomington,  Mr.  Fow^«r, 
associated  wiUi  Adams  Earl  and  G. 
Ricker,  from  their  private  means, 
consti'ucted  the  railroad  known  as 
the  C.  L.  and  C.,  or  the  short  line  to 
Chicago  This  road  passes  tlirougb 
the  heart  of  Benton  county,  and 
traveises  the  rich  body  of  lands 
owned  by  Mr  Fowler.  Tie  geo- 
graphicil  center  of  Benton  county, 
at  HickDrj  Grove,  was  selected  aa 
the  new  countj  seat.  The  town  of 
Fowler  was  laid  out,  and  the  re 
moval  of  the  capita!  from  Oxfor. 
Bccured  by  a  donation  from  Mi 
Powler  of  forty  thousand  dollars  tt 
the  building  of  a  new  court  Houst 
A  beautiful  structure  kaa  been  com 
pleted,  the  records  removed,  and  -■ 
flourishing  town  has  sprung  up,  vi 
if  by  magic,  Mr.  Fowler  has  placoJ 
every  acre  of  his  landed  estate  in 
Benton  county  under  cultivation, 
and  while  selling  liberally  to  actual 
settlers,  cultivates  six  thousand 
acres  in  corn,  and  handles  from  two 
to  three  thousand  head  of  cattle 
annually.  Mr.  Powler  has  in  con- 
templation the  endowment  of  a  fe- 
male college  at  the  new  county  seat ; 
a  mile  square,  of  cliolce  land  on  a 
commanding  elevation  south  of  the 


i  the 


location,  and  if  Mr.  Fowler  shall 
conclude  to  administer  upon  his 
own  estate  in  the  inauguration  of 
tliis  educational  benefaction,  it  will 
be  an  enduring  monument  to  his 
memory  when  he  shall  go  hence. 


WILL  CUMBACK. 

He  was  horn  in  Franklin  county,  small  farm  in  that  county.   Schools, 

Indiana,  March  iwenty-fourtli,  1839.  in  those  days,  were  of  a  pretty  low 

His  father,  a  few  years  before,  had  type,   and    kept   open   only  a  few 

moved  to  the  West  and  occupied  a  mouths  In  (he  year,  so  that  an  am- 
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bitions  boy  waa  obliged  to  look 
ftway  from  bome  and  make  a  reso 
lute  flgbt  for  an  education.  Cum 
baclt,  worliing  steadily  for  Jus  fatb 
er,  contrived,  by  renting  and  worlc 
ing  some  atjjoining  fields  of  the 
neighbors,  to  raise  money  enougli 
to  enter  Miami  University  ind  get 
a  good  footing  there;  and  ai  hn 
stock  was  esliausted,  he  did  is  so 
many  thousand  other  lovers  of 
books  have  done,  replenished  it  by 
teadiiig.  Wittout  giaduatiag  he 
kept  this  up  a  few  years,  \vhcn,  by 
alternale  teaching,  reading  and  at- 
tending tlie  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
he  fitted  himself  for  practice,  and 
was  admitted  and  went  vigorously 
to  work  in  the  flourishing  town  of 
Greensburgb,  where  he  lias  ever 
since  resided. 

In  1854  be  was  nominated  in  his 
district — long  linown  as  ihorougbly 
democratic — a  candidate  for  con- 
gress, and  he  was  elected  over  W. 
S.  Holman.  In  1860,  he  was  one  of 
the  electors  for  the  State  at  large. 
A.S  his  name  was  first  on  the  ticket, 
he  cast  the  first  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  first  anti-slavery 
vote  of  his  native  State. 

When  the  call  was  made  fo  t  p 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  sold  b  t 
was  Boon  after  appointed  by  th 
president  a  paymaster.  Thi  plac 
he  filled  until  the  war  ended  H 
received  and  paid  out  nearly  ixty 
millions  of  dollars.  He  r  um  d 
nis  practice  at  Greensbur^h    and 
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repnbltcans  of  Decatni 
him  for  the  Stale 
senite  to  which  he  was  elected. 

Soon  after  the  session  began,  Gov- 
ernor Morton  was  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
by Lieutenant-Governor  Baker  be- 
came governor.  The  republicans 
thereupon  elected  Cumback  presi- 
dent of  the  senate. 

In  1808  the  republican  party  made 
him  their  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor.  He  canvassed  the  State 
very  thorongbly  and  with  hla  usual 
energyandsuccess,  so  thathis  name 
led  the  entu'e  ticket  when  the  votes 
were  counted,  "When  the  following 
legislature  assembled,  alarge  major- 
ity of  the  republican  members,  clear 
ly  refiecting  the  wishes  of  the  party 
throughout  the  State,  favored  bis 
election  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  caucus  he  received, 
on  the  first  ballot,  fifty-two  votes 
out  of  seventy-six.  The  devotees 
(if  other  senatorial  candidates,  re- 
fusing to  be  bound  by  the  act  of  tbs 
caucus,  withheld  tbeir  support,  and 
he  was  not  elected  to  the  senate. 

In  1870  the  president  sent  Cum. 
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But  tills 
t  bis  duty 

ue  for  the 
s ;  this  of- 
tinues  to 


MAJOR  AMBEOSK  WHITLOCK. 


He  settled  in  Montgomery  county, 
Indiana,  in  1822.  He  was  an  enter- 
prising pioneer,  and  did  much  to 
open  the  way  for  the  successful  set. 
dement  of  that  county.  He  laid  off 


the  town  of  Crawford svilie  in  1833, 
and  was  appointed  receiver  of  pub- 
lic moneys  for  the  first  land  office 
in  Orawfordsville,  by  John  Q.  Ad- 
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with  piojieer  experiencea.  His  wid- 
ow remained  until  ISIS,  wlien,  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age,  she 
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brave,  and  effloienl  officer  ander 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  and  after 
a  long  life  of  usefulness,  he  died  at 
Crawfordayille  ia  June,  18fl4,  in  the 
ninety^iith  year  of  his  age,  ripe 

JOHN  BEARD.* 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  (1874).    Mr.  Beaid  served  the  peo- 

Montgomery  county;  was  born  in  pie  of  his  county  as  a  legislator  for 

North    Carolina,    January    fourth,  over  fifteen  years,  with  great  ahility. 

1795.    In  1833  he  moved  to  Mont  He  is  honest,  capable  and  energetic, 

gomery  county,  locating  near  Craw-  and  retires  to  old  age  with  the  af- 

fordsville,    where    he    still    resides  fections  of  all  who  know  him. 

HENRY  S.  LANE. 


He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  Montgomery  county ;  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  the  year  1811. 
In  1833  he  rpraoved  to  Crawfords. 
villa,  and  commenced  tlie  practice 
of  law,  rising  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  elected  to  the  State 
legislature  in  1837,  and  in  1840  to 
Uie  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Geneial  Howard.  In  1841 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  same 
position.  In  1846  Senator  Lane 
raised  a  company  of  volunteers  for 
Mexico,  of  which  he  was  chosen 


captain,  and  before  marching  or- 
ders were  received,  he  was  appoint- 
ed colonel  of  the  regiment.  In 
1860  Colonel  Lane  was  elected 
governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
over  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and 
almost  immediately  following  he 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  to 
the  ofBce  of  United  States  senator, 
which  position  he  accepted,  leav 
ing  the  ofHce  of  governor  to  0.  P 
Morton,  tlie  lieutenant-governor 
Hon..  H.  8.  Lane  is  still  an  active 
resident  of  Crawford  sville. 


EET.  JAMES  THOMPSON. 


He  is  another  of  the  old  pioneers 
of  Crawfordsville ;  was  born  in  Ham- 
ilton county,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1801. 
He  graduated  at  the  Miami  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1835,  and 
moved  to  Montgomery  county  in 
1838.  He  was  fhe  first  regular  Pres- 
byterian preacher  in  Crawfordsville, 
and  was  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  Wabash  College.  He 
removed  to  Wabash,  where  he 
preached  with  great  success  for  five 


years;  after  which  he  returned  tc 
Crawfordsville.  In  1853  he  moved  te 
Mankato,  Minn.,  where  he  preached 
for  fifteen  years.  He  died  in  Octo 
her,  1873,  and  his  remains  were 
brought  back  to  Crawfordsville  and 
deposited  in  Mill's  cemetery.  His 
name  is  fresh  and  precious  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  of  Montgom- 
ery county,  aa  also  among  those 
who  have  met  with  him  in  Minne- 

tlie  htstorj  of  Montgomerj-  connty. 
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WILLIAM  W.  NICHOLSON 


He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Crawfordsville,  He  left  Keutucky 
in  &  keel-boat  in  1833,  passed  down 
Hie  Ohio  to  tlie  moutli  of  tke  Wa- 
basli,  thence  up  the  Wabasli  to  the 
mouth  of  Sugar  creek,  and  from 
thence  to  Orawfordsville,  where  he 


settled,  one  of  the  first  in  the  little 
hamlet.  Soon  after  he  arrived  he 
started  a  tan-yard,  and  opened  a  tav- 
ern in  a  log  house.  He  was  reiy 
industrioua,  and  accumulated  con- 
siderable property.  He  died  ia  18B9, 
at  the  age  of  seventy. 


IS.AAO  0.  ELSTON. 


He  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Orawfordsville  I  now  deceased; 
was  horn  in  the  State  of  ITew  Tork 
In  1795,  and  emigrated  to  Montgom- 
ery county,  Indiajia,  with  his  family 
in  1824.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  18ia.  He  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Crawfords- 
.  ville  for  many  years,  and  during  the 
lastyearsof  his  life  was  a  successful 


bankei  He  established  the  well 
kno  vn  risttn  Bank  ot  Crawfords 
ville  "Ml  Elsttn  was  a  ver>  con 
sistent  mem.ber  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  ajid  died  n  ISQT 
at  the  age  ot  seventy  two  >  e'lrs  He 
IS  remembered  by  the  people  of 
Montgomery  county  as  a  useful 
citizen. 


"WILLIAMSON  DUNN. 


He  was  born    in   Kentucky,   i 
1781;   settled  in  Ci'awfordsviile  i 


and  filled  many  other  offices  of 
of  that 
Indi. 


y  President  Mon- 


ROBERT  BEAOKENEIDGE. 


Robert  Brackenridge,  (now  de- 
ceased,) for  many  years  a  prominent 
resident  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
was  born  at  Broekville,  Indiana,  in 
September,  1818.  In  1830  he  moved 
with  his  uncle,  Capt.  Robert  Brack- 
enridge, to  FortWayne,  and  became 
a  clerk  in  hia  uncle's  office,  who 
was  register  of  the  Uniied  States 
land  office  at  that  place.  At  an 
early  age  be  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a 
partner  with  Charles  W.  Ewing  till 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1843.    He 


early  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bar,  and  receiving  a  very  liberal 
patronage,  accumulated  consider- 
able wealth.  He  died  at  Fort  Wayne 
in  February,  1873.  On  this  sad  oc- 
casion  the  press  of  that  city  re- 
viewed his  life  as  something  of 
great  importance  to  the  ciiy.  The 
Sentinel,  in  a  two  column  eulogy 
of  his  character,  made  tlie  follow- 
ing remarks:  "Few  men  in  Fort 
Wayne,  or  in  the  State,  were  better 
known  than  Robert  Brackenridge, 
and  he  was  a  man  sure  to  be  known 
wherever  he  went,  for  he  carried 
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with  him  «  marked  individuality. 
For  more  tlaan  forty-two  years  he 
has  gone  in  and  out  before  (he  peo- 
ple of  Fort  Wayne,  until  we  may 
say,  almost  without  exaggeration, 
eveiyhody  knew  liim,  and  few  there 
are  who  wUl  not  miss,  with  a  sense 
of  sadness,  his  familiar  form  and 
voice.  Never  an  office  iioldei',  we 
believe,  nor,  so  far  aa  we  know,  an 
aspirant  for  office,  lie  was  essentially 
a  public  man.  A  man  of  his  strong 
facullies    and   bold    self- a 


could  not  be  hidden.  He  was  a 
natural  leader,  and  therefore  in  his 
chosen  profession  of  a  lawyer  inevi- 
tably became  a  leader  among  hia 
brethren  at  the  bar.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  any  of  the  able  men 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  bar,  or  of  the  bar 
of  the  State,  to  say  that  Eoberi 
Brackenridge  was  among  the  ablest 
of  them— and  in  some  elements  of 
the  highest  order  o'f  forensic  abilily 
he  was  their  superior." 


COL.  FKAl^GIS  VIGO. 


Francis  Vigo  was  horn  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  In  1840,  and 
died  in  Vincennea,  Indiana,  in  1886. 
Until  about  the  year  1778,  he  was  a 
resident  of  the  then  Spanish  port 
of  St,  Louis,  where  he  was  active  in 
trading  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
pursuit  he  acquired  the  title  of  the 
"  Spanish  merchant."  He  removed 
to  Vincennes  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  capture  of  that  post  by  the 
celebrated  George  Rogers  Clarke. 
He  was  instrumental  in  assisting 
Clarke  to  take  the  post,  and  was 
arrested  by  the  British  as  a  spy. 
"In  the  Illinois  campaigns  of  1778 
and  1779,"  says  a  writer  for  the 
Viffo  County  Atlas.,  "  under  the  com- 
mand of  Qen.  George  Rogers  Clarke, 
CoL  Vigo  relieved  the  suffering  and 
destitute  army  by  advancing  large 
sums  of  money  to  feed  and  clothe 
them,  receiving  therefor  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  on  O.  Pollock,  of 
New  Orleans,  the  financial  agent 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  under  the 
authority  of  which  Gen.  Clarke  was 
conducting  the  campaign.  Some 
of  these  bills  were  paid,  and  some 
have  never  been  paid  to  this  day, 
although  Col,  Vigo,  in  sickness  and 


destitute  circumstances,  applied  for 
the  money,  and  although  the  com- 
missioners of  Revolutionary  claims 
for  the  State  of  Virginia  adjusted 
the  claim  in  his  favor,  amounting, 
with  interest  accruing,  to  $33,654,85, 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  December,  1825.  OoL 
Vigo,  although  his  patriotism  and 
seltsacriflce  had  saved  the  army 
and  given  victory  to  the  cause  of 
the  colonies  in  the  west,  was  al- 
lowed to  die  in  a  state  of  almost 
absolute  penuiy  for  the  want  of 
payment  of  a  just  claim  of  money 
which  he  had  advanced  to  the  suf- 
fering soldiers,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment  of  his  own  business.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  money 
spent  for  the  array  was  the  cause  of 
Col.  Vigo's  poverty  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  when  he  became 
too  old  to  retrieve  his  lost  fortune. 
A  suit  for  the  above  unpaid  bill  has 
been  brought  by  the  executors  of 
Col.  Vigo,  and  is  now  pending  in 
the  court  of  claims  of  the  United 
States  against  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Col.  Vigo  was  not  married  until 
quite  old,  when  he  was  united  in 
matrimony    to    Miss    Shannon,    a 
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daughter  of  one  of  fie  earliest  set- 
tlers on  the  Wabash.  They  never 
had  any  children.  Col.  Vigo  was 
mode  commandsjit  of  the  militia 
-rfTinceuneB  in  1790,  and  in  1810  he 
was  one  of  Gen.  Harrison's  confi- 


dential messengers  to  tlie  Indiana, 
especially  those  at  the  Prophet's 
Town.  Col.  Vigo's  name  will  ever 
be  associated  with  the  early  history 
of  tlie  Wabasli  valley. 


THOMAS  DOWLING. 


hood.    But  ii 
Dowling  w 
age  and  e 


Tills  distinguished  resident  of 
Vigo  county  was  born  in  Ireland, 
in  18t0,  and  came  to  America  in 
1818.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  bis 
parents  died,  and  he  was  thrown 
apon  his  own  resources  for  a  lii^li- 
n  this  extremity  young 
3t  wanting  in  cour- 
y.  His  first  move 
e  printing  office  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  at  Wash- 
ington,  D.  0.,  where  he  was  then 
living.  He  remained  in  this  office 
fourteen  years,  or  until  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  During 
this  time  he  had  become  thoronghly 
Belf-educated,  and  had  gained  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  political 
events  of  the  country.  In  1883  he 
removed  to  Ten'e  Haute,  where  he 
started  the  Wabash  Gourier.  In  1842 
he  became  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Mispress,  which  he  conducted 
with  energy  and  ability  as  a  Wliig 
paper  until  1845.    Previous  to  this 


date  he  had  served  eight  years  as  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature,  in 
which  he  became  a  prominent  and 
useful  legislator.  In  1864he  erected 
"Dowling  Hall,"  atTerre  Haute,  at 
a  cost  of  $00,000.  In  all  the  leading 
enterprises  of  his  adopted  city,  he 
has  been  active,  always  productive 
of  the  general  good  of  the  county 
and  city.  In  June,  1873,  lie  was 
placed,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people  of  Vigo  county,  at  the 
head  of  the  affairs  of  the  county  in 
the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
Grave  difflculties  had  arisen  con- 
cerning certain  alleged  extravagant 
schemes,  which  wore  calculated  to 
burden  the  people  with  useless  and 
enormous  taxation  for  proposed 
public  improvements.  The  county 
was  carried  through  this  political 
storm  safely,  chiefly  through  his 
energy  and  honesty  of  purpose.  He 
is  now  an  old  and  r 
of  Terre  Hanle, 


EIOHARD  W.  THOMPSON. 


This  old  and  respected  resident 
of  Terre  Haut«  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  June,  1809.  In  the  fall  of 
1831,  he  emigrated  to  Indiana, 
where  he  taught  in  Bedford,  a  pri- 
vate school,  afler  which  he  opened 
the  Lawrence  County  Seminary, 
After  conducting  this  about  one 
year,  he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  large 
dry  goods   house  in  that  county. 


Wliile  in  this  capacity  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessfltl,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  . 
in  183i.  During  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  In- 
diana. In  1838  he  was  relumed  to 
the  House,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  chosen  State  Senator.  In 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Thompson  not  only  displayed  great 
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ability  and  foresight,  but  was  acta- 
ally  instrumental  in  effecting  very 
important  legislation.  He  was  Pres- 
ident of  tlie  Senate  pro  tempore  on 
tlie  occasion  of  tke  resignation  of 
Lieutenant-Qoffernor  David  Wal- 
lace, and  lield  the  oiHce  of  acting 
Governor  during  the  administration 
of  Hon.  Noidi  Nohie,  until  Hon. 
David  Hillis  was  elected  Liouten. 
ant-Governor.  In  1841  be  was  nom- 
inated for  Congress  by  the  Whig 
convention  of  ^e  second  congres. 
Biona!  district,  and  was  elected  over 
Hon.  John  W.  Davis.  In  that  Con- 
grras,  Mr  Thompson  served  on  sev- 
eral Important  uommittees,  and  was 
considered  an  able  member.  He 
declined  a  renomination  to  tiie  same 
position,  and  in  1848  removed  to 
Terre  Haute,  where  he  has  since 
continued  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1847  lie  was  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress by  the  WTiig  party  over  Hon. 
"W.  A,  Wright,  afterwards  Governor 
of  IndlauH.  He  was  prominent  in 
Congress  during  this  t«rm,  and  at 
ils  close  retired  from  public  life. 
In  1849,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Minister  to  Austria  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  but  declined  to  accept 
the  position.  He  was  tendered  sev- 
eral other  appointments  by  the  gen. 
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eral  government,  all  of  which  he 
declined.  Mr.  Thompson  held  tlie 
office  of  Jndge  of  the  eighteenth  ju- 
dicial circuit  of  Indiana  one  term, 
commencing  in  I8S7,  but  declined 
to  be  a  candidate  at  the  election  in 
1860.  During  the  war  for  the  Union, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  active,  and 
rendered  valuable  services  to  his 
country.  He  was  commandant  of 
"Camp  Dick.  Thompson,"  near 
Terre  Haute,  and  also  served  as  Pro- 
vost Marshall  of  the  district.  Du- 
ring the  past  four  years  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  lived  a  retired  life,  declin- 
ing all  political  offices  tendered 
him.  He  has  also  retired  ft'om  the 
practice  of  law,  except  as  the  attor- 
ney for  the  I.  H.  and  1„  the  St.  L.  Y. 
and  T.  H.,  and  several  other  roads. 
He  has  taken  a  deep  Interest  in 
literary  and  educational  pursuits, 
having  collected  a  veiy  eKtenaive 
library  of  rare  and  standard  works. 
He  is  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Indiana  State  Sormal 
School,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Indiana  Asbury 
University.  He  is  now  living  q^ui- 
etly  in  his  elegant  residence  at 
Spring  Hill,  some  miles  ftvjm  Terre 
Haute,  one  of  Ihe  pleasantest  rural 


ZENAS  SMITH. 

This  very  old  and  much  respected  grave  with  the  good  will  of  a  host 

citizen  of  Terre  Haute  was  born  in  of  citizens.    He  was  for  many  years 

New  Jersey,  in  June,  179C.    He  has  a  brick-layer,  uud  has  erected  many 

been  a  very  diligent  and  hard  work-  of  the    brick   buildings  in  Terre 

ing  man,  through  along  and  honor-  Haute.    He  has  been  n  magistrate 

able  life,  and  will  go  down  to  the  for  over  fifteen  yeai's, 

DAVID  8.  DAJ^ALDSON. 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  1809.  He  located  permanently  in  Terre 

He  received  his  education  in  a  log  Haute  in  1835,  first  engaging  in  the 

school   house   in  his  native  State.  dry  goods  business.    At  tdiia  time 
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the  village  estended  only  to  Ttird 
street.  He  was  burnt  out  m  Wiy 
and  after  a  time  started  again  in  the 
same  business.  In  1845  he  pur 
chased  from  Col.  Thomas  Doi\  Img 
the  Wabmh  Sxpress  printing  estab- 
lishment, and  conducted  that  pippr 
as  editor  and  proprietor  until  No 
vember  nictli,  18S3,  when  he  sold 
out.  Daring  his  newspaper  LXpen 
ence,  he  Btai'ted  the  first, daily  paper 
ever  printed  in  Terre  Haute     This 


it  that  ti 


xpcriment  w 
aessfui  Alter  disposing  of  his 
newspaper  establishment,  he  re- 
turned to  the  dij  goods  business, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  sold  out 
to  his  partner  and  ccmmenced  the 
prosecution,  of  pension  claims, 
which  lie  still  bucccsfully  con- 
tinues He  has  built  up  a  fine  rep- 
utation and  enjjjs  the  respect  of 
all  who  know  him 


WILLIAM  H.  ENGLISH.* 


He  was  bom  in  Scott  county,  In- 
diana, and  is  now  in  fhe  prime  of 
life.  He  is  the  son  of  the  lato  Major 
Elislia  G.  English,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Scott  county,  whoso  por- 
trait and  biography  appear  else- 
where in  this  volume.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish's early  education  was  such  as 
could  be  acquired  at  the  common 
schools  of  his  neighborhood,  and  a 
course  of  three  years'  study  at  the 
South  Hanover  University.  He 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  circuit  court  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen  years.  He 
was  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
supreme  court  of  his  State;  and,  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  to 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the 
country,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
tTnited  States. 

At  an  early  age  Mr 
ed  h      attenti  n  to  j    It 
th  ugh       majkably     u 
poiit     1  1  f    in  the    aim 
tion     f  lat      y  hi 


fhe  h 


k    n  th 
ng  n    I 


In  1843,  he  was  chosen  principal 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Indiana,  and  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Polk  he 
filled,  with  credit,  an  important  po- 
sition in  the  treasury  department  at 
Washington.  He  was  a  clerk  of  the 
claims  committee,  in  the  United 
States  senate  during  the  memora- 
ble session  of  the  compromise  of 
1850,  and  while  in  Washington  was 
married  to  Miss  Emma  M.  Jackson, 
of  Virginia. 

Kettu'ning  tfl  his  native  State,  he 
was  chosen  an  officer  of  the  mem- 
orahie  convention  which  formed 
the  present  constitution  of  Indiana, 
which  instrument,  as  is  well  known, 
bears  his  name  as  principal  secre- 

The   first   legislature    under    the 
new  coDftitution  was  the  most  im 
p         t       w  11  as  th    1  ng    t 
h  Id  m  tl     btat       8     nlj    Igm  nt 


th    law    and  i 


qu 
L    hi 


I   1 


L  1 1  t    n    and  many        t  1  an  1 
V  popular,  reforms  can  be  traced 


recsntlf  pnbllslied 
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f  this  le" 


lature,  adlidm  ht  domse 
curing  these  reforms.  He  alio  had 
the  distinguished  Jinnor  of  being- 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  at  this 
session,  and  in  his  service  f  over 
three  months  discharged  the  dutiLs 
in  anch  a  satisfactory  manner  that 
no  appeal  was  taken  froia  any  of 

In  October,  1S53,  Mr.  Enj,lish  was 


ANA 

ted  to  the  United  States  house  of 
entatives  He  continued  in 
osition  be  ng  repeatedly  re- 
d  h>  h  s  const  uency  for  sev- 
H:,  distingulslied  him- 
~es3  when  the  civil  war 
pending  by  advocating 
lull  of  loyalty  and 
Retiring  from  con- 
.el  to  Indianapolis, 
devoted  himself  lo 


Btmggle 

pract  eal 
gress  he 


busii 


H 


Piij 


pi  I 


iilent  < 


the 


ITatioi  al  Bank  of  Indianapo- 
ls  and  is  inteiested  and  active  in 
11  1  npoitint  enterprises  that  are 
1.1  ulil  d  to  1  ni  love  the  city. 


J.  D.  NUTTMAN. 


He  was  born  at  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  November  twenty  sixth,  1816. 
He  moved  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
in  May,  1839.  In  the  fall  of  1861 
he  opened  a  banking  house  in  that 


city,  which  ho  continued  until  it 
was  merged  into  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Wayne,  of  which  he  ia 
president.  He  is  an  enterprising, 
honorable  business  man. 


GEN.   LEWIS  WALLACE. 


He  is  the  second  son  of  Governor 
David  Wallace,  and  was  born  in 
Franklin    county,    Indiana,    Apiil 


tenth,  1927. 
in  his  father'' 

1     XI 

He  was  a  law  student 
i  oface  at  the  outhicak 
under  Ihc 

& 

t  Indian i 

Uusion  of 

ed  to  hw 

ts            s  military 

ten,  and  he 

fu       di 
Zov 

pany  care- 

ics  of  t!ie 

m  mbe         the  State 

attacked,  he  ^ 

ur                   option  ot 

he  militia 

W         8  mtei  was 

Jtas  m  Clinton  connty. 

atti  ndmg  r  ourt  A  dispatch  from 
Governor  Morton  summoned  him 
to  Indianapolis  he  reported  nest 
moinmfi;,  and  at  once  leceived  the 
appointment  of  adjatant-gtneial 
Tlieri*  wen  no  books,  no  law,  no 
ofhce  DO  preparation  of  any  descnp- 
tioii  and  but  three  mdepeodont 
compmies  lu  thr  Stat*  This  was 
Tuesday  the  follow  ing  Friday 
ni^ht  Wall  ice  repoited  to  the 
gnvtrcor  sixty  companies  for  sis 
regimenla  completP,  and  in  C  imp 
Morton,  and  in  addition  more  than 
eiirhty  snrplni  companies  organ 
ized  tnd  leady  to  move  Accom 
panyin^r  the  report  waa  his  resig 
nation  and  a  lequest  for  permission 
to  go  out  and  organize  bis  own  reg. 
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ty-fo«r  hours  he  reported  the 
eleventh  regimeEt.  A  few 
later  it  was  armed  and  ready  for 
marchjag  orders.    The   three  mili- 


in  this  regiment,  and,  when  dis- 
banded at  the  end  of  tlie  firBt  term 
of  service,  a  large  number  became 
ofBcera  in  other  regiments. 

Aabrigadier-geDeral,Wallace  serv- 
ed with  distinction  in  the  army  of 
the  Tennessee,  was  promoted  for  gal- 
lantry at  Fort  Donelson,  and  waa 
the  first  to  advocate  arming  the 
negi'oes,  in  a  speech  made  in  Wash- 
ington, July,  1863. 

Wlien  Kirby  Smith  threatened 
Cincinnati,  he  proclaimed  martial 
law  in  that  city,  Covington,  and 
Newport.  It  totally  suspended 
business,  and  sent  every  man,  with- 
out exemption,  to  the  ranks  or  the 
trenches.  "  Citizens  for  labor,  sol- 
diers for  battle,"  was  the  cry  by 
which  he  reached  every  able-bodied 
man  in  the  metropolis,  and  united 
the  energies  of  forty  thousand  peo- 
ple. There  were  no  defences  except 
a  few  half-finished  works  and  dis. 
mounted  guns.  In  the  face  of  Heath 
and  his  victorious  hordes  from 
Richmond,  (Kentucky),  Qen.  Wal- 
lace organized  a  new  and  formida- 
ble army.  There  was  no  sleep  in 
Cincinnati.  All  day  and  night  the 
city  resounded  with  the  tramp  of 
men,  the  sudden  sound  of  saws  and 
hammers.  A  pontoon  bridge  actoss 
the  Ohio  was  begun  and  completed 
between  sundown  and  sundown,  and 
d  day  and  night  with  the  per- 


petual    stiei 

im    of  life,  all 

setting 

southward. 

Except  at  the  battle  of 

Sew  Orleans,  no  equal  ami 

Dunt  of 

work   has  e 

ver  been  done 

on  this 

lOi-   as   many   m 

en    got 

6f)3 

together  in  so  short  a  time.  In 
three  days  there  were  ten  miles  of 
t  lining  tbe  hills,  mak- 
ing a  semicircle  from  the  river  above 
Cincinnati  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
below.  The  result  was  the  enemy 
came  in  the  night,  looked  at  the 
works,  and  stole  away,  making  a 
hasty  and  ruinous  retreat.  For  his 
successful  services  in  this  emer- 
gency,  Wallace  received  the  thanks 
of  the  legislature,  then  in  session  at 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

April,  18Gi,  Wallace  was  assigned 
to  command  of  tlie  middle  depart- 
ment, headquarters  at  BaHJniore, 
Md.  With  5,800  men  ho  intercepted 
the  army  of  Early,  estimated  at 
30,000,  then  raarcliing  on  Washing- 
ton, and  July  ninth  fought  the  bat- 
tie  of  Monocacy,  Md.  Though  de- 
feated, he  gained  all  he  hoped — 
time  for  General  Grant  to  reinforce 
the  capital  from  City  Point.  Of  this 
action,  Grant,  ift  his  official  report 
for  18G5,  says:  "  On  the  sLxth  July, 
the  enemy,  (Early,)  occnpiod  Ha- 
garatown,  moving  a  strong  column 
toward  Frederick  City.  General 
Wallace,  with  Rickett's  division, 
and  his  own  command,  the  lattei 
mostly  new  and  undisciplined 
troop  3,  pushed  out  from  Baltimore 
with  great  promptness,  and  met  the 
enemy  in  force  on  the  Monocacy, 
near  the  crossing  of  the  railroad 
bridge.  His  force  was  not  sufficient 
to  Insure  success,  but  be  fought  the 
enemy  nevertheless,  and  although 
it  resulted  in  a  defeat  to  our  arms, 
he  detained  the  enemy,  and  thereby 
served  to  enable  Wright  to  reach 
Washington  before  him."  An  ad- 
mission that  General  Wallace,  by 
his  promptitude  and  firmness,  saved 
the  capital  from  capture  at  a  moat 
important  juncture  of  the  war. 
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"Wallace  waa  president  of  tlip 
commission  appointed  to  luv^sti 
gate^Genenil  Buell's  operations  m 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  member 
of  tlie  court  that  tned  tlie  asbaesins 
of  President  Lincoln,  presiiiont  of 
the  court  that  tued  Captain  Wuz, 
keeper  of  the  Andersons  ille  pi  ison 
At  the  end  of  the  rebellion  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  returned 
to  Ills  profession. 


After  the  war,  General  Wallacn 
turned  his  attention  to  literature,  in 
which  ho  has  gained  considerable 
icpntation  His,  TheFair  Qod;  of, 
The  last  ot  tlie  Tzina — a  tale 
founded  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
has  gained  a  world-wide  celebrity 
He  now  resides  in  CrawfordssiUe, 
Indiana,  enjoying  a  luerative  prac- 


W.  E.  NIBLACK. 


His  early  life  was  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural and  moclianica!  purauits, 
among  the  Btiixing  scenes  of  pioneer 
life.  The  first  school  he  attended 
was  kept  in  a  log  house,  two  miles 
away  from  his  liome.  He  entered 
the  college  at  Bloomington  in  the 
fall  of  18J8,  aad  attended  college 
there  at  inteiTals  for  two  years,  but 
owing  to  the  deatli  of  his  father, 
waa  unable  to  gi'aduate.  He  after- 
wards  studied  law,  and  waa  admit- 
ted to  the  practice  in  184S,  In  the 
spring  of  184S,  ho  located  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Indiana,  the  then  county 
seat  of  Martin  county,  and  formally 
commenced  the  practice  of  law.  In 
August,  1840,  he  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentatiTe  in  the  State  legislature 
from  that  county.  In  1850,  the  year 
following,  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  from  the  counties  of 
Daviess  and  Mitttiu  for  the  tenn  of 
three  years,  (as  the  tenn  then  was.) 
In  the  session  of  1850-1,  which  fol- 
lowed, Knos  county  was  added  to 
his  Senatorial  district;  he  was  con- 
sequently a  member  of  (he  State 
senate  during  the  long  session  of 
1851-3,  which  revised  the  statutes  to 
conform  to  the  new  constitution  of 
1S51.  He  went  out  of  the  senate  in 
October,  1853,  by  the  operation  of 


nominated  for  the  position  under 
the  new  constitution,  but  declined 
to  be  a  candidate.  In  Januaiy, 
1854,  Hon.  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  who  was 
judge  of  the  then  tliii'd  judicial  cir- 
cuit which  embraced  eleven  of  the 
southwestern  counties,  resigned  the 
office.  Governor  Wright  immedi. 
ately  tendered  Mr.  Niblack  the  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancy,  which, 
aAer  some  hesitation,  he  accepted, 
and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office.  In  October  following, 
he  waa  elected  to  the  office  for  the 
full  term  of  six  years. 

At  the  October  election  in  18E6, 
Hon.  James  Lockbarl,  of  Evans- 
ville,  was  elected  a  representative 
in  Congress  from  the  first  district, 
which  then  embraced  ten  counties 
of  Mr.  Kiblack's  judicial  circuit 
In  the  early  part  of  September, 
1857,  Mr.  Locbhart  died  without 
having  taken  his  seat  in  Congress. 
In  tlie  latter  pari  of  that  month,  Mr. 
Niblack  was  nominated  as  a  candi- 
date  to  fill  the  vacancy.  At  the  Oc- 
tober election  following,  he  was 
elected  without  opposition.  Near 
the  close  of  the  month  of  October, 
ho  resigned  his  judgeship  to  accept 
the  position  as  a  representative  in 
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flie  thirtyflfth  CongresB  w  h  be- 
gan lis  first  seasion  n  h  fl  s 
Monday   in  Decemb  w  n 

In  185S/h6  was  re-n  m  n  d  □ 
re-elected  to  the  th  y  li  Con 
gresB.  In  1800,  he  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  re-election,  and  retired  from 
Congress  in  tlie  spring  of  1881. 

In  tlio  fall  of  1855,  ho  removed  to 
Vinc«nnea,  in  Knos  county,  whore 
he  still  resides.  At  the  October 
election,  in  18G3,  ho  was  eleotod  a 
representative  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture from.  Knox  county.  During 
tiie  ensuing  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, lie  was  appointed  a  member 
of  what  was  known  as  the  military 
auditing  committee,  which  consist- 
ed of  two  members  of  the  Senate 
and  three  members  of  the  House, 
and  was  required  to  meet  once  in 
each  month  to  consider  and  pass 
ujmn  all  claims  arising  against  the 
State  growing  out  of  the  war,  of 


every  k  nd  whatever.  He  did  liis 
sha  the  work  of  that  committee 
im  was  dissolved  by  the  meet- 

n;,  f  !e  legislature  again  in  Jaji- 
ua  865.    In   October,   1804,  lie 

was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and 
re-entered  that  body  as  a  member 
of  the  tliirty-nintli  Congress,  which 
assembled  in  December,  18G5.  He 
was  re-elecled  consecutively  to  each 
Oongi'ess  until  last  year,  when  he 
was  notacandidaie.  He  will  again 
retire  from  Congress,  therefore,  next 
spring,  after  a  service  of  fourteen 
years  at  two  different  intervals. 

During  the  thirty-ninth,  forty- 
first,  and  forty-second  Oongreasos, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  appropriations,  and  during  the 
fortieth  wid  thepresent,(fortj'-third) 
IS,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
3  of  ways  and  means. 
These  are  the  two  lead 
teos  of  the  House. 


W.  S.  LINGLE. 


He  was  bom  in  Lawrence  county, 
fn  1833.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  LIngle,  who  died  at 
Paoli,  in  1834,  The  widow  married 
again,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
removed  with  liis  step-father,  J.  W. 
Hinds,  Esq.,  to  Madison,  Indiana, 
where  his  boyliood  and  early  youth 
were  spent.  He  was  educated  un- 
der Prof.  W.  W.  Hibhen,  at  Law- 
renceburgh  Institute,  and  subse- 
quently took  a  pai'tial  course  at  As- 
bury.  Dependent  upon  his  own 
resources,  lie  obtained  temporary 
employment  in  the  telegraph  office 
at  Madison.  All  his  predilections 
were  in  favor  of  the  law,  and  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  a 
course  of  preliminary  reading  un- 
der the  direotioii  of  Hon.  Joseph  H. 


Marshall,  the  distinguished  jurist 
of  Jeiferson.  While  thus  employed, 
he  accepted  a  proposition  fi'om  Col. 
W.  G.  Terrell  to  embark  in  a  Journ- 
alistic  enterprise  at  La  Fayette.  He 
was  then  twenty  years  of  age.  As- 
sociated with  Col.  Terrell  in  the 
business  aud  editorial  management 
of  the  La  Fayette  Jownal,  he  laid 
tlie  foundation  for  the  remarkable 
success  which  has  crowned  his, 
Journalistic  cai-eer.  He  retired 
from  the  Journal  in  18SG,  and  pur- 
chased tlie  La  Fayette  Daily  Gour- 
im:  He  introduced  the  first  steam 
press  in  the  State,  outside  of  In- 
dianapolis,  and  made  his  knowl- 
edge of  telegraphing  available  iu 
the  construction  of  a  branch  line  to 
bis  office,  and  for  a  year  or  two  he 
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took  tlie  Cmtrier  telegrams 
Morse  inBtrument  in 
The  0<ni)Her,  for  neatly  twenty 
years,  under  his  administration, 
has  attained  a  large  circulation 
and  a  commanding  influence.  His 
Bon,  Joseph  V.  Lingle,  is  associated 
in  the  management  of  the  paper. 
The  extent  of  ita  business  and  its 
influence  justifies  the  romai'k  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Lingle,  that  he 
would  "  rather  be  the  editor  of  tiie 
Convier  than  the  gOTernor  of  In- 
diana." A  man  of  positive  convic- 
tions, a  terse  and  vigorous  writer, 
and  a  good  speaker,  ho  baa  been  a 
tflwer  of  strengtli  to  the  party  with 
TFbich  he  affiliates.  Disclaiming 
all  polillcai  aspirations  whatever, 
Mr.  Lingle  devotes  himself  witli  un- 
tiring energy  to  the  Omiriei;  and  the 
management  of  the  handsome  prop- 
erty which  represents  twenty  years 
of  laborious  industry  and  good  man- 
agement.    His  real    estate   invest- 


ments in  La  Fayette  have  been  ju- 
dicious, and  some  years  since  he 
became  the  purchaser  of  the  large 
body  of  lands  in  Benton  county, 
donated  to  Yale  College  by  the  late 
H.  W.  Ellsworth.  These  lands  have 
quadrupled  in  value  since  the  new 
railroad  era  in  Benton.  Every  acre 
of  tliis  property  has  been  placed 
under  a  ii  1  tate  f  It  t 
and  Mr.  L      1    m  y    1  I 
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ful  d  to  H 
has  trav  Id  te  ly  th  h 
family     b       I        lb       gl  t  h  m 
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has  dete  m     dtop    dh     dy 
Indiana     M     L    „1    w  s       e  tly 
elected  (o  the  presidency  of  the  ed- 
itorial association  of  Indiana. 


MAJOR  ELISHA  G.  ENGLISH. 


One  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 
southern  pai't  of  tlie  State,  was  Maj. 
Elisha  G.  English,  who  came  to 
Scott  county  about  the  time  that 
county  was  organized,  and  contin- 
ued to  reside  there  until  near  the 
period  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  the  fall  of  1874. 

He  was  a  leading  citizen  in  that 
part  of  the  State,  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury was  more  or  leas  Identified 
with  public  afiaira.  He  served  the 
people  of  Scott  county,  as  sheriff, 
as  far  liack  aa  1838,  and  was  repeat- 
edly their  representative  in  the  State 
legislature.  He  was  many  years  a 
senator  from  the  counties  of  Scott 
and  Jackson,  and  also  from  the 
counties  of  Scott  and  Clark. 


He  was  n  member  of  tl\e  legisla- 
ture as  far  back  as  1832,  when  that 
body  met  In  the  old  court  house  of 
Marion  county,  and  at  that  and  the 
succeeding  session,  had  for  col- 
leagues such  men  aa  James  Bari- 
den,  George  H.  Dunn,  John  Vaw- 
ter,  Elisha  W.  Huntington,  George 
H.  Profit,  Samuel  Bigger,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  John  H.  Thompson  and  Jo- 
seph A.  Wright,  all  of  whom  pre- 
ceded  him  in  the  journey  across 
the  dark  river,  "full  of  years  and 
full  of  honors."  He  was  among 
the  last  of  the  survivors  of  the 
giants  of  those  early  days. 

He  continued  a  representative  of 
the  people,  either  in  the  senate  oi 
the  house,  with  a  few  brief  inter 
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vbIb,  Io  Bometime  abont  the  yeai' 
1887 — tlio  long  period  of  thirtj  five 
years — about  which  time  he  hci,  imo 
Tice-preaident  ot  the  street  ralway 
company,  and  dii'ector  in  tlie  First 
National  Bank  of  Tndinuapolis 
which  positiona  he  held  at  the  t  ine 
of  his  death.  He  was  at  one  t  me 
United  States  marshal  for  the  dia 
trict  of  Indiana,  and  in  that  capacitj 
superintended  the  taking  of  tliecen 
BUS  of  the  Btate  in  1800. 

Ho  was  of  a  vigorous,  long  lived 
race,  his  fallier  and  mother  diing 
in.  extreme  old  age,  after  livi  ig  to- 
getlier  as  man  and  wife  sixty  years, 
and  rearing  fourteen  children,  all 
of  wliom  lived  to  be  married  men 
and  women,  wiUi  children,  before 
there  was  a  single  death  in  llie  fam- 
ily. He  shared  tiie  same  vigorous 
Constitul'"n,  and  was  an  active,  ro- 
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bust;  energetic  man  to  near  the  time 
of  hiB  dtjth  which  occurred  in  the 
seventy  seventh  i  ear  of  his  age,  not 
from  a  breaking  down  of  liio  con- 
stitution but  from  a  hemorrhage 
teault  ng  from  a  surgical  operation, 
Hu  was  very  fond  of  active  out-door 
life  and  when  ovei  seventy -five 
J  ears  of  age  he  made  two  trips  on 
horseback  all  the  wa^  from  his  old 
home  near  the  Ohio  river,  to  In- 
dian ipDlis  s  distance  of  nearly  a 
hnndred  miles  Just  for  the  fun  of 
Die  tiling  as  he  said  and  to  show 
the  bojs  what  an  old  man  could  do. 
These  are  the  kind  of  m.en  whose 
untiring  energy  has  made  Indiana 
great  and  prosperous.  He  was  en- 
tirely a  self-ma^le  man,  without  the 
benefit  of  much  early  education,  or 
any  other  aid  than  his  own  individ- 
ual exertions. 


T.  A.  WYLIE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


He  was  born  in  Pliiladelplita,  in 
1810,  and  was  the  son  of  tlic  Rev.  S. 
B.  "Wylie,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  and  vice- 
provost  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  for  more  than  fifty 
years  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Pres. 
byterian  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
The  suhjecf  of  this  sketch  graduated 
in  1830,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bishop  Delancy.  After  graduating, 
he  was  for  a  number  of  years  assist- 
ant in  the  academic  department  of 
the  university.  Having  studied 
theology  in  tlio  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  in  about 
1835.  He  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try  in  the  faculty  of  the  Indiana 
State  University  in  1337,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 

42 


Wylie,  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wylie 
in  1851,  Rev.  T.  A.  Wylie  a«ted  as 
president  until  Dr.  Ryans  was  elect, 
ed  president  in  185S.  In  1853,  he 
accepted  an  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  After 
holding  this  position  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  he  was  called  back  to 
Bloomington  to  his  former  position, 
which  he  held  till  18G3,  when  he 
was  elected  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages. He  occnpied  this  chair  un- 
tii  1867,  when  ho  was  made  profes- 
sor of  natural  phUosophy,  which 
chair  he  still  occupies.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnroh  in 
Bloomington.  He  received  the  de- 
grees of  A.  B.,  A.  M.  in  course,  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
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the  aame  institiition..  The  degree  of 
D.  D.  waa  conferred  by  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey,  and  also  by 
MonmouUi  College,  Illmois,  and 
Miami  University,  Ohio.     Dr.  Wy- 


iie'B  lahors  in  connection  with  the 
Stalfl  University  of  Indiana,  will 
ever  be  remembered  as  worthy  of 
liigbest  praise. 


GEORGE  W.  WOOD. 


He  was  bocn  in  Goshen,  Orange 
connty,  New  York,  September  four- 
teenth, 1808.  He  received  only  a 
common  scliool  education,  but  in 
after  years  attained  a  proficiency  in 
the  studies  of  law  and  political 
economy.  In  188fi  he  removed  to 
Port  Wayne,  then  a  mere  village  of 
a  few  hundred  inhabitanta  where 
being  a  practical  printer  he  entered 
1h.e  office  of  the  Sentinel  the  first, 
and  tlieu  the  only  newspaper  pub 
.ished  in  Fort  "Wayne.  In  the  fol 
lowing  jfear  be  became  the  propri 
etor  of  that  paper.  From  that  time 
until  1856,  ho  devoted  bis  life  to 
newspaper  business,  owning  and 
conducting  different  papers.  He 
then  became  connected  with  Sam- 
uel Hanna,  in  railroad  enterprises, 
In  which  he  continued  till  the  death 


of  the  latter,  in  1866,  when  he  be- 
came joint  administrator  of  Judge 
Hanna'a  estate  with  S.  T.  Hanna, 
and  successfully  and  with  satisfac- 
tion to  all  concerned,  distributed 
property  exceeding  one  million  of 
dollars  in  value.  In  1840,  Mr.Wood 
was  elected  the  first  mayor  of  Fort 
Wayne.  In  1849,  when  a  telegraph 
Ime  was  established  between  Toledo 
and  La  Fayette,  he  became  the  first 
resident  telegrapli  operator  in  Fort 
Wayne.  In  1849,  he  was  appointed 
register  of  the  United  Stales  land 
office  at  Fort  "Wayne,  which  office 
he  retained  tiutil  it  was  disconCin. 
ued,  or  removed  to  Indianapolis. 
The  latter  portion  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  care  of  his  own  prop- 
erty. He  died  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  1871. 


A.  VANGUNDY. 

He  was  born  in  Ross  county,  Ohio,  ship  since  that  time     He  has  be- 

July  eighteenth,  1823.     In  1843  he  come    a    wealthy    and     influential 

removed  to  Carroll  county,  Indiana,  fanner  in  the  township 
and  has  lived  in  Rock  Creek  town- 

COL.  W.  0.  WILSON. 


He  was  born  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  November  twenty-seventh, 
18S7.  He  graduated  at  Wabash  Col- 
lege in  1847,  and  at  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity in  1849.  Admitted  to  practice 
law  in  the  first  circuit  of  Indiana 
on  (he  eighth  of  January,  1849,  and 
in  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  on 


the  second  day  of  June,  1849,  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
La  Fayette  in  1850;  at  which  point 
he  is  still  engaged  in  such  practice. 
He  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier 
under  the  first  call  for  troops,  and 
was  mastered  into  the  United  States 
service  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
April,  1861,  as  major  of  the  tenth 
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Indiana  regiment.  He  was  appoint- 
ed colonel  of  the  fortieth  Indiana 
regiment,  raised   the  regiment,  and 


bor,  1803.  He  served  as  colonel  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eigtth.  Indiana 
regiment,  on  John  Morgan's  raid. 
He  wa&  appointed   colonel  of  the 
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one  himdred  and  tliirty-Sftli  Indiana 
regiment  in  May,  1864,  and  appoint- 
of  internal  revenne  in 
ighth  district  of  Indiana,  ia 
!6.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  La  Fayette,  Indiana, 
in  August,  1867. 


W.  T.  EOSS. 


He  was  horn  in  Woodford  county,  legislature  in  1847.    He   has   been 

Ky.,  in  1820.    In  1'835,  ie  moved  to  quite     prominent    in    agricultural 

h  county,  Ind.,  where  he  still  pursuits, 
T  of  the  Stale 


F.  P.  RANDALL. 


He  was  born  in  Madison  county, 
New  York, injmie,1813,  Hemoved 
to  Fort  Wayne  in  the  spring  of  1838, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law, 
in  the  study  of  which  ie  had  ptevl- 
oualy  graduated.  He  was  elected 
school  commissioner  of  Allen  conn- 
ty  in  1840.  When  tlie  town  of  Fort 
Wayne  bad  concluded  to  become  a 
city,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
voters,  Mr.  Randall  was  unanimous- 
ly selected  to  write  out  a  city  char- 
ter to  be  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture.   It  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 


ture without  cliaJiging  a  word.  In 
1847,  Mr.  Randall  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  in  the  district  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Adams,  Allen, 
Huntington  and  Wells.  Governor 
Willard  appointed  bim  director  of 
the  State  prison,  south,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  two  years.  In 
1859,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Fort  Wayne.  Mr.  Randall 
has  devoted  much  of  bis  leisure 
time  to  study,  and  has  collected  a 
library  of  very  rare  books. 


COL.  NORMAN  EDDY. 


He  was  born  In  Cuyahoga  county, 
N.  T.,  in  December,  1810.  In  1836, 
Col.  Eddy,  having  studied  medicine, 
removed  to  Mishawaka,  8t  Joseph 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1848, 
he  removed  to  South  Bend,  St.  Jo- 
seph county,  whore  he  resided  until 
bja  death,  which  occurred  January 
twenty-eighth,  "1873,  except  when 
temporarily  absent,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  offices  to  which  he  had 


been  elected.  In  the  prKCt'.in,  u* 
medicine  he  had  been  very  success- 
ful, but  feeling  a  strong  desire  to 
become  a  lawyer,  he  accordingly 
prepared  himself  by  a  thorougo 
course  of  study,  and  was  regularly 
admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  1847.  After  he  had  prac- 
ticed three  years,  he  was  elected 
State  senator  on  the  democratic 
ticket.  In  1853,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the   nintCi  district. 
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having  the  Hon.  Horace  P,  Biddle 
for  a  ciimpelitor.  In  1854,  he  was 
(Icruiitctl  for  Ctongress  by  Vice-Pres- 
iilciit  Sclmyler  Colfax,  on  the  Ne- 
braskn  issue.  In  1855,  he  was  ap- 
])oiii!u<I  United  States  district  at- 
torney for  Minnesota  by  President 
Piurce,  and  in  1853  he  was  appoint- 
cil  commissioner  of  Indiana  traat 
lands  in  KanBaa,  which  office  he 
litlJ  nnlil  the  fall  of  1857.  At  this 
time  lie  attain  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  associating  himself  with 
tlieliile  Judge  Egbert,  hut  two  years 
alior,  was  appointed  by  Oie  legisla- 

claims  clue  the  State.  "When  the 
war  brake  out  he  zealously  took  his 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  Union,  and 
in  18til  organized  the  48th  Indiana 


OF    INDIANA. 

regiment,  of  which  he  was  ap. 
pointed  colonel.  He  fought  with 
great  bravery  in  (he  battle  of  luka, 
where  he  was  severely  woiinded; 
also  Corinth  and  Grand  Gulf,  and 
the  siefte  of  Vickshurg,  until  it  sur- 
rendered, when  he  resigned,  being 
disabled  by  his  wounds  from,  fur- 
ther service  for  his  country  as  a 
soldier.  He  continued  at  his  pro- 
fession until  1805,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  revenue  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  In  1870  ho  was 
elected  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
democi'atic  ticket,  which  office  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  successful  in  the  practice  of  tha 
law  profession   subsequent  to  the 


ELIJAH  nAOKLEMAK. 


He  was  bora  in  Cedar  Grove, 
FraLikliii  county,  Ind.,  in  October, 
1817,  Although  his  educational 
niliviufagcs  were  slight,  he  became 
quilc  proficient  in  the  English 
briinchcs,  and  spent  a  portion  of  his 
Ciiily  life  in  teaching  schooL  In 
Bluy,  1849,  he  removed  to  Wabash 


county,  Indiana,  and  began  the  im- 
provement of  a  farrq.  He  flUod  the 
office  of  cotm.ly  surveyor  in  Wabash 
county  several  years,  as  also  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  circuit  court. 
In   October,   1874,   he  was  elected 


GEOEGE  W.  HOSS,  LL.  D. 


He  was  born  in  Brown  county, 
Ohio,  in  1824,  and  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Marion  county,  Indiana, 
in  I  SaO.  He  worked  on  a  farm  until 
1843,  when  he  entered  Aabury  Uni- 
vci'sily.  Having  to  earn  means  for 
his  own  support,  he  leil  college  two 
terms  to  teach  for  that  purpose. 
He  also  taught  two  hours  a  day  for 
three  years  in  the  Female  Seminary 
in  Qreencastle.  He  graduated  in 
1850,  and  was  soon  after  chosen 
principal  of  a  flourishing  academy 
at  Muncie,  Indiana.     He  remained 


at  this  point  two  years,  when  he 
was  elected  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  the  Indiana  Female  College,  in 
Indianapolis.  In  1853,  he  was 
chosen  first  literary  teacher  in  the 
State  institute  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  Indianapolis,  In  1855, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  In- 
diana Female  College,  and  in  1856, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Northwestei'tt  Chris- 
tian University,  at  Ihdianapolis.  In 
1864,  he  was  elected  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and 
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re-elected,  to  the  same  position  in 
1866.  Before  iis  second  term  ex- 
pired, he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  English  literature  and  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  in  the  In- 
diana State  University.  He  held 
this  position  until  June,  1871,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Kan- 
sas. In.  1873,  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  English  literature  and  elo- 


cution in  the  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity, and  on  account  of  the  de. 
eline  of  Ms  wife's  health  in  Kansas, 
he  accepted  the  position,  and  still 
holds  it.  In  1853,  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  course  from  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  in  1873,  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  the  Indiana  State 
Uniyersity.  He  is  regarded  as  a 
sonnd,  practical,  enthusiastic  work- 
er in  the  educational  field. 


THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS. 
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0.  P.  MOETON. 


Oliver  Perry  Morton,  one  of  In- 
diana's leading  statesmen,  and  at 
present  (1874)  her  leading  repre- 
sentative ia  the  Senate  of  theUnited 
States,  was  born  in  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  August  4th,  1833.  HU 
parents  died  while  he  was  but  a 
boy,  leaving  him  ondei'  the  care  of 
his  grandmother  and  his  aunts.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  put  under 
the  tuition  of  Professor  8.  K.  Hosh- 
om',  then  principal  of  the  Wayne 
County  Seminary,  at  Centerville. 
After  leaving  tliis  institution  he  en- 


tered the  Miami  University,  at  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  whore  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  debater  and 
became  s.  star  member  of  the  Beta 
Theta  Pi  Society.  It  was  at  this 
institution  that  he  first  manifested  a 
superiority  of  intellect  and  evinced 
those  extraordinary  argumentative 
powers  which  in  after  years  won  for 
him  the  well-deserved  reputation  of 
a  p^wfound  lawyer. 

He  left  the  university  in  Ohio 
witliout  graduating  and  returned  to 
Centerville,  Indiana,  where  he  ba 
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gun  the  study  of  the  law  with  the 
Hon.  John  S.  Newman.  Concen- 
trating all  his  energies  on  this  one 
object  lie  soon  became  proficient  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  profession 
and.  was  admitted  to  the  bai-,  where 
he  early  won  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  a  circle  of  friends. 

In  the  spring  of  184B,  Mr.  Morton 
was  married  to  Miss  Lucinda  M. 
Burbank,  of  Centerville,  danghter 
of  Isaac  Burbank,  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  merchant  of  that  place. 
Miss  Burbank  was  a  lady  of  rare 
intelligence  and  refinement.  As  the 
wife  of  a  statesman  she  has  honored 
both  herself  and  the  State  of  In- 
diana by  her  benevolent  deeds,  not 
only  in  behalf  of  the  volunteers  who 
served  her  Stale  in  the  war  for  the 
Union,  but  in  all  charitable  under- 
takings that  have  appealed  to  the 
Christian  sympathy  of  the  Stale. 

Mr.  Moi'ton  began  hia  public  life 
as  a  Jndge  of  the  Circuit  Conrf,  in 
which  capacity  he  sorred  the  people 
of  his  county  one  year.  He  was 
elected  to  this  office  by  the  Demo- 
cratic  party,  which  he  renounced  in 
1854,  owing  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
and  became  active  in  forming  the 
Eepublican  party  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  The  latter  party  nomina^ 
ted  him  for  the  office  of  Governor 
of  the  State,  in  1856,  by  acclama- 
tion; but  he  was  defeated  at  the 
polls  by  Ashbel  P.  Willard,  his 
Democratic  competitor.  "From  the 
end  of  the  political  campaign,  in 
1856,  to  the  commencement  of  that 
of  I8fl0,"  aays  Mr.  Morton's  bio- 
grapher,  "Morton  asked  no  honors 
of  his  party;  btit,  nevertheless,  la- 
bored energetically,  constantly  for 
the  promotion  of  its  success.  At 
political  conventions  he  was  always 
regarded  as  the  most  effective  of 


woikers  His  sound  judgment  and 
eminently  practical  views  of  things 
qualified  him  to  act  well  those  im- 
portant parts  which  were  assigned 
him  He  was  ever  regarded  as  the 
beat  of  political  engineers  and  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  as  a 
framer  of  policy.  We  venture  the 
assertion  that  tlie  records  of  the 
Eepublican  party  in  Indiana  will 
show  that  the  great  leading  spirit 
of  that  organization,  fVom  its  very 
commencement  to  1860,  was  Oliver 
P.  Morti*n;  that  he  had  more  to  do 
in  direoling  its  movements  and  es. 
tablishinjc  its  docti-ines  than  any 
other  map  !a  the  State." 

Mr.  Mor*<in  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Lwilensnt-Governor  of  the 
State  of  Inrt!ana  in  1860,  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Lane  the  Eepublican  can- 
didate, being  sleeted  to  the  first 
position.  Thi  last  named  gentle- 
man,  however,  n-as  elected  to  the 
United  Stales  Sewate  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Statfl  and  Mr.  Morton 
became  Governor  /if  Indiana,  and 
discharged  the  dutiwi  ably  for  four 
years;  in  1864  he  was  elected  for  a 
secrmd  term ;  in  1865  '^n  account  of 
sickness  he  visited  E-viope,  but  re- 
turned in  1866,  and  in  spite  of  con- 
tinued ill-heaith  resumet*  his  execu- 
tive duties.  In  June  1866,  he 
delivered  a  political  spr^-ch  while 
seated  in  his  chair,  whi'rh.  created 
much  entliusiasm,  and  of  which 
more  than  a  million  of  cop*es  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  on 
the  subsequent  meeting  of  tibe  Leg- 
islature, in  January,  1867,  he  was 
elected  by  a  remarkable  vo*e  to 
Senator  in  Congress  for  the  term 
ending  in  1813,  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  agricul- 
ture, military  afiairs,  and  private 
land  claims.  He  was  re.«lected  to 
the  Senate  in  1373,  and  is  still  an 
active  member  of  that  body. 
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J.  K.  EDGEETON. 


5  bom  in  Vergenaes,  Ver-      enterpris 


n  northern  Indiana.  He 


)  Foi't 


Wayne,  Indiana,  in  1844,  and  has 
since  lioen  a  prominent  citizen  of 
ttiat  place.  He  liaa  lieen  extensively 
engaged  for  the  benefit  of  railroad 


s  elected  a  member  of  the  thirty, 
eighth  Congress,  in  which  he  served 
with  considerable  distinction.  He 
has  accumulated  a  fair  fortune,  and 
is  now  principally  engaged  attend, 
ing  to  its  demands. 


GODLOVE  S.  OETH. 


He  was  born  near  Lebanon,  Pa., 
April  twenty.second,  1817 ;  was 
educated  chiefly  at  the  Pennsyl. 
vania  College,  Gettysburg;  studied 
law,  and  came  to  the  bar  iu  18S9, 
locating  in  Indiana.  In  1348  and 
1846  lie  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate,  serving  sis  years  in  all, 
and  one  year  as  president  of  tliat 
body;  was  a  presidential  eleclar 
in  1848;  was  a  member  of  the 
"  peace  congress  "  of  1861 ;  and  in 
18G3  ho  was  elected  a  representative 
from.  Indiana  to  the  thirty-eighth 
congress,  serving  on  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs.    In  1862,  when  a 


call  was  made  for  men  to  defend 
Indiana  fl'om  tlireatened  incursions, 
he  organized  a  company  in  two 
hours,  was  elected  captain  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  United 
States  I'ani  "  Horner,"  cruising  the 
Ohio  river,  and  doing  much  to  res- 
tore quiet  along  tlie  borders  of  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana  and  Illinois;  also 
re-elected  to  the  tiiirty-niutli  con- 
gress, and  to  each  subsequent  con- 
gross  down  to  the  pi'esent  time. 
Mr.  Ortli  received  the  appointment 
as  minister  to  Austria,  March 
eleventh,  187B. 


M.  0.  KERR. 


He  was  born  near  Titusville, 
Crawford  county.  Pa.,  March  flf. 
teenth,  1837;  was  chiefly  self  edu- 
cated, but  studied  at  several  acade- 
mies; for  a  time  lie  taught  school; 
studied  law  at  the  university  of  Lou- 
isville, and  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Law.  Afiera 
idence  in  Kentucky  he  sett 
New  Albany,  Indiana.  In  It 
was   elected   for  two  years 


State  legislature;  in  1882  he  was 
elecMd  reporter  lothe  supreme  court 
of  the  State  and  published  five  vol. 
umes ;  and  in  1864  lie  was  elected  a 
representative  for  Indiana  to  the 
thirty-ninth  congress,  serving  on  the 
committees  on  private  land  claims 
and  on  accotmts;  re-elected  to  the 
fortieth  congre^.  He  is  still  a 
member  of  congress,  having  been 
re-olectcd  from  his  district. 


CHAS.  A.  ZOLLINGER. 


Wayne,  Ind.,  and  the  present  mayor 
of  that  city. 
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L.  B.  STOCKTON. 

He  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1803. 
He  moved  to  La  Fajette,  Indiana, 
in  1834,  where  he  has  been  an  active      nesa. 

WALTER  E.  HOUGHTON. 
He  is  a  native  of  Daviess  county,      Ho  is  now  principal  of  the  prepara- 
ladiana.    He  has  risen  by  his  own      tory   depaitment    of    tlie    Indiana 
Industry  to  a  prominent  educator.      State  University. 


E.  B.  MARTINDALE. 


He  was  Iwrn,  in  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
August,  1838.  His  parents  moved 
to  Heniy  county  in  1833,  and  settled 
on  a  farm  four  miles  east  of  New 
Castle,  where  he  was  brought  up  to 
farm  life,  until  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  sad- 
dler's trade.  In  attending  school 
during  the  winter  montlis,  and  after- 
wards working  at  his  trade  on  Sat- 
urdays, and  attending  the  county 
eeminaries  during  the  week,  he  oh. 
tained  at  twenty  a  fair  English  edu- 
cation. He  studied  law  and  prac- 
ticed that  profession  in  New  Castle 
Horn  1850  to  1862,  during  wliich 
time  he  Jield  one  term  the  office  of 
district  attorney,  and  one  term  the 
office  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
counties  of  Wayne,  Henry,  Ran- 
dolph and  Delaware.  He  was,  in 
IBfil,  appointed  judge  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  court  for  the  district 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Henry, 
Madison,  Hancock,  Rush  and  Deca- 
tur. In  May,  1863,  he  moved  to 
Indianapolis  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law,  and  has  from  that 
time  to  the  present  been  connected 
with  many  leading  enterprises 
which  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 
We  have  more  than  once  heard  it 
lemarked  "  that  to  no  one  man  is 


the  city  more  indebted  for  her  rapid 
growth  and  unprecedented  prosper- 
ity than  to  Judge  Mai'tindale."  He 
is  a  man  of  quick  perception  and 
sound  Judgment.  Is  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  great  commercial 
future  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
and  his  full  faith  in  this  for  the  past 
ten  years  with  a  sufficient  caution 
has  made  his  business  career  one  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  in  the  State  who 
possess  greater  wealth,  hut  no  man 
can  be  found  who  lias  acquired  the 
same  amount  in  the  past  ten  years 
unaided  by  office  or  inhei'itance. 
He  has  little  taste  or  inclination  to 
political  life,  but  devotes  his  ten 
hours  per  day  to  business  with  as 
much  energy  and  tenacity  as  if  he 
was  dependent  on  it  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  family.  He  has  been 
connected  with  nearly  every  work 
of  christian  benevolence,  contribu- 
ting liberally  of  his  means  every 
year  to  this  end.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  christian  church  in  which 
Ills  father  was  a  pioneer  preacher  in 
this  State,  but  some  ten  years  ago  he 
connected  himself  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  this  city,  to 
wbich  his  wife  belonged,  and  has 
been  active  in  every  good  word  and 
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LEWIS  T.  KOGEES,  A.M. 


He  was  born  in  Jessamiiie  county, 
Kentuoky,Maynineteeath,  1835.  He 
waB  in  school  from  his  boyliood. 
At  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
began  bis  collegiate  preparation, 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Centre  Col- 
lege, Danville,  Eentuoliy,  until  Ad- 
mitted, to  standing  in  the  junior 
class.  Then  removing  to  Indiana, 
he  completed  his  course  at  Asbury 
TjEiversity,  from,  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  June,  I8o9,  with  Ihe 
first  class  under  Bishop  Bowman's 
administration.  After  his  grad. 
nation  he  taught  a  select  school 
in  Greencastle  for  two  years;  and 
in  1861  he  was  made  tutor  In  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  uni. 
veraity  from  which  he  had  grad- 


uated. Two  years  afterwards  (1868) 
he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  in 
the  Latin  department,  which  posi- 
tion lie  held,  doing  iia  duties  with 
strength,  and  efficiency,  until  the 
year  1860,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  professorship  of  the  depai"t. 
ment,  baying  full  control  of  its  in- 
terests, under  the  title,  professor  of 
Latin  language  and  literature, which 
position  he  still  honors.  Professor 
Rogers  la  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
classic  languages,  and  in  the  liter- 
ature of  those  languages  he  is  par- 
ticularly versatile.  He  is  acquaint- 
ed also  with  the  Spanish  language, 
and  with  the  literature  and  tlLC  his- 
tories of  that  people. 


GEOEGE  "W.  EOBBINS. 


He  waa  bom  in  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  February  first,  1839,  He 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Fulton 
county,  Indiana,  at  an  early  age,  and 
endured,  in  his  youth,  all  the  pri- 
vations of  pioneer  life.  He  settled 
on  eighty  acres  of  land  and  worked 
earnestly  for  several  years,  and  in 


1864hadaccumulatedalittle  money. 
He  sold  his  land,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1865  moved  to  Clinton  county,  In- 
diana, where  he  now  resides.  He 
has  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
for  several  years,  in  which  he  was 
successful. 


JOHN  E.  EAEP,  A.  M. 


He  was  born  at  Marion,  Illinois, 
April  twelfth,  1846.  His  parents 
were  of  an  English  family,  tracea- 
ble back  to  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, His  father  was  presiding  el- 
der In  the  Southern  Illinois  Confer- 
ence, and  has  been  a  clergyman  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  for 
twenty  years.  Prof.  Earp  was  pre- 
pared for  college  in  the  Alton  High 
School  I  entered  McKendree  College 
In  1862,  and  graduated  in  1866,  at 


the  age  of  nineteen.  Soon  after 
graduation  he  was  elected  professor 
of  mathematics  and  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Ike  Central  Wesley  an 
College,  Warrcnton,  Missouri.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  he  resigned 
this  position  and  went  to  Europe  to 
attend  for  two  years  tlie  Universi- 
ties of  Tuehingen  and  Berlin.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  traveled  through 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
In  1860  he  returned  and  was  elected 
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professor  of  modern  languages  and 
Hebrew  in  the  Indiana  AaburyUni- 
TBTsity,  which  position  he  at  present 
occupies.  He  entered  tlie  Northern 
Indiana  Conference  of  ffie  Methodist 
Episeopal  Cliurch  in  1873.  He  trav- 
eled    in     Scotlaad,    England,    and 


France  during  the  summer  of  1874 
Ho  has  made  the  study  of  languages 
a  specialty,  and  is  acquainted,  be- 
side his  molJier  tongue,  with  Ger- 
man, French,  Swedish,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  An- 
glo-Saxon, Sanskrit  and  Gothic. 


JOHN  BKOWNFIELD. 


He  was  born  in  Unionlown,  Fay- 
ette county,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber twenty-fourtb,  1808.  He  receiv- 
ed an  education  such  as  (he  common 
schools  at  that  day  afforded.  When 
twenty-oae  years  of  age,  he  com- 
menced buainesfl  in  connection  with 
an  elder  brother.  Col,  Bwing  Brown. 

ried  February  fourteenth,  1833,  In 
1833  he  vieitfid  friends  in  H"iles, 
Michigan.  While  there  visited  sev- 
eral points  with  the  view  of  locating 
in  the  West,  In  Jane,  1834,  emi- 
grated to  South  Bend,  St.  Joseph 
county,  Indiana,  where  he  has  ever 
since  lived,  continuing  the  mercan- 
tile business,  passing  successfully 
through  the  financial  panics  of  '37, 
'40,  '57,  et«.  On  the  location  of  the 
Branch  Bank  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
at  this  place,  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector on  the  part  of  the  State;  was 
president  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the 


Stale  for  twelve  years.  Has  been 
president  of  the  South  Bend  Na- 
tional Bank  since  ila  organization. 
For  some  years  president  of  the 
South  Bend  Iron  Works,  which  this 
year  ezpects  to  realize  a  business 
of  half  a  million  dollars.  He  has 
been  an  honored  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  forty- 
five  years;  a  class-leader  forty-four; 
superintendent  of  South  Bend  Sab- 
bath School  thirty-flve  consecutive 
years;  a  trustee  of  Asbury  Univer- 
sity seventeen  years  At  one  time 
contributed  one  thousand  dollars 
towards  its  endowments.  He  was 
elected  by  a  convention  of  laymen 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence, which  met  in  Brooklyn,  May, 
1873.  In  politics  be  is  a  staunch 
democrat;  in  other  years  regarded 
as  the  "  wheel-horse  "  of  the  democ- 
racy in  St  Joseph  county. 


HEWRy  A.  PEED. 


He  was  bom  in  Johnson,  Indiana, 
November  ninth,  1845,  on  a  farm, 
and  continued  to  live  on  a  farm  un- 
til seventeen  years  old,  attending 
school  in  a  log  school-house.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  1803,  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  re- 
turned home  and  removed  to  Colum- 
bus, Indiana;    worked   on  the  Co- 


lumbus Union  as  jonrneyniftn  print- 
er, and  read  law  at  Intervals  in  the 
law  office  of  Hill  &  Richardson  of 
that  place,  for  about  one  year ;  then 
moved  to  Edinburgh,  Indiana,  and 
became  proprietor  of  tbe  Edinburgh 
Journal,  and  published  it  for  one 
year.  At  the  close  of  which  time 
he  moved  to  Dover  Hill  and  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Mar- 
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tin  County  Serald,  i 
with  Bie  practice  of  tlie  law,  and 
has  continued  to  reside  in  that  coun- 
ty aiuce  that  date,  continuing  the 
publication  of  the  aame  up  to  this 
time,  and  has  succeeded  to  a  good 
practice  of  law.  He  was  married 
in  1860,  to  Miss  Jennie  Trichett,  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1872  Mr.  Peed  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  In- 


667 

diana  legislature,  and  served  during 
the  special  and  regular  sessions. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Btate  senate 
in  October,  1874,  by  the  democrate 
of  Martin,  Dubois  and  Orange  coun- 
ties, after  a  thorough  canvas  of  Mar- 
tin and  Dubois,  by  a  majority  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-flve  from  the  district. 


KEFEEN  ANDRUS,  LL.D. 


He  was  born  in  Watertown  Jef 
ferson  county,  New  York,  in  1824. 
He  spent  his  early  life  upon  a  tarm 
At  an  early  age  he  moved  to  Ftil 
ton  county,  Illinois,  where  he  spent 
a  portion  of  his  youth  improving  a 
new  farm.  At  the  age  of  twenty  one 
he  was  admitted  to  the  preparatory 
class  of  the  Illinois  college  at  Jack 
Bonville.  He  liad  no  means,  and  fir 
five  years  he  attended  college  tarn 
ing  his  own  board.  TUus  he  worked 
his  way  to  graduation,  and  to  the 
ministry  in  which  he  has  di&lm 
d  himself     He  organized  the 


Qumcy  llll )  college  in  1866,  but 
after  laboring  at  the  held  of  that 
institution  one  year  he  resigned  to 
return  again  to  the  ministry.  He 
w^  then  transferred  from  Illinois 
to  Indiana  and  took  charge  of  tiie 
TiinityM  E  church  ot  Evansville. 
Eemained  tirec  years  at  that  post, 
and  afterwards  took  chaige  of  the 
Meiidian  street  church,  at  India- 
nopoli*  In  18G3  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Asbnry  university 
at  Qieencastle  which  imporlaut 
ofiii  e  he  "lili  holds 


HARVEY  BATES. 


Haivey  Bates,  one  of  the  oldest 
pioneers  of  Indianapolis  now  liv- 
ing, was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1795.  When  but  four  years  of 
age  his  mother  died  leaving  a  fam- 
ily of  four  children  ail  in  tender 
years.  The  children  were  "put 
out"  among  friends.  TJie  parties 
with  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  intrusted  moved  to  Leb- 
anon, Warren  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  doing  general  farm 
work  until  lie  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  At  this  age  he  went  into  a 
store  in  that  place,  owned  by  the 
postmaster.    He  had  the  fall  care 


of  the  postofflce  until  he  was  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  During 
his  youth  his  educational  advan- 
tages were  limited.  In  other  words 
he  received  only  the  education 
afforded  in  the  pioneer  country 
At  this  age  Mr.  Bates 
it  his  employer  and  com- 
menced merchandizing  on  his  own 
account.  In  1816  he  moved  to 
Brookville,  Ind.,  and  opened  a  store 
there.  Soon  after  lie  cast  his  first 
vote  for  delegates  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1816.  He  re- 
mained only  a  short  time  in  Broofc 
ville,  when  he  moved  to  Conners- 


schools. 
bought  I 
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ville,  where  he  erected   a  carding 

mill  and  fulling  mill,  in  which  he 

carried  on  a  succesi 

about  ten  jears.    He  sold 

interest   in  this  mill,   and 

came  to  what  h  now  Indianapolis,      ceasfiil  citizens. 

then  a  wilderness,  commissioned  by 

JOHJS^  C.  KNOBLOOK. 


in 


Qov.  Jennings  a 

organizing  the  county  of  Marion, 
From  that  date  he  has  resided  con- 
tinually in  Indianapolis,   and  has 


eofit 


He  was  born  in  Canton,  Stark 
county,  Ohio,  November  third,  1830. 
In  1813  he  moved  with  his  father  to 
Marshall  county,  Ind.,  with  an  os 
team.  He  lielped  to  clear  up  a  farm. 
In  1848  he  commenced  working  for 
A.  R.  &  I.  H.  Harper  for  ten  dollars 
a  month.  He  was  soon  promoted 
to  a  position  in  their  large  mills. 
In  18S3  he  engaged  wiiii  M.  DeOamp 
as  clerk  in  the  grocery  trade,  and  in 
1853  lie  commenced 


1864  he  went  into  the  milling  and 
flouring  business,  and  in  1871  he, 
with  otlxers,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  wLtli  a  capital 
stock  of  $750,000,  and  in  1873,  with 
others,  he  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  reapers,  saw  mills,  lathes, 
etc.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
He  is  now  forty-four  years  of  age, 
an.d  has  been  a  successt^il  business 
man.  He  is  a  resident  of  South 
Bend,  Ind. 


In 


DB.  NATHANIEL  FIELD, 


Is  one  of  the  oldest  physicians  of 
the  State,  is  a  gi'aduate  of  the  old 
Transylvania  medical  school  found- 
ed at  LeKington,  Eentucky,  in  tlie 
early  pai't  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  bom  in  Jefferson  county, 
Kentucky,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
November,  1805,  and  located  in  Jef- 
fersonville  in  the  autumn  of  1839, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is 
in  some  respects  a  remarkable  man. 
Whatever  he  believes  to  be  right  and 
Just  he  advocates  boldly  and  fear- 
lessly, regardless  of  popular  opinion 
or  consequences  to  himself-  Though 
born  in  a  slave  state,  and  in  a  slave- 
holding  family,  at  tJie  age  of  eigh- 
teen he  became  intensely  anti-slav- 
ery. In  1830  he  wrote  and  published 
a  tract  against  American  slavery, 
entitled  "  Oreslmus."  He  was  one 
of  the  first  vice-presidents  of  the 


American  anti-slaveij  society,  was 
president  of  the  first  anti-slavery 
■  held  in  Indiana,  and 
also  president  of  the  free  soil 
held  at  Indianapolis  in 
1850, 

As  an  illustration  of  his  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  the  principles  of 
righl  and  justice,  in  Jane,  1834,  he 
voted  against  tlie  whole  township 
of  Jcffersonvilleon  the  enforcement 
at  that  time  of  one  of  theblacklaws 
of  tlie  State.  The  case  was  this: 
At  a  township  election  in  the  month 
of  June,  1834,  every  voter  was  re- 
quested to  sign  a  paper  asking  the 
following  question ;  "  Shall  the  law 
requiring  free  negroes,  now  in  the 
township,  and  those  who  may  here- 
after come  into  it,  to  give  bond  and 
security  for  their  good  behavior,  and 
that  they  will  not  become  a  public 
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charge,  be  enforced  ? "  The  law  re- 
ferred to  liad,  since  its  enactment, 
been  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute 
book.  But  tills  new-born  zeal  for 
it3  enforcement  was  prompted  b>  the 
pro-slayery  mob  spirit  then  pievail 
ing  in  the  Northern  States  which 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  Elijah 
Lovejoy,  at  Alton,  ni.  Hatreloftiie 
negro  had  become  an  epidemic  and 
it  was  dangerous  to  oppose  it.  After 
scanning  the  paper,  and  as  it  hap- 
pened near  the  close  of  the  polls,  he 
noticed  that  it  was  all  one-sided. 
Every  voter  in  the  township,  both 
BBiat  and  sinner,  had  recorded  his 
name  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  law. 
"When  the  paper  was  presented  for 
hifl  signature,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  sinister  look- 
ing loafers  and  roughs  anxious  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  doctor  would 
dare  take  the  part  of  the  negroes. 
Knowing  that  in  the  then  existing 
feeling  of  hostility  to  them,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  required 
security,  .and  the  result  would  he 
that  tkey  would  be  driven  from  their 
homes,  lose  their  crops,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  much  suffering,  he  rea- 
soned with  the  excited  crowd,  and 
advised  a  postjionement  until  the 
end  of  tiie  year.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  After  giving  his  reasons  for 
asking  delay,  lie  put  his  name  down 
in  Uie  negative  —  the  only  man  who 
voted  for  mercy.  As  might  have 
been  foreseen  the  negroes  could  not 
give  the  requii'ed  bond,  and  were 
forcibly  expelled  from  the  town  and 
neighborhood  by  a  mob  of  the  very 
lowest  class  of  men.  They  fled  in 
consternation,  pursued  and  abused 
by  the  mob,  who  ruled  the  town  for 
three  weeks.  No  magistrate  or  con- 
stable interfered  with  them.  The 
doctor  was  notified  that  he  would 


have  to  share  the  fortune  of  the 
negi'oes  wliose  cause  he  had  espous- 
ed. Without  a  moments  delay  ho 
laid  ,in  a  good  stock  of  Are  luiiis, 
fortified  his  house  and  with  tiie  aid 
of  one  brave  friend  ticjarcd  fDr 
deteuse  resolvel  to  acll  bis  1  fu  as 
dear  ie  possibk  rathei  than  suc- 
cumb to  a  mob  ccmposed  of  the 
most  despicable  wietclies  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity.  All  Ihings 
being  ready  for  a  seigo,  defiance  ivaa 
hurled  at  the  mob,  and  they  n^ero 
denonuced  as  not  being  half  as  res- 
pectable as  the  negroes  they  wore 
persecuting.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  mob  never  attacked  his 
house. 

Notwithstanding  the  pei-ils  of 
those  days  that  tried  men's  sotils, 
the  doctor  has  lived,  with  a  few 
other  pioneei's  in  the  anti-slavcrj 
cause,  to  see  the  downfall  of  slavery 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  thf 
African  race  in  the  "United  States. 

In  3854,  by  the  death  of  his  moth 
er,  he  came  into  possession  of  sev 
eral  slaves,  whom  he  immediately 
emancipated,  thereby  proving  the 
sincerity  of  the  auti.slavery  faith. 

In  July,  1886,  Dr.  Field  was  a 
delegate  from  Jefferaonville  to  the 
great  Southern  railroad  convention, 
which  assembled  at  Knosville, 
Tenn.,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  construct 
a  railroad  from  Charleston,  8.  C,  to 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  It  was 
to  biftu'cate  somewhere  this  side  of 
Cumberland  Gap. 

He  represented  Clark  county  in 
the  legislature  in  the  session  of 
1838-9.     Was  chairman  of  a  select 


mquire  into  certain.  ■ 
charges  at  that  time  alleged  against 
the  president  of  the  State  univer- 
sity, thelale  Dr.  Andrew  Wylie.    He 
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made  an  able  report  completely  and 
honoralilj'  acquiting  liim  of  blame. 
Dr.  Field  waa  surgeon  of  the  sisty- 
aixtli  regiment  of  Indiana  volunteer 
infantry  in  lie  late  ciYil  war  and 
rendered  valuable  Berrice — for  tliree 
successive  weeks  at  eacli  place —  on 
the  battle-flelds  of  Richmond  and 
Perryville,  in  tte  State  of  Kenti  eky 
during  which  time  be  perf  rmed 
every  operation  common  to  militaiy 
surgery.  He  proved  himselt  to  be 
one  of  the  best  operators  in  the  ai  my 
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In  1869  he  was  president  of  the 
Indiana  State  medical  society. 
Wrote  several  valuable  essays  for  its 
transactions,  and  deservedly  stands 
high  in  his  profession  He  is  now 
far  alvancel  jn  lile  b  itslill  letains 
much  of  the  fire  dnd  ardoi  ot  his 
youthlul  days  He  his  piatticed 
medicine  and  surgery  1  r  noarly 
fifly  years  and  still  continues  in 
perform  an  incrcd  ble  amount  of 
lab  r  tor  one  of  bis  lee 


TOWNSEND  KYAN. 


Townsend  Ryan  was  bom  in  Lan- 
eastar  City,  Pa.,  in  1813,  and  in 
,  early  manhood  removed  to  Hamil- 
ton, Butler  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business, 
and  in  the  management  of  a  line  of 
canal  packets,  of  which  he  was 
principal  owner,  running  from  that 
city  to  Cincinnati.  Prostrated  by 
the  great  financial  wave  which 
swept  the  country  from  1830  to  1839, 
he  removed  to  Indiana,  where,  after 
graduation  at  the  medical  colleges 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Jefi'erson,  of 
Philadelphia,  he  engaged  actively 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
achieved  a  reputation  and  success 
unexcelled  by  that  of  any  pliysician 
in  the  west.  Locating  in  Anderson, 
in  Madison  county,  in  1843,  he  at 
once  became  identified  with  the 
best  interests  of  his  new  location 
and  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived.  A.  democrat  in  politics,  he 
took  a  vigorous  part  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1844,  and  became  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  in  18i0  for  the 
State  legislature,  to  which  he  was 
elected,  defeating  t!ie  whig  candi- 
date, R,  A,  Williams,  and  being  the 
It  from  that  county. 


In  1850,  when  the  Bellefontalne 
railroad,  now  the  C.  0.  0.  and  I.  was 
in  contemplation,  the  people  know- 
ing but  little  of  such  enterprises, 
opposed  the  project  strongly,  on  the 
ground  that  its  construction  would 
supersede  the  use  of  horses,  osen, 
etc.,  and  thereby  entail  great  loss. 
This,  and  similar  ideas  had  to  be 
combalted.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  together  with  Judge  Davis, 
of  that  county,  took  bold  of  tlie  en- 
terprise, and  not  only  secured, 
finally,  a  subscription  fi-om  the 
county,  but  sufSoient  general  aid  to 
secure  Anderson  a  railroad. 

Engaging,  about  this  time,  in  the 
mercantile  business,  he  continued 
in  that  until  1884,  when,  together 
with  other  parties,  contracted  witJi 
the  company  to  build  the  junction 
railroad  from  Rusbville  to  Indiana- 
polis, embarking  an  ample  fortune 
in  that  enterprise,  all  of  wliich  waa 
swallowed  up  in  the  coHapae  of  the 
corrupt  concern,  commencing  anew 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  The 
newly  projected  Richmond,  New- 
castle and  Logansport  railroad  re- 
ceived his  aid ;  with  that  he  iaboreil 
until  the  cars  run  into  Anderson. 
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President,  and  although  past  mid- 
dle age,  and  broken  down  in  health, 
he  took  the  post  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  34th  Indiana  infantry 
and  went  with  it  into  active  service, 
and  was  promoted,  in  1863,  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  regiment  on  the 
resignation  of  Asbery  Steele.  He 
contimied  with   the  regiment  until 


rv  ce,    however,    he    soon    after 

g  of  the  52d  Indiana,  and  served 
w  L.  the  regiment  in  the  terrible 
fights  in  the  Yazoo  above  Vicka- 
b  g  and  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Gib- 
Raymond,  Champion  Hilla,and 
Black  river,  previous  to  the  invest- 
ment of  Vicksburg,  taking  part 
with  the  regiment  in  that  event. 
From  thence  with  the  regiment  he 
went  to  Tvestorn  Louisiana,  and  was 
finally  mustered  out  of  service  with 
the  regiment  at  New  Orleans,  by 
reason  of  expiration  of  the  term  of 


JOSEPH  S.  BUCKLES, 


Was  bom  near  Springfield,  Clark 
county,  Ohio,  July  twenty -nintli, 
181B;  came  to  Muniee,  Indiana, 
with  his  father,  October,  1833,  where 
he  has  since  resided;  was  educated 
in  log  school  houses,  upon  the  for- 
cible theory  "that to  spare  the  rod 
spoils  the  boy;"  studied  Iho  legal 
profession,  and  commenced  the 
practice  in  1841.  In  1846,  was  elec- 
ted prosecuting  attorney  in  a  circuit 
opposed  to  hira  in  politics,  and 
composed  of  eight  counties;  served 
two  years.  In  1848,  was  elected 
State  senator  by  the  district  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Grant  and 
Delaware ;  served  three  sessions, 
the  last  two  as  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee.  In  1854,  was  the 
democratic  nominee  for  Congress 
in  the  old  burnt  district,  and  was 
beaten  by  Hon,  D.P.  Hollaway,  the 
fusion  candidate.  In  1858,  was  elec- 
ted judge  of  the  seventh  judicial 
circuit,  remained  on  the  circuit 
bench    twelve    years,   since   which 


time  he  has  been  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  horticultnre,  he  says,  as 
a  means  of  morals,  health,  and 
amiisement,  and  the  practice  of  his 
profession  for  a  livelihood.  In  poli- 
tics,  np  to  1860,  he  waa  a  democrat, 
and  voted  the  ticket  unscratehed; 
supported  Lincoln's  administration 
during  the  rebellion,  and  has  since 
voted    the    repulilioan    ticket.     In 
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of  the  republican 

n  j  p  t  of  the  State, 
t  g  from  the 
ti  part  in  the 
test  f  the  State.  He 
k  dp  interest  in 
the  tendency  of  which 
were  lo  develop  the  resourcea  of  hia 
county  and  State,  consequently  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the 
railroad  and  turnpike  interests  of 
western  Indiana.  He  says,  "  he 
commenced  the  world  poor,  and 
haa  held  his  own  remarkably  well." 
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JUDGE  THOMAS  B.  lOKG. 


Judge  Thomas  B.  Long  waa  Ijorn 
near  the  city  of  Mansfield,  ia  Rich- 
laad  county,  Ohio,  on  the  twenly- 
fiah  day  of  October,  1836.  Hla 
father's  family  subsequently  lived 
in  Mansfield,  Bncynis,  and  Spring- 
field, in  that  SUte,  and  in  1846  re- 
moved  to  (ho  city  of  Torre  Haute, 
where  tliey  have  since  continuously 
resided.  Here  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  received  an  academical  edu 
cation,  embracing  the  studies  usu 
ally  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  the 
land.  In  1854,  be  entered  the  law 
offlceof  Hon.  R.  W.Thompson  as  a 
student,  wliere  he  remained  foi  aev 
oral  years,  during  which  he  attend 
ed  lectures  in  tlie  law  departme  t 
of  the  Cincinnati  college,  and  giad 
uated  in  the  spring  of  1856,  In  the 
fail  of  this  year  he  was  clectel  dia 
trict  attorney  for  the  court  of  com 
mon  pleas,  and  about  the  same  time 
was  engaged  as  editor  of  one  of  the 
daily  papers  of  the  city,  which  po- 
sition he  filled  for  about  two  years, 
when  he  withdrew  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  his  entire  attention  to 


the  practice  of  his  profewion.  In 
1800,  he  was  placed  upon  the  presi- 
dential ticket  of  the  Union  party  as 
a  candidate  tbr  elector,  iu  which 
capacity  he  eanvasaed  hia  district 
wherever  his  services  were  called 
for;  but,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
the  success  of  his  party,  he  urged  all 
wavering  voters  to  support  Stephen 
A.  DouRlas  for  president.  From 
this  time  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  hia  professional  pnrsuila 
and  hterarj  studies  until  the  fall 
of  1870  when  he  was  elected  by  the 
democratic  paity  as  judge  of  the 
criminal  circuit  conrt,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  BO  acceptably  that,  in 
1874 — although  political  feeling  ran 
high — he  leceived  the  nomination 
of  both  parties  and  was  re-elected 
without  opposition . 

Julge  Loni,  is  a  fluent  speaker 
and  a  gracelul  writer,  and  has  a«> 
quired  some  fime  as  a  poet,  by  vari- 
ons  fugitive  pieces,  and  a  number 
of  ballads  and  songs,  which  have 
been  set  to  music  and  published  in 
the  pimcipil  eities  of  the  country. 


CHARLES  LOUDER, 


Whose  portrait  ia  given  elsewhere, 
was  born  in  Guilford  township, 
Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  on  the 
twelfth  of  May,  1833.  His  parents, 
Mather  and  Ruth  Lowder,  emigrated 
trow  Guilford  county,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  were  among  the  first  set- 
tiers  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"White  Lick"  country.  He  is 
among  the  oldest  natives  of  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  particulai'ly 
of  Hendricks  county.  He  has  been 
a  citizen  of  the  county  since  his 
birth,  and  has  moat  emphatically 


grownup  with  (he  country.  Though 
he  has  always  been  modest  and  un- 
assuming, he  has  done  much  in 
molding  the  general  character  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  in  putting  on 
foot  and  pushing  forward  public 
enterprises  which  have  tended  to 
subdue  what  was  at  the  time  of  his 
bii'tk  an  unbroken  wildei'ness,  and 
change  it  to  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  the  State.  Being  a  man  of  fair 
education,  and  naturally  of  an  ob- 
serving and  correct  mind,  there  are 
few  who   understand  more  clearly 
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s  of  the  country  than  lie 
liat  are  more  willing  to  aid 
IB  any  meaEure  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  country  or  the 
general  good  of  her  citizens.  In 
politics  he  haa  voted  with  the  whig 
and  the  republican  parties,  bwt 
claims  the  right  to  vote  only  for 
such  men  as  are  "  honest  and  capa- 
ble," and  clear  of  the  use  of  all 
inhmcatitig  liquors  as  a  beyerage. 
He  is,  and  has  been  from  his  birth, 
a  member  of  the  religious  society  of 
friends,  and  is  esteemed  by  tliose 
who  know  him  as  a  conscientious 
ajid  consistent  member.  By  occu- 
pation  he  has  always  been  a  fanner 
—  one  from  choicoand  not  from  cir- 


His 


eye. 


taste,  and  natm'al  lore  for  domestic 
animals,  induced  him  early  to  en- 
gage in  breeding  fine  horses,  cattle 
and  hogs.  Having  been  engaged  in 
breeding  tkorctugh  Ired  cattle  for 
nearly  twenly-fiYS  years,  he  may 
now  be  considered  one  of  the  pio- 


neers  in  this  State  of  this  branch  of 
scientific  agriculture.  The  cnmer. 
ous  sales  he  has  made  gives  him  an 
enviable  reputation  not  only  in  this 
State,  but  in  nearly  all  the  Western 
States,  as  a  good  Judge,  and  as  a 
conscientious  and  reliable  dealer. 
He  is  a  warm  friend  of  education  on 
general  principles,  but  especially 
that  kind  known  as  agrimMimU 
eStuation,,  or  such  education  as  will 
make  agriculturalists  generally  in- 
telligent, and  will  induce  fanners 
and  their  sons  and  daughters  to  re- 
spect fanning,  acd  enable  them  to 
pursue  it  in  the  light  of  science. 
His  farm  known  as  "  Crescent  Hill," 
from  its  peculiar  shape,  lies  within 
three  miles  of  the  place  of  his  birth, 
on  the  west  side  of  White  Lick 
creek,  north  of  the  Indianapolis, 
Terre  Haute  &  St.  Louis  railroad. 
His  farm,  buildings  and  general  im- 
provements are  among  the  best  in 
the  country,  and  show  his  energy 
and  taste  as  a  farmer. 


AMOS  S.  EVANS. 


In  the  spring  of  iSOO,  Kichard 
Evans  emigrated  fi'om  Kentuclty, 
and  settled  in  Highland  county, 
Ohio,  where  Amos  S.  Evans,  his 
son,  was  born  May  sixteenth,  1818. 
Richard  Evans  was  an  extensive  and 
successful  farmer,  and  trained  his 
son  to  the  same  occupation.  The 
son,  however,  was  born  to  be  a  mer- 
chant; and,  in  183S,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty,  in  obedience  to  an  in. 
stinct  which  had  been  manifest  from 
boyhood,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  brot3ier-in-law,  P.  Evans, 


e,  Ohio.    In 
the  fall  of  1838,  heremoved  to Hills- 
boro,  Ohio,  where  for  twenty-flve 
43 


years  he  prosecuted  the  retail  dry 
goods  trade  with  success.  Having 
determined  to  seek  a  larger  and 
more  promising  locality  for  trade, 
be  removed,  in  the  spring  of  1860, 
to  Fort  Wayne  with  a  view  of  en- 
gaging ultimately  in  the  wholesale 
trade.  For  two  years,  while  making 
arrangements  to  that  end,  he  con- 
tinued the  retail  trade.  At  length, 
in  August,  1863,  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  war,  against  the  remonstran 
ces  and  amid  the  forebodings  ol 
itiends,  he  inaugurated  the  whole, 
sale  dry  goods  trade  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Wholesale  grocery  houses  had  ex- 
isted there  for  some  years,  but  he 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  diy  goods 
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jobbing  trade  in  Northern  Indiana. 
tJp  totkistime  he  has  continued  the 
same  business,  with,  constant  and 
increaaing  success ;  and  with  the  aid 
«f  several  well-chosen  junior  pait 
ners,  all  young  men  trained  in  busi- 
neaa  by  himself,  be  has  established 
a  hoiise  second  to  none  in  the  State 
in  standing  or  proaperit3f. 

Mr,  Evans  is  eminently  fitted  for 
the  business  which  he  has  pursued 
"with  such  unvarying  constancy  iW)m 
boyhood  up.  "With  the  keenest 
powers  of  observation,  cautious  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  and  yet  bold 
to  talce  advantage  of  the  rising  tide, 
he  never  Jaila  to  catch  the  favoring 
breeze,  and  yet  bas  always  been 
found  with  all  sails  furled  when  a 
atorm  came. 

Duringthis  long,  active  and  labo- 
rious life,  he  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  other  and  higher  Interests, 
bolb  public  and  private.  He  is  a 
man  of  extensive  reading  and  cul- 
ture, and  accurate  general  informa- 
lion.  In  1854  be  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope, and,  in  1856,  with  liis  wife, 
diade  a  second  and  more  extended 
rf>ur,  embracing  Europe,  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  With  many  others  of  the 
State,  he  has  been  an  active  worker 
in  behalf  of  prison  reform.  In 
18T1  ho  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ba- 
ker one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
house  of  refuge  for  juvenDe  offend- 
ers. In  all  religious  enterprises, 
and  especially  in  the  Sunday-school 
work  of  his  city  and  State,  he  has 
been   particularly  active.    In  1807 


COL.  W.  E.  HOLLOWAY. 

Prominent  among  the  enterpris-  of  Indianapolis,  is    Colonel   W 

ing,   energetic   citizens  who    have  Hoiloway,  the  postmaster, 
contributed  so  largely  to  the   mar.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  HoUoway's 

velous  prosperity  and  development  is  necessajily  brief,  for  Hie  res 


he  bought  a  lot,  and  built  on  it  a 
neat  and  suitable  chapel,  at  his  own 
expense,  for  a  mission  Sunday- 
school  in  a  destitute  part  of  Fort 
Wayne;  and  he  has  personally  su- 
perintended tbe  school  ever  since 
with  the  exception  of  one  year.  In 
1873  he  was  president  of  the  State 
Sunday-school  union,  and  l>as  rarely 
ever  missed  one  of  its  meetings. 
For  fourteen  years  he  has  been  one 
of  the  oiBcers  of  the  Allen  county 
Bible  society,  and  was  for  several 
years  its  president. 

Upon  the  whole  Mr,  Evans'  life 
has  been  one  of  great  labor  and 
activity,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
great  usefulness.  He  has  shown 
linw  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  a 
philanthropist,  and  a  workei'  in  all 
humane  and  cliristian  causes,  and  a 
systematic  and  successful  business 
man  on  the  largest  scale,  at  the 
same  time.  He  has  proved  by  his 
own  example  that  a  man  may 
grow  rich  in  trade  and  yet  be  doing 
good  all  the  while.  Such  examples 
are  not  as  numerous  as  they  should 
be,  and  they  deserve  to  be  noted 
when  they  occur. 

Mr,  Evans  was  married  September 
twelfth,  1843,  to  Mary  Poage,  of 
Greenup,  Ky.  Bbe  died  Deceml>er 
thirteenth,  18B8,  On  February 
eleventh,  1866,  he  was  married  to 
Sarah  H.  Hanna,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
who  is  still  living,  and  is  a  worthy 
co-laborer  with  her  husband  in  all 
good  works. 
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that  it  comprises  but  a  few  years  of 
aclive  manhood,  alttough.  witliia 
their  scope  have  been  compressed 
aa  much  zealous  industry  and  prac- 
tical sagacious  labor  as  marks  the 
lives  of  a  maj  ority  of  men  who  have 
lived  out  the  full  terra  of  their 
alloted  years.  Col.  Hollov?ay  was 
born  in  tiie  city  of  Richmond, 
Wayne  county,  December  Btb,  1830, 
his  father,  the  Hon.  D.  P,  HoUoway, 
being  then  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Stehmond  Palladima  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  influential 
weekly  papers  in  Indiajii  particu 
larlj  ■while  under  Mr  Holloway  s 
control  The  father  afternards  be- 
came the  well  linomn  C  mmissioner 
of  Patents  in  Mi   Lincoln  s  admin 

lonng  Hollowiy  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  his  father  s  office 
imbibing  there  those  habits  of  ap- 
plied mdustry  and  enth  laiastic  love 
for  the  profi  "Ji  du  of  a  printer  and 
editor  that  have  (.lung  pertinacious- 
ly to  him  through  life 

He  finished  his  trade  in  the  office 
of  the  Oinctnnati  Ttmea  when  that 
paper  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  suc- 
cess and  influence,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  late  Calvin  W.  Star- 
Returning  to  Indiana  in  1858, 
he  re-entered  his  father's  office, 
remaining  abont  a  year,  during 
which  time  he  pabliahed  a  history 
of  Richmond  and  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Wayne  county. 

Being  married  ia  the  month  of 
November,  1858,  he  concluded  to 
enter  the  profesaion  of  law,  and 
studied  in  the  office  of  Morton  & 
Kibby,  (Mr.  Morton  being  his 
brother-in-law.)  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Wayne  county  in  1860. 
Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton  was  elected 
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Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  in 
that  year  on  the  republican  ticket, 
headed  by  Governor  Lane,  and  the 
latter  being  elected  United  States 
senator,  a  few  days  after  his  inaugu. 
ration,  Morton  succeeded  to  the 
guhernatorial  chair.  Col.  Holloway 
was  appointed  his  private  secre- 
tary, remaining  in  the  executiTe 
office  until  1863,  throughout  two  of 
the  hardest  years  of  Governor  Mor 
ton's  term,  incident  to  the  muster 
ing  and  eqi  iping  of  thonsands  of 
trojpa  bef  re  the  work  1  ad  devel- 
oped into  au'vth  ng  like  system. 

In  this  ardu  us  labor  Col.  Hollo, 
way  uniting  industry  remarkable 
quickness  of  thought  and  action, 
and  perception  of  thinas  amotinl 
Ingalmtiitto  inening  instinct,  was 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
Governor  and  to  the  State.  Gov 
ernor  Morton  appreciated  his  ahili- 
t  es  and  has  ever  relied  largely 
upon  him  in  the  subsequent  yewa 
of  his  distinguished  career. 

Leaving  the  Governor's  office. 
Col  Holloway  went  into  busineaa 
in  the  city  of  New  lork  in  which 
he  was  quite  suocessftil.  The  old 
love  for  a  printing  office,  however, 
retained  its  hold  upon  him,  and  in 
1864  he  purchased  the  Indiana^slU 
J&vrtial  establishment,  remaining 
its  sole  proprietor  and  editor  for 
over  a  year.  He  was  unanimously 
nominated  by  the  republican  cau- 
cus of  the  legislature  for  Stat« 
printer,  and  elected,  but  resigned 
the  office  when  he  sold  his  interest 
in  the  Journal.  Upon  his  retire, 
ment  from  the  Journal,  he  re-enter- 
ed Governor  Morton's  office  as  con. 
fldential  secretary,  but  in  another 
year  re-pnrchased  an  interest  in.  the 
JouTnaZ,  retaining  an  active  partici- 
pation in  the  editorial  control  of 
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the  paper  nntil  1873.  He  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  by  President 
Grant  in  I860,  and  reappointed  in 
1872,  retiring  finally  &om  the  Jowr- 
mU  in  that  year. 

His  management  of  the  Journal 
was  conspicuous  in  this,  that  he  in- 
troduced most  of  the  metropolitaji 
features  that  now  mark  Indiana- 
polis journalism;  the  papers  of  the 
cily  prior  to  that  time  being  deci- 
dedly "alow"  in  style.  His  admin- 
istration of  the  postoffice  haa  been 
adjnirable  in  every  respect,  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  citiisens 
of  Indianapolis  and  of  the  officials 
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Col.  Holloway  has  a  quick,  nerv- 
ous walk,  dispatches  business  rap- 
idly and  correctly,  and  is  always 
ready  and  courteous  to  every  de- 
mand made  upon  his  time  and  pa- 
tience. His  friendships  are  of  tlie 
warmest  character,  and  for  those  he 
favors  with  his  confidence  no  ser- 
vice seems  too  exacting. 

A  city  full  of  such  bustling  men 
as  Col-  Holloway  could  remove 
mountains  if  they  stood  in  the  way 
of  progress.  In  the  character  of 
such  citizens  must  be  found  the 
secret  of  the  almost  aupernattira] 
advancement  of  the  Hoosier  m«- 
tropolis. 


WILLIAM  MITCHELL. 


He  was  bom  in  Montgomery 
county,  State  of  New  York,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1808.  In  1836  he  came  to  In- 
diana, ajid  built  a  log  cabin  in  Ken- 
dallvilIe,wherehenowresideB.  The 
place  was  then  a  wildei'ness  for 
miles  in  every  direction.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Indiana  legislature 
in  1843-  In  1860  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  was,  during  the  war, 


a  firm  supporter  of  the  Union.  He 
raised  many  troops,  and  otherwise 
contributed  means  and  labor  to  the 
nation's  cause.  He  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  promoting  home 
public  improvements.  He  organ- 
ized the  First  National  Bank  of 
Kendailville  in  1863,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  that  institution  until   his 


WILLIAM  P.  EDSON. 

He  was  bom  in  Mount- Vernon,  ber  of  the  State  legislature.    In  1858, 

Indiana,  May  14th,  1884,  where  he  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney, 

«tUl  resides.     He  studied  law,  and  and  in  1860,  clerk  of  the  Posey  cir- 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856,  at  cuit  court.    He  was  appointed  judge 

the   age  of  twenty-two.     He  was  of  the  common  pleas  court  by  Gov- 

elected  from  Posey  county  a  mem-  ernor  Baker,  in  1871. 

DK-  ANDREW  LEWIS. 


He  was  bom  on  the  nineteenth, 
of  April,  1813,  in  Lewisburgh,  Pa. 
He  early  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  medicine;  completing  his 
studies,  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine,  ajid  has  lived  a  long  life 


of  usefulness,  both  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  in  works  of 
public  improvement-  He  was  also 
instrumental  during  the  war,  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  He  resides  at 
Princeton,  Indiana. 
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JOHN  M.  LOOKWOOD. 


He  was  torn 
ty,  New  York,  in  1809.  He  moved 
to  Indiana,  witli  his  father,  in  1818. 
Being  left  an  oiplian  wien  only  a 
boj,  lie  struck  out  on  his  own  re- 
sources and  won  success.  After  a 
long  and  successful  business  life. 


he  settled  dowa  in  Mount  Vernon 
where  he  still  resides.  He  was  in 
slrumental  in  organizing  the  Mount 
Vernon  National  Banh,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  he  has 
heen  its  president. 


WILLAKD  OAEFENTEK. 


He  was  born  in  Stafford,  Orange 
county,  New  York,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  1803,  He  removed  to 
Bvanaville,  Indiana,  in  1837,  where 
he  still  resides.  He  ia  now  one  of 
yie  oldest  and  most  respected  clti. 


zens  of  that  place,  having  lived  a 
long  life,  whicti  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  devoted  to  the  inter- 
eats  of  the  city  with  wonderlW  anc- 


JOHN  PURDUE. 


Mr.  John  Purdue,  who  iiaa  en- 
deared his  name  to  the  people  of 
Indiana  as  the  founder  of  the  Pur- 
due University  of  La  Fayette,  was 
born  in  Huntington  county,  Penn., 
in  1802.  His  native  village,  Ger- 
many, located  between  two  small 
mountain  ranges,  presented,  during 
the  years  of  his  minority,  all  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  pioneer  life. 
It  was  a  German  settlement,  aa  its 
name  indicates,  and  the  early  resi- 
dents were  not  bleaaed  with  any  of 
the  modern  appliances  that  now 
lend  a  charm  to  farm  life.  Mr.  Pur- 
due's father,  Charles  Purdue,  was  a 
poor,  hard-working,  honest  pioneer. 
He  lived  in  a  log  cabin  eighteen  by 
twenty  feet,  one  story  high,  with  a 
family  of  eight  children.  John,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  only 
son.  The  other  seven  children  were 
daughters.  Times  were  hard  in 
this  pioneer  settlement  then,  and 
Mr.  John  Purdue  was  early  on  the 
list  of  "  hired  help."    At  the  age  of 


eight  years  he  was  first  sent  to  a 
country  school,  where  he  at  once 
evinced  his  natural  taste  for  intel- 
lectual culture.  He  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  elementary  studies, 
and  after  a  few  years  of  great  in- 
dustry, improving  every  opportu- 
nity, he  became  quite  proficient  in 
the  English  branches  of  study,  and 
was  himself  called  to  the  school, 
room  as  a  teacher. 

Afler  several  years  as  a  most  use- 
ful and  successful  teacher,  Mr.  Pur- 
due, having  partially  lost  his  health, 
decided  to  exchange  the  profession 
for  out-door  exercise.  During  the 
years  of  his  professional  labors  he 
had  saved  up  a  little  money,  be- 
sides supporting  a  large  family,  and 
now  he  went  out  into  the  world  to 
try  his  luck  at  speculation.  He  vis- 
ited Marion  county,  Ohio,  whei'e  he 
purchased  a  quarter  section  of  land 
for  nine  hundred  dollars,  paying 
half  down,  and  getting  three  years 
credit,  without  interest,  on  the  bal- 
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ajice.  He  at  once  went  to  farming 
and  worked  a  portion  of  this  land 
a  yeaa'  and.  a  half.  During  the  first 
fall  on  his  new  farm,  the  farmers 
of  the  neighborhood  came  to  him 
and  desired  him  to  purchase  all 
their  hogs.  He  told  them  that  he 
had  no  money,  hut  they  offered  to 
trust,  and  urged  him  to  take  them 
to  market.  He  accepted  their  offer 
and  started  to  market  with  about 
four  hundred  hogs.  This  was  his 
first  great  speculation  in  merchan- 
dise, and  as  with  all  otliera  in  which 
Jie  has  engaged,  it  was  snccessful. 
He  made  over  three  hundred  dollars 
on  the  trade,  paid  Hie  farmers  ilieir 
price,  and  won  their  highest  confi- 
dence and  esteem.  We  make  men- 
tion of  this  circumstance  in  his 
early  life  to  show  that  no  matter 
what  he  engaged  in,  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  people  arouud  him 
was  unconditionally  extended.  Nor 
did  he  ever  abuse  that  confidence. 
"We  sliall  not  follow  Mr.  Purdue  ■ 
step  by  step  in  his  commercial  life. 
It  has  been  a  magnificent  success 
for  the  individual,  but  not  less  so 
for  education  in  Indiana,  as  we 
shall  see.  He  came  to  La  Fayette 
in  1830  and  opened  a  store  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  in  connection  with 


tegi'ity  a: 

became  a 
city.     He 


Moses  Fowler.  Boon  alter  he  struck 
out  on  his  own  account  and  has  since 
acctimulated  a  vast  fortune,  which 
lias  been  freely  distributed  for  be 
nevolent  and  educational  purposes 
His  commercial  operations  in  New 
York  city  during  the  iate  civil  war 
were  characterized  by  wonderful 
foresight,  unflinching  in- 
id  substantial  rewards,  so 
that  Mr.  Purdue's  name 
tower  of  credit  in  that 
!  was  ti'uly  the  king  of  the 
merchants  in  Uiat  great 
metropolis  during  his  business  res- 
idence there. 

After  his  business  relations  with 
Now  York  closed  he  returned  to 
La  Fayette,  Ind.,  where  he  still  re- 
sides, li^om  his  vast  accumulation 
he  has  endowed  Hie  Purdue  Uni- 
versity {agricultural  college)  with 
nearly  $300,000,  and  proposes  in  the 
near  fliture  to  largely  increase  the 
endowment.  He  is  a  genial  old 
bachelor,  having  never  married,  is 
convei'sant  with  all  s 
lish  works,  pleasant  in  < 
tion,  spending  much  of  his  old  age 
in  the  entertainment  of  friends,  of 
which  he  has,  perliaps,  more  than 


OHAELES  B.  LASSELLE. 


He  was  born  at  the  town  of  Vin- 
cennes,  this  State,  on  the  twelfth  of 
October,  1819.  He  is  descended 
from  the  old  stock  of  French  pio- 
neers, who  explored  and  settled  the 
Wabash  valley,  his  father,  the  late 
General  H.  Lasselle,  of  Logansport, 
having  been  born,  in  1777,  at  the 
Miami  village,  near  the  present  site 
of  Fort  Wayne,  at  which  his  father 
was  then  located,  witli  his  family. 


as  a  government  agent;  his  mother 
being  born  at  Vincennes  in  1787, 
and  the  daughter  of  Major  Francis 
Bosseron,  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  that  pla^M,  assisted 
General  Clarke  in  the  capture  of  the 
British  fort  there  in  1779. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  he  removed 
with  Ills  father's  family  from  Vin- 
cennes to  Logansport,  where  he  has 
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In  the  spring  and  summer  of  183S 
lie  attended  school  at  what  was 
called  the  "  Seminary."  Thiswaa  ti 
oae  Htory  brick  bijllding  built  as  a 
Bcliool-house,  but  used  for  lioldiag 
coiirfB,  elections,  religious  meetings, 
exhibitions,  aad  public  meetings 
ffenerally^^  and  occasionally  for  a 
school.  Itwas  thentlie  only  school, 
house  iu  Indiana  north  of  the  Wa- 
bash river. 

In  the  fall  of  1836  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  the  Slate  coHege  at 
Bloomington.  He  attended  this 
college  until  the  spring  of  laS9, 
■when,  owing  to  a  loss  of  health  from 
a  too  close  application  to  bis  stud- 
ies, be  returned  home.  Shortly  af- 
terwai'ds  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
D.  D.  Pratt,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Logansport  bar  in  the  fal]  of  1843. 
He  has  continued  in  the  practice  at 
this  bar,  with  more  or  less  of 


In  1847  he  was  elected  and 
missioned  as  prosecuting  attorney 
of  the  county  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  About  this  time,  and  for . 
eral  years,  he  assisted  in  publishing 
and  editing  the  Logansport  Tele- 
graph, a  weekly  newspaper,  then 
conducted  by  his  elder  brother. 
Judge  Lasselle,  now  of  Washington 
City. 

In  1803  Mr.  Lasselle  received  the 
nomination  of  the  democratic  party 
of  Cass  county  for  the  office  of  rep- 
resentative to  the  State  legislature. 
AlUiough  opposed  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  men  of  the  Stete  — 
the  Hon.  D.  D.  Pratt,  late  United 
States  senator,  as  the  nominee  of 
Hie  republican  party,  which  had 
carried  the  county  at  the  last  pre- 
luding election —  yet  such  was  the 
public  confidence  in  Mr.  Lasselie, 
Mupled  with  hts  personal  popular- 


ity with  the  people,  that  he  was 
elected  by  nearly  350  majority 

In  1804  he  was  again  nominated 
by  the  same  party  for  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  face  of  a  determined 
opposition  and  a  popular  opponent, 
was  re-elected  by  a  large  majorily. 
In  1800  he  was  again  solicited  by 
his  party  friends  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  same  position,  but  de- 
clined. In  1868  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate  from  the  counties 
of  Cafcs  and  Pulton,  which  then 
composed  the  senatorial  disfricU 
Having  resigned,  with  his  parly 
friends  in  ihe  senate,  at  the  regular 
session  of  1809,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  quorum,  and  thus  prevent  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
without  first  taking  the  sense  of  the 
people  upon  that  question,  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  senate  by  a 
large  majority,  at  the  following 
special  election  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  senators.  And  having  a 
second  time  resigned,  with  his  party 
colleagues,  at  the  special  session  of 
the  same  year,  he  was,  at  the  regu- 
lar election  of  1870,  again  elected 
for  the  third  time  to  that  position. 

Mr.  Lasselle  has  for  many  years 
devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  early  history  of  tbe  Wabash 
vailey.  Having  derived  through  his 
ancestry  many  ancient  and  rare  doc- 
uments and  manuscripts,  he  has 
greatly  added  to  them  by  years  of 
diligent  research  and  careful  pre- 
servation, so  that  he  now  posaeases 
a  mass  of  such  historical  matter  no 
where  else  to  be  found.  Ho  has  fur- 
nished historical  sketches  for  sev- 
eral localities  in  the  State,  and  has 
otherwise  contributed  to  the  general 
history  of  the  Wabash  vailey.  We 
d,  and  trust  that  he  may 
his  services  in  this  lauo- 
able  enterprise. 
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PLINEY  HOAGLAKD. 


He  was  bom  on  the  ttiirty-flrst  of 
July,  1810,  iieai'  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio.  He  lias  been  a,  very  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Fort  Wayne  for 
many  years,  taking  an  active  and 
important  part  in  all  railroad  and 
canal  nnd  city  improvements.  la 
18B1  Mr.  Hoagland  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Indiana  legislature,  aad 
in  1862  a  member  of  the  State  sen- 
ate. Judge  McCuUough,  after  hia 
appointmeat  to  the  office  of  comp- 


troller of  the  currency,  resigned  his 
position  as  president  of  llie  Fort 
Wayne  branch  of  the  bank  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  accepted  the 
appointment,  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  State  senate,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion until  tlie  organiaation  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  national  bank,  under 
the  national  banking  law,  when  he 
declined  the  offer  of  the  presidency 
of  the  institution,  bat  accepted  the 
office  of  vice-president,  which  he 
to  hold. 


DAVID  8.  GOODING, 


He  was  born  in  Fleming  county, 
Kentucky,  January  twentieth,  1824. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Colonel 
David  Gooding,  of  Eentucky,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Asa  Gooding,  de- 
ceased. Hie  father  removed  to  Rush 
county,  Indiana,  in  1837,  and  to 
Hancock  county,  Indiana,  in  1836, 
where  Mr.  Gooding  has  ever  since 
resided.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University,  but  the 
death  of  Ilia  father  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  leave  the  university 
before  graduating  and  return  home 
and  take  charge  of  his  father's  fam- 
ily While  at  home  ht  studied  law, 
and  was  a  licenstd  and  pixcticing 
lawy  1  bptire 
yeais  if  age 
twentj  tlirce  y 


s  old  1 


0  the  8 

cock  conntj  In  1848  hp  was  elect- 
ed prosecuting  attorney  of  Han- 
cock county  lor  thiee  years.  In 
1351  he  was  Plecte  1  pr  secuting 
attorney  for  the  Indianapolis  cir- 
cuit to!  two  years  over  Ex-Gov- 
emor  David  Wallace  In  1853 
he  was  elected  judge  ot  the  com- 


mon pleas  court  for  the  ( 
of  Hancock  and  Madison  for  four 
years  over  Judge  John  Davis,  of 
Anderson.  In  1856  he  was  elected 
a  State  Senator  from  Hancock  and 
Madison  counties  for  four  years 
over  Judge  H.  H,  Hall.  In  1861  he 
was  again  elected  common  pleas 
judge  for  four  years  for  the  counties 
of  Decatur,  Rush,  Henry,  Madison 
and  Hancock.  In  1864  he  resigned 
the  judgeship  and  was  nominated 
and  elected  a  presidential  elector 
for  the  State  at  large  on  the  union 
ticket  His  name  was  at  the  head 
of  the  electoral  ticket,  and  he  cast 
his  vote  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson. 
In  January,  1885,  President  I^incoln 
nominated  iiim  for  a  United  States 
judgeship  in  New  Mexico,  which 
nomination  he  declined,  and  the 
nomination  at  his  special  request 
was  withdrawn  after  the  senate  ju- 
diciary committee  had  determined 
to  recommend  Iiis  conflrmation  by 
the  senate.  In  June,  1865,  he  was 
appointed  United  States  marshal 
for  the  Disli'ict  of  Columbia  by 
President  Johnson,  and  was  con- 
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Armed  by  the  United  States  senate 
In  Jaanary,  1866,  and  continued  to 
serve  as  United  States  marshal  until 
after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Grant  in  1969,  when  he  resigned 
and  returned  home  to  Indiana  in 
May,  1889,  and  resumed  the  prae- 
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tice  of  the  law  at  Greenfield. 
1870  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
as  the  democratic  candidate  for 
congi'ess,  hut  not  elected  He  again 
resumed  the  law  practice  m  Green- 
field, where  he  has  resided  for  moro 
tlian  thirty-six  years. 


OLEM.  STUBEBAKER. 


He  was  born  in  Adama  county. 
Pa,,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  March, 
1881.  His  father,  John  Studehaker, 
was  a  wagon,  maker,  and  huilt  the 
first  Studebager  wagon  known  to 
the  world.  At  the  age  of  four  years 
Clement  came  with  the  family  to 
Ashland  county,  Ohio.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  going  to  school 
and  devoting  a!J  of  his  spare  mo- 
menta in  earning  his  board.  At 
fourteen  he  engaged  himself  to  a 
fimner  at  two  dollars  per  month  and 
1>oard.  Tiring  at  this,  he  returned 
to  his  father's  roof  and  began  learn- 
ing his  father's  trade,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  with  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  he  came  west  and  stopped 
at  South.  Bend  with,  only  two  dol- 
lars as  his  worldly  capital.    Failing 


gaged  in  school  teaching  on  Pal- 
mer's prairie.    To  keep  ahead  of  his 


pupils  he  had  to  devote  much  of  his 
night  time  to  study.  In  his  teach- 
ing he  gave  good  satisfaction,  and 
made  many  life-long  fi'iends.  In 
February,  1853,  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  hia  elder  brother, 
Henry,  under  the  firm  name  of  H. 
&  0.  Studehaker,  with  a  capital  of 
sixty-eight  dollars.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  house  of 
Studebaker  Bros.  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  is  at  this  day  tie 
largest  of  its  kind  in  tJie  world.  In 
1869,  the  joint  stock  company  as  it 
now  esists  was  formed,  and  Clem, 
Studebaker  was  made  its  president, 
which  position  he  now  fills. 

Mr.  Studebaker  has  filled  many 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility 
in  the  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  all. 


JOHN  M.  STUDEBAKER 


John  Mohler  Studebaker,  the 
third  son  of  John  Studebaker,  was 
bom  in  Adams  county,  Pa.,  October 
tenth,  1833,  His  inheritance  con- 
sisted in  a  good  constitution,  a 
happy  mental  nature,  and  habits  of 
probity,  industry  and  economy, 
which,  combined,  form  the  best 
capital  a  young  man  can  possess. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  bus- 
iness on  his  own  account  by  taking 


ilear  a  swamp  for  the 
sum  of  twenty-six  dollars,  clearing 
at  this  ninety  cents  per  day,  whicli 
in  those  days  was  considered  large 
wages.  He  soon  after  cleared  thirty 
dollars  by  working  a  sugar  camp, 
which  earned  him  the  name  of  the 
"  boy  contractor."  In  1851,  he  came 
with  the  family  to  South  Bend,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1852,  he  engaged 
himself  to  a  German  wagon  maker. 
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but  which  was  one  year  after  brot- 
en.  At  this  time  the  California 
fever  was  at  its  height,  and  John, 
now  in  his  eighteentli  joar,  resolved 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  gold 
fields.  He  traded  the  first  wagon  he 
ever  made  for  passage  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  which  wagon  was  the  first 
Studebaker  wagon  ever  seen  in  Cal- 
ifornia. At  the  end  of  the  trip  this 
■wagon  was  the  best  one  in  the 
whole  train  and  readily  sold  for 
three  hundred  dollars  in  gold.  Ar- 
riving in  Placerville,  he  at  once 
procured  employment  with  Mr.  H. 
L.  Hines,  (now  an  honored  member 
of  liie  Studebafcer  Brothers  Manu- 
fiicturing  Company,)  and  com- 
menced making  wheelbaiTOwa  at 
twelve  dollara  apiece.  In  1858,  he 
returned  to  South  Bend  and  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  his  brother 
Henry,  (who  retired  to  a  farm  near 
Souiii  Bend,)  thereby  becoming  an 
equal  partner  with  Clem,  under  the 
flnnnameof  C.&J.M. 
His  arduous  labors  in  1 


afiected  his  health,  and  threatened 
him  with  a  serious  decline,  so  mnch 
so  that  he  spent  fifteen  months  in 
Europe  with  his  wife,  visiting  Eng- 
land, Franco,  Germany,  Italy,  Switz- 
erland, and  Ireland,  He  returned 
fully  recaperated,  and  in  a  physical 
condition  to  successfully  meet  all 
the  stern  vicissitudes  of  an  active 
business  life.  Mr.  Studebaker  pos- 
sesses great  mental  and  physical 
endurance.  His  moral  s 
are  well  poised  and  1: 
nature  active.  He  is 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  an  active  worker  for,  and  a  free 
giver  to  aO  works  of  true  charily 
and  benevolence.  As  a  citizen  he 
stands  high,  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  all  public  improvements  and 
reforms.  In  social  life  he  is  pre- 
eminent; his  friends  are  many,  and 
foes  are  few  or  none.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Studebaker,  in  point  of  age,  stands 
second  in  the  firm,  and  fills  the 
position  of  vice-president  of  the 
company. 


PETER  E.  STtTDEBAKEE. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Peter 
Evans  Studebaker,  was  born  in 
Ashland  county,  Ohio,  April  flrat, 
1836.  He  is  the  fourth  of  the  five 
sons  of  John  Studebaker,  and  the 
only  one  who  was  not  bred  a  wagon 
maker  In  boyhood  Peter  mani- 
fesled  a  strong  ambitmn  to  become 
a  sui^ce^sful  business  man  and  soon 
developed  marked  abililies  in  that 
dnection  At  in  early  age  he  en- 
gaffL-d  With  a  brothei  m  law,  who 
wa»  a  merchant,  with  whom  he 
atayed  two  years,  when  he  started 
west,  arriving  in  South  Bend  with  a 
five  frank  piece  in  his  pocket  as 
bis  sole  moneyed  capital.    The  day 


after  his  arrival,  he  engaged  as  a 
dry-goods  clerk,  which  he  retained 
for  three  years,  with  a  constant  in- 
crease in  his  salary.  With  a  capi- 
tal of  one  hundred  and  fl.fty  dollars, 
as  the  savings  of  his  three  years 
salary,  he  began  buainess  on  his 
own  account.  Mounting  a  ped- 
dling wagon,  he  struck  out  into  the 
country,  in  search  of  his  fortune. 
Although  meeting  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  rebuffs  incident  to  his 
avocation,  he  managed  to  add  to 
his  small  beginning,  the  handsome 
sum  of  seven  hundred  dollars.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married, 
discontinued  his  itinerancy,  and  in 
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April,  1856,  opened  a  retail  store  at 
Goshen,  Indiana,  This  lie  carried 
on  witli  varied  successes  until  1860, 
when  he  engaged  in  sening  wagons 
for  his  brothers,  0.  &  M.  In  this 
he  was  erainentiy  auccessfui.  He 
removed  from.  Goshen  to  South 
Bend  in  1863,  and  in  tlie  year  fol- 
lowing, at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
he  became  an  equal  partner  with 
his  hrothera,  C.  &  J.  M.,  the  new 
firm  organizing  under  the  name  of 
Btudebaker  Brothers.  Leaving  im- 
mediately for  the  west,  he  settled 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  that  being  the 
great  outfitting  point  for  California, 
Oregon,  Montana,  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
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entire  wwt.  He  soon  commanded 
a  large  trade  in  the  sale  of  their 
wagons  for  the  plains,  and  tlie 
Btudebaker  wagon  was  favorably 
known  throughout  the  whole  west 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Ho  remained 
in  St.  Joseph  until  1871,  when  he 
returned  to  South  Bend,  where  he  Is 
now  settled  for  life. 

Peter  E.  Studobaker  possesses  rare 
financial  ability,  strict  integrity, 
indomitable  will,  and  great  endu- 
rance. He  is  the  treasiu-er  of  the 
concern,  which  position  he  fills 
with  ci'edit  alike  to  himself  and  the 
company. 


JAOOE  F.  STUDEBAKER. 


Jacob  Franklin  Studebaker,  the 
fifth  son  of  the  family,  and  the 
junior  member  of  the  Studebaker 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company, 
was  bom  in  Ashland  county,  Ohio, 
May  twenty-sizth,  1844,  and  is  con- 
sequently now  in  his  thirty  first 
year.  At  the  age  of  eight,  young 
Jacob  followed  with  the  family 
train  to  South  Bend,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he 
learned  the  trade  of  wagon  and  car- 
rtage  making  with  Peter  Van  Ness. 
Ketuming  to  St.  Joseph  county,  he 


engaged  three  years  at  farming,  be- 
fore becoming  a  member  of  the 
company.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Studebaker  Brothers  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  has  the  sole 
charge  of  the  carriage  works,  a  post 
for  which  he  la  peculiarly  fitted. 
B"o  man  in  the  west,  perhaps,  has  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  wants  and 
needs  of  the  people  in  his  specialty, 
and  vei'y  few  persons  have  better 
taste  and  judgement  in  all  mailers 
relating  to  the  n 
carriage  work. 


O.  BniD. — He  is  a  citizen  of  Port 
Wayne,  has  served  in  He  State 
senate. 

J.  L.  WiMJAMB. — He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  pioneers  of  Fort  Wayne  ftow 
living.  He  has  lived  a  long  life 
of  great  usefulne^,  and  is  respected 
by  hosts  of  warm,  devoted  friends. 


Chatjhcby  Rose. — He  is  one  of 
the  oldest  citizens  of  Terre  Haute 
now  living.  He  ia  well  known  as 
the  fonnder  of  the  Industrial  School 
of  that  city,  and  as  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  State. 

Austin  H,  Bbown.-— He  is  a  citi- 
zen of  Indianapolis.  At  present  he 
holds  the  office  of  clerk  of  Marion 
county. 
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B.  T.  Cox.~He  is  well  known  a. 
the  Indiana  State  geologist. 

Samuiei.  Hakma.  —  He  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  and  useful 
citizeii  of  Fort  Wayne.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  ali  public  improve- 
ments, and  died  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  integrity  and  abil- 
ity. He  was  tbe  moat  prominent 
pioneer  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Miia.  ErjzA  Hanna. —  She  ia  still 
living,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  pio- 
neers of  Fort  Wayne  now  living. 
She  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Judge 
Samuel  Hanna,  of  Port  Wayne, 
where  she  now  resides. 

Mbs.  Laura  Stjttbnfibld.—  She 
is  one  of  the  oldest— if  not  the 
oldest  —  pioneer    of    Fort   Wayne 

JoHK  HoTjeH.—  He  was  an  active 
and  successful  business  man  of  Fort 
Wayne.     He  died  in  February,  1875, 

8.  C.  Evans.— He  ia  an  active, 
prosperous  and  useful  citiKcn  of 
Fort  Wayne. 

B.  Tbentmah. — He  was  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  of  Fort  Wayne. 
He  founded  the  well  known  grocery 
establishment  of  Trentman  &  Sons, 
of  that  city. 

Phob'.  J.  A.  COMiNOOB.— He  is  a 
resident  and  practicing  phyaician 
of  Indianapolis,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Indiana  State 
medical  college. 

Prof.  B.  T.  Baown.— He  is  an 
able  scholar  in  medicine,  and  one 
of  tiie  membera  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Indiana  State  Medical  College.  He 
resides  at  Indianapolis. 


J.  H.  Bass. — He  is  the  president 
of  the  Bass  foundry  and  machine 
works  of  Port  Wayne, 

Hon.  T.  J.  Cason, —  He  is  a  ctti. 
zen  of  Lebanon,  Boone  cotmly,  Ind. 
Has  served  —  terms  in  congress. 

Col.  S.  S.  BAsa.- He  is  a  brotJier 
of  J".  H.  Bass,  of  Fort  Wayne.  Bore 
a  grand  part  in  the  war  for  the  Un- 

HoN.  acHOYLKR  Colfax. —  He  is 
a  resident  of  South  Bend,  aa4  Is  so 
well  known  throughoQt  the  State 
and  nation  that  any  biogi'apliy  of 
him  in  this  work  would  be  super- 
fluous. 

Prop.  W.  B.  Fletcher.-  He  is  a 
resident  and  practicing  physician 
of  Indianapolis,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Indiana  State 
medical  college. 

Hon.  M.  C.  Honter. —  He  is  a 
resident  of  Bloomington.  He  has 
served  in  congress  —  terms. 

M.  M.  Moody. —  He  is  a  resident 
of  Muncic,  and  is  a  prominent 
granger, 

Hon,  J,  E.  McDonald.—  He  is  a 
resident  of  Indianapolis,  and  is  a 
prominent  attorney  at  law.  He  was 
recently  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate. 

Pbof.  6,  W.  Mkaes,— He  is  an 
old  and  reliable  physician  of  Indi- 
anapolis, and  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Indiana  State  medical 
college. 


N,  G.  Olds,-  He 
Fort  Wayne,  and  a 
factnrer  of  that  plac 


a  resident  of 
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PaoP.  RiCHAKD  OwBB. —  He  ie 
well  known  as  a  scliolar  in  natural 
science,'  and  occupies  the  chair  of 
that  field  of  3tndy  in  the  Indiana 
State  UniTersity. 

HOM.  S.  K.  WotPB.— He  ia  a  res- 
ident of  New  Albany,  ajid  was  a 
member  of  the  late  CongreBS.  He 
is  a  prominent  and  useful  citizen. 

0,  T.  Pattebsott.— He  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Terre  Haute,  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  bar  of  that  city, 
being  at  present  judge  of  the  circuit 

M.  L.  Pierce. —  He  is  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  La  Fayette,  president 
of  tJie  first  national  bank  of  that 
city,  and  an  old  pioneer  of  that 
place. 

OoL.  Jab.  S.  Thompson. —  He  is 
colonel  in  the  United  States  army, 
and  professor  of  tactics  in  the  Indi- 
aaa  State  University, 

Pkop.  C.  E.  Weight.— He  is  a 
resident  and  practiciag  physician, 
of  Indianapolis,  and  a  member  of 
the  facal^  of  the  Indiana  Slate 
Universi^. 

John  Booth  brland.— He  is  a 
resident  of  La  Porte.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  State  board  of  agricul- 
ture until  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  board  in  January  last. 


Hon.  James  N.  Tymkk. — A.  resi- 
dent of  Peru,  Indiana,  a  lawyer  by 
profession.  He  was  for  many  years 
in  the  United  States  postal  detective 
service,  for  which  he  proved  himself 
eminently  fitted.  Elected  to  the 
forty-second  congress,  he  served 
with  distinction,  and  did  great  ser. 
vice  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  postal  atfairs.  Many  improve- 
ments and  reforms  in  our  general 
post  office  system  are  due  to  his 
genins.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  (the  close  of  the  forty-third  con- 
gress,) Mr.  "Tyuer  received  an  ap- 
pointraent  to  the  very  responsible 
position  of  Second  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, vice  Jolin  L.  Routt. 

John  Roche.— He  ia  a  resident 
and  an  old  pioneer  of  Huntington. 
He  has  been  connected  with  many 
of  the  public  improvements  of  his 
town,  and  has  accumulated  consid- 
erable property. 


JoHB  T.  Scott.— He  is  a  promi- 

nent member  of  the 

Terre  Haule 

bar,  and  formerly  a 

>dge  of  the 

court  of  that  county. 

He  resides  at 

Terre  Haute. 

D.  H.  Yeoman.-  He  is  a  resident 

of    Rensselaer,    and 

a   prominent 

Hon.  D,  D.  Pbatt.—  He  is  a  res. 
ident  of  Logansport.  Has  served 
in  the  "United  States  senate. 


ion  of  their  nunes, 
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OHAPTEE    LXXIX. 

THE  NEWSPArffiK    PKESS   OF   INDIANA. 

THE  PRESS  of  Indiana  has  had  a  growth  full  equal  to  the 
development  of  her  material  resources.  Nor  can  we  easily 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
State  is  indehted  to  the  efforts  and  influences  of  the  local 
newspaper.  At  the  present  time  there  are  published  within 
the  State  twenty -five  dailies,  two  tri -weekly,  three  semi -weekly, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  weekly,  sixteen  monthly  and 
two  quarterly  publications.  Some  of  these  have  gained  a 
national  reputation.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  India- 
napolis Daily  Sentinel  and  the  Indianapolis  Daily  Joivmal. 
Both  of  these  papers  have  become  national  institutions,  and 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Union  for  the  respective 
political  organizations  which  they  support.  The  latter  is  a 
Republican  and  the  former  a  Democratic  journal,  yet  both  are 
liberal  and  independent  in  the  disciission  of  great  questions, 
and  seem  to  manifest  more  zeal  for  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  than  to  promote  mere  partisan  ends.  The 
Sentinel  is  under  the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  John  Fiah- 
back,  with  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connor  as  the  practical  managing 
editor.  Mr.  Fishback  is  also  President  of  the  Sentinel  com- 
pany and  the  principal  stockholder  in  the  corporation.  The 
Jowmal  is  under  the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Nichols,  with  Mr.  Charles  M.  Walker  as  political  editor.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Kuckle  is  President  of  the  Jov/tnal  company. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers  published  in  Indiana, 
with  their  size,  circulation,  location,  and  the  names  of  their 
publishers:* 

•  Compfloil  ftom  Gso.  P.  Rowall  &  Co.'B  ^ewepaper  mretlory  for  1874,  Tba  eame  cir 
calBtion  ie  bere  need,  bnt  It  is  eafe  to  Inocease  these  esUmates  twenty-five  per  cant,  tor 
the  ctrcolatlon  In  1876. 
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Albion,  Nets  Era,  —  Published 
Thursdaya;  23x33;  subscription 
$1.50;  establislied  1873;  Samuel  E. 
Alvord,  editor  and  publisher. 

Abdehson,  Demowoi.— Published 
Fridays;  Democratic;  S0x44;  quar- 
to; subscription  $3;  established 
1871;  M.  J.  Todisraaji  &  Pyles,  edi- 
tors and  publiahera ;  circulation 
about  656. 

AuDEESOH,  Meraid.^-  Fridays; 
rep.j  8  p.,  30x44;  sub.  $8;  est. 
1868;  StepheaMetealf,  ed,  andpub.; 
cir.  980. 

Amgola,  Sieulim.  Oo.  R^uUiean. 
—  Wednesdays;  rep,;  4  p.,  36s40; 
Bub.  $2;  CiSt.  1857;  "W.  C.  McQoni- 
gai,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  1,080. 

Attica,  Ledger.- Tbmsdays ;  rep. ; 
4  p..  35sS8;  sub.  %%;  eat.  1850; 
Benj.  F.  Hegler,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir, 
780. 

Adbdrn,  Omiri^i:  —  Thursdays ; 
dem.;  8  p.,  30x44;  sub.  |3;  est 
1870;  T.  C,  Mays,  ed.  aad  pub. ;  cir. 
1867. 

A.'iJfjoSi^jSca.TboTn  IndepeniUnt. — 
Thursdays;  rep.;  4  p,  28x42;  sub. 
$3;  est.  1808;  L.  W.  Cobb,  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir.  415. 

AOKOBA,  Fairm&r  and  Mechanic. — 
Saturdays;  dem.;  8  p.,  80x44;  sub. 
$3;  eat.  1873;  Thos.  D,  Wright  & 
Sons,  ods.  and  pubs. 

Adroha,  JT^os.— Wednesdays;  4 
p.,  24x36;  sub.  $2;  eat.  1873;  Sam. 
Chapman,  ed.  and  pub. 

Bkdfokd,  Bararaer.  — Thursdays; 
dem.;  4 p., 26x37;  sub.  $1.60;  est. 
1811;  J.  0.  Carleton,  ed.;  Bajiner 
Pi'int'g.  Co..  pub.;  cir.  533, 

BuiJiOKD,  Independertt.  —  Thura- 
daya;  rep.;  4  p.,  24x38;  sub.  $2; 
est.  1849;  I.  H.  Thomas,  ed.  and 
pub, ;  cir.  800. 

BmjpoBD,  Gkrisiian  Beeord.  — 
Montlily ;  48  p.  8vo. ;  sub.  $1.50 ;  eat. 


1843 ;  Jas.  M.  Mathews,  ed.  and  pub. ; 
Cir.  8,167. 

Bloompibld,  Democrat , — Wednes- 
days; dem.;  4  p.,  24x36;  sub.  $3; 
est.  1868;  W.  P.  Stropes,  pub.  and 
prop.;  cir.  550;  official  paper. 

BLOOMrNQTON,  Denwi^at. —  Satur- 
days; dem.;  8  p.,  36x40;  sub.  $1.60 j 
est.  1868;  TIios.  C.  Puraeil,  ed.  ajid 
pub.;  cir.  500. 

Bi.oOMrNGTOS',  Progress, —  Wed.; 
rep.;  4  p.,  85x40;  sub.  $3;  est.  1835; 
Wm.  A.  Gabe,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir.  550. 

BlOOMINCITON,  Indiana  Student. — 
Semi-monthly;  16  p.,  8vo,;  sub.  $3; 
est,  1804;  Jas.  K.  Beck,  ed.;  J.  F. 
McQ-regor,  pub.;  cir.  650. 

Blttfftoh,  Banner. — Thursdays ; 
dem.;  4  p.,  35x38;  Sub.  f3;  est, 
1849 ;  Craig  &  Hacket,  ed.  and  pub. ; 
cir.  650. 

Bi.jj¥STOS,G7ironide.—Fi\.;  rep.; 
8  p.,  36x10;  sub.  $3;  eat.  1869;  Jas. 
W.   Ruckman,   ed.   and  pnb.;    cir. 


BooNEViLi^,     Ejiqui-eer.  —  Sat, ; 

dem. ;  4  p., 

35x38;   aub.  $1.50;  eat. 

1860;   Wm. 

Swint,   ed.   and  pub,; 

cir.  700. 

BOOHBYILLK,  B^viliewii.  —  Qa.\,.\ 

4p.,34xSS; 

3nb.$1.35;  eat.  1873;  D. 

D.  Doughty 

ed.  and  pub. 

BOCEBOM 

J/wTur.— Independent ; 

4  p.,  36x40 

sub.  $3;  est.  1871;  I. 

Mattingly,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  550. 

BowLiNe 

Grkbn,     Arehiites.  — 

Dem.;    4  p 

36x33;   aub.   $1;    est. 

I860;   Wm 

Travis,  ed.   and  pub.; 

Brazil,  ^cAo.— Thnra. ;  4  p^ 
25x38 ;  sub.  $3 ;  eat.  1873 ;  Thomas  J. 
Gray,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir.  650. 

Bkazil,  Manufacturer  and  Miner. 
—  Thurs.:  rep.;  8  p.,  30x44;  aub. 
$3 ;  est.  1867 ;  Miner  Pub.  Co.,  pub. ; 
S.  B.  Biley.  business  man, ;  cir.  720. 
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Bkookstom,  Beportw.—Thms. ;  4 
p.  33s82;  sub.  f2;  681.1873;  M.  H. 
Ingrim,  ed.  and  pub. ;  lai'gest  circu- 
lation in  "White  Co. 

Bkookvillb,  American, — Tiiurs. ; 
4p.3es38i  sub.  $3;  e3t.l851;  C.  W. 
Stivei's,  ed.  ajid  pub.;  cir,  750;  old- 
est eBtablislied  republican  paper  in 
Clinton  Co. 

BuoOKnu-B:,  Frimklin  Demoi^at. 
—  Thurs. ;  dem.;  4  p.,  34x36;  sub. 
|2 ;  est.  1839 ;  C.  B.  Bentley,  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir.  746;  ofacial  paper. 

BBOWiraTOWM,  Banner. — "Wed. ;  8 
p.,  36x40;  sub.  $1.35;  est.  1809; 
Wm.  Fj^singer,  ed.  and  pub. ;   cir. 

eoo. 

BrMEEB  Hull,  Oar  Village  Nems. 
—Sat.;  4p.,  33x33;  sub.  $1.50;  est. 
1873;  Jasper  H.  Keys,  ed.  and  pub. 

Btjtlbb,  JVctob.— Fri.;  4p.,  33x33; 
sub.  $1.B0;  est.  1873;  B.H.Weamer, 
ed,  and  pub. 

Cambiudgi!  City,  Tribune.  — 
Thurs.;  rep.;4p.S4s86;  sub. $1.60; 
est.  1869;  Harding,  McOleanife  Tal- 
bot, pub,;  cir.  ISO. 

Oanhelton,  Enquirer,  —  Sat ; 
detQ.;4p.,34x33;  sub.$3|  est.  1870; 
E,  B.  Drum  &  Co.,  eds.  and  pubs.; 
cir,  435. 

Cabw  MI/TON, -BapOT'ief.^Sat, ;  rep. ; 
4p,, 35x37;  sub. $3;  est.  1858;  0,H. 
Mason,  ed.;  Mrs.  Isabella  D.  La 
Hunt,  pub.  and  prop.;  cir.  780. 

CjtKTEKTiiiB,  OM  Fellcnos  Gleron- 
»(jfe.— Sat.;  4  p.,  33x33;  sub.  $1.50; 
est  1874;  K.  J.  Strickland,  ed.  and 

Cbntkeviu^,  Wapne  Co.  Gh/ron- 
tcZe.— Sat;  4  p.,  33x33;  sub.  $1.50; 
est.  1871 ;   R.  J.  Strickland,  ed.  and 

Chaklkstowf,  Olavk  Go.  Beaord. 
."Sat.;  4  p.,  38x44;  sub,  $1.50;  est. 
1869;  W.  8.  Ferrler,  ed.  and  pnb.; 
Cir.  648. 


CiOBRO,  New  Era.— Thura.;  rep.; 
4  p.,  33x33;  sub.  $1.50;  est  1871; 
Daniel  Thorp,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir. 
430, 

OLniTON,  En^oneni.—I^tai,;  in- 
dependent; 4  p.,  36s88;  sub,  |3; 
est.  1B74;  Blackledge  &  Baker,  eda. 
and  pubs. 

Columbia  City,  Posi.^Wod.; 
dem.;  4p„37x43;  sub.  $3;  est.  1853; 
E.  W.  Brown,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir. 
803 ;  official  paper. 

CottTMBiA  City,  Whitley  Gowmer- 
eied.—Thars.;  4  p.,  36x44;  sub.  $3; 
eat.  1869 ;  J.  W.  Baker,  ed.  and  pub.; 
cir.  650. 

COLimBue,  Bartliolom^n)  Demoei-at. 
Fri.;  dem.;  4  p.,  38x43;  sub.  $1.50; 
est.  1870;   Ljle  &  Finney,  eda.  and 

CoLDMBoa,  B^ubliian.—TimTa.; 
4p.,38x40;sub.$3;  est  1873;  Isaac 
M.  Brown,  ed. ;  Brown  &  Bro., 
pnbs.;  cir.  650. 

CONNBRBViLLE,  ExomineF.-  Wed. ; 
4  p.,  34x36;  sub.  $3;  est  1867;  Jno. 
M.  Higgs,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  960. 

Cobrbebvuj:^,  Times.  —  "Wed. ; 
rep.;  4 p., 24x36;  sub. $3;  est  1850; 
G.  M.  Link,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir.  960. 

CORYDOs, Denm^at. — Mon. ;  dem,; 
8  p„  80x44;  sub.  $1.75;  est  1852; 
A.  W.  Brewster,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir. 
634;  official  organ. 

COKYDON,  BepuiUcan.  —  Thurs. ; 
rep.;  8  p.,  36x40;  sub,  $1.50;  est 
1888;  Geo.  W.  Self,  ed.  and  pub,; 
cir.  645. 

Covington,  Peoples'  Friend,  — 
Thurs.;  dem.;  4p., 34x36;  sub.  $3; 
est  1831;  B.  C.  Voris,  ed.  and  pub.; 
cir.  660. 

COTDjaTOH,  Republic  —  Thm-s. ; 
rep.;  4  p.,  34sS4;  sub.  $3;  est  1873; 
P.  M.  Dice,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir.  480. 

CRA,wroBD9ViLLB,  Joiiimal,  — 
Tbur.;   rep.;   4  p.,  36x40:  sub.  $3; 
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est.  1848;  McCain  &  Ta3bot,  ede. 
andpnl].;  cir.  1,080. 

CBAWPOBDayiLLB,  Seoiew. — Sat.; 
dem.;4p.,Sex44;sul>,  $3;est.lS43; 
Miller,  Collins  &  Voria,  ed3.  and 
pubs.;  cir.  820. 

CsA'WT'OKDSvn-tEi,  SaMirdaff  Eise- 
ning  Journal— 8  p.,  30x44;  sub.  $3; 
est  1874;  McCain  &Talbot,ed,8iid 
pub. 

OitAWFOEDsTiti.E,  Star.—Tnes.; 
4  p.,  20x40;  sub.  $1.60;  est.  1871; 
.Tere  Eeeney,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  763. 

OKOWif  Point,  B'rwaM.— Wed.;  8 
p..  36x40;  Bub.  $3;  est.  1873;  Eow- 
ins  &  Wbeeler,  cd.  and  pub. ;  cir.  488. 

CkotvH  Point,  BggisUT.—'TlmxB. ; 
rep,;  4p,,34x84;  aiib.  $3;  est.  1857; 
Frank  S,  Bedell,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir. 
BOO. 

Danville,  Sendrieke  Co.  Union. 
Tlmra.;  rep.;  4p.,  34x36;  sub.  $3; 
est.  1864;  Jobn  N.  Seaice,  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir.  750. 

DamtiliiE,  Indianian. — Tliurs, ; 
dem.;  4  p.,  30x40;  sub.  $3;  eSt. 
1870;  C.  N,  Walls,  ed. and  pub.;  cir. 
784. 

Dkcatur,  Eagle.— Wrj.;  dem.;  8 
p.,  30x44;  Bul).  $1.50;  est.  1857;  A. 
J.  Hill,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  740. 

Dbcatde,  irer/ild.—ThuTi. ;  dem. ; 
4  p.,  S3k33;  eub,  $1;  est.  1873; 
Chas,  A.  Black,  ed.  and  pub, 

Delphi,  Journal — Wed.;  4  p., 
36x40;  sub.  |3;  eat,  1850;  Jas.  B. 
Scott,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir.  730, 

Delphi, 2%BiM. — I^'l.;  dem.;4p,, 
36x40;  sub.  $3;  est  1845;  M.  R. 
Grabam,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  63S, 

Edirbokoh,  CAwns'irfe.—  Tliiirs. ; 
4  p.,  22x83;  sub.  |1.60;  est,  1873; 
Jacob  Clouse,  ed.  and  pub. 

Edinbuugh,  Wafc/tmoft.— Thurs, ; 
4  p.,  35x37;  sub.  $1.60;  eat.  1808; 
A.  M.  Ernsberger,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir. 


33x30;  eat.  1874;  Carl.Brayfield.ed. 
and  pub. 

Elehabt,  jRwifflo.— Daily ;  rep,; 
4  p,,  30x3« ;  sub.  $5 ;  est.  1873 ;  Cbase 
&  Kent,  eds.  and  pubs, 

Elkhabt,  .flOTjew.— Thurs. ;  rep. ; 
4  p.,  30x38;  sub.  fl,50;  est.  1869; 
Chase  &  Kent,  eds.  and  puba. ;  cir, 
1,040, 

EtKHABT,  Drnnocratic  Union. — 
Fri.;dein,;  ■ip.,28x44;  aub,  J3;  est 
1S05;  D.  W.  Sweet,  ed.  and  pub.; 
cir.  744. 
Elkhart,  Observer. — Wed.;  rep.; 
■4p.,  38x44;  BUb.$3;  est  1873;  Ed- 
ward &  Emma  Malloy,  eds,;  Mai- 
loy  &  Bnisb,  pub.;  cir,  800. 

Ellittstillb,  Byniblican.  ~ 
Thurs.;  rep.;  4  p.,  33x33;  sub, 
$1.50;  est.  1873;  H.  S.  McCallough, 
ed.  and  pub. ;  cir.  380. 

EvANSviLLB,  Gowriiyr. — Daily  and 
weekly;  dem;  4  p.,  35x37;  daily, 
sub.  flO;  weekly,  $1.60;  est  1864; 
S,  D.  Terry  &  Co.,  eds,  and  pubs.; 
oil,,  weekly,  3,500, 

EiTANSYiLiiB,  Demohrat.  —  DaUy 
and  weekly;  German;  4  p,,  38x43; 
aub,,  daily,  |8;  weekly  |3;  est 
1864;  F.  Saunstein,  ed.  and  pub,; 
cir.  daily  1,080;  weekly  3,150. 

Etanbtille,  HeraZd. — Daily;  4 
p.,  31x30;  sub.  $0:  est.  1873;  Wm. 
T.  King,  ed.  and  pub. 

EvANSYn ,i,K,  Journal. — Daily  and 
weekly ;  daily  8  p.,  38x40 ;  weekly 
8p.,  38x43;sub.,  daily,$13;  weekly 
$1.50;  estulSBl;  EvansvUle Journal 
Co.,  eds,  and  pub.;  cir.  daily  3,737; 
weekly  3,034, 

EvANSYiLLE,  Pnj'iM.— Daily  and 
weekly;  Germaji;  daily  4p,,  35x38; 
weekly  8  p„  38x43;  sub.  daily  $8; 
weekly  $3 ;  est  1851 ;  I.  Bsslinger, 
ed,  and  pub.;  cir. daily  865 ;  weekly 
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Ft.  Waybb,  Gazette. — Daily  and 
weekly ;  daily  4  p.,  26x38 ;  weekly 
8  p.,  32x45 ;  sub.  daily  |9.60 ;  weekly 
$1.75;  est,  1803;  Gazette  Print.  Co,, 
ed.  and  pub. 

Ft.  "Watbb,  Sentinel— T>B.\lj  and 
weekly;  clem,;  daily  4  p,,  36x39; 
weekly  37x43 ;  sub,  daily  |0 ;  weekly 
13;  est,  1833;  Dumm  &  Fleming, 
ed.  and  pub. ;  cir,  daily  950 ;  weekly 
1,440, 

Ft.  Waymb,  Indiana  StaaU  Zei- 
ttmg.  —  German ;  tri-weekly  and 
weekly ;  tri-weekly  4  p.,  34x38 ; 
weekly  39x43;  sub.  Iri.weekly  $4; 
weekly  $3;  est.  1857;  J.  G.  Sarnig- 
haussen,  ed,  and  pub, ;  cir.  430  and 
1,260. 

Ft,  Waymb,  Journal. — Sat.;  rep,; 
4  p,,  38x44;  sub,  $2;  est.  1860;  Tay- 
lor &  Pairbank,  eda,  and  pubs, ;  cir. 
740. 

FowLEE,  Central  Ola^mi.-ThMrs. ; 
4  p,,  36x39;  sub,  $1.50;  est,  1873; 
D,  McA,  Williams,  ed.  and  pub. 

FBANCISV1U.E,  Pulaski  O-aard. — 
Sat;  4  p.,  23x31;  sub,  $1,50;  est. 
1874;  J.  Albert  Wiaegarden,  ed. 
and  pab. 

Frabbfokt,  Olinton  B^vbUoan 
Banner. — Tlmra.;  4  p.,  35x88;  aub, 
fl.75;  est,  1863 ;  Fletcher  Meredith, 
ed,  and  pub, ;   cir,  056. 

Fkahkfokt,  Orescent.  —  Wed. ; 
dem.;  4  p.,  28x43;  sub,  |1.75;  est. 
1851;  B.  H,  Staley,  ed,;  Crescent 
Co.,  pub, ;   cir.  933, 

Frabblin,  Demoaratie  Serald. — 
FrL;  dem.;  4  p,,  34x34;  sub,$1.60; 
est,  1850 ;  M,  E.  Slater,  ed,  and  pub, ; 


Franklin,  Je^ersonian. — Thurs. ; 
rep.;  8 p., 30x40;  sub. $3;  est.  1850; 
H,  C,  Allison,  ed,  and  pub,;  cir, 
900. 

Qaltbstom,  Journal. — Tliurs.;  4 
p.,  16x22;  sub.  $1.50;  est.  1878;  Ed- 
gar A,  Jolinson,  ed,  and  pub, 


(■   INDIANA. 

Qat.vbston,  Kmes.— Thurs, ;  8  p., 
33x33;  sub,  $1,50;  est.  1873;  S,  E. 
D'Forest,  ed.  and  pub. 

GosHBN,  DmnoBrat. — Wed.;  dem,; 
4  p.,  36x39;  sub.  $3;  est.  1837; 
Murray  &  Beane,  ed.  ajid  pub,;  oir 
1,094, 

Goshen,  2'!»!<e,—Thurs,;  rep,;  4 
p.,  37x34;  sub-  $3;  est,  185B;  Wm, 
M,  Starr,  ed,  and  pub.;  cir,  960. 

GosrOBT,  2W&u««,— Tues, ;  4  p.. 
33x31;  aub,  $1,50;  est.  1873;  J. 'I, 
Harner  &  Co,,  ed.  and  pub. 

Gkabdvibw,  Monitor. — Thurs. ;  4 
p„  23x30;  sub,  $1,50;  est.  18Q7;  J, 
L.  Hatfleld,  ed,  and  pub, 

Gbsbn  CkSTVE, Banner. — Thuxs.; 
rep. ;  4  p.,  35x38 ;  sub,  $3 ;  est,  1852 ; 
Geo,  J.  Langsdale,  ed.  and  pub.; 
oir.  793;   official  city  paper. 

Gbebh  Cabtle,  Indiana  Presi. — 
Wed.;  dem.;  4  p.,  34x36;  sub,  $3; 
est.  1858;  Howard  Briggs,  ed,  and 
prop.;  cir.  1,075;  official  county 
paper, 

Gbbeitfibld,  Eartcoek  Demoorat. 
— Tburs,;  dem.;  4  p,,  34x86;  sab. 
$1.50;  est.  1800;  Wm,  Mitchell,  ed, 
and  pub.;   cir.  704. 

Gbbbhpibld,  News. — Sat.;  4  p,, 
34x36;  aub.  $1.50;  est,  1874;  L,  E. 
Eurarill  &  W.  T.  Walker,  eda.; 
Walker  &  Co,,  pub. 

Gbbensbuku,  Decatur  Press, — 
Sat,;  rep,;  4p„ 20x40;  aub,$3;e3t, 
1868;   M.  Zorger,  ed.  and  pub,;  cir. 


-Thurs.; 
Steele, 


rep. ;  4  p,,  36x40 ;  sub,  $3 ;  e: 
J,  C,  MeKee,  ed,  and  pub.;  i 
official  paper  of  county, 

Hagerstowh,  M^ndl^ 
— Wed.;  neutral;  4  p,,  23x£ 
$1;  est,  1873;  Visitor  Pub. 
and  pub,;   illustrated, 

Habtford  Cits,  Omtrier.- 
4  P-,  34x36;  sub,  ¥1.50;  R.G, 
ed,;  J,  E.  Williitmi 
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HiRTPORD  CiT¥,  Nev».  —  Fci.; 
rep,;  4  p.,  34x36;  sub,  $1.60;  est. 
1873  ;  Jno.  M.  Ruckman,  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir.  577  [Official  county  paper. 
Hebron,  Siwi.— Sat.;  4  p.,  30s36  ; 
Bub.  $1 ;  est.  1878  ;  J.  B.  Peterson, 
ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  350, 

HijHTraeuuBO,  Signal. —  ThuTs.; 
German  ;  4  p,,  34x36  ;  sub,  $1.50 ; 
est.  1867 ;  Signal  Co.,  ed.  and  pub.; 
Cir.  600. 

HuwTiKOTON,  Indiana  Herald. — 
Wed.;  rep,;  4  p..  S8x4S  ;  sub.  $3; 
est,  1848  ;  Jolin  F.  Moses  &  Co,,  eds. 
and  pubs,;  cir,  800. 

Indiamatolis,  Sriening  JownuU. 
Daily  ;  4  p.,  33x33  ;  sub.  i55  ;  est. 
1871  ;  Indianapolis  Journal  Co.,  ed. 
and  pub.;  cir.  3,250. 

Inmanapolis,  J&amal. — Daily 
and  weekly  Fri.;  rep.;  8  p.,  81x44  ; 
Bub.  daily  $13;  weekly  $3;  eat. 
1834  ;  I ndiajiapol is  Journal  Co.,  ed, 
and  pub.;  cir.  daily  7,300  ;  weekly 
8,000. 

lBDiANAPOi.ia,  Nemg. — Daily  and 
weekly  Wed.;  independent  ;  4  p., 
daily,  38x31  ;  weekly  24x36 ;  sub. 
daily  ifS  ;  weekly  $1  ;  eat.  1809  ;  Jno. 
H.  Haliday,  ed,  and  pub.;  cir.  daily 
4,030;  weekly  333. 

Indiana  pOLia,  Sentinel. — Daily 
and  weekly  Tues.;  independent ;  8 
p.,  83x43 ;  a\ib.  daily  $10  ;  weekly 
$1.S0  :  est.  1838  ;  Indianapolis  Sen- 
tinel Co.,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  daily 
4,600 ;  weekly  9,800,  estimated. 
■  iNDiANAPOiiB,  TeUgra/plL — Daily 
and  weekly  Fri,;  German;  rep.; 
daily  4  p.,  2GxS9 ;  weekly  8  p.,  30x43 ; 
sub.  daily  $10;  weekly  |3;  est.  daily 
1803;  weekly  1808 ;  Guttenburg  Co., 
ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  daily  1,350; 
weekly  1,000. 

Inbianapolis,  SoufhaidB. — Fri. ;  4 
p.,  33x33;  sub.  $1.50;  est.  1873; 
Sonthaide  Print.  Co.,  ed  and  pub. 


iKDiANAPOLia,  Piii'iwi,— Daily !  4 
p.,  33x30;  sub.  $5;  est  1840;  Indi- 
anapolis Typographical  Union,  ed. 
and  pub. 

iNDiAMAPOLis,  Indiana  Deulscht 
Zeilwnff.— San.;  8  p„  30x44;  sub. 
$3;  est.  1874;  Cbas.  B.  Lizeus,  ed. 
and  pub. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  Farmer.— 
Sat.;  agricultural;  8 p.,  28x43;  sab, 
$3 1  est  1865;  J.  G.  Kingsbury  A 
Co.,  eds,  and  pubs.;  largest  circula 
tion  of  its  class  in  Indiana. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  Yolkablatl 
Sat.;  German;  dem. ;  4  p.,  35x38. 
sub,  $3.50;  est.  1848;  Julius  Boot 
ticker,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  1,180, 

Indianapolis,  Maavufaeturera  onA 
Real  Estate  Oaiette.~3&t. ;  16  p., 
11x16;  sub.  |3;  est  1873;  Gazette 
Co.,  ed.  and  pnb.;  illustrated. 

Indianapolis,  People.— Smt.;  in- 
dependent; 8  p.,  33x41;  sub,  $2;  est 
1870;  Reed,  Shellman  &  Schley, 
eds.  and  pnb. ;  cir.  6330. 

Indianapolis,  Sun. — Sat;  rep.; 
4  p.,  30x46;  sub,  $3;  est  1873;  Jno. 
O.  Hardesty,  ed.  and  pub. 

Indianapolis,  Sunday  Herald.— 
Sub,;  8  p.,  31x44;  sub,  $3.50; "est 
1873;  Geo.  C,  Harding,  ed.  and  pub,; 
cir.  3,000. 

Indianapolis,  8pottvogel.—B\xa. ; 
German;  humorous;  8  p.,  37x8(1; 
sub.  $3;  eat  1866;  Guttenburg  Co., 
pub.;  cir,  3,500, 

Indianapolis,  Zukunp.~-Th\ai.; 
German;  independent;  8  p.,  80x43} 
sub.  %Z;   Guttenburg  Co,  ed,  and 

Indianapolis,  Benham'a  Muaical 
Beviem. — 38  p.,  9x13;  sub.  $1;  est 
1860;   H.  L.  Benham,  ed,  aad  prop.; 

Indianapolis,  Indiima  Ohwrch- 
nwn..— Monthly ;  4  p„  10x33;  sub. 
50c.;  est  1873;   D,  B.  ..mut,  pub. 
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Indianapolis,  EdmcationtU.  — 
Monthly;  20  p.,  8x11 ;  sub.  $1;  est. 
1873;  SJiortridge  &  Brown,  eds,  and 
puba.;  cir.S,200. 

Indianapous,  Indiana  Jov/mal 
of  Medicine. — Monthly;  medical; 
64 p.  oc;  sub.  $3;  eat.  18T0;  Thad. 
M.  Stevins,  M.  D.,  ed.  and  pab. ;  cii. 
600. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  School 
Jcwmal. — Monthly;  48p,  oc;  sub. 
$1.50;  est.  1856;  W.  A.  Bell,  ed.  and 
pnb.;  cir.  4,166. 

ISDiARAPOLiB,  Little  Sovser.— 
Monthly;  33  p.,  7x10;  sub.  $l;eat, 
1866 ;  W.  "W.  Bowling,  ed.  and  pub. 

Indianapomb,  Masonic  Advocate. 
—Monthly;  16 p., 35x88;  snb.^l.SS; 
est.  18G8;  Maitin  H,  Rice,  P.  G.  M., 
ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  4,800. 

Indianapolis,  Odd  Felloios'  raiw- 
mom,— Monthly;  56  p.  CO.;  sub.  $3; 
est.  1867 ;  B.  F.  Foster,  ed. ;  Foster 
&  Reynolds,  pubs. ;  cir.  5,500. 

iNBiANAFOua,  Little  0}ii^.-(^\xar- 
terly;  16  p.,  7x10;  sub.  30c.;  est, 
1867;  W.  W.  Bowling,  pub. 

Jamestown,  Oonwtercial.—'VloA.; 
independent;  4  p.,  £4x86;  sub.  $2; 
eat.  1873 1_  F.  B.  Rose,  ed.  and  pub. 

Jaspeb,  Oourier. — Fri.;  dem. ;  4 
p.,  30x36;  sub.  11.50;  est.  1868; 
Clement  Boane,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir. 


LB,  Mvmiing  JVeioa. 
— Daily  except  Thura.  and  Sun.;  4 
p.,  14x20;  sub.  ¥5;  est.  1872;  Reu- 
ben Baily,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir.  496. 

Jbpfersonville,  Naiional  Bemo- 
wtti.— Thurs. ;  dem.;  6  p.,  15s33; 
Bub.  $1.50;  est.  1854;  R.  Baily,  ed. 
aodpub.;  cir,  738, 

JONKSBOBO,  jffej-oM.— ThuTs. ;  4 
p.,  24x36;  sub.  Jl.SO;  «at.  187S;  M". 
W.  Weddington,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir. 


'   INDIANA. 

KBNDALLViLLffi,  StandM'd.-'WeA.; 
rep,;  4p.,  37x44;  sub. ?2;  est.  1868  ; 
C.  O.  Myei's,  ed,  and  pub.;  cir.  580. 

Kbntland,  Gmette. — Thurs.;  rep.; 
4  p.,  34x86  ;  sub.  $3  ;  est,  1860 ;  Jno, 
B.  Conner,  ed,  and  pub.;  cir,  580. 

Knightstown,  Banner.— Thm6.\ 
rep.;  4  p.,  24x86  ;  sub.  $1 ;  est.  1867  ; 
Joliu  A.  Deem,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir. 
650. 

Knightstown,  Gity  Ohnmide.— 
Toes.;  4  p.,  34x34  ;  sub.  $1.60  ;  est 
1870  ;  J.  C.  Riddeil,  ed.  and  pub.; 
cir.  560. 

EHiaHTSyriiB,  Olay  Go.  Enter- 
pnlse.— Thurs. ;  rep.;  4  p.,  25x88; 
sub.  $1.50;  est.  1873;  Luther  Wolfe, 
ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  566. 

Khos,  Stark  Co.  Ledger.— -Hixars. ; 
dem. ;  4  p.,  33x35 ;  sub.  $3 ;  eat.  1866 ; 
O.  Musselmaji,  ed.  and.  pub. ;  cir. 
4S0. 

KoKOMO,  U^moiwflf.— Thure.;  4p., 
35x38;  sub.  $1-50;  est.  1860;  J.  F. 
&  J.  O,  Henderson,  eds.  ajid  pubs.; 
cir.  1,250. 

EOEOMO,  3Vj6M»e.— Tues. ;  rep.; 
4p.,  28x48;  sub.  $1.76;  est.l851;T. 
0.  Philips  &  Sons,  ods.  and  pubs.; 
cii'.  1,472. 

Ladooa,  fleroM.— -Thurs. ;  4  p., 
33x83;  sub,  $2;  est.  1866;  W,  H, 
Boswell,  ed.  and  pub,;  cir,  380. 

La  rAYBTTK,*?!™)-*'^-.— Dailyand 
weekly  Tues.;  rep,;  4  p.,  28x43; 
daily  ¥10;  weekly  |3;  est.  1845;  W. 
B.  Lingle,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  daily 
1,500;  weekly  1,600, 

La  Fatbttk,  Journal. — Daily  and 
weekly  Fri,;  rep,;  4  p,,  38x43;  sub. 
daily  $10;  weekly  $1;  est.  1829;  S. 
Vatei-,  ed.  and  pub. 

La  Fatettk,  Despatch.  —  Daily 
and  weekly  Thurs.;  dem.;  4p.,  38x43; 
sub.  daily  $8 ;  weekly  $3;  eat.  1869; 
J.  0.  Dobelbower,  ed.  and  pub. 
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La  Fayette,  Sunday  Morning 
iedffej-.— Independent ;  8  p.,  30x44; 
sub.  *2.50 ;  est,  1874 ;  Jno.  A.  Carr, 
ed.  and  pub. 

La  Gran&b,  St(mdard.—Thura.; 
rep.;  4p.,  28x44;  sub.  $3  ;  est.  1867; 
Jno.  H.  Rerick,  ed.;  0.  L.  Griffin, 
pub.;  cir.  837. 

La  Portb,  -ir^a^.— Thurs.j  dem.; 
4  p.,  28x43;  sub.  |3;  est.  18fi9  ;  H. 
E,  "Wadaworth,  ed.;  Wadsworiii  & 
Kesaler,  pub.;  cir.  1,250. 

La  Portb,  Herald.— SaX,;  rep.;  4 
p.,  30x44 ;  sub.  $4  ;  est.  1868 ;  Her- 
aid  Co.,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  3,400. 

Lawhenobbueu,  DemoeratU  Beg- 
fsto-.— Thurs.;  dem.;  4  p.,  26x40; 
Bub.  $3 ;  est.  1843 ;  Id.  F.  Sibley, 
ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  1,300. 

LAWRBBCEBUneH,  Pres^.-Thmis.; 
rep.;  4  p.,  Mx40 ;  sub.  $3 ;  est.  1864 ; 
J.  P.  Cbew,  ed,  and  pub.;  cir.  1,109. 

Leatbnwokth,  GrawfoTd  Co. 
Democrat. — Tkurs.;  dem.;  4p., 34x86; 
sub.  $1,50 ;  est.  1871 ;  Tlios.  K.  Van- 
zaudt,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir,  576. 

LEAVEirwoitTH,  IndepmidmU.  — 
Wed,;  4  p.,  34xS6;  sub.  $1.50  ;  est 
1869  ;  Robt,  E,  Ryan,  ed.;  Indepen- 
dent Pub,  Co.,  pub,;  cir.  800. 

Lbbanon,  Patriot. — Tburs,;  rep.; 
4  p.,  34s36  ;  sub.  ¥1.50  ;  est,  1858 ; 
W,  C,  &  D.  W,  Gerard,  ed.  and  pub.; 
cir.  760. 

Lbbamos,  i*((*««er.— Fri.;  dem.;  4 
p.,  34x36  ;  sub.  $1.50  ;  est.  1853 ;  B. 
A.  Smith,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  620. 

LiBBRTY,  Herald. — Tbura.;  rep,; 
4  p.,  34x36  ;  sub.  $3 ;  est.  1851  ;  C. 
W,  Stivei's,  ed.  and  pub,;  cir.  768. 

LiGOBiER,  National  Bairns. — 
Tliurs,;  dem.;  4  p.,  26x39  ;  sub.  $3 ; 
est  1866  ;  J,  B,  Stoll,  ed.  and  pub.; 
cir.  1,313. 

LOQAimpOBT,  Bto/r.—TtaXly  and 
weekly  Sat.;   4  p.,    daily,   33x33; 


weefely  33x45  ;  sub.  -weekly  |3  ,  est. 
1873  ;  Smith  &  Hall,  eds.  and  pubs. 

LOGAMSFOKT,  Jowmal. — Bat.;  rep.; 
4  p.,  30x47  ;  sub.  $3 ,  est.  1849; 
Bryer,  Hunt,  Dague  &  Co.,  pubs.; 
cir.  1,538. 

Lo&ASSPOBT,  Pharos. — Wed.;  8 
p.,  30x44  ;  sub.  $1,50 ;  est.  1844 ;  Ru- 
fus  Magee,  ed.  and  prop,;  cir,  1,440, 

LOOANBTORT,  S-uffi. — Thura,;  8  p., 
30x44  ;  sub.  $3  ;  est.  1873  ;  Dan.  H. 
Bennett,  ed. 

LoWBLL,  8ta^. — Sat.;  rep.;  8  p., 
36x39  ;  sub.  $3 ;  est.  1873  ;  B,  B. 
Beebe,  ed,  and  pub,;  cir.  476. 

Madtson,  Oowrim:  —  Dally  and 
weekly  Wed.;  rep.;  daily,  4  p., 
34x36  ;  weekly  33x48  ;  sub.  $10  and 
$3  ;  est.  daily  1848,  weekly  1837 ;  M, 
C.Garber  &  Co.,  eds,  and  pubs,;  cir, 
daily  700,  weekly  1,440. 

Madison,  Projr^ss.— Semi-weekly 
and  weekly  Thiirs.;  dem.;  semi- 
weekly,  4  p.,  32x30  ;  weekly,  8  p., 
30x40;  sub.  ¥3,50  and  $3;  est.  1871 ; 
H",  Manville,  ed.  ajid  pub.;  cir.  300 
and  1,000. 

Marion,  Chronicle. — Tburs.;  rep., 
4  p.,  38x43;  sub.  $3;  est.  1867; 
Marshall  F,  Tingley,  ed,  and  prop.; 
cir.  800. 

Marion,  Dmtoorat.—Thxa6.;  8  p., 
30x44 ;  sub.  $3 ;  est.  1871  ;  L.  A,  & 
J.  L.  Wallace,  eds.  and  pubs.;  cir. 
800, 

Marion,  Weekly  Monitor.-Tk)iiB.; 
independent ;  8  p.,  30x44 ;  sub.  $3 ; 
est.  1868;  J.  8.  Jennings,  ed.  and 
pub,;   cir.  500. 

MAHTrasYTLLB,  MoTQan  Co.  GOr 
tette.  —  Sat,;  independent ;  4  p,, 
25x88  ;  sub.  $1.50  ;  est.  1850  ;  E,  W. 
Callis,  ed,  and  pub,;  cir.  750. 

Martinsville,  Morgan  Oo.  Me- 
pubUean. — Tliura,;  rep,;  4  p,,  36x40; 
sub,  JL.50  ;  est.  1870;  Bain&  Smock, 
eds.  and  pubs,;  cir.  780, 
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HicaiOAJ^  City,  Mnlerprise.—Tri,; 
rep.;  i  p.,  26x40;  aub.  $S;  est. 
1866  ;  Ttos.  Jernegan,  ed.  and  pnb.; 
cir.  580. 

MiSHAWAKi,  Entsi'prise. —  Sat: 
rep.;  4  p.,  38x44;  suti.  $1,50;  eat. 
18B4 ;  Jernegan  &  Carpenter,  edB. 
and  pubs.;  cir.  912. 

Mitchell,  Gominmcial. — ThurB.; 
rep.;4p.,34x34;5ub.$3;  est  1866; 
K.  a.  Mclatire,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  600. 

MOBTicBLLO,  OonaUtvtionaiut. — 
Fri.;  detn.;  4  p.,  36s40  ;  snb.  f3  ; 
eat  1800 ;  J.  W.  McBwen,  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir.  260. 

MoBTiCBLLO,  S&rald.  —  Thurs,; 
rep.;  4p.,  26x40  ;  sub.  $2  ;  est  186S ; 
W.  J.  Huff,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  300. 

MooHESVlLLB,  Enterprise.  — 

Tbura.;  4  p.,  24s35 ;  sub,  $1,50  ;  est. 
1813;  Macy  &  Burke,  eda.  and  puljs.; 
Cir.  430, 

Mount  Vernoh,  Democrat. — 
Tburs.;  4  p,,  35x36 ;  sub,  $3  ;  est 
1867 ;  Tom,  Coilins,  ed.  and  pub,; 
cir.  650, 

Mount  Vebnon,  B^vblican. — 
Thurs.;  4  p.,  35x38  ;  aub.  $3  ;  est. 
1871 ;  C.  L.  Piosser,  ed,  and  pub.; 
cir.  660. 

MnsoiE,  Democrat. — Thurs.;  4  p., 
34x36  ;  sub,  $1,60  ;  est  1870  ;  Col. 
Williams,  od.  and  pub. 

MuMCiK,  Indimia  Granger. — 
Tliura.;  8  p,,  26x40 ;  aub.  $1.50;  est 
1873  ;  N.  F.  Etliell,  ed.  and  pub. 

Mdncib,  Nema. — Tiiui's.;  4  p., 
88x45  ;  sub.  $1,50  ;  est.  1873  ;  N.  P. 
Etheli,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  560. 

Mdhcie,  Times. — Thurs.;  rep.;  4 
p.,  30x45;  sub,  $1.50;  est  1861; 
Brady  &  Mellette,  eds.  and  pubs.; 
cir,  3,240. 

Nashvtllb,  Jae/aonian. — Tiurs.; 
dcm.;  4  p.,  33x38;  sub.  1,50;  est 
1870;  G,  W,  Allison,  ed.  and  pub,; 
Cir.  WO. 


Nbtv  Albany,  Ledger  Btandaird. 
— Daily  and  weekly  Wed,;  dem.; 
4  p.,  daily,  34x86  ;  weekly  39x46 ; 
sub,  $10  and  $8 ;  Ledger  Standard 
Co,,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  daily  1,600; 
weekly  3,850  ;  official  paper. 

Newcastle,  ffdMr?'^. — Fri.;  rep.; 
8  p.,  28x43 ;  aub.  $1.50  ;  est.  1841 ; 
Picas  &  llogers,  eda.  and  pubs.;  cir. 
l,flS3. 

B"bw  Castle,  rimes.  —  Thurs.; 
rep.;  4  p.,  28x43;  sub.  $1.50;  est. 
1805;     Hialt    &    Pai-ker,   eds.   and 


New  Habmont, 
dem.;  4  p.,  33x33 ;  sub.  $1.50  ;  est 
1867  ;  0.  W.  Slater,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir. 
SOO. 

Kbw  Haven,  PaKodjum.— Fri.; 
4  p.,  23x35  ;  sub.  $1.60 ;  eat.  1878 ; 
T,  J.  Poster,  ed.  and  pub.;   cir.  340. 

NOBLESVILLE,  Ledger. — Fri.;  rep.; 
4  p.,  36x38  ;  sub.  $1.50  ;  est.  1871 ; 
Wm.  BodenJiamer,  ed.  and  pub.; 
cir.  000. 

North  Manohestsk,  Mancheiter 
Bepuhlican,. — Thurs. ;  rep. ;  4  p., 
33x33  ;  sub.  $1.50  ;  est.  1865  ;  M.  E. 
Pleas,  ed.  and  pub.;   cir.  330. 

NoHTH  Vkrnok,  Plaindealer.— 
Tuos.;  rep.;  8 p., 36x40  ;  sub.  $1.50; 
est.  1804  ;  R,  A.  Connor,  ed.;  W.  G. 
Norria,  pub.;  cir.  1,130. 

NoETH  Vebnon,  Sun.—  Wed.; 
dem.;  4  p.,  34x36;  sub.  $1.50;  eat. 
1873;  J.N.Marah,ed,andpub.;Cir. 
783. 

Notes  Dame,  Ave  Maria. — Sat, 
Catholic  ;  34  p.,  7x10  ;  sub.  $3 ;  sst, 
1864  ;  Notre  Dame  Univerai^,  ed. 
and  pub.;  cir.  7,000. 

Notre  Dame,  Seholoatic. — Sat; 
8  p.,  21x30  ;  aub.  $3 ;  eat.  1866 ; 
Notre  Dame  tlniversity,  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir,  440. 
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Osgood,  RipUy  Go.  Journal. — 
Thuiu;  4p.,S3x35;  sub.  {1.50;  est 
1866 ;  E.  N.  Papet,  ed.  and  pub. 

OxTOBD,  Tribune.-— WnA.;  rep.;  4 
p.,  3Sx33 ;  aub.  $3  ;  est.  1865 ;  A.  Cow- 
gill,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  587. 

Fiohi,  American  Eagle. — Tburs.; 
dem,;  4  p.,  23x33;  sub.  $1 ;  H.  &  J. 
W.  Comingore,  eds.  ajid  pubs.;  cir. 
860. 

Pbkdlbtob,  Beyister.  —  Thiira.; 
rep.;  4  p.,  34x36  ;  sub.  SI ;  est.  1873 ; 
T.  B.  Deem,  ed.  aad  pub.;  cir.  650. 

Pbrti,  Miami  Oc.  Sentinel. — 
Thurs.;  dem.;  4  p.,  80x43;  sub.  $3; 
eat.  1848;  W.B.Lougliridge,  ed.and 
pub.;  cir.  1,375. 

Peeu,  S^viliean.—'FH.;  rep.;  4 
p.,  S8s43;  Bub.  $3;  eat.  1856;  G.I. 
Keed,  ed.;  Reed  &  Sinks  pub. ;  cir. 
1,380. 

PuTBESBUBGH,  Ps'fts  Oo.  Derno- 
wvi(.— Sat.;  4  p.,  36x40;  sub.  f  1.50; 
est.  1870 ;  Demott  &  Knight  pubs. ; 
cir.  630, 

PBTiSRSEOKOH,  Press. — Sat. ;  rep. ; 
4  p.,  36x40;  sub.  $1.50;  est.  1869; 
M.  Krebs,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  570. 

PiAiMPiBLD,  Oitizen. — Sat.;  4  p., 
33x30;  sub.  $1.50;  est.  1873;  Jno. 
M".  Vestal  ed.  and  pub, 

Plymouth,  Benworat. — Tbura. ;  4 
p.,  36x40;  sub.  |3;  est.  18S5;  Vaa 
Valkenburgb  &  Geddes,  eds.  and 
pubs.;  cir.  773. 

Plymouth,  Marshall  Co.  Sepuili- 
«tm.— Thurs.;  8  p.;  30x44;  sub.  $3; 
est.  1856;  Jno.  Millikan,  od.  and 
pub. ;  cir.  600. 

PORTi-AND,  Oommereial. — Tbuis. ; 
rep.;  4  p.,  25x88;  sub.  $1.50;  est. 
1865 ;  B.  J.  Marsh,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir. 
648. 

Portland,  Ja^  Oo.  Oranger.  ~ 
Thurs.;  dem.;  8  p.,  36x40;  sub. 
$1.50;  est.  1871;  W.  W.  Timmonds 
ed.  and  pub. ;  CJr.  600. 


PitiHCBTON,  Olwrion.  —  Tburs. ; 
rep.;  8p.,  36x40;  sub.  $3;  est.  1846; 
A-  J.  Oalkina,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir.  87B. 

Pkibceton,  Bemom'at. — 8at.;ip., 
36x40;  sub.  $3;  est.  1861;  Wm.  H. 
Evans,  od.  and  pub, ;  cir.  934. 

Remington,  JoumaL — Sat. ;  4  p., 
34x35;  sub.  $3;  est.  1873;  C.  M. 
Joiinson,  ed.  and  pub. ;  cir.  400. 

Rensselabr,  Union.  —  Tlilirs. ; 
rep.;  4  p.  34x86;  sub.  $3;  est.  1868; 
James  &  Healy,  eds.  and  pubs.;  cir. 
560. 

Reynolds,  WMte  Co.  Banner. — 
Fri.;  indop.;  4p.,30x36;  sub.  $1; 
est  1871;  J.  E.  Dunham  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir.  100. 

Richmond,  Indspendertt.  —  Daily 
and  weekly ;  SaL ;  4  p.,  daily  33x33, 
weekly  26x40;  sub.  $6,  and  ¥3.50; 
eat  1873,  and  1866;  Magg  &  Cald- 
well, pub.;  cir.,  weekly,  1,483. 

"RiCBi/iasD,  Haaiafreynd. — Sat;  8 
p.,  38x43;  sub.  $3:  est  1873;  M. 
Waterman,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  580. 

Richmond,  Palladium.  —  Sat. ; 
rep.;  4  p.,  35xS8;  sub.  $1.50;  est 
1831;  B.  W.  Davis,  ed.  and  pub.; 
cir.  680. 

'RtamonD, Telegram. — Pri,;  rep.; 
4  p.,  30x46;  sub.  $2;  est  1863;  Tel- 
egram Printiug  Co.,  eds.  and  pubs. ; 
Cir.  3,000. 

EisiNo  Sun,  Ohio  Oo.  Beeorder.— 
Fri.;  iudep.;  4p.,  33x83;  sub.  $3; 
eat  1865;  J. P.  Waldo, ed.and  pub.; 
cir.  533. 

Roanoke,  Begistsr.  —  Sat;  4  p., 
34x36;  sub.  $1.50;  est  1873;  Hiram 
D.  Carll,  ed.  and  pub.;   cir.  850. 

RocHB8TEit,Seiiii»eI.— 8at,;dem.; 
8  p.,  30x44 ;  sub.  $3 ;  est.  1853 ;  A. 
T.  Bitters,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  600. 

RocnusTER,  Union  Spy. — Thurs.j 
rep.;  8p.,  30x44;  sub.  $3;  est  1868; 
T.  Major  Bitters,  ed.  and  pob.;  cir. 
600. 
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',  Democrat— &s.i.;  4  p., 
25x38;  sub.  $3;  est.  1835  ;  0.  Jonea, 
ed.  and  put.;  cir.  583. 

RoOKPOaT,  Journal.  —  Thurs.; 
rep.;  4  p.,  35x39;  sub.  $1.50;  est 
1861 ;  J.  Wyttenbacb,  ed.  and  pub.; 
Cir.  600. 

EOCKPOKT,  Jte^Uic(m.—Weii.\  4 
p..  38s42 ;  sub.  (1.60 ;  eaL  1873 ;  8. 
E  Kercheval  &  Co.,  eda.  and  pubs.; 
cir.  1,392. 

BoCKViiiB,  Indiana  Patriat. — 
Thiirs.;  dem.;  8  p.,  36x40;  sub.  |3i 
est.  1870 ;  G,  W.  Colling  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir.  960. 

EocKTiLLB,  Sepublican. — Wed.;  4 
p.,  27x42;  aub.t2;  est,  1854;  J.  B. 
CLeadle,  ed.  and  pub;  cir.  1,104. 

IhjaHTnJ.n,  Jackgonian.—Thnra. ; 
4  p.,  34x36 ;  sub.  $1.50  ;  est.  1867  ; 
Geo.  H.  Puntenney,  ed. 

RuBHViLt.B,  Eepubliean.—UhMra.; 
4  Pt  34x36  ;  aub.  $3 ;  est.  1839 ;  F.  T. 
Drebert,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  600. 

Salem,  Washington  Oo.  Demoerat. 
—Wed.;  dem.;  4  p.,  34x38;  sQb, 
tlJSO;  est.  1849;  Stevens  isCraTens, 
eda.  and  pubs.;  cir.  683. 

ScOTTBBTjitaH,  Scott  Go.  J)emo- 
mrf-r-Wed.;  dem.;  4  p.,  23x33 ;  sub. 
il  ■  est.  1873 ;  J.  H,  J.  Sierp,  ed.  and 
pub,;  cir.  640. 

Sbymoub,  Bmnoorat.  — Tbnrs.; 
dem.;  4  p.,  24x37  ;  sub.  $1.50  ;  eat. 
1868 ;  A.  A.  Davison,  ed.  and  pub.; 
o!r.  480. 

Sbymodk,  Times. — Sat.;  rep.;  8  p., 
23x31 ;  sub.  $3 ;  est.  1855 ;  J.  R.  Mon- 
roe,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  450, 

SnBiiBTViLLB,  Shelby  Republican. 
— Tburs.;  8  p.,  26x40 ;  sub.  $2 ;  est; 
1886  ;  J,  M.  Cumbacii,  ed,  and  pub.; 
cir.  680, 

Shblbttillb,  Volunteer — Tburs.; 
dem.;  4  p,,  38x44 ;  sub.  J3 ;  est.  1843  ; 
John  Hoop,  prop.;  cir.  1,800. 


f  IKDIANA. 

Shoals,  Mwrtin  Co.  Herald.— 
Tbnrs.;  dem.;  4p.,  36x40 ;  sub.  $1.50; 
est.  1868 ;  Henry  A.  Peed,  ed.  aud 
pub.;  cir.  600. 

South  Bbbd,  Tribune.  — T>&\[y 
and  weekly ;  Sat.;  4  p.,  daily,  19x35, 
weelily,  30x44;  sub.  $6,  and  $1.50; 
est.  1878 ;  A.  B.  Miller  ed.;  Ti-ibune 
Printing  Co.,  pub.;  cir.,  weekly, 
3,730. 

South  Bend,  Indiana  Gowrier.—' 
Fri.,  German,  4  p.,  36x40 ;  sab.  $3  ; 
eat.  1873  ;  Fascett  Bro.  &  Brown- 
field,  ed.  and  pub. 

SODTH  Bebd,  St.  Jo.  Valley  Meg- 
is(er.  —  Tburs.;  rep.;  4  p.,  30x43; 
sub.  *1.50  ;  est,  1845 ;  A.  Seal,  ed. 
and  pub.;   cir.  3,116. 

South  Bbbb,  Union.  — Wed.; 
dem.;  4  p.,  28x45  ;  sub,  $1.50 ;  est 
1866 ;  J,  Brownfield,  Jr.,  etl,  and 
pub,;  cir,  1,104, 

South  Bend,  Nortli^m  Indiana 
Teacher.  — MorAMlj ;  48  p.  octavo; 
sub,  $1,50 ;  est,  1873 ;  H,  A,  Ford,  ed. 
and  pub. 

South  Bknd,  8ehool.—'Koaih\j ; 
16  p.,  octaTo ;  sub.  $1  ;  est.  1874 ; 
Marsliall  &  McAi'anoy. 

Spbnoeb,  Owen,  Go.  Journal.— 
Tliurs.;  dam.;  8  p.,  36x40 ;  aub.  |2 ; 
est,  1858  ;  John  Wayland,  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir.  480. 

Spbnobb,  Owen  Go.  News.  —  Sat; 
8  p.,  36x39;  aub.  $3;  est.  1873; 
Yockey  &  Connelly,  eds,  and  pubs, 

Spicelakd,  Beportei: — Wed.';  4  p., 
2«x41 :  snb.  $1.50 ;  est.  1871 ;  F,  Rat- 
cliff,  ed.,  J.  W.  Harvey,  pub. 

BniiiTVAS,Demoerat. — Wed. ;  dem, 
i  p.,  25x37  ;  sub.  $2 ;  est,  1854 ;  Mur- 
ray  Briggs,  ed,  and  pub.;  cir.  775. 

SuLLrvAN,  SvUtwin  Oo.  Union.— 
Wed.;  rep.;  4  p.,  25x38 ;  sab.  |3 ;  eat. 
1866 ;  J.  A.  Hayes  ed.  and  pub.;  cir. 
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Tell  City,  Anaeigee. — Sat.;  Ger- 
man, rep,;  4  p.,  38s43 ;  sub.  S3 ;  est. 
1866  ;   a  P.  Bott,  ed.  and  pub.;  eii. 

Tbll  Orrr,  OommereiaL—UhnTs.; 
4  p.,  S4x36 ;  sub.  |3  ;  est.  1873 ;  H. 
J.  May,  ed.  and  pub. 

Tekre  Hatjtb,  ffiapj'ess.  —  DaDy 
and  weekly;  Tburs.;  rep.;  daily,  4 
p.,  35x38  ;  weekly,  8  p.,  30x43  ;  sub. 
%Xf)  and  S3  ;  eat,  daily,  1851,  weekly, 
1840 ;  Express  Printing  Co.  pub.; 
cir.,  daily,  1,672,  weekly,  1,080. 

Tbbbe  Haute,  Saeette.  —  Daily 
and  weekly ;  Thurs.;  4  p.,  daily,  33x 
83,  weekly,  38x43  ;  sub.  $6,'  $1.50  ; 
est.  1869;  Ball  &  Dickerson,  eds. 
and  pubs.;  cir.,  daily,  1,150,  weekly, 
1,450. 

Tmrkb'  Hauth,  Jowmal.  —  Daily 
and  weekly;  Pri.;  dem.;  4p.,  daily, 
35x38,  weekly,  38x43  ;  sub.  $10  and 
$3  ;  R  N.  Hudson,  ed.  and  prop.; 
cir.,  daily,  800,  weekly,  1,080. 

Tekbe  Hadtb,  Bom.ner.  — Tri- 
weekly ;  Tues.,  Tburs.,  and  Sat;  4  p,, 
24x34  ;  sub.  |5  ;  est.  1870  ;  A,  Pab- 
ricius,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  540. 

Tbere  Haute,  Saturday  Even- 
ing Jfa»7.— Indep.;  8  p.,  SQs43  ;  sub. 
t3 ;  est.  1870  ;  P.  8.  Westfall,  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir.  4,333. 

Thobntowm,  I-ndependeni—'TfeA.; 
i  p„  24x36  ;  sub.  $3.;  est.  1873  ;  N. 
C.  Raybouser,  ed.  and  pub. 

TnoitNTOWN,  Meguter. — Frl.; 
rep.;  4  p.,  34x34;  sub.  $1.60  ;  est. 
1871 ;  L.  B.  Kramer,  ed.  aud  pub.; 
cir.  400. 

TiPTOs,  AdvaTiee. —Thnia.;  4  p., 
24x83 ;  sub.  $1  ;  Wm.  J.  Turpen,  ed.; 
Turpen  &  Emmons,  pubs. 

TrPTON,  Enterprise. — Thurs.;  rep.; 
4  Pt  34x36  ;  sub.  $1.50 ;  est,  1873  ; 
Joel  Reese,  ed,  and  pab.;  cir.  620. 

Tipton,  Timea,~-'Wii.\  dem,;  4  p,, 
24x3» ;  sub,  $1.50 ;  eat  1855  ;  C.  J. 
Brady,  ed,  and  pub.;  cir.  630, 


Union  City,  Bagle.—Ttxsi.;  rep,; 
4  p.,  26x37  ;  sub,  $1.50  ;  est.  1863  ; 
Bentley  Maaslich,  ed.  and  pub,;  cir. 
1,000, 

Uhiobt  City,  Knwg.— Tburs.;  4  p., 
36x40 ;  sub.  $1.60 ;  est.  1871  ;  J.  Com- 


r.  600. 


Valpauaiso,  Megaeng&i:  —  Tues.; 
indep.;  8  p.,  35x48;  sub.  f  3  ;  eat. 
1871  ;  E.  Zimmei'man,  ed.  aud  pub. 

VaiiPABaiso,  Porter  Go.Yidette. — 
Tburs.;  rep.;  4  p,,  38x43  ;  aub.  $3; 
eat,  1857 ;  A.  Gurney,  ed.  and  pub,; 
cir,  650. 

Vbedbbsbubo,  Fonntain  Go.  Se/f- 
»2iZ.— Wed.;  4  p.,  3flx40  ;  sub.  3 ;  eat 
1873  ;  J.  H.  Spence,  ed.  and  pub. 

VaaNON,  5(tTine!-.— Wed.;  rep.;  4 
p.,  26x40 ;  sub.  $1.50  ;  est  18«  ;  W. 
C.  Stinebacii,  ed.;  C.E.Wagoner, 
pub.;  cir.  480. 

VBBSAm.ES,  Bipleg  ,  Indea.  — 
Tburs.;  4  p.,  33x83  ;  sub.  $1.50;  est. 
1878  ;  Thompson  &  Wayland,  eds. 
and  pubs.;  cir.  490. 

Vevay,  ifemfltfrof,— Sat.;  4  p.,  26x 
40 ;  sub.  $3 ;  eat.  1868  ;  J.  H.  Wright, 
ed,  and  pub.';  cir.  500. 

Vbvat,  Meneills. — Bat;  rep.;  8  p., 
30x44  ;  sub.  |3 :  est.  1817  ;  Wm.  J. 
Baird,  ed.  and  pub.;  eir.  736. 

TiNCENNES,  Western  Sun. — Semi- 
weekly;  Tues.  and  Pri.;  weekly. 
Sat;  dem.;  4  p.,  38x43 ;  sub.  $5,  and 
$3  ;  eat.  1804 ;  A.  J.  Thomas  &  Co., 
ed.  and  pub.;  cir.,  semi-weekly,  610, 
weekly,  1,303. 

ViNCBNNBS,  Times. — Sat;  rep.;  4 
p.,  28x^  ;  sub.  $3  ;  est.  1865  ;  Cad- 
dington  &  Noble,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir. 
985. 

Wabash,  Free  Trader.— ^ri.;  4p.; 
36x40 ;  sub.  $3 ;  est.  1871 ;  A.  L.  Bag- 
by,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir.  640. 

Wabash,     Plaindealer.  —  Thur.; 


Ferry  &  Butler,  i 
1,547. 


.  aud  pub-i 
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Wai/ton,  Enterprise. — Sat.;  8  p., 
32x31  ;  sub.  $1,50;  est.  1874  ;  Chap- 
pel  ear  &  Sumption,  ed.  aad  pub 

Wabsaw,  National  Union. — Fri.; 
dem,;  4  p.,  36x40 ;  sub,  $3 ;  est.  1800 ; 
P.  J.  Zimmerman,  ed,  and  pub,;  cir, 
800, 

Wabsatv,  Nort/i»m  Indianian. — 
Thura.;  rep,;  4  p,,  30x48;  sub.  $3; 
em.  1856  ;  R  Williama,  ed, 

Washihotom,  Davis  Go.  Demo- 
cj-oi.-^at.;  dem,;  4  p,,  34x30  ;  sub. 
$1 ;  est.  1867  ;  8.  Belding,  ed.  and 
pub,;  oir.  60S, 

Washinston,  Enterpriae.-1:hvx&.: 
4  p,,  34x36 ;  sub.  $1 ;  est.  1873  ;  John 
A.  Qeeting,  ed,  and  pub,;  cir.  711. 

WABnTHQTON,  Gaeeite. — Sat,;  rep.; 
4  p,,  35x89  ;  sub.  $1,35  ;  est  1868 ;  8. 
F.  Harrall  &  Co,,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir. 
810, 

Wateuloo,  Press.— Thurs.;  rep.; 
4  p.,  35x38 ;  sub,  $3  :  est.  1858 ;  Bax- 
ter &  Kennedy,  eds,  and  pulis.;  cir. 
680, 

Wateiand,  JT^s.— Sat.;  4p.,  23x 
31;  sub,  $1.50;  est.  1873;  W.  H. 
Bnswell,  ed,  and  pub.;  cir.  360. 

West  Lebanon,  TTiwren  Times. — 
TVed.;  rep,;  4p".,  34x36;  sub.  $1.50; 


est,  1873  ;  Walker  &  Fleming,  eds. 
and  pubs. 

WiLLiAiiSPORT,  Warrm.  B^ubli- 
ca»i.— Thurs.;  4  p.,  30x40 ;  sub.  $3  ; 
est.  1855  ;  John  Gregory,  ed.  and 
pub.;  cir.  500. 

■WiNNBMAC,  Democrat. —Thm-a.; 
dem.;  4  p.,  26x40 ;  sub.  83  ;  est,  1857; 
F,  B.  Thomas,  ed.;  cir.  400, 

"WmifKMAC,  BepubUcaTi.  — Fri,; 
rep.;  4  p„  33x35  ;  sub.  $3 ;  est.  1873 ; 
J.  Keiser,  ed.  and  pub,;  cir.  400, 

WiNcnBBTEE,  J'oumal.  —  Wed.; 
rep.;  4  p.,  36x40;  sub.  $1.60;  eat 
1861  ;  Hadson  &  Beesou,  eda.  and 

WOLCOTTYILLB,  .Bsi'ssier.— Thurs,; 
rep.;  4  p.,  24xS6;  aub.  fl.50;  est. 
1874  ;  J.  R.  Ehabottom,  ed,  and  pub. 

WOHTHINGTON,  Times.  —  Thura.; 
rep.;  4  p,,  34x36;  sub.  $1.50;  est, 
1856  ;  Ward  &  Miller,  ed,  and  pub.; 
cir.  360. 

Xekta,  Gai!eUe.~yfed.;  4  p,,  33x 
33 ;  aub,  $1,50 ;  eat,  1873  ;  R,  K.  Rob- 
inson,  ed.  and  pub.;  cir,  367, 

ZiONsviLLE,  Tim£S.  —  'Fri.;  4  p., 
32x30 ;  aub.  $1 ;  eat,  1873 ;  M.  How- 
ard,  ed.  and  pub. 
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POST-OFFICE  DIEECTOEY  OF  INDIANA. 

The  first  name  given  is  the  postofilee,  and  the  second  tlie  county.  Those 
printed  in  italics  are  county  -seats ;  Ihoso  liaviag  the  *  affixed  are  money- 
order  offices;  offices  marlied  "B,"  are  British  international  monej-order 
offices ;  "  Or,"  German  international  money-order  offices ;  and  "  8  "  Swiss 
international  money -order  offices : 


rurdeyille DavIaBH 


Areola Allon 

ArgoB* Marshall 

Atf Noble 

AnnieBbBrgli  — Parke 

Atmattong..  -yanderburgh 

Aroma" ' ' "  "-'-■■.'HamiltoQ 

ABCCEfllou-- Snlltvan 

ABhborongli ClBj 

AaJtby'8  ffilts-Montgomory 

ABh  Grove Tippecanoe 

Aehland Henry 

Aeberlon Psrtce 

AtHnsonyillB Owen 

Atloa* Fountain 

Atwood EoBcineko 

Aabvm* DeSalb 

Anoaeta  Stattou.-. Marlon 
Anrora  •,  B,  6 ..  -Dearborn 

AvlUa .  ".'.'-Z'-'"  ■.■■-■  liJoblB 

Avooa Lawrence 

ATon Hendricks 

Aydelotl Benton 

Azialia Bartholomew 

Bftiubridsa  • Putnam 

BaJbeo- -Jay 

Ballatown Ripley 

Barber's  Mills _-WeHa 

Barbervlll  B Jefferson 

Bargeraville Johnson 

BHiren Harrison 

Bartonla Rsadotph 

Bstehom SDlUvaa 

Batesvlllo IWplej 

Battle  Qroond-Tlppecanoe 

Bean  Blossom Brown 

Bear  Branch .-Ohio 

Bear  Creek Jaj 

Beaver  City Newton 

BaBTer  Diun Eosclosko 

(699) 


Back's  Grove Brown 

Beck's  Mills  ..Washington 

Se^ora* Lawrence 

Beech  Grove Euah 

Beechy  Mtre Union 

Belden Wabasli 

Belle  Union Pnlnam 

Bellavlll  e HendrictB 

BellraoM Parka 

Benham's  Store Bipley 

Bennett's  Stritcb-.-Hlaml 

BennetCsvUle Clarke 

Bennington .  -  .Snitzerland 

Bent™ Blkhatt 

Bentonvllle Fayetla 

Bennillle Jennings 

Berlin- Olint™ 

Borne __- Adams 

Bethany—- Parke 

Bethel  Wayne 

Bethlehem Ci  arke 

Bicknell KnoK 

Big  Indian Caaa 

Billlnsevllle , Union 

Binsen - Adams 

BlnTe  Eye Dnboia 

Birmin  Eham Miamt 

Black  dak  Bldge..DBvlesa 

Blairaville Poser 

Bloon^ld  • Greene 

Bloomingdole Parke 

Bloom  Ing  Grove-  -Franklin 
Bloomlnaporl. .  .Kan  flolph 
Btoomlngsburgh . .  .Fulton 
Blo/>mlnaton*h,  G-Monroe 

Blonntsillle Henry 

Bine  Creek Franklin 

Blue  Groea -Fulton 

BlueUck Clarke 

Blue  Rldgo Shelby 

Blue  River^ fiamsou 
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Bluff  Cteeli Jotnaon 

Bluff  Point Jay 

smfton* Welfa 

Bogord'B  foA... Crawford 

Boggstown Shslby 

Bono Lawrence 

Boone  SroTB PorWr 

BoonevUlt  * Watrlck 

BoBton Wnjne 

BoBton  Store.Uontgomery 

Boeirall Benton 

Bonndary — Jay 

Bonrtaon  * MoiehaU 

Bonser Blackford 

Borfne Gibson 

Bowlina  ffreea* Clny 

Boxley Hamilton 

So;di9toii^s  MliUKosclusko 

Bracken Hnntingtou 

Bradlbrd Hairtson 

Braail*B Clw 

Bremen Marehau 

BrBterills J)nbolB 

Brewersvllle Jennings 

Bridgeport Marlon 

Brldeeton Parke 

Bright Dearborn 

Brighton La  Qransa 

Brtmfleld Noble 

Brlnghnnt Carroll 

Bristol Elkhart 

Broad  Ripple Harlon 

Brook JNewton 

■"      ■  ■  "  ....Shelby 

....Morgan 

White 

BrOOhvUle  •  B,  G  .Fmnklin 

Brownsbnrg Hendi'lcka 

Brown's  Coniers.Hnnt'g'n 

BTOnmetown' Jaekeon 

Brown's  Valley  Montgom'y 

Brownsyine Onion 

Braced  Lake Pnlton 

BmceTllle Snox 

BmnBwick Lake 

Bmsly  Prairie.  .La  Grange 

Brian! Jay 

Bryant's  Creek Monroe 

:^anevllle Lawrence 

Bnckskln Gibson 

Bnfialoyille Spencer 

Bnnker  HUl .Miami 

Burdiok Porter 

BnCRBt'B  Comers.. Clinton 

Burlington Carroll 

Bornett, Vigo 

Bnmett'a  Greek WhHe 

BnmsidB Clinton 

Burnsyllle . .  .Bartholomew 

BnrrowB.. Carroll 

Butler* BeKalb 

Butlerville Jennings 

Bymevllle Harrison 

Cadiz Hemy 

Cidro Putnam 

Calcutta Clay 

Callao LaPorte 

Cambridge  Ci^r'BG  Wayne 

Campbel'labnrg'  Wasliing'n 

Oana Jennings 

Canaan Jedbrson 

Canal Warrick 

Oannelion*'B Perry 

Oanoper Adams 

Canton Waahin^on 


CarpentersTllle .. 


Cedar  Creek DcKalb 

Cedar  Grove Franklin 

Cedar  Lake - Lake 


Cellns 

Center 

Center  Point. 
Center  Square 

Center  YttflevLEendrioka 
Oeniervaie' .  "' 

Oerro  Gordo. 


...Handoiph 

.While 

Chamberlain Alien 


Chambersburg . 
Oharli 


'.'..Cl^f 


Charlottsville Hancock 

ChaUDcy Tippecanoe 

Chesterfield Madison 

Ches  terton». Potter 

Chestnut  HilLWasMnTton 

Chili Miami 

Chriatie's  Prairie Cliff 

.Whitlcr 


Clark's  Prairie, 

Clarksville 

Claysville Waabii 

Clayton.  u^-j 


Iricks 


_..   ..HendfichB 

Cobnm'B  Comers.. BeKalb 
....WhlUey 


Whitley 
Columbta*  B,  Q.Barthol'w 

Commlskoy  Jennlnas 

Cologne Jackson 

Coanertville*  B,  6. Fayette 


Conn's  Creel; Shelby 

Crookerly Vigo 

Cope Morgan 

Canrtland .Jackson 

Coranna DeKalb 

Cory Clay 

Oorydon*^ Harrison 

Corymbo LaPorte 

Cottage  GroTe Union 

Courter Miami 

Connt?  Line. .  .Tippecanoe 

Covington,* Jrouiitaln 

Cowan Delaware 

Ooi's  Mills Wnyne 

Craig 8witserland 

CrawforOt  o«/6*B.Montg'r 

Creasweli —Jefferson 

Orisman Porter 

Crisp's  Cross  fiotuls.Har'sn 

Crittenden Cass 

Cromwell Noble 

□rooked  Creek.... Btenben 

Cross  Fli^ns Slpley 

Crothersvilie Jackson 

Orovin  Poinf  G Laks 

CrowTille Warrick 

Cuba Owen 

OnlTet's  Station.Tlppeca'a 

Cumberland .Marion 

Cnraeyille Tippecanoe 

Cnrveton Cass 

Cutler Carroll 

Cynthlana Posey 

Bale Spencer 

DalovUle Delaware 

Danvtlie''. .'.'.' V.HcndriSs 
Durljniiton  ...Houtgomery 

Darwin .tattoll 

Dayton Tippecanoe 

Secatv,)* Adams 

Decker's  Station Knox 

DeedsvUle Miami 

Deep  River.'.T'r.'rr.'.Lake 

Deep  Creek Carroll 

Deerfleld Randolph 

DelEuey's  Creek. Wash'ton 

Delaware Ripley 

Delectable  HIU Pike 

I>e!pM*B Carroll 

Delta Parke 

Demming Hamilton 

Denver Miami 

Deputy ,..;.Jeflireon 

Derby Perry 

Deiler Perry 

Dillsboraneh Dsarbom 

Dilney  Hiir. Dnbols 

Donaldson. Marab  all 

Don  Juan Perry 

Doolittle's  MiUs Perry 

Door  Village LaPorte 

Dora Wabash 

Do-eerHill Martin 

Dow  - - Case 

Down  Hill Crawford 

Drewersbnrgh Franklin 

Dublin* Wayne 

Dnflleytown Jackson 

Duff Dnbola 

Dunkirk-— Jay 

Dunlnpsville Union 

Dunrelth Henry 

Dupont Jeffei-Bon 

Dye Maitln 

l^er . Lake 
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BaKlBBfleld 

Ejaflatown  Hh 

Bwlo  Yuidei 

Sar]  Park  1 

BuBt  EuterpHee  S^^i 


fort  Ritner  Lawrence 

ForhUle  Hancock 

^'or(n'»yiM*B,G  S  Allen 
FostBE  B  &dge  FeiTV 


Eaaklemac  Giant 

Hsgttstown'  Waj-ne 

Hall  Monian 

Hall  s  Comers  ADen 

Hamtinpgli  FrenWlti 


F'viUi' 


Qdiubnnih  * 
Bdoa  WlB 
Bdwardeport 


EmttsYlUi.  

BllBVfortli  Vieo 

BllBBT 

Elrof  ...r„^ 

Blwood  Madison 

Blj  'WatTlok 


in  Suaon 


Knox 


English  Lako  btarke 

w_r.,.„,,.,„  Pranklin 


iLlIe 


flUzalieth  uuTieoii 

Sllzabethtown  Barth'mBn 
Bllzanlle  Boone 


FtaudBvllle  PnlaBk! 

Franclaco  OibeoB 

I'ranlforl*  Clinton 

FTankiiv^  Joliiison 

FrsnktOD  Madison 

Fredarlckaborgh  Washton 


French  Ltok  Orange 

FrlondeUp  Klploy 

Grant       Friendswood  HendniEs 

■  ■           Fiildfl  Siieneer 

FamBBSVllle  Porter 


Euglieli 

English 

Enocbebiirg 

Enterprise  ^^^^i 

Eile  Lawrence 

Ervin  Howard 

Etna  Green       Kosciusko 
Eagene  yormillion 

Eureka  Spencer 

Evans  Laudlnit    Harrleon 
EoamviUt*  B  Cl  8 

Vanderburgh 
Byenan  FuVctU 

KwiBg  Jackson 

EHiugtou  Jleca  ac 

Fairfield  Franklin 

Fatifleld  Center       DcEalb 
Falrlflnd*  Shelby 


-Dscal 
CJlnt 


Floyd 


Adams 

Geiiltyi  lile 
Georgetown 
Georgia  

GoppnllB  Jay 

Gibson  a  Station         Lake 
GlRad  Miami 

Gloudale  Davlese 

Qlen  Hall  Tippecanoe 

Glenn  a  ■pallej         Marion 


eo8ften*B  Elkhart 

"  sport*  Owen 

JndKapldsCroslinT''" 


Hardiuehnrgli  V 


.  B  atallon    La  Forte 


Olay 

„  Fayatia 

Harrison  Delaware 

Hanlatown      Washington 
Eanisvllle  Haudolph 

Eamuaun  s  Station  It  b^ 
HaiTodsbnrgli 


Haitlord 


Ohio 


Bar^oraoay*   Blacklord 

Hartsvllle       Bartboloinew 

~    Toyshnrah       Fonntain 

ikia  .       .       Lu  Forte 


HaTrklne  Jay 

Esmond  Danklin 

Haysville  Dnboie 


Hefn^n  Washindon 

BcUor  a  Corners  ^llen 
HelbmiiUe  J:.aitrence 
Bsudrloke  Crawford 

EenryilllB  Clarke 

Hepton  Kosciusko 

Homtaan  Blple; 

Hickory  Branch  Foaey 
HiUliam  Dubois 

Hillaboroiuh  Fonntain 
HlUedale  Vermillion 

HillBend  Carroll 

Hitchcock  s  Station 

Washlneton 
Hoaglaud  Allen 

HoTiart  Lake 


Spencer      Holman 


Dubou 


Flilmare  Putnam 

Fish  Creek  Stenben 

Fleberebnrgb        Madison 


Cheen  CaaUe*B  PutBBm 

Green  Center  Noble 

Grta^ld*  Eanco^ 

Green  Oak  .  Falton 

GceenBboronali  Benry 
Oraiutvrgh'B,  G-Decatar 

Green  a  Fork  Wayae 


Floyd 


Henry 


Howard  Parke 

SoweavlUe  Clay 

Duntertown  Allen 

Huntliigbitrgli  Dubois 

Suniingl/m''    Hnntlngton 


Grovortown  Starke 

Gull  fold  Denrliom 

OnionBtllle  Doaibom 


nJDIANAPOLIB*  B  G  8 

Marion 

Indian  Village  Noble 
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Inglefleld Vaiideibnrgb 

luQ Car™il 

Inwood  ,_. ..Marshall 

iBola  .  .V.V.r."  ■■■.■.' Mai-CiQ 

JackBonbuTKll  —  W&jae 

Jackson  Center Port«r 

jackaon  Station Tipton 

Jadden CliaBt 

Jalaps Qrant 

James'  Switch Uarlon 

JaineBtawn* Boone 

JaBonvlUe Greene 

Jasper* DnboU 

Jefferson Clinton 

Jell^reaDTille*  B,  Q.Clarke 

JoMup'fl  'atation". Parke 

Jobnatown  — Oreeoe 

Jollettvllle Hamilton 

JonaBborongh* Grant 

Jones'  Statfon Dearborn 

Jonegvllle ..  .B^rtliolomew 

Jordan Jay 

Jordan  Tlll^fl Owen 

JordaniillB Knoi 

jQlletCa Uarion 

KBaaon—- -Vanderburali 

Keck'B  Cimrcli Marfln 

Kellcryille Dubois 

Kelao Dearborn 

KendallTlUe*  B Noble 

Kent Jefferaon 

Kentland* Hewton 

Kewanna Pnlton 

Kevstone Wells 

Sinmore Clinton 

Kingabnij La  Porte 

Klne's  Cave Harrison 

King'a  Station Otbson 

Clneston Dec&tnt 

Kii^a  CrosB  Boads.Clinton 

Knilhtatown Haniy 

KniahtariUe* Clay 

Kttom Starke 

KofcoTiio*'B Howsid 

£0BSuC1i Waahlnglon 

Kont'a  Station Potter 

Iiaconia Harriaon 

La  Croaae La  Porte 

Ladoga* Montgomery 

La  FayiUe*  B,  G,  S.Tipp'e 

Jji  Fontaine Wabash 

to  Grangi* La  Orange 

LaGro*.— Wabafli 

Lake ...Spencer 

Lake  Station Lake 

LsketoD .Wsbaah 

Lakevllle St.  Josepli 

Lancaster Jefferson 

Landeradale Motgan 

Lane Montgomery 

Lanesville. . . : EattlBon 

la  Porte*  B,  a,  8-La  Porte 

LarwUi Whltlay 

Land Whitley 

Lanrel" Franklin 

LavrrenrxbHrg*  B  .Daarb'n 
Lswrencoyllle  ...Dearborn 
Leomon  Corner  ..Hancock 
LeaiiemBOrth*  ...Crawford 
Ltbanon* Boona 


aSSf;:;;. 

.eipsio 

-PeiTy 

Lextngton*  — 

:::-.XTe 

ss;s:?,° 

iiSS'S™vi:::*!f:;'^S 

tS."*!:: 

■■sis; 

;;;;S;ffi 

i:S^lE??fl!::: 

..Jennin™ 

Lyon's  StaMon 

....Fayette 

SlK'iSiii- 

*"■«: 

aS'.::-;. 

aissi 

-I'^Jt 

V.'.'- Shelby 

.V...  .Madison 


Moikle  -    _. 

MaikleviUo 

Mannont Marshall 

Marshaeld Warren 

Mitftlnsburgh  .Washington 


rgh.Wasi 


Manckport Harrison 

Majdnknckee Matshall 

Uechanlcsbntg Henry 

Mecbanlcsvilla  -Vandei^b'g 
"  'adarysvillB PnlBBM 


MBiTilMlie lake 


Mets Steaban 

Meslco Miami 

M  chlgan  City>B.La  Forla 

M  diiaantown Ollnton 

H  ddiebory. lilkliart 

Middle  Fork Cltnton 

Middletown Henry 

Htdwty , Spencer 


"s  Station .. 


MlilG... 

M  llhousen Decator 

Uillport Washington 

Milltown Crawford 

Milivilie Henry 

Millwood Kosciusko 

Mliner's  Comsra. Hancock 

Milroy Hnah 

Milton' Wayne 

\  'moaa HendiickB 

Hisbairaka*  B..St.  Joseph 
Mitchell*  B,  G... Lawrence 

MixerBville Pranklin 

MoneoquInonE  .La  Orsnae 
MonFtor Tippecanoe 


....White 

. ..ippecanoa 

Montpelier Blackford 


Morganlown* Worgan 

MorBcco Newton 

Morris Bipley 

Morton ...Putnam 
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Caimel.'.'-Frnnklln 
Comtort.,  .HaHeock 
i;tno_..Himtlngtoii 
Healtty  -  BartholV 


Pi-oenect.  .Orawford 


Miid^Fotk 

Miia  Lick Jeffeteon 

Muiberry Olinlon 

Mti^de"  B.  G Delaware 

Murray Wellfl 

Uapoleon Ripley 

Nssh.  Depot.  .Vauderborgb 

JVas  ABiHi* Brown 

Kebraska Jesnines 

Needhom'a  Station  .Johirn 


_ .Eandolpli 

Nell's  Creak Jefferson 

Nelson Vigo 


Ken  Bariinglon  -Delaware 
Mew  Carlisle*  ..St.  Joeoph 
Nevi  Oastle* Henry 


...-Vigo 

Hew  Harmony* Poaej 

Haw  HairlBbuceh  .Wahasn 

Hew  Haven* Allen 

Mew  Holland Wabash 

Hew  Lancaster TIpWn 

Hew  Lebanon ..  ..SnlliTan 

Hbw  Lisbon Henry 

Hew  London Howard 

KewUadlson Wabaah 

Hew  Marion Hlplejr 

Hew  Market .  Monteomecy 
MewMaysville  ....Fntnam 
Hew  Middlotown  .Hsrriaon 
New  Monnt  Pleasant  ..Jay 

New  Paris _. ..Elkhart  ■ 

N  Bw  Phil  adelpbla.  Washt'n 
New  Pittsburgh  .Randolph 


Ntwporf Vermillion 

Mew  Providence Clarke 

Hew  Richmond.  MoiitK'in''y 
Hew  EoBfl  — Montgomere' 

Hew  Salem Ruui 

HewSfllisbnry  ...HanlBOn 


APPEMDIX. 

Newton's  Retreat  .Tippa'e 
Hewton  SlewMt  ...Oranea 

HewtonvUle Spencer 

Hewtonlown fonntain 

New  Trenton E^anklin 

Newville JJeKalb 

Mew  Washington... Clwke 

HewWaverly- Case 

Hew  Winchester.  Hend'cka 

Nojsville Parke 

Niconza Miami 

Nine  Mile...... Allen 

Nineveh Johnson 

Hoak Shelby 

NebleivUle* Hamilton 

Hora.. - ..Marlon 

Hormanda Tipton 

Morthem  Depot Boone 

Rorthflel  d Boone 

North  Qrove. ....... Miami 

North  Hogan Kipiey 

North  Judaon Stu'ka 

North  Liberty .  .St,  Joseph 
North  Madison... Jeftoraon 
North  Manchester*  .Wab'h 
Horth  Salem.... Hendricks 
Mottli'a  Landing  Bwilz'Ind 
Horth  Union  .Montgomeiy 
Horth  Vernon*  ..Jennings 
Hotra  Dame'.. .St.  Joseph 

Nottingham Wells 

NuU'b  Mills Fayette 

Oak-— Pulaski 

Oakalla Pntnam 

Oakdale Jennings 

Oakdam Vanderburgh 

Oakfarm Brown 

Oakftird Howard 

Oak  Forest .Franklin 

Oakland.- Spencer 

Oakland  City Gibson 

OaWandon.... Marion 

Oaktown Kaoi 

Oceola 8L  Joseph 

Octagon Tippecanoe 

Odeir Tlppeeonoe 

Ogden -Henry 

on  Creek Perry 

Oldenburgh Franklin 

Clean Klplay 

OlfveHUl Wayna 

Omega .Hamilton 

Ontario La  Grange 

Onward Caaa 

Orange Fayette 

Orflugeville Orange 

Orchard Grove  Lake 

Organ  Spring. Washington 

Orion Koacluako 

Orland* ..Steuben 

Orieana* Orange 

Orth Montgomery 

Osgood* -nip'T 

(feaian Wells 

Oswego Koscinsko 

Otis La  Porte 

Otterbe'in'."',V.".'.".VBeulon 

Otto Clarke 

Otwell Pike 

Ovid Madison 

Owensbnrgh Greene 

Owenaville Gibson 

Owl  Prairia Davlesa 

OxIOrd* Benton 


Podoria Crawford 

Paloatine Koseinsko 

Palmpa Harrison 

Paragon Morgan 

Parke Greene 

Parker- Randolph 

Parfcershorgh.Motitgoni'ry 
Parker's  Settlement  .Poaey 

Parkville Parlte 

Patoka Gibson 

Patricksbnrgh Owen 

Patriot* Switzerland 

Paw  Paw Miami 

Paiton'a Snllivan 

Feckshnnih Hendricks 

Pakhi Waahlngton 

Pendleton* Madison 

FennviUe Jay 

Pepportown Franklin 

Parkinavllle Madfeon 

Perrysbargh Miami 

Perrysvllle Vermillion 

Ptsni'B.  G- Miami 

Petrrttiurgll'' Pike 

Patlit Tippecouoe 

Philadelphia  .....TlBncock 

Pickard's  MIQ Clinton 

Plerceton* Koscliieko 

Plercevillo Ri  ploy 

Pike'a  Peak Brown 

Pikevllle Pike 

pilot  Grove Hewton 

Pilot  Knob Crawford 

Pimento Vigo 

Pine  Village Warron 

pitt*borongh  ...Hendricks 

PlttshnrRh CarroU 

Plainfleld* Hondrleks 

Plalnvllle Davloaa 

Pleasant Switzerland 

Pleasant  Grove Jasper 

Pleaaant  Hill  .MonUomory 

Pleasant  M ilia .V.'.".. Adams 

Pleaaantville Sullivan 

riymoalA*  B.  G  ..Marahall 

Po Allen 

Point  Isabel Grant 

Poland Clay 

Polk  Patch Warrick 

PoIkEnn Clarke 

Pond  Creek  MIJU....Knox 

Poalevllia Warren 

Poplar  Grove Howard 

Porter'aCroasHoada.Pori'r 

Porlersville  ...".'.'.'.'.DnbolH 

Portlatid' Jay 

Portland  Mills Parke 

Poseyville Posey 

Poston Ripley 

Potato  Creek.Montgomoiy 

Powera Jay 

Prairie  Creek Vigo 

Prairie  Bdge  JBonl^meiy 

Pralrioton Vigo 

Pratt Clay 

Prescott Shelby 

Pilara Blackford 

Prleeville . Huntington 

Princelon'B Gibson 

Prince  William Carroll 

Prospect Madison 

Prosperity Madison 

Pulaski Pnlaski 
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Kflimiiuigli  Wella 

KemlDBton'  Jaeper 

Heno  Eendiicks 

SsiiggsJiB!  •  Jasper 

Eeeervfl»_ ...^-Mlami 

Ketteat JnoiBOU 

Basvillo I^'«7 

Keynolds  * Wtite 

BtchardEon St.  Joaepli 

moMBna Rnsli 

Elclinioiid*B.a Wayne 

Bieh  Valley -Wabaali 

Btcliwoads Delaware 

BldgeviUo Randolph. 

Elgclon MadiBon 

KTey Vigo 

raaRgoM La  Orange 

SisMg  aan* Ohio 

BlvereldB. Fountain 

Roann Wabash 

Boanoke Hontinatoa 

Bob  Roy Potincain 

Bochetltr* Falton 

Bockfleia Carroll 

Bocktord Jackson 

Book  Island Perry 

Soo'kpoTf'B Spencor 

Roacnilli  *  B .Turks 

Koseburgh Grajit 

Bogersville Henry 

Boiling  Prairie  ..  J^a  Torte 

Borne.. Perry 

Homo  City. Noble 

Bomney Tippecanoe 

Bono Peiry 

Root Alien 

Roeednle Parke 

Rose  Hill Kosciusko 

EosCTille Parke 

Rosewood  - Harrison 

Bobs Lake 

RosBvillB Clinton 

Boyal  Center.. Cass 

Royal  too Boons 

Roysrton Delaware 

Bueh  Creek  Valley, 

Waehincton 

SvsUMIe*G Rush 

BuBsBll'B  Mills Parke 

Russellvllle Pntuam 


Saint  Marys  Vigo 

Saint  Maurice         Decatnr 
Saint  Melurod       Spencer 


SHlamoDla  Jay 

^aUm  •  B         Washington 
Salem  Center         Steuben 

Saline  City  clay 

Salt  Creek  Porter 

Sflltllloville      Washington 


Snoddy  s  Mills  Ponntoin 
Snow  Hill  Randolph 

Solitude  Posey 

SolBhnry  Qieenc 

Somsreet  Wal  asli 

Somerillle  Qibson 

Smiih  Bmrf*B  G  St  Joseph 
South  Bethany  BartlioloV 
South  Cleveland  Whltlsy 
South  Gate  Pranklin 

South  Martin  Martin 

Soutlt  MURjrd  La  Grange 
Sonthport  MaHon 

Southwest  Elkhart 

South  Whitley*  WhlHey 
Spade  s  Depot  BiplsV 
Si  aldiHavine  ffnoi 

SparksvlUe  Jackson 

Sparta  Dearborn 

Spartanhnrgb       Randolph 


Saluda 


Jefferson       Bpnngvilli 
Johnson        Spnrgeon 


Spnnjfieid  FranUm 

SpringhlU  JDecatnr 

SprlngporC  Henry 


Sanborn  

Sandford Vigo 

San  Jacinto Jennings 

San  Piorre Starke 

Santa  Clana Spencer 

Santa  Fe .Miami 

Saratoga Randolph 

Sardinia DeoaMr 

Saturn Whitley 

Scherevilie Lake 

Schnollvllle Dubois 

Scipio Jenuings 

Scotland Greene 

Scott .'...La  Grange 

ScottsviUe Floyd 

Scaaeid Wlilte 

Sodalia Clinton 

Sedan DeKalb 

Seelyvliie Vigo 

SellersbuTgh ..-. Clarte 

Ssima Delaware 

Seyastopol Kosciusko 

Ssyinoiu: '. Jackaon 

ShadcBillle Grant 

Shanghai Howard 

Shaunondale  .Uontgomery 

Shaion Delaware 

Sharp's  Mills Harrison 

SharpBvills TiptOQ 

SSawnee  Mound.Tlppeca's 

ShBlbnm Sullivan 

Shelbyme  •  Q Shelby 

Sheldon Allen 

Shell's DeKalb 

Sheridan Hamilton 

Shidler Delawara 

Shields Jackson 

ShielYllla Hamilton 

Shoals* Martin 

Silver  Lake Eoscinsko 

Silvecrllle .Lawrence 

Sitka Martin 

Six  Mile Jennings 

Slash Grant 

aiate'Ciit  ■ '.'  r.'.'.'.'. . .  CI  arte 

Smithland Shelby 

Smith's  Valley... Johnson 


SlcwartsTille  Posey 

Stilosville  Hendncke 

Stinesvllle  Monroe 

Stip  a  Hill  FranUin 

BtiMkdale  Miami 

Stockton Owen 

Stoekwell  •-...Timjecanoe 
Stone  Bliia.....yountaln 

Stoney  Point Jefferson 

Straughn's  StadocBcnry 

Strawtown Hamilton 

Sturgeon Fulton 

Sugai'  Branch.  Switaarland 

Sugar  Creek Hancock 

Sngar  Grove. .  .Tippecanoe 

Su«i!>iin*B SuUlYaji 

Sulphur  Hill Shelby 

Sulplmr  Springs... Shelby 

Summit DeKalb 

Summit  Grove. Vermillion 

Summitville Madison 

Snmner Husli 

Snmptlon  PrnirleSt.  Joseph 

Sunman Eipley 

Sunny  Side _.Marion 

Swan Koble 

Swanvilla Jefferson 

Swit'8  City Oreena 

Sylvania Paike 

Syracuse Kosciusko  ■ 

Tampioo Jackson 

Tarkeo ...Decatur 

Taasinong Porter 

Taylorsvllle  -  .Bartholomew 
Tail's  City*B.  G.  S.-Periy 
Terre  Coupee... St.  Joseph 
Tern  Haute  *  B.  G.  S.Vigo 
Teteraburgh Tipton 
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Thorntinni* 

WakarusB                 Elkhart 

White  Hall 

Owen 

TfOBH 

Fulton 

Wi  korton*         St  Joseph 

White]  and 

VBS-*- 

m   MaiBhall 

Wa  lace               Foimtuln 

Tipton 

Whltestown 

Boone 

Titaffvllle 

ajley 

Walnul                   MarehBU 

WhitesviUe      M 

Wayne 

Wannt  Grove           Warren 

WhUa  Water 

VermiUlon 

Walnnt  Hllle        Marehall 

WhitJng 
Wicklife 

lake 

Toto 

StUFke 

Walton                          Cubs 

Trader  B  Point 

MMloo 

■WatB                    U  abash 

Wildcat 

'^C^ 

;sj?^„« 

Wanatah*                LaPoria 

Wimaim^k' 

Wayne 

Trask 

Warnngton           Hancock 

Ksi.doli.li 

Wa^savi  B       Kosciusko 

Willow  Branch 

Hancock 

Trinity  Sprli^s       Martin 

Wwlangton*         DayieSB 

Troy 

Washington  Center, 

Whitley 

Wllmot 

rnnnsltoD 

Luvirence 

Wiitamai* 

Turkey  CTflst 

8l«nb6n 

SSiSlSrSiSS 

WinekeiUT* 

Tnman  b  Ore 

WindlflD 

^S 

Clay 

Waterloo                  DsKalb 

Windsor 

Tw™Te  Mile 

TynerCitj 

MarehS! 

Wataon                    Clarke 

W  nslovi 

Waveland        Montmmery 
Wawalui                     TJolle 

W  nterrond 

Sacatnr 

Union  atr*  B  8  EandolDh 

Jaa^rsoD 

Unioa  MiFb 

LaPorte 

Wapecong                  Miami 

Wodenothe 

Honry 

Dnlonvilla 

Monroe 

WaymanflYllie  Baithol^V 

Wolcolt 

White 

tflilflnd 

Grant 

Wa\  nesburgh          Decatur 

W  olcottvilla 

LaGrans 

WajnesvUle  Bartholomew 

Wolf  Creak 

UrmeyilUa 

Waynetown     Moutsomery 

trtloft 

Clarke 

Wea                   Tippecanoe 

Marlon 

■Wel)ster                     Wayne 

Woodhnm 

Allen 

Valeene 

Orange 

Wolabnr^            Doarbom 

«a 

Hancock 

LaGrsngo 

West  ^den              C^ge 

St   JOBspll 

Mifir. 

BsiFtEon 

Manon 

West  Bnena  Vista   Gibson 

Scott 

TaJlonla 

Jackson 

WoBtohoster                   Jay 

Qioene 

G     Porter 

West  Creek                Lake 

Greene 

Van  Bnren 

Grant 

Westfleld*             HamUton 

Owen 

WaatPork            Orawtbrd 

Franklin 

PonnMn 

Woatlianilin            Posey 

Tom  Craa 

WfiUB 

Xenia 

Miami 

Vtttton* 

JannlngB 

Venamet* 

,«aB 

West  Lebanon*      Warren 

Tankeetown 

Warrick 

YtmV 

Wastldbnrty           Howard 

1  ork  Center 

Stenben 

WeetHewtrai           Maiion 

riruMxnes'B 

iwktau' 

Ttnea  Sprlnsa         lUiiloy 

Young  a  Creek 

Orange 

yiBlola 

BlkhHlt 

TlcstbhLls              M™t?u 

YonnSille      16 

Tlgo 

Volga 

Jeffaraon 

\1eBtvilta»              L.  Port 

loulgomery 

llnsbnrgb 
llonsville* 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  POBITION  OF  THE  COTJlirTY  SEATS  OP  IND., 

AIR  LINE  DI6TABCB6   ANB  DIKECTION   FKOM   IKDIABAFOLIS, 
CINCITTNATI   1 
EsriJiNiTioN.— N.  E.  moans  north  Kaet; 


DlreoHon  Miles 


Albion Noble 

Anderson Madison.. 

Angola. -Steuben  .. 

Anburn DeKalb.. 

Bedford Lawrence. 

Bloomfield Greene .,. 

Bloomlngton Monroe... 

Bluffton Wells.... 

Booneyille 'Warrick., 

Bowling-  Green. .Clay 

Erookville Franklin 

Brownstown Jackson . . 

Cannelton Perry 

Centerville Wayne  . . . 

Cbarleston Clarke — 

Columbus Bartholomew 

Columbia  City.. -Whitley . 

ConnersvUle Fayette . . 

Corjdon Harrison 

Covington Fountain 

Crawfordsville... Montgomery. 

Crown  Point Lake 

Danyille Hendricks 

Decatur .Adams 

Delplii CaiTOll... 

Dover  Hill Martin  --- 

BTansville Vanderburgh 

Fort  Wayne Allen 

Fowler Benton 

Frankfort Clinton 

Franklin Johnson  ... 

Goshen Elkhart 

Qreensburgh Decatur  ... 

Green  Castle Putnam  .-. 

Greenfield Hancock  .- 

Hartford  City  ..-Blackford  - 

Huntington Huntington 

IiTDiABAroiilB  -..Marion 

Jasper -Dubois 

Kentland Newton  ... 

Knos -..Starke 

Kokomo Howard ... 

LaFayette Tippecanoe 

LaGramge LaQrange  . 

LaPorte LuPorle  ... 

Lawrenceburgh.  .Dearborn.. 

Leavenworth Crawford . . 

Lebanon Boone   

Liberty,. Union   

Logansport Cass 


South, 
N.W. 
N.  W. 


N.  W, 
.  W. 
S.  W. 
W.  E. 
N.W. 
N.  W. 

of  8, 
E,  ofN. 
S.B. 
"  of  W. 
East, 


of  N.  184E 

sf  N.  165  8 

S.  of  W.  115  8 


of  W 
N.W.       1 
N.W. 


,  W. 
N.W.       1 
N.W.       1 
N.W.      S 
N.W.       ] 
OfN  ] 
N.W.       1 
S.  of  W.  1 
".  W.        1 
N.W.       1 
N.W,       1 
N.  W.       1 
N.W. 
N.W.       1 
N:  of  W. 
N.W, 
N.W. 
N.  W. 
N.  W. 
N.  W. 
S.  W. 
N.W. 
N,  W", 
N.W. 
N.  W. 
W,  i.f  N, 


1,  of  8, 
3  South, 
8  8.  E, 
"  E.  of  S, 


141  S,  E, 

87  S,  E, 
lOH  S,  E. 

uu  a  E, 


W.  ofS-  J 
N.W, 
S.  of  E. 

W.  of  N. 


N,  VV, 

N,  W, 
N.  W. 


liil  S,  E. 
W  8,  E, 
15S'8,  E, 
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Madison 

Marion 

Martinsville... 

Monti  cello 

Mount  Vernon 

Miincie 

Nashville 

New  Albany  .- 

New  Castle 

Newport 

Noblesriile 

Paoli 


Plymottth.. 

Portland 

Princeton  ._. 
Runsselaer  .. 
Rising  Sun.. 

Rochester 

Rockporl  .-, 
EoctTilie  ... 
Rnahville  ... 


.Jefferson 

-Morgan.. 
.White.... 

-Delaware 
..Brown  .. 
-Floyd  ... 

-Vermillion, 
.-Hamilton. 
..Orange ... 

.Miami 

-Pilte 

.  -Marahall 

--Jay  

.-Gibson  .. 
.  .Jasper. . . 
.-Ohio  ..-. 
.-Fulton  .. 


Soottaburgh . 
Shelbyviile. 
Soutli  Bend  . 
Spencer 


Terre  Haute.. 

Tipton 

Valparaiso... 

Vernon 

Versailles 

Vincennea  ... 
Wabaah 


..St.  Joseph.. 

..Sullivan,. 

--Vigo 

..Tipton  ... 

-.Jenning  .. 
--Eipley  --. 
..  Switzerland -- 

..Wabash 

..Koaciuabo.. 

--Davieas--- 

-.Warren--- 

,   Pulaslti 

Randolph  .. 


■ON.  W. 
5  8.  W. 
'5  N.  W, 


■BE-ofB-    143 


IS  E.  of  8,     150 


.  E.  of  N.   107 


4  N.  of  W. 

;7  N.  W. 
:i  N.  W. 
13  West, 
'3  West, 
15  S.  W. 
18  a  of  W, 

8  N.  W.       143  8. 

■  N.  "^ 
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HISTORY    OF    INDIANA. 


TABLE  OF  POPULATION"  BY  COUNTIES  FOE  1860  a 


ConmiBS.  I9TO. 

Adams 11,882 

Allen 43,494 

Bartholomew. -21,133 

Beutoii 5,615 

Blackford 6,272 

Boone 33,593 

Brown 8,681 

CaJToll- 16,153 

Cass 24,193 

Clarke 24,770 

Clay 19,084 

Clinton 17,330 

Crawford 9,851 

Daviess 16,747 

Dearborn 24,116 

Decatur 19,053 

DeKaib 17,167 

Delaware 19,030 

Dubois 13,697 

Elkhart 26,036 

Fayette 10,470 

Floyd   -- 28,300 

Fountain 16,389 

Franklin 20,333 

Pulton 12,736 

Gibson 17,371 

Qr&nt 18,487 

Greene ■., .19,514 

Hamilton 30,883 

Hancock 16,133 

Harrison _19,913 

HendtictB  ....30,277 

Henry 33,986 

Howard  15,847 

Huntington  ...18,036 

Jackson  18,974 

Jasper 6,354 

Jay __. 15,900 

Jefferson 29,741 

Jennings 16,318 

Johnson 18,366 

Knox -21,563 

Kosciusko 38,531 

LaGrange 14,148 

Lake 12,339 

LaPorte 27,063 

Lawrence 14,038 


17,805  13.7 

3,800  100.0 

4,133  63.1 

16,753  34.0 

0,507  38.4 

18,489  19.7 

16,848  43.6 


3,336  19.7 

18,823  25.7 

34,406  Loss 

17,394  15,9 

13,880  23.7 

15,753  30.7 

10,394  31.3 


16,4 


15,566 

19,549  3.5 

9,433  34.9 

14,533  19.5 

15,797  13.0 

16,041  21.7 

17,310  30.6 

13,802  18.1 

18,531  7.5 

16,953  19.6 

20,119  14.2 


17,418  85.1 

11,366  33.3 

9,145  34.9 

33,919  18.7 


Madison 33,770  10,518  37.8 

Marion 71,939  39,855  80.5 

Marshall 30,311  13,732  58.9 

Martin 11,103  8,975  33.7 

Miami 21,053  16,851  24.9 

Monroe 14,168  12,847  10.3 

Montgomery  .-38,765  20,888  18.8 

Morgan 17,538  16,110  8.8 

Newton 5,839  2,360  104.2 

Noble 20,389  14,915  36.7 

Ohio 5,837  5,462  6.9 

Orange 13,497  12,076  11.8 

Owen 16,137  14,376  12.3 

Parke  18,166  15,538  16.9 

Perry 14,801  11,847  3S.0 

Pike-.- 13,779  10,078  86.7 

Porter 13,942  10,313  35,3 

Posey..., 19,185  16,167  18.7 

Pulaski 7,801  5,7X1  86.6 

Putnam 31,514  30,681  40 

Randolph 33,863  18,997  30.3 

Ripley 30,977  19,054  10,0 

Bush 17,626  16.198  8.2 

Scott 7,873  7,303  7.8 

Shelby 31,893  19,509  11.9 

Spencer -17,908  14.556  23.6 

Starke 3,888  3,195  77.1 

Steuben 12,854  10,374  33,8 

St.  Joseph 35,332  18,455  37.2 

Snliivaa 18,453  15,064  32.5 

Switzerland  ...12,134  12,698  Loss 

Tipi>ecanoe 33,516  35,736  80.8 

I'ipion 11,953  8,170  46.3 

Union 6,341  7,106  Loss 

Tnnderburgh.. 33,14.^  30,553  13.6 

Vermillion -...10,840  9,433  15.0 

Viso  33,549  33,517  48.5 

Wahiuvli 31,305  17,547  31.4 

Warren .10,304  10,057  1.4 

Warrick 17,653  13,361  33.1 

Washington  ...18,495  17,900  3.3 

Wayne 34,048  39,958  18.6 

Wells 13,585  10,844  35.3 

White-. ._ 10,554  8.3i9  37.8 

Whitley  14,399  J0,7;W  34,3 

The  Sute-1,680,687  1,350,438  24.45 
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APPENDIX. 


PER  CENT.  INCREASE  IN  POPULATION  OP  THE  STATES, 

FKOll    1860   'TO    1870,   AND  THEIR   AREA   IN    SftTJAUtt   MILBS  —  COMPARED. 
State.  Gain.  State.  Sq.  Miles 

1    Nevada 519,7  1    Texas - 287,504 

3    Nebraaka--- 326.5  3    California 155,500 

8    Kansas 338.5  3     Nevada 81,539 

,_.153.a  i    Minnesota - 81,359 

.__  76.6  5    Oregon-. __ .-80,000 

....  73.4  6    Kansas _78,418 


4  Minnesota.. 

6  Oregon 

7  Micliigan  .. 

8  Illinois 

9  California .. 
10  Missouri  _-- 


New  Jersey 

Florida 

Rhode  Island, - 
Indiana  _i 


..31,0 
-18.4 


West  Virginia -18.8 

Connecticut 16.8 

Kentucky 14.4 

Otio 18,8 

Maryland IS.7 

Georgia- 13.6 

13.4 


..12.5 
-.11.5 
..11.0 


..75,91 
.-67,88 


Georgia 68,000 

Michigan -..56,343 

Illinois 56,405 


North  Carolina 7.8 

Mississippi 5.5 

Vermont 5.0 

Alahama....' 3.3 

Louisiana - 3.5 

South  Carolina.,- 8.5 

Virginia 0,43 

New  Hampshire Loss,  8.4 


North  Carolina 

Louisiana 41,3i 

Ohio 39,9( 

Kentucky 37,6: 

Indiana 38,& 

Maine 31,7i 

South  Carolina 30,3 

Maryland  ..- 11,1: 

New  Hampshire  - .  - 9,3t 


w  Jersey  . 


34    Connecticut 4,730 
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New  York  ...942,393 
Philadelphia  .674,033 

Brooklyn 806,099 

St.  Louis 310,864 

Chicago 298,977 

Baltimore 267,854 

Boston 250,526 

Cincinnati 316,239 

New  Orleans. 191,418 
SanFrannisco,  149,473 

Buffalo 117,714 

■Washington. -109,199 

Newark 105,059 

Louisville 100,753 

Cleveland 92,839 

Kttaliurgli 813,076 

Jersey  City 83,546 

Detroit -.79,577 

Milwaukee 71,440 

Albany 69,433 

Providence 68,904 

Rochester 62,386 

Allegany  Ci^- .53.180 

lUchmond 31,038 

New  Haven  .. -50,840 

Charleston 48,956 

Indianapolis  .  .48,244 

Troy -..46,465 

Syracnse 43,051 

Worcester 41,105 

Lowell 40,938 

Memphis 40,336 

Cambridge 89,634 

Hartford 37,180 


ISGO.  OaiD, 

805,651  17.0 

565,529  19.4 

266,661  48.6 

160,773  93.4 

113,173  160,5 

213,418  21.3 

303,977  S8.4 

161,041  83.6 

118,670  61.3 

56.803  163.1 

81,129  45.1 

61,132  78.6 

71,941  46.0 


45,619  74.4 

45,346  575 

62,367  11.3 

50,666  36.0 

48,304  30.0 

38,702  85.3 

37,907  34.6 


Scrai 


Pattei'son 8S;570 

Kansas  Oi^  ,-.32,300 

Mobile 33,034    : 

Toledo 31,584 

Portland 31,413    : 

Ooiumbns 81,374 

"Wilmington  ...30,841    I 

Dayton 80,473    I 

Lawi'ence 38,933 

Charleston 38,833    : 

Lynn 28,346 

Utica 38,804    : 

Savannah 38,335    I 

Pall  River 36,708 

Springfield. ...30,709 

Nashville -35,865 

Covington 24,505 

Salem 24,119 

Quincy 24,053 

Mancliestcr 33,509    ; 

Harrisburg 38,104 

Trenton 33,874 

Peoria „. 32,849 

Bvansvilie 21,830 

New  Bedford-. 31,335    I 

Oswego 20,010 

Elizabeth 30,833 

Lancaster 20,333 

Camden 30,045 

Davenport 30,038    : 

St.Paul 30,030    ' 


STATISTICS  OP  POPULATION. 

li  Siplomaii^e  Kives  tliB  following  Interesting  acconnt  of  the  density  of 
population  In  the  great  eentrea  ot  hamanlty  throuahont  the  globe ; 

There  are  nine  cftiee  bavlog  a  population  exceeding  one  milliod  souls,  viz. :  Loodoa, 
3,261,000;  Soochon, 3,000,000;  PariB,  1,835,000;  Pekln,  1,648,080;  Teddo,  1,654,000;  Canton, 
1,330.000;  Conslanlinople,  1,076,000;  Siang-tan,  In  tlie  province  of  Hunan.  1,000,000;  and 
Tchau-tchaon-too,  In  the  province  of  ToKon,  1,000,000.  It  vflll  he  aeon,  that,  although 
Loudon  holds  the  first  place,  the  Chineee  Empire  can  etll!  hoaat  of  posaoealng  more 
populons  citlea  than  all  the  civlllzefl  States  of  the  West.  The  number  of  cities  possess 
ing  a  population  ranging  tram  above  half  a  mDllon  np  to  a  million.  Is  twelve,  vis.: 
NewYorl:,  Vienna,  Berlin.  Hank-kaow,  Philadelphia,  St.  Petershurg,  Bomb  ny,  Calcutta, 
Fow^ihow,  Tchenlng,  Bangkolt,  and  Slato,  Twenty  cities  have  a  population  of  from 
aOO,000  to  400,000  Inhabitants;  thltty-three  of  from  200,000  to  300,000,  and  ninety  of  ftom 
100.000  to  200.000.  Europe  alone  poBsesaeB  one  hundred  and  aeventy.one  cities  contain 
ing  more  than  60,000  inhabitants,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  London,  Paris,  Constanll 
nople.  Vienna.  Berlin,  and  8t.  Peterabotg. 
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GROWTH  OF  EAILBOADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES* 


6590        660       ISbS 


S81"0      lOBO 


1B43 


4,185 


3b  9bB      3,405 


18^ 


4iJS&  2,9T» 

S3,B9a  5,6S0 

60668  TWO 

66  785  fil6" 

70  B^  3  918 


Fraportioned  as  KillowB 

5HwBHei.AHDSTiTE8— Maine  que  miles  HewHampBhlrs  8"7  Vermont,  721  Mabb- 
aclmeeUe  17^5    Bhode  Island,  I'^O    Coniie  tlcnt,  8D"     Total  mllee  A  314 

Middle  STiTHs.— New  Tori.,  5.165  roilee,  Ben  Jersey,  1,41B,  Pennajlnmia,  6,550, 
Delewore.  S64;  Maryland  and  District  of  Colnmbla,  1,046;  West  Tirel'''=.  B76.    Total, 


—  Ohio,  4,258  mlleE;  Michigan,  8,809;  Indiniim  3,714;  niinole,  6,089; 
lanesola,  1,960;  Iowa,  3,728;  KaneaH,  9,100;  MabraBka,  1,075;  Mia- 
72;  Dakotah,  STB;  Colorado,  603;  Indian  Territory, 


';  Utah,  a 


Wbstihh  States 
Wisconsin,  3,2CS;  K 
Bonrl,  2,808;  Wjomi 
979.    Total,  83,773  miles, 

SocTBEBB  STiTBs.- Virginia,  1,673  miles;  North  Carolina,  1,985;  Sonth  Carolina, 
1.390;  Georgia,  2,960;  Florida,  466;  Alabama,  1,729;  MieeieelppI,  900;  Lonielana,  539; 
Texas,  1,678;  Kenlncky,  1,320;  Tenneaaea,  1,630;  Arkansaa,  700.    Total,  15,858  miles. 

PAcano  gTATEe.— California,  1.208  mllea;  OregaD,251;  Novada,  699;  WaBhington  Ter 
rltory,  105.    Total,  8,193  mllea.    Grand  Total,  70,661  miles. 

•Poor's  Hataial  qf  Baitroads.  1874-6. 


KAILROAHS  OF  INDIANA. 


Chicago,  duciniiati  £  Louisville 

ClndnnaU,  La  FayotM  *  Chicago 

Ofneinnali  &  MMtiUBYillo 

Cincinnati,  Bichmond  *  Fort  Wayne - 

OfndnnaU,  Wabash  4  Michigan 

ColHmbas,  Chicaao  Si  Indiana  Contrsi _.. 

KvanBYiUo  &  Ccawtords-dlla 

EraiiEvllle,  Terre  Hante  &  Ohicago 

Fort  Wayne,  Mande  A  Cincinnafl 

Indiana  A  IlllnolB  Oential 

Indianapolis,  Bloomlngton  &  Wostem. 

Indianapolis,  Clndnnan  A  La  Vaystte 

iDdianapoUa,  Peril  db  Chicago 

Indianapolis  k  Vlnoennes 

JeB^S(ni<m8,MadiBon  A  IndlenapollB 

Logansport,  Crawfbrdavillo  A  Sonthwestem.... 

Louisville.  New  Albany  &  Chicago - 

LonlBTnie,  New  Albany  &  St,  Loulg  Air  Line... 

Ohio  *  Mlssteeippi 

Iiidiflnanolis&  Terra  Hante 

Toledu,  Wabash  &  Western 

White  Water  Valley _ 


399,673 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 


3,000,000 
1'C36,930 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  INDIANA. 


PRBAMBLE- 


To  the  end  that  jnatice  be  established,  public  order  maintaiaed,  and 
liberty  perpetuated,  we,  tie  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  grateful  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  choose  our  own  form 
of  govemmeDt,  do  ordain  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I. 


Section  1.  We  declare,  That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pui'suit  of  happiness;  that  ail  power  ia 
inherent  in  the  people ;  and  that  all  fl'ee  gOTernments  are,  and  of  a  right 
ought  to  be,  founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  peace, 
safety,  and  well  being.  For  the  advancement  of  these  ends,  the  peoplt 
have,  at  all  times,  an  indefoasihie  right  to  alter  and  reform  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  All  men  shall  be  secured  in  the  natural  right  to  worship 
AJmigbty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

Sec.  8.  No  law  shall,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  the  free  eseicise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  opinions,  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con 

Sec.  4.  No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  creed,  religious 
society,  or  mode  of  worship;  and  no  man  sliall  bo  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  anyplace  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry,  against 

Sbo.  5.  Ho  religious  test  shall  be  required  aa  a  qualiflcatlon  for  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit. 

Sec.  6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  fl'om  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
any  religions  or  theological  institution. 

Sko.  7.  No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  aa  a  witness  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  religion. 

Sec.  8.  The  mode  of  administering  an  oath  or  affirmation,  shaU.  be  such 
as  m^y  be  most  consistent  with,  and  binding  upon,  the  conscience  of  the 
person,  to  whom  such  oath  or  affirmation  may  be  administered. 

Sec,  B.  No  law  shall  be  passed  restraining  the  fl'ee  interchange  of 
tbonght  and  opinion,  or  reatri'cting  the  right  to  apeak,  write,  or  print, 
(716) 
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twely,  on  any  subject  whatever;  but  fir  the  abnse  of  that  right,  every 
person  shall  be  responsible. 

Sec.  10.  Id  all  prosecutions  for  libel,  the  troth  of  the  matterB  alleged 
to  be  libellous  may  be  given  in  justification. 

Sec.  11.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  eflccts,  against  unreasonable  search  or  seizure,  shall  not  be 
violated;  and  no  wari-ant  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  tlie  pei'son  or  thing  to  be  seized. 

Sec.  13,  All  courts  shall  be  open ;  and  evei'y  man,  for  injury  done  to 
him  in  his  person,  property,  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by  due 
course  of  law.  Justice  shall  be  administered  freely,  and  without  pur- 
cLaae ;  completely,  and  without  denial ;   speedily,  and  without  delay. 

Sec.  13.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  the  right 
to  a  public  trial,  by  an  Impartial  jiu;y,  in  the  eounty  in  which  the  offense 
shall  have  been  committed;  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel;  to 
demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  hun,  and  to  have 
a  copy  thereof;  to  meet  Oie  witnesses  face  to  face,  and  to  have  compulsory 
proce^  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor. 

Sec.  14.  No  person  shall  be  put  in  jeopardy  twice  for  the  same  offense. 
No  person  in  any  criminal  prosecution  shall  be  compelled  to  testify 
against  himself. 

Sec.  15.     No  person  arrested,  or  confined  in  jail,  shall  be  treated  with 
y  rigor. 
Eicessive  bail  shall  not  be  required.    Excessive  fines  shall 
not  be  imposed.     Cruel  and  unusual  punisbmenls  shall  not  be  inflicted. 
All  penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offense, 

8eo.  17.  Offenses,  other  than  murder  or  treason,  shall  be  bailable  by 
sufficient  sureties.  Murder  or  treason  shall  not  be  bailable,  when  the 
proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  strong. 

8eo.  18.  The  penal  code  shall  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  reforma- 
tion, and  not  of  vindictive  justice. 

8eo.  19.  In  all  criminal  cases  whatever,  the  jury  shall  have  the  right 
to  detoraiine  the  law  and  the  facts, 

Sbc.  30.     In  all  civil  cases  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  invio- 

Skc,  31,  No  man's  particular  services  shill  be  demanded  wilhout  just 
compensation ;  no  min  s  propeity  shall  be  ta,li,en  by  law  without  just  com 
pensation;  nor,  except  in  case  of  the  State  mtbont  "iuch  compi.n'.atnn 
first  assessed  and  tendered 

Sec,  33.  The  privilege  of  the  debtor  to  enjo>  the  nccess'JH  comtorts 
of  life  shall  be  recognized  bj  wholesome  laws  exempting  i  reasonable 
amount  of  property  from  seizure  or  sale  for  the  payment  of  any  debt  or 
liability  hereafter  contracted,  and  there  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for 
debt,  except  !n  case  of  fraud 

Sec.  28.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  grant  to  any  cilizen,  or  class 
of  citizens,  privileges  or  Immunities,  which  apon  the  same  terms,  shall 
not  equally  belong  to  all  citizens. 
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Bec.  34.  No  expost  faclo  law,  or  taw  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, aball  ever  he  passed. 

Sec.  25.  No  law  shall  be  passed,  the  taking  effect  of  which  shall  be 
made  to  depend  upon  any  authority,  except  as  provided  ia  this  Constitu. 

8ec,  36.  The  operation  of  the  lawa  shall  never  be  suspended,  except  by 
the  authority  of  the  G-eneral  AEsembiy. 

Sec.  37.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hii6ma  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended,  except  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion:  and  then  only  if  the 
public  safety  domaad  it 

Sec.  38.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  on)y  in  levying  war 
against  it,  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies 

Sec.  39.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  except  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  upon  his  confession  in 

Sec.  30.  No  conviction  ahrfl  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture 
of  estate. 

Sec.  31.  B"o  law  shall  restrain  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  from 
assembling  together  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  consult  for  their  common 
good;  nor  from  instructing  their  representatives;  nor  from  applying  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Sec.  32.  The  people  shall  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defense  of 
themselves  and  the  State. 

Sep.  33.  The  military  shall  be  kept  in  strict  aubordiuation  to  the  civil 
power. 

8eo.  34.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor,  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  85.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  grant  any  title  of  nobility, 
nor  confer  hereditary  distinctions. 

Sec.  36.    Emigration  from,  the  State  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

9ec.  37.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
within  the  State,  otherwise  than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.  No  indenture  of  any  Negro  or 
Mulatto,  made  and  executed  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  State,  shall  be  valid 
within  the  State. 

ARTICLE  II. 

BUTFRAam   AND    BLEC?ri01T. 

Section  1.    All  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

Sbo,  2.  In  all  elections,  cot  otherwise  provided  for  by  this  Constitu 
tiou,  every  white  male  citiaen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  have  resided  In  the  State  during  the  six 
months  immediately  preceding  such  election;  and  every  white  male  of 
foreign  birth,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward.s,  who  shall  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  one  year,  and  shall  have  resided  in  this  State 
during  six  months  immediately  preceding  such  election,  and  shall  have 
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declared  his  iDtention  to  become  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States,  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  naturalization,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  In  the  townahip  or  precinct  where  he  may  reside. 

Sbo.  3.  No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine,  in  tlie  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  their  allies,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a  resi- 
dence in  this  State  in  consequence  of  having  been  stationed  within  the 
same ;  nor  sliall  any  such  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine,  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  in  the 
State  by  reason  of  his  absence,  either  on  business  of  this  State  or  of  the 
United  8t«tea. 

8ec,  5,    No  Negro  or  Mulatto  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  holding  office  during 
the  term  for  which  he  may  have  been  elected,  who  shall  have  given  or 
oftered  a  bribe,  threat,  or  reward,  to  procure  his  election. 

Skc.  1.  Every  person  who  shall  give  or  accept  a  challenge  to  fight  a 
duel,  or  who  shall  knowingly  carry  to  another  person  such  challenge,  or 
who  shall  agree  to  go  out  of  the  State  to  fight  a  dtiel,  shall  be  ineligible 
to  any  ofBce  of  trust  or  profit. 

Sec.  8,  The  General  Asssembly  shall  have  power  to  deprive  of  the 
right  of  sufirage,  and  to  render  ineligible  any  person  convicted  of  an 
infamous  crime. 

Sec.  0.  No  person  holding  a  lucrative  office  or  appointment,  under  the 
United  States,  or  under  this  State,  shall  bo  eligible  to  a  seat  in  tlie  General 
Assembly ;  nor  shall  any  person  hold  more  than  one  lucrative  office  at  the 
same  time,  except  as  in  this  Constitution  expressly  permitted :  Praeided, 
that  offices  in  the  militia,  to  which  there  is  attached  no  annual  salary, 
and  the  ofBce  of  deputy  Postmaster,  where  the  compensation  does  not 
exceed  ninety  dollars  per  aunum,  shall  not  be  deemed  lucrative ;  AM  pro- 
vided ako,  that  counties  containing  less  than  one  thousand  polls,  may 
confer  the  office  of  Clerk,  Becorder,  and  Auditor,  or  any  two  of  said  offices 
upon  the  same  person. 

Seo.  10.  No  person  who  may  hereafter  be  a  collector  or  bolder  of  pub- 
lic moneys,  shall  he  eligible  lo  any  office  of  trust  or  profit,  until  he  shall 
have  accounted  for,  and  paid  over,  according  to  law,  all  sums  for  which 
he  may  be  liable. 

Sec.  11.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  is  provided  (hat  an  ofBce  shall  not  he 
filled  by  the  same  person  more  than  a  certain  number  of  years  continu- 
ously, an  appointment  pro  tmufpore  shall  not  be  reckoned  a  part  of  that 

8bo.  13.  In  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
electors  shall  be  ttee  from  arrest,  in  going  to  elections,  during  their 
attendance  there,  and  in  returning  from  tbe  same. 

Sec.  18.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  he  by  ballot;  and  all  elec- 
tions by  the  General  Assembly,  or  by  either  branch  thereof  sliall  be 

Q  Uie  second  Tuesday  in 
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AKTIOLE  III. 

meTRTBtWIOK  OF  POWBRS. 

Sbctiom  1.  The  powers  of  the  Government  are  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate departmentB;  the  Legialative,  the  Executive,  including  the  Adminis- 
trative, ajid  the  Judicial ;  and  no  person  charged  with  official  duties  under 
■  one  of  these  departments,  shall  exercise  any  of  the  functions  of  another, 
eEcept  as  in  this  Constitution  expresely  provided. 

AKTICLE  IV. 


SaconoN  1.  The  Legislative  antiinrity  of  the  State  shall  bo  vested  in  a 
General  Assembly,  wiiich  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  The  style  of  every  law  shall  be ;  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana;"  and  no  law  shall  be  enacted 
except  by  bill. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  shall  cot  esceed  fifty,  nor  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tlves  one  Jiundred  members,  and  they  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
(he  respective  counties  or  districts,  into  which  the  State  may,  from  time 
to  time  be  divided. 

Sec.  3.  Senators  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  Eepre- 
sentatives  for  the  term  of  two  years,  from  the  day  nest  after  their  genera) 
election:  Provided,  hou>eveT,  that  the  Senators  elect,  at  the  second  meeting 
of  tlie  General  Assembly  under  this  Constitution  shall  be  divided  by  lot 
into  two  equal  classes,  as  nearly  as  may  be ;  and  the  seats  of  Senators  of 
the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  those  of 
the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  so  that  one-half,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  shall  be  chosen  bienialiy  forever  thereafter.  And  in  case  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  Senators,  they  shall  be  so  annexed,  by  lot,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  classes,  as  to  keep  them  as  nearly  equal  as 
practicable. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  second  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  and  every  sixth  year  thereafter,  cause  an 
enumeration  to  be  made  of  all  the  white  male  inhabitants  ovei'  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

Beo.  5.  The  number  of  Senators  and  Kepresentativos  shall,  at  the  ses. 
sion  next  following  each  period  of  making  such  enumeration,  be  fixed  by 
law,  and  apportioned  among  the  several  counciea,  according  to  the  number 
of  white  male  inhabitants,  above  twenty-one  years  of  ago  in  each;  Pt/>- 
mded,  that  the  first  and  second  elections  of  the  members  of  the  Genera! 
Assembly,  under  this  Constitution,  shall  be  according  to  the  apportion, 
ment  last  made  by  the  General  A^embly,  before  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stituljon. 

Bec.  6.  A  Senatorial  or  Representative  district,  where  more  than  one 
county  shall  constitute  a  district,  shall  be  composed  of  contiguous  coun- 
ties, and  no  county  for  Senatorial  apportionment  shall  ever  be  divided. 
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8bo.  7,  No  persoQ  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Eepreaentative,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  nor  any  one 
who  has  not  been,  for  two  years  next  preceding  his  election,  an  inhabitant 
of  tills  State,  and  for  one  year  next  preceding  his  election  an  inhabitant 
of  Hie  county  or  district  whence  ho  may  be  chosen.  Seuators  shall  bo  at 
least  twonty-flve,  and  liepresentatives  at  least  twenly-one  years  of  age. 

Sec.  8,  Senators  and  Representatives,  in  all  cases  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  shall  be  privileged  from  arrest,  during 
the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  same,  and  sliall  not  be  subject  to  any  civil  procesa,  during  the  session 
of  tlie  General  Assembly,  nor  during  the  fifteen  days  next  before  the  com- 
mencement thereof.  Tor  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  a  member 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

Sec.  0.  The  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  held  biennially 
at  the  capital  of  the  Stalfl,  commencing  on  the  Thursday  nest  after  the 
flTBt  Monday  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-tliree,  and  on  the  same  day  of  every  second  year  thereafter,  unless  a 
different  day  or  place  shall  have  been  appointed  by  law.  But  if,  in  Oie 
opinion  of  the  Governor,  the  public  welfare  shali  require  it,  he  may  at  any 
time,  by  proclamation,  call  a  special  session. 

8bc.  10.  Each  House,  when  assembled,  shall  choose  its  own  officers, 
(tiie  President  of  the  Senate  excepted,}  judge  the  elections,  qualifications 
and  returns  of  iis  own  members,  determine  its  rules  of  proceeding,  and  sit 
upon  its  own  adjournment.  But  neitior  House  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  the  otlier,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  place  other  than 
that  in  which  it  may  be  sitting. 

Sec.  11.  Two.thirds  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
bnsiness;  but  a  smaller  number  may  meet,  adjourn  ft'om  day  to  day,  and 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members.  A  quorum  being  in  attend- 
ance, if  either  House  l^il  to  effect  an  organization  within  the  first  five 
days  thereafter,  tlie  members  of  the  House  so  failing  shall  be  entitled  to 
no  compensation  from  the  end  of  said  five  days  until  an  organization 
shall  have  been  effected. 

Sec.  12.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  pub 
iish  the  same.  The  yeas  and  nays  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  request  of 
any  two  members,  be  entered,  together  with  the  names  of  the  members 
demanding  the  same,  on  the  journal:  Provided,  that  on  a  motion  to 
adjourn,  it  shall  require  one-lenth  of  the  members  present  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Sec-  13.  The  doors  of  each  House,  and  of  committees  of  the  wliole, 
shall  be  kept  open,  except  in  such  cases  as  in  the  opinion  of  either  House 
may  require  secrecy. 

Sec.  14.  Either  House  may  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-tJiirds,  expel  a  member;  but  not  a 
second  time  for  the  same  cause. 

Sec.  15.  Either  House,  during  Its  session,  may  punish  by  imprison- 
ment, any  person  not  a  member  who  shall  have  been  guilty  of  disrespect 
46 
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to  the  House,  by  disorderly  or  contemptuous  beliavior  in  its  presence ;  but 
auch  impriaoninent  shall  not  at  any  time  esceed  twenty-four  hours. 

Sbo.  16.  Eacli  House  shall  have  all  powers  necessary  for  a  branch  of 
the  Legislative  department  of  a  free  and  independent  State, 

Sbc.  17.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  House,  but  may  be  amended  or 
rejected  in  the  otlier,  except  that  hills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatiyes. 

8kc.  18.  Every  bill  shall  be  read  by  sections,  on  three  several  days  in 
each  House;  unless  in  case  of  emergency,  two-thirds  of  the  House  where 
such  bill  may  be  depending,  shall,  hy  a  vote  of  yeas  and  nays,  deem  it 
expedient  to  dispense  with  this  rule ;  but  the  reading  of  a  bill  by  sections, 
on  its  final  passage,  shall  in  no  case  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  vot*  on 
the  passage  of  every  bill  or  joint  resolution  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and 

Beo.  19.  Every  act  shall  embrace  but  one  subject,  and  matters  properly 
connected  therewith,  which  subject  shall  be  expressed  in  the  title.  But 
if  any  subject  shall  be  embraced  in  an  act  which  shalJ  not  be  expressed  in 
the  title,  such  act  shall  be  void  only  as  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  he 
expressed  in  the  title. 

Seo.  30.  Every  act  and  Joint  resolution  shall  be  plainly  worded,  avoid 
ing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  use  of  technical  terms. 

Sec.  31.  No  act  shall  ever  be  revised  or  amended  by  mere  reference  to 
its  title;  but  the  act  revised  or  section  amended,  shall  be  set  forth  and 
published  at  l\ill  length. 

SbC.  32.  The  Gfeneral  Assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws  ia 
any  of  the  following  enumerated  cases,  that  is  to  say; 

Regulating  the  jurisdiction  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  of 
constables; 

For  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors ; 

Regulating:  the  practice  in  courts  of  justice ; 

Providing  for  changing  the  venue  in  civil  and  criminal  cases; 

Granting  divorces; 

Changing  the  names  of  persons; 

For  laying  out,  openinR  and  working  on  highways,  and  for  the  election 
or  appointment  of  supervisors; 

Vacating  roads,  town  plats,  streets,  alleys,  and  public  squares; 

Summoning  and  erapaneling  grand  and  petit  jurors,  and  providing  for 
Qieir  compensation ; 

Regulating  county  and  township  business; 

Regulating  the  election  of  county  and  township  officers,  and  their  com. 
pensation; 

For  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  for  State,  county,  township, 
or  road  purposes ; 

Providing  for  supporting  common  schools,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
school  l\inds ; 

In  relation  to  fees  or  salaries ; 

Itt  iflLfltion  to  Interest  on  money; 
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Providing  for  opening  and  condactiiig  elections  of  State,  county,  or 
townahip  officers,  and.  deBigQating  the  places  of  voting; 

Providing  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  belonging  to  minors  or  other  persons 
laboring  nnder  legal  disabilities,  by  executors,  administrators,  guardians 

Sbc,  23.  In  all  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section,  and  in 
all  other  cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable,  all  laws  shall 
be  general,  and  of  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State. 

Sbc.  34  Provision  may  be  made  by  general  law,  for  bringing  suit 
against  the  State,  as  to  all  liabilities  originating  after  the  adoption  of  tliis 
Constitution;  but  no  special  act  authorizing  such  suit  to  be  brought,  or 
making  cornpenaation  to  any  person  olaiming  damages  against  the  State 
ehall  ever  be  passed. 

Sbc.  35.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  House  shall  be 
necessary  to  pass  every  bill  or  joint  resolution,  and  all  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions BO  passed,  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  respect 
ive  Houses. 

Sec.  36.  Auy  member  of  either  House  shall  have  the  right  to  protest, 
and  to  have  his  protest,  with  his  reasons  for  dissent,  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  37.  Every  statute  shall  he  a  public  law,  unless  otherwise  declared 
in  the  statute  itself. 

Ssc.  38.  Ko  act  shall  take  effect  until  the  same  shall  have  been  pub. 
lished  and  circulated  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  by  authority, 
except  in  case  of  emergency,  which  emergency  shall  be  declared  in  the 
preamble,  or  in  the  body  of  the  law. 

Sbc,  39.  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  receive  for  tbeir 
services  a  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  law;  hut  no  mciease  of  compensa- 
tion shall  take  effect  during  the  session  at  wbicli  such  increase  may  be 
made.  No  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  except  the  first  under  this 
Constitution,  shall  extend  beyond  the  term  of  iixty  one  days  nor  any 
special  session  beyond  the  term  of  forty  days. 

Bko,  30.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  durmg  the  term  for  wiiii,h 
he  may  have  been  elected,  be  eligible  to  any  office,  tJie  election  to  which 
is  rested  in  the  General  Assembly ;  nor  shall  ho  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  of  profit  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such  term  ;  but  this  latter  provision  shaU 
not  be  couatrued  to  apply  to  any  office  elective  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  V. 
BSBCDTrva. 
Section  1.    The  executive  power  of  the  State  shaU  be  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor.   He  shall  hold  his  ofBce  during  four  years,  and   shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble more  than  four  years  in  ajiy  period  of  eight  years. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
during  four  years. 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  he  elected  at  the 
times  and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  Oencrat  Assembly. 
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Sec.  4.  In  voting  for  Governor  and.  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  eloctoTB 
Bhail  designate  for  wliom  they  vote  as  Governor,  and  for  whom  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  shall  be. sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  tfie  seat  of  govern- 
ment, directed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  JRepresentatives,  who  shall 
open  and  publish  them  in  tlie  presence  of  both  Houses  of  the  General 


The  persons  respectively  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  shall  bo  elected ;  but  in  case  two 
or  more  persons  shall  have  an  equal  and  the  highest  number  of  votfis  for 
either  office,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  by  joint  vote,  forthwith  proceed 
to  elect  one  of  the  said  persons  Governor,  or  Lieutenant  Governor,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Seo.  6.  Contested  elections  for  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Gieneral  Assembly  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Beo.  7.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  who  shall  not  have  been  Ave  years  a  citizen  of  tlie  United 
Slates,  and  also  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Indiana  during  the  five  years 
next  precedmg  his  election;  nor  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  either  of 
the  said  oQlces  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

Sec.  8.  No  member  of  Congress,  or  person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  shall  fill  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lien- 
tenant  Governor. 

Sec.  9.  The  official  term  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  commence  on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  flfty-three,  and  on  tlio  same  day  every  fontth  year 
thereafter. 

Sbc.  10.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Governor  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  the 
same  shall  devolve  upon  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  ilie  General  Assem- 
bly shall,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal  from  office,  death,  resig- 
nation, or  inability,  both  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor, 
declaring  what  officer  then  shall  act  as  Governor ;  and  such  officer  shall 
act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  Governor  elected. 

Sec.  11.  Whenever  the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  act  as  Governor,  or 
BhaU  be  unable  to  attend  as  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  shall  elect 
one  of  its  own  members  as  President  for  the  occasion. 

Sec.  13.  The  Governor  shall  be  commandei'-in.chief  of  the  militia  and 
naval  forces,  and  may  call  out  such  forces  to  execute  the  laws,  or  to  sup- 
press insuiTection,  or  to. repel  invasion. 

Sec.  13.  He  shall,  IVom  time  to  time,  give  to  the  General  Assembly 
information  touching  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  recommend  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  to  be  expedient. 

Sec.  14.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  General  Assembly, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor ;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if 
not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  House  in  which  it  shall 
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liave  origmated ;  -which  House  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  upon  Its 
journals,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill.  If,  after  such  reconsidera- 
tion, a  majoritj  of  ail  the  members  elected  to  that  House  shall  agree  to 
pass  tie  bill,  it  shall  be  seat,  with,  the  Goyernor's  objections,  to  the  other 
House,  by  whicli  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  Uiat  House,  it  shall  be  a  law.  If 
any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  tiie  Governor  within  three  days,  Sundays 
excepted,  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  it  shall  be  a  law  with, 
out  his  signature,  unless  the  general  adjoummont  sball  prevent  its  return, 
in  which  case  it  shall  bo  a  law,  unless  the  Governor  within  five  days  next 
after  such  adjournment  shall  file  such  bill  with  his  objections  thereto  in 
the  office  of  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  lay  the  same  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  nest  session,  in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been  returned 
by  the  Governor.  But  no  bill  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor  within 
two  days  next  previous  to  the  final  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sbo.  15.  The  Governor  shall  transact  all  necessary  business  with  the 
officers  of  government,  and  may  require  information  in  writing,  from  the 
officers  of  the  administrative  department,  upon  any  snbject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

Sec.  16.    Ho  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

8bc.  17.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations 
and  pardons  after  conviction,  for  all  offenses,  except  tJ'eason  and  cases  of 
impeachment,  subject  to  sncb  regnlations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 
Upon  conviction  for  treason,  he  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  until  the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the  Gonei'al  Assembly, 
at  its  next  meeting;  when  tbe  General  Assembly  shall  either  grant  a 
pardon,  commute  the  sentence,  direct  tbe  execution  of  the  sentence,  or 
grant  a  further  reprieve.  He  shall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeit, 
ures,  under  such  regulations  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  report 
to  tbe  General  Assembly  at  its  next  meeting,  each  case  of  reprieve,  com- 
mutation, or  pardon  granted,  and  also  the  names  of  all  persons  in  whose 
favor  remission  of  fines  and  forfeitures  shall  have  been  made  and  the  sev- 
eral amounts  remitted ;  Provided,  h^ieener,  that  the  General  Assembly  may, 
by  law,  constitute  a  council,  to  be  composed  of  officers  of  State,  without 
whoso  advise  and  consent  the  Governor  shall  not  have  power  to  grant 
pardons  in  any  case,  except  such  as  may  by  law  be  left  to  his  sole  power. 

8ec.  18.  When,  during  a  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  vacancy 
sball  happen  in  any  office,  the  appointment  to  which  is  vested  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ;  or  when  at  any  time  a  vacancy  shall  have  occurred  in  any 
other  State  office,  or  in  the  office  of  Judge  of  any  Court ;  the  Governor 
shall  fill  such  vacancy  by  appointment,  which  shall  expire  when  a  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  19.  Ho  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  may 
have  occurred  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  so.  Should  the  seat  of  government  become  dangerous  from  dis- 
ease, or  a  common  enemy,  he  may  convene  the  General  Asaambly  at  any 
other  place. 
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Sao.  31.    The  LiBUtenant  Governor  ahalJ,  ijy  virtue  of  iis  office,  be  Prea 
ident  of  the  Senate,  have  a  right,  when  in  c 
in  debate,  and  to  vote  on  all  subjects;  and 
equally  divided  Le  shall  give  the  casting  vole, 

8bc.  23.  The  Governor  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a 
compensation,  which  sball  neither  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the 
term  for  wliich  he  shall  have  been  elected. 

SBa  33.  The  Lieutenant  Governor,  while  he  shall  act  as  Pi'eaident  of 
the  Senate,  shall  receive  for  his  services,  the  same  compensation  as  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  any  person  acting  as  Gover- 
nor, shall  receive  the  compensation  attached  to  the  office  of  Governor. 

Sec.  34.  Neither  the  Governor  nor  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  eligi- 
ble  to  any  other  office,  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 

ARTICLE  VL 


Section  1.  There  shall  be  elected,  by  the  voters  of  the  State,  a  Secre- 
tary, an  Auditor,.and  a  Treasurer  of  State,  who  shall,  severally,  hold  their 
offices  for  two  years.  They  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  enjoined 
by  law;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  either  of  said  offices  more  than 
four  years  in  any  period  of  six  years. 

Sbm.  3.  There  shall  be  elected,  in  each  county,  by  the  voters  thereof,  at 
the  time  of  holding  the  general  elections,  a  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
Auditor,  Recorder,  Treasurer,  Sheriff,  Coroner,  and  Siu'vcyor.  The  Clerk, 
Auditor,  and  Recorder,  shall  continue  in  office  four  years;  and  no  person 
shall  bo  eligible  to  the  office  of  Clerk,  Eecoi'der,  or  Auditor,  more  than 
eighl  years  in  any  period  of  twelve  years.  The  Treasurer,  Sheriff,  Coroner 
and  Surveyor,  shall  continue  in  office  two  years;  and  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  or  Sheriff  more  than  four  years  in  any 
period  of  sis  yeai's. 

Src.  3.  Such  other  county  and  township  officers  as  may  be  necessary, 
shall  he  elected,  or  appointed,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall  be  elected,  or  appointed,  as  a  county  officer, 
who  shall  not  be  an  elector  of  the  county ;  nor  any  one  who  shall  not  have 
been  an  inhabitant  thereof  during  one  year  next  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment, if  the  county  shall  have  been  so  long  organized;  but  if  the  county 
Bhall  not  have  been  ao  long  organized,  then  within  the  limits  of  the  county 
or  counties  out  of  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 

Sbr  B.  The  Governor,  and  the  Secretary,  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of 
State,  shall,  severally,  reside  and  keep  the  public  records,  books,  and 
papers,  in  any  manner  relating  to  their  respective  offices,  at  the  seat  of 
government. 

8bc.  6.  All  county,  township  and  town  officers,  shall  reside  within  their 
respective  counties,  townships  and  towns,  and  shall  keep  their  respective 
offices  at  such  places  therein,  and  perform  such  duties,  as  may  be  directed 
by  law. 

Sec.  1.    All  State  ofhcers  shall,  for  crime,  incapacity,  or  negligence,  be 
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liable  to  be  removed  from  office,  either  by  impeacbment  by  tlie  House  of 
Eepresentativea,  io  be  tried  by  tbe  Senate,  or  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
General  ABBemblj;  two-tliMs  of  the  membera  elecfed  to  each  branch 
voting,  in  either  case,  therefor. 

Sbo.  8.  All  State,  county,  township  and  town  officers,  may  be  impeached, 
or  removed  from  office,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

8bc.  9.  Vacancies  in  coimty,  township  and  town  ofHces,  shall  be  filled 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sbo.  10.  The  Genera!  Assembly  may  confer  upon  the  Boards  doing 
county  business  in  the  several  counties,  powers  of  a  local,  admiuislrative 
character. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

JUDICIAL. 

Sbctioh  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Supreme  Court,  in  Circuit  Courts,  and  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  tlie  Gen- 
era! Assembly  may  establish. 

Sec.  3,  The  Supreme  Conrt  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  Judges,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  form  a  quorum.  They  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  sis  years,  if  they  so  long  behave  well. 

Sec.  8.  The  Stale  shall  be  divided  info  aa  many  districts  as  there  are 
Judges  of  the  Supremo  Court ;  and  such  districts  sliall  be  formed  of  con- 
tiguous territory,  as  nearly  equal  in  population  as,  without  dividing  a 
county,  the  same  can  be  made.  One  of  said  Judges  shall  be  elected  from 
each  district,  and  reside  therein ;  but  said  Judges  shall  be  elected  by  tlie 
electors  of  tbe  State  at  large. 

Sec.  4.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  co-exteasive  with  the 
limiis  of  the  State,  in  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  under  such  regulations 
and  restrictions  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  It  shall  also  liave  such 
original  jurisdiction  aa  the  General  Assembly  may  confer. 

Sec.  6.  The  Supreme  Court  shall,  upon  the  decisions  of  every  case,  give 
a  statement  in  writing  of  each  question  arising  in  the  record  of  such  case, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Cotirt  thereon. 

Sbo.  6.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  law,  for  the  speedy  pub- 
lication of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  under  this  Constitu- 
tion ;  but  no  Judge  shall  bo  allowed  to  report  such  decision. 

Sbc.  7.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  State,  a  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Conrt,  who  shall  hold  his  office  four  years,  and  whose  duties  shall 
Iw  prescribed  by  law. 

Sbo.  8.  Tlie  Circuit  Courts  shall  each  consist  of  one  Judge,  and  shall 
have  such  civil  and  criminal  prosecution  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  The  Slnto  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  divided  into  judicial  cir 
cults,  and  a  Jndy;e  for  each  circuit  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  thereof 
He  shall  reside  within  liie  ch'cuit,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  if  lie  so  b)ng  behave  well. 

Sbc.  10.  The  General  Assembly  may  provide  by  law,  that  the  Judge  of 
one  circuit  may  hold  the  courts  of  another  circuit,  in  cases  of  necessity  or 
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coDTenience  ;  and,  In  case  of  temporary  inability  of  any  Judge,  from  sick- 
ness or  other  canse,  to  hold  the  courts  in  his  circuit,  provision  may  be 
made,  by  law,  for  holding  sucli  courts. 

8bg  11,  There  shall  be  elected,  in  each  jndicial  circuit,  by  the  voters 
ttiereof,  a  Prosecuting  Attorney,  who  shall  hold  lifs  office  for  two  years. 

Bbc.  18.  Any  Judge  or  Prosecuting  Attorney,  who  shall  have  been  eon- 
Ticted  of  corruption  or  other  high  crime,  may,  on  information  in  the  name 
of  the  State,  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit  Courts  shall,  at 
Btat«d  times,  receive  a  compensation,  whicb  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
tbcir  continuance  In  office. 

Sec.  14.  A  competent  number  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall  be  elected, 
by  the  voters  in  each  township  in  the  several  counties.  Tliey  siiall  oon- 
Unuo  in  office  four  years,  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall  be  prescribed 
liy  law. 

Sko.  15.  All  judicial  officers  shall  bo  conservators  of  Oie  peace  in  their 
lespective  jurisdictions. 

Sec.  18.  No  person  elected  to  any  judicial  office,  shall,  during  the  term 
for  which  ho  shall  have  been  elected,  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit,  undei'  the  State,  other  than  a  judicial  one. 

Sec.  it.  The  General  Assembly  may  modify  or  abolish  the  Grand  Jury 
system. 

Sec.  18.  All  criminal  prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  State  ;  and  the  s^le  of  all  process  shall  be  "The 
State  of  Indiana." 

Sec.  19.  Tiibunals  of  concUiation  may  be  established,  with  such  powers 
Bud  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  or  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
same  maybe  conferred  upon  other  courts  of  jtistice;  but  such  tribunals  or 
other  courts,  when  sitting  as  such,  shall  have  no  power  lo  render  judgment 
to  be  obligatory  ontbeparties,unles3theyvoluntari]y  submit  their  matters 
of  diffiirence,  and  agree  to  abide  the  Judgment  of  such  tribunal  or  court. 

Sko.  20.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of 
this  Constitution,  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  thiee  Commission- 
ers, whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  revise,  simplify  and  abridge,  the  rules,  prac- 
tice, pleadings  and  forms,  of  the  courts  of  justice.  And  they  shall  provide 
for  abolishing  the  distinct  forma  of  action  at  law,  now  in  use  ;  and  that 
justice  shall  be  administered  tn  a  uniform  mode  of  pleading,  without  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  equity.  And  the  General  Assembly  may,  also, 
make  it  the  duty  of  said  Commissioners  lo  reduce  into  a  systematic  code, 
the  general  statute  law  of  the  Stale  ;  and  said  Oommisaioners  shall  report 
the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  such  recommen- 
dations and  suggestions,  as  to  abridgement  and  amendment,  as  to  said 
Commissioners  may  seem  necessary  or  proper.  Provision  shall  be  made, 
by  law,  for  filling  vacancies,  regulating  the  tenure  of  office,  and  the  com. 
pensation  of  said  Commissioners, 

Sec,  31.  Every  person  of  good  moral  character,  being  a  voter,  shall  be 
entitled  to  admission  to  practice  law  in  all  courts  of  justice. 
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ARTICLE  Tin. 

EDUCATION. 

SiCTiON  1.  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  tbroughout  a 
commtinity,  being  essential  to  the  presenration  of  a  free  government,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  ti>  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  to 
provide,  by  law,  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  Common  Schools, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and  equally  open  to  all. 

8kc.  2.  The  Common  School  fund  shall  consist  of  the  Congressional 
township  fund,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto  ; 

Tlie  Surplus  Revenue  fund  ; 

The  Saline  t^nd  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto  ; 

The  Banli  Tax  fund,  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  one  hundred  and 
fourteenth  section  of  Uie  charter  of  Uie  Stale  Bank  of  Indiana  ; 

The  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  cotmty  semiuarieH,  and  the 
moneys  and  properly  heretofore  hold  for  such  seminaries ;  from  the  fines 
assessed  for  breaches  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State,  and  for  all  forfeitures 
which  may  accrue ; 

All  lands  and  other  estate  which  shall  escheat  to  the  State  for  want  of 
heirs  or  kindi'ed  entitled  to  the  inheritance ; 

All  lands  that  have  been,  or  mayhoreaiter  be,  granted  to  the  State,  wher» 
no  special  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  grant,  and  the  proceeds  of  tlie  sales 
thereof,  including  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  swamp  lands  granted  to 
the  State  of  Indiana  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  selecting  and  draining  Qw 

Tases  on  the  property  of  corporations,  that  may  be  assessed  .'a*  iJom- 
mon  School  purposes. 

Sbc.  3.  The  principal  of  the  Common  School  fund  shall  remain  a  per- 
petual fund,  which  may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished;  and 
the  Income  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Seo.  4  The  General  Assembly  shall  invest,  in  some  safe  and  profllablo 
manner,  all  such  portions  of  the  Common  School  fund  as  not  horeintoforo 
been  entrusted  to  the  several  counties  ;  and  shall  make  provision,  by  law, 
for  the  distribution,  among  the  several  counties,  of  the  interest  tlicreof. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  county  shall  fail  to  demand  its  proportion  of  such  inter- 
est, for  Common.  School  purposes,  the  same  shall  be  re-invested  for  the 
benefit  of  such  county. 

Sec.  6.  The  several  counties  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  preservation  of 
eo  much  of  the  said  fund  as  may  be  entrusted  to  them,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  interest  thereon. 

Seo.  7.  All  trust  fluids,  held  by  the  State,  shall  remain  inviolate,  and  be 
feithfully  and  exclusively  applied  lo  the  purposes  for  which  the  trust  was 
created. 

Sko.  8.  The  Genera!  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  tho 
voters  of  the  State,  of  a  Stat«  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction,  who 
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ehall  hold,  his  ofBce  for  two  years,  and  whoae  duties  and  compensation 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IS. 

8TATE  INSTITDTIONS. 

Sbotion  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  Genera!  Aaaembly  to  provide,  by 
law,  for  the  support  of  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  of  the  Blind;  and  also  for  the  treatment  of  the  Insane. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  Hoiisoe  of  Itefuge,  for  the 
correction  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders. 

8ec.  3.  The  county  boards  shall  have  power  lo  provide  farms,  aa  an 
Mylum  for  those  persona  who,  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  other  misfor- 
tune, may  have  claims  upon  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  society. 

ARTICLE   X. 


Bkctioij  1.  The  General  Assembly  sliall  provide,  by  law,  for  a  unjfona 
and  equal  rate  of  assessment  and  tasation,  and  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations aa  shall  secure  a  juat  valuation  for  taxation  of  all  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  excepting  sucJi  only  for  mnnicipal,  educational,  literary, 
scientific,  religions  or  charitable  purposes,  as  may  be  specially  exempted 
by  law. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  of  the  public  works 
belonging  to  the  State,  and  ftom  the  net  annual  income  thereof,  and  any 
surplus  that  may,  at  any  time,  remain  in  the  treasury,  derived  from  taxa- 
tion for  general  State  purposes,  after  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  government,  and  of  the  interest  on  bonds  of  the  State,  other  than 
Bank  bonds,  shall  be  annually  applied,  under  Uie  direction  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt. 

Bkc.  3.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  ft'om  the  treasury,  but  in  pursuance 
of  appropriations  made  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  An  aecurat*  statement  of  the  receipts  and  eipenditurea  of  the 
public  money,  shall  be  published  with  the  laws  of  each  regular  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Sbc.  5.  No  law  sliall  authorize  any  debt  to  be  contracted,  on  behalf  of 
the  State,  except  in  the  following  cases;  To  meet  casual  deficits  in  the  rev. 
enne  ;  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt ;  to  repel  invasion,  suppress 
insurrection,  or,  if  hostilities  bo  threatened,  provide  for  the  public  defense. 

8bc.  6.  No  county  shall  subscribe  for  stock  in  any  incorporated  com- 
pany, unless  the  same  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  such  subscription  ;  nor 
shall  any  county  loan  its  credit  to  any  incorporated  company,  nor  borrow 
money  for  the  purpose  of  taking  stock  in  any  such  company ;  nor  shall 
the  General  Assembly  ever,  on  behalf  the  State,  assume  the  debts  "f  any 
county,  city,  town  or  township,  nor  of  any  corporation  whatever. 

Sao.  7.  No  law  or  resolution  shall  ever  be  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Indiana  that  shall  recognize  any  liability  of  this  State 
to  pay  or  redeem  any  certificate  of  stocks  issued  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
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<*nitled  "  An  a«t  to  provide  for  the  funded  debt  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
nod  for  the  completion  of  the  Wahaah  and  Erie  Canal  to  Evansyllle,"  passed 
January  19,  1846,  and  an  act  supplemental  to  said  act  passed  January  29, 
1847,  which,  hy  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts,  or  either  of  tliem,  shall  be 
payable  exclusively  from  the  proceeds  of  the  canal  lands,  and  the  tolls  and 
revenues  of  the  canal  in  said  acta  mentioned  ;  and  no  such  certificates  or 
Btocks  shall  ever  be  paid  by  this  Stale. 

Note.— Agreed  to  bj  s  majority  of  ibe  mombere  elected  to  each  of  the  two  honaes  of 
the  General  ABSembly,  Eegnlar  SesBlon  of  1871,  and  rareirea  to  the  General  ABSembly  W 
be  chosen  at  the  neit  general  election.  Agreed  to  by  amajoritj  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  honso  of  the  General  Assembly,  Special  Seseion  of  IST2,  Sabmitted  to  the  elec- 
tors of  the  State  by  an  act  approved  Jannaiy  88, 1BJ3.  Eatlfled  by  a  majority  of  the 
fllectore.  at  an  election  held  on  the  ISth  day  of  Pehraary,  1B73.  Declared  a  part  of  the 
constUntion  by  proclamation  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Governor,  dated  March  7, 1B73 
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Sbctpioh  1.  Tlie  General  Assembly  shall  not  have  power  U 
incoiTorale  any  bank  or  hanking  company,  or  moneyed  institution,  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  bills  payable  to  order  or  bearer,  except 
under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  this  Constitution. 

Sbc.  3.  ITo  banks  shall  be  established  otherwise  than  under  a  general 
banking  law,  except  as  provided  in  the  fouTlh  section  of  this  article. 

8bo.  8.  If  the  General  Assembly  shall  enact  a  general  banking  law, 
such  law  shall  provide  for  the  registry  and  counlei'signing,  by  an  officer 
of  the  State,  of  all  paper  credit  designed  to  be  circulated  as  money  ;  and 
ample  collateral  security,  readily  convertible  into  specie,  for  the  rodemj). 
Uon  of  the  same  In  gold  or  silver,  shall  be  required,  which  collateral  secu- 
rity shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  proper  officer  or  officers  of  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  may  also  charter  a  bank  with  branches, 
■without  collateral  security,  as  required  in  the  pi'eccding  section. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  a  bank  with  branches, 
the  branches  shall  be  mutually  responsible  for  each  other's  liabilities,  upon 
all  paper  credit  issued  as  money. 

Sec.  6.  Tho  stockholders  in  every  bauk  or  banking  company,  shall  be 
individnaily  responsible,  to  au  amount  over  and  above  their  stock,  equal 
to  their  respective  aliares  of  slock,  for  all  debia  or  liabilities  of  said  bank 
or  banking  company. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  or  notes  issued  as  money,  stall  be,  at  all  times,  redeem- 
able in  gold  or  silver  ;  and  no  law  sliali  be  passed  sanctioning,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  suspension  by  any  bank  or  banking  company,  of  specie 
payments. 

Sec.  8.  Holders  of  bank  notes  shall  bo  entitled,  in  case  of  insolvency, 
to  preference  of  payment  over  all  other  creditors. 

Sac.  9.  No  bank  shall  receive  directly  or  indirectly,  a  p-eater  rate  of 
interest  than  shall  be  allowed,  by  law,  to  individuals  loaning  money. 

Sec.  10.  Every  bank,  or  banking  company,  shall  be  required  to  cease 
all  banking  operations  witliin  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  its  organiza 
tion,  and  promptly  thereafter  to  close  its  business. 
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8bc.  11.  The  General  Assembly  is  not  proliibited  from  investing  the 
Tmst  Funds  in  a  bank  with  branches  ;  but  in  case  of  such  inyestment,  the 
eafety  of  the  same  shall  he  guaranteed  by  unquestionable  security. 

Sec.  13.  The  State  shall  not  be  a  stockholder  in  any  bank,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  present  bank  charter;  nor  shall  the  credit  of  the  State 
ever  be  given,  or  loaned,  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation ; 
Dor  shall  the  State  hereafter  become  a  stockholder  in  any  corporation  or 


Sec.  13.  Oorporations,otherthanbanking,  shall  not  be  created  by  special 
act,  but  may  bo  formed  under  general  laws. 

Sec.  14.  Dues  from  corporations,  other  than  banking,  shall  be  secured 
by  such  individual  liability  of  the  corporators,  or  other  means,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  XIL 


Sectioh  1.  The  militia  shaJJ  consist  of  all  able-bodied  white  male  per- 
Bons,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  except  such  as  may 
be  exempted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State ;  and  shall 
be  organized,  officered,  armed,  equipped  and  trained,  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  the  Adjutant,  Quartermaster  and 
Commissary  Generals. 

Sec.  3.  All  militia  officers  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  and 
shall  hold  their  offices  not  longer  than  six  years. 

Sec.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  determine  the  method  of  dividing 
the  militia  into  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  battaliions  and  companies, 
and  fix  the  rank  of  all  staff  officers. 

Seo.  S.  The  militia  may  be  divided  into  classes  of  sedentary  and  active 
militia,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Seo.  6.  No  person  conscientiously  opposed  to  bearing  arms,  shall  be 
compelled  to  do  militia  duty;  but  such  person  shall  pay  an  equivalent  for 
exemption,  the  amount  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

MEflKOBS  AHD  MDIATTOBB. 

Section  1.  No  negro  or  mulatto  shall  come  into,  or  settle  in,  the  Slate, 
after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  3.  All  contracts  made  with  any  negro  or  mulatto  coming  into  the 
State,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  theforegoing  section  shall  be  void;  and 
any  person  who  shall  employ  such  negro  or  mulatto,  or  otherwise  encour- 
age him  to  remain  in  the  State,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten 
dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  All  fines  which  may  be  collected  for  a  violation  of  tbo  provis- 
ions of  this  article,  or  of  any  law  which  may  hereail^r  be  passed  for  the 
pttrpose  of  carrying  the  same  into  execution,  shall  be  set  apart  and  appro- 
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priated  for  the  colonization  of  such  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  their 
descendants,  as  may  he  in  tbe  St*te  at  itie  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
and  may  be  Trilling  to  emigrate. 

Seo.  4.  The  General  Assemhly  shall  pass  laws  to  cany  out  tlio  provia 
ions  of  this  article. 

ABTIOLE  XIV 

BOUWDABIES. 

Sbctton  1,  In  order  that  the  boundaries  of  the  State  may  he  known  and 
established,  it  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  that  the  Stole  of  Indiana  is 
bounded  on  the  East  by  the  meridian  line  which  forms  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  State  of  Ohio ;  on  the  South  by  the  Ohio  river,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabaah  river;  oa  the  West 
hy  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  Wabash  river,  from  its  month  to  a 
point  where  a  due  north  line,  drawn  fi'om  the  Iflwn  of  Tincennes,  would 
last  touch  the  northwcstom  shore  of  aaid  Wabash  river;  and  thence  by  a 
due  north  line  until  the  same  shall  intersect  an  east  and  west  line,  drawn, 
through  a  point  ten  miles  north  of  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan ;  on  the  North  hy  aaid  east  and  west  line,  irnlil  the  same  shall  intersect 
the  first  mentioned  meridian  line,  which  forms  the  western  bovindaryof  the 
Hate  of  Ohio. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Indiana  shall  possess  jurisdiction  and  sovereign^ 
co.cstensive  with  the  bonndaries  declared  in  the  preceding  section ;  and 
shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  coses,  with  the 
State  of  Kentucky  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  with  the  State  of  Illinois  on  tlie 
Wabash  river,  so  far  as  said  rivers  form  the  common  boundary  between 
this  State  and  said  States  respectively. 

ARTICLE  XV. 


Section  1.  All  officers,  whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  Constitution,  shall  be  chosen  in  such  mannei'  as  now  is,  or  here- 
after may  be,  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec,  3.  When  the  duration  of  any  office  is  not  provided  for  by  tfiis  Con- 
stitution, it  may  be  declared  by  law;  and,  if  not  so  declared,  such  office 
shall  he  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  authority  making, the  appointment. 
But  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  create  any  office,  the  tenure  of  which 
shall  be  longer  than  four  years. 

Sec,  3.  Whenever  it  is  provided  in  this  Constitution,  orin  any  lawwhich 
may  be  hereafter  passed,  that  any  officer,  other  than  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assemhly,  shall  hold  his  office  for  any  given  term,  the  same  shall  be 
construed  to  mean,  that  such  officer  shall  hold  his  office  for  such  term,  and 
until  his  successor  shall  have  been  elected  and  quailified. 

Seo  4.  Every  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  under  this  Con- 
stitution, shall,  before  entering  on  the  duties  tiiereof,  take  an  oatli  or  affirm 
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